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Martis, 8° die Martti, 1864. 


Ordered, TuaT a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the constitution and 
working, and into the success, of the Schools of Art wholly or partially supported by 
Government Grants, or otherwise assisted. by the Government, and into the system upon 
which the sums granted by Parliament for the promotion of National Education in Art 
are distributed and administered. 


Mercurii, 16° die Marti, 1864. 


Committee nominated of— 


Sir Stafford Northcote. Mr. Trefusis. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Cave. 

Mr, Adderley. Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. Gregson. 

Mr. Tite. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
Mr. Bazley. Mr. Potter. 


Ordered, Tuat the’Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, Tuat Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Veneris, 18° die Martii, 1864. 


Ordered, Tuat Mr. Salt be added to the Committee. 


Martis, 3° die Maii, 1864. 


Ordered, THAT the Select Committee do consist of Sixteen Members. 
Ordered, Tuat Mr. Bruce be added to the Committee. 


Lune, 28° die Maii, 1864. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have leave to adjourn from place to place. 


Veneris, 8° die Julii, 1864. 


Ordered, TuHat the Committee have power to report their Opinion and Observations, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, to the House. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Constitution 
and Working, and.into the Success of the Scuoous of Art, wholly or 
partially supported by GoverNMENT GRANTS, or otherwise assisted by 
the Government, ‘and into the System upon which the Sums granted by 
Parliament for the Promotion of NationaL EpucatTion in ART are 
distributed and administered ;——-HAveE considered the matters to them 
referred, and have agreed to the following REPORT :— 


THE point to which Your Committee have particularly directed their atten- 
tion is, the manner in which the Department of Science and Art deals with the 
several Schools of Art established. in. London and in various parts of the 
country. They have not left out of view the fact that a very large proportion 
of the grant annually made to the Department is expended upon the Museum 
at South Kensington, and that the Museum is supported as an important 
branch of the system of Art Education. But they have not thought it neces- 
sary to inquire minutely into the details of that expenditure, or to enter upon 
questions which have, within a few years, formed the subject of the Report of 
another Committee of your Honourable House. in any remarks, therefore, 
that Your Committee may make upon the Museum, they will confine them- 
selves to the question of its relations to the other parts of the general system 
of National Education in Art. 


Twenty-seven years have now elapsed since the first establishment (in 1837) 
of a Government School of Design. In the course of those years, various 
changes have taken place in the views of those who have from time to time 
had the direction of the Art Education of the country, and in the systems on 
which they have acted. The period from 1837 to 1852 may be regarded as a 
period of experiment, during which the Government endeavoured to supply a 
remedy for the alleged artistic inferiority of our manufactures to those of 
other countries, by the maintenance of a head school of Design in London, and 
of a limited number of provincial schools in the chief seats of manufacturing 
industry, with a view to the direct promotion of Ornamental Art. ‘The ques- 
tions which arose in the course of this experiment were numerous, and did not 
admit of immediate solution. The several Reports of the Council of 
the School of Design, and the evidence taken before a Committee of your 
Honourable House in 1849, show what the nature of those questions was. 
Among the more important were these :—out of what funds the schools ought 
to be supported ; what class of students ought to be admitted into them ; whether 
the course of instruction to be followed in them should be immediately and 
exclusively directed to the formation of designers for special objects of manu- 
facture, or whether it should embrace elementary teaching of drawing on a 
large scale; and whether it should extend to the cultivation of the general 
taste of the public, as well as to the special education of the ornamental artist ; 
what should be the relations between the head school and the provincial 
schools, and what should be those between the local committees, the masters 
of the provincial schools, and the Government. 


At the time when the great changes which took place in 1852 were deter- 
mined on, the chief features of the system were these :—The Central School at 
466. a 2 Somerset 
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Somerset House was under the immediate control ‘and management of ‘the 
Board of Trade. The number of students attending it, including those in: the 
Female School, was 454; the amount of fees paid by them was 4427,; there 
were no local. subscriptions, and the cost to the Government; excluding the 
charge for management, was 3,474 1.. Connected with the head’ ‘school -was a 
small collection of casts and examples of ornament, which, for want of space for 
its display, was of little practical use. There were 17 provincial schools; 
attended by 2,842 students, paying 1,994 /. in fees, and receiving 6,850 d. in 
direct grants from the Government, besides their share in the sums voted for 
the purchase of examples and books, for lectures, for inspection, and for general 
management. These sums amounted to 4,7301/ A’ sum’ of 3,447. appears 
to have been received from voluntary local subscriptions. Many-of the arrange- 
ments of these provincial schools were regulated by: the local committees, but 
the masters. were appointed and paid by the Board of Trade; and:were required 
to follow the. course of instruction: prescribed by it. The salaries'paid tothe 
provincial masters varied from 150 /. to 4001. a year. The Government also 
provided the schools with examples, and other “outfit,’”’ free of charge. It was, 
however, found. difficult. in practice to carry on the course of instruction pres 
scribed by the Government, on account of the great need of elementary teaching 
which existed among the students... It was also found difficult! to obtain from: 
the manufacturers any adequate:subscriptions ‘for the support of the schools ; 
and the Government, which had originally required’ that a sum) equal to the 
public grant should, in every case, be provided: from local resources, found it 
necessary to relax that rule in. many instances. ‘The position of the provincial 
schools was on these accounts unsatisfactory ; while the head school-in: London 
was imperfectly developed, and was by no méans accomplishing all that was 
expected of such an institution. The whole cost of the schools:in London and 
in the provinces, including management, as shown by the Estimate of 18532, 
was 15,000 J. t ber aren HendKdes 9d 

In the early part of 1852 the Board of ‘Trade, being desirous’ to place 'the 
schools upon‘a more satisfactory footing, proposed the constitution of a Depart- 


See Board of Trade ment of Practical Art... In making this proposal to ‘the Treasury, the Board of 


letter to Treasury, 
29 Jan. 1852. 
Appendix to First 
Report of Depart- 
ment of Practical 
Art, p. 298. 


Trade intimated their intention to consider whether it might not be proper “to 
“ concentrate the assistance rendered by the Governinént in the establishment . 
“ of either one, ora very few schools, in which only pupils might be:admitted 
“ who had already acquired the rudiments of artistie education, and had evinced 
‘their aptitude for its further advancement, leaving it to local ‘exertion to 
“‘ provide this elementary instruction.” ©. a] 948) OF ; alos * 
Upon the eonstitution of the new Department, its superintendents (Mr. Colé 
and Mr. Redgrave) addressed. a letter’ to the President’ of the Board of Trade; 
which was presented to Parliament with the Estiniate of 1852-3, im which they 
laid down, as “a leading principle of its: future management,” that it should 
endeavour “to make the Department,‘ 4s» far:as ‘practicable, self-supporting in 
“all its branches.” The system adopted by this Department, which! was'shortly 
afterwards remodelled, and became; “ the Department of Sciente ‘and Art; may 
be thus described :—The direct support which had been given tothe provincial 
schools was gradually withdrawn from them. The Government ceased | ta 
appoint the masters, or/to pay their salaries::; They handed over the appoint- 
ments to the local committees, and, generally speaking, though subject:to ‘some 
stipulations or recommendations as to the apportionment-of the fees, they left the 
local committees to make their own: bargainsowith their masters. They ceased: 
to supply the schools with outfit and examples gratuitously,’ and substituted 
a system of selling them at:.a reduced © price. They greatly. improved 
the central school in London, in» which they. undertook ‘the: ‘training: of 
masters for the benefit of the: provincial-schools::> Of this ‘training school 
they undertook the entire cost» andthe’ entire management: © /hey> or+ 
ganized a highly elaborate and complete system’ of instruction” in’ alk branches 
of Art connected. with, or bearing on, Manufactures: ‘They: encouraged thé 
masters in training to qualify themselves to teach! upon’this system, by granting 
to them certificates on their passing certain stages:of the course) and by attach 
ing to those certificates a: money value proportioned fo the extent of thé masters’ 
acquirements, ‘They encouraged the schools:to pursue the course, by offering: 
to the students medals, and other prizes; ‘for’ proficiency’ init, and by making 
grants to the school of books and examples in respect of the day ae 
ed pg they 
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theyialso offered'to the students a special inducement to master the scientific 
branches of the course by the establishment of free studentships, to’ be held by 
those who’ passed in certain specified stages. They developed largely the 
Central Department: by the establishment of the Masters’ Training School, ‘and 
by the formation of the important Museum, which now occupies a prominent 
position among the institutions connected with the Department. They under- 
tcok ‘to give a wide ‘range to the influence of these central institutions by 
opening the Training School to students from the country, and granting them 
not only free instruction, but an allowance of from 5s: to 30 s. a week for their 
maintenance while ‘attending it; by admitting students to the Museum, and 
by lending articles from the Museum, as well as books from the central library, 
tothe several schools... They further encouraged the Provincial Schools’ by 
the appointment of pupil-teachers, who were paid by the State, to assist’ the 
masters in their work; and by the grant of funds in aid of the building of 
schools, with a view to secure their erection'on a good system, and upon. satis- 
factory terms. 

In return for these advantages, the Government required the schools to make 
provision for the admission of the artisan class to the regular school course 
on very moderate terms, and for the extension of elementary teaching of 
drawing to the children in the National Schools. The first of these objects they 
proposed to attain by requiring that an evening class should be open at a fee of 
6d. a'week, or 2's..a month in each provincial Art School. To attain the second, 
they at first made it a condition of the establishment of a School of Art: in any 
place that a certain number of local publie schools should be found willing to 
provide the whole of their scholars with at least one drawing lesson. a week, 
and to pay the master of the School of Art not less than 5 /. a year for giving it. 
This condition was, in fact, a cardinal point of the new system: Under the 
previous system the Government had selected the places in which schools’ should 
be established, and had endeavoured to secure a certain amount of local sup- 
port by requiring a guarantee that half the cost should be provided from local 
sourees': .“* but the result has shown,”’ say the authors of the First’ Report of the 
Department of Practical Art, “ that very few localities have kept the engagement, 
‘Sand4in many places-it has been proved that the more the Government aided, 
“the less the locality did for itself. It therefore became necessary,” they ‘pro- 
ceed to say, “to change the system, unless Art was only to be taught as a 
“charity; and the Board of Trade resolved, not indeed to discourage any local 
“desires for Art education, but to measure the expression of them by the local 
“acts ; to take performances rather than promises as the grounds for rendering 
“assistance, and to:endeavour to establish a self-acting system.” Schools of Art 
were accordingly established, not only in places selected by the. Government 
on: account of their: presumed importance as seats of manufacturing industry, 
but inall places where local: committees could be formed, and where three (or 
five) public schools: could be found willing to pay 5 /. a year: for instruction in 
drawing. Under this system the number of provincial schools’ has risen from 
17.to 90. But the condition respecting the payments on the part of local public 
schools has been gradually relaxed, and by the latest Minutes has been entirely 
put ‘an. end to. 

The. connection between the provincial Schools of Art and the primary® or 
parochial schools is, however, still preserved, and constitutes an important feature 
in'the system. Of the 87,330 persons whom the Department numbered among 
its students’ in .1863,:71,423 were children: attending parochial’schools ‘and 
receiving one or two drawing lessonsa week from the master of the neighbouring 
Sehool of Art, or from! Some of his assistants,:or from their own schoolmaster 
in case‘he held a certificate of competency fromthe Department. 

It may now be convenient to. describe generally the nature of the changes 
which. have recently been made in this system. Jn the autumn of 1862, and 
the-spring of 1863, four Minutes were passed by the Committee of Ceuncil’on 
Education, the first) of which provided that certain payments should be made 
on results, of instruction: in drawing im schools ‘for the poor; which payments 
wére to be divided in:varying proportions between the master/of the School of 
Axt who had superintended the instruction, and the: managers of: the primary 
school in which the instruction had been given, according as ‘the master of the 
latter did or did not hold.a certificate. of competency to teach drawing ; and 
that certain payments should also be made:in respect of pupil+teachers'who 
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might pass a certain examination. These last payments were to be made to 
the master of the School of Art, or to the managers of the primary school, 
according as the pupil-teacher had been taught by the one or the other 
master. ; 

The second Minute provided that, from the Ist October 1863, payments 
should cease to be made upon certificates taken by masters of Schools of 
Art, that “a system of payments on results should wholly regulate the pay- 
“ments to Schools of Art, and that such payments should be made only on 
“behalf of artisans, children of the labouring poor, scholarships, persons in 
“training as Art teachers, or employed as designers for manufacturers,” 

The third Minute abolished prize studentships, and Art pupil-teacherships, 
and established in lieu thereof local scholarships and national scholarships ; the 
number of the former to be regulated at each school by “the number of chil- 
“dren taught drawing in schools for the poor in connection with the local Art 
“School,” the number of the latter tobe 15 in all, and to be annually offered in 
competition to the various local schools. 

The fourth Minute prescribed in detail the conditions on which the payments 
on results contemplated by the second Minute should be made. | These condi: 
tions are exceedingly complicated, and their effect cannot be understood with- 
out a tolerably familiar acquaintance with the details of the course of instruction. 
The payments which may be claimed are classed in the Minute under seven 
heads, but several of these admit of subdivision, and, upon a closer examination, 
the number of heads under which distinct claims for payment may be made on 
account of work done in the School of Art, or in the schools for the poor con- 
nected with it, appears to be 12, besides the payments which may be claimed 
on the local scholarships under the third Minute, and those for the instruction 
of pupil-teachers under the first. ‘Phe full effect of the conditions will not: be 
understood upon a mere perusal of the Minute, since several of the payments 
are stated to be claimable in respect of the local medals and national medallions 
gained in different stages ; and in order to know what payments it is possible 
for a school to gain, it is necessary to refer to the rules which regulate ithe 
grant of medals; these are contained in earlier Minutes, and are themselves 
somewhat complicated. The 23 stages into which the course ‘of instruction 
is divided are subdivided into 61 sections ; of these there dre 14, in which (as 
appears from the Directory published by the Department) no local medals ean 
be gained ; and there are only 31 in which national medallions can be gained. 
In some sections students who have ina previous year obtained local medals, 
but not national medallions, may again send up works for the national competi- 
tion, although they cannot receive a second local medal. In other sections they 
may obtain local medals, and forward the works for national competition in 
three different years. Your Committee cannot present a complete account 
of all these intricacies, but there is one point to which they feel bound 
to call attention, as some stress has been laid upon it. Payment will only be 
made on medals and medallions gained by artisans. \ Butall classes are equally 
entitled to compete for them; and the number of*each that can ‘be gained in 
any school is limited. It may therefore happen that a number of artisans 
may reach the medal standard, but that, being beaten by students of the higher 
classes, they may fail to obtain them ; and as the medals gained by the higher 
class of students are not entitled to payment, the payment will in such case 
be entirely lost to the school. 

Having thus deseribed the general outlines of the system of Art Instruction 
previously to 1852, the system which obtained. from 1852 to 1863, and the 
changes recently made in the latter, Your Committee proceed to inquire into 
the question of expense. They have endeavoured to ascertain the cost per 
head of the instruction of each student under the old and the new systems 
respectively, with a view to compare the expense ineurred by the State under 
the present system with that incurred under the system which existed before 
1852; but they have found some difficulty in fixing a fair basis for the com- 
parison. It is not easy to say how much of the expenditure upon the Museum 
at South Kensington ought to be set down as expenditure incurred on account 
of the Schools of Art. The Museum is undoubtedly to be regarded as an 
instrument of Art Education, and its cost must be reckoned among the items 
of the National Grants for the promotion of that education; but it .cannot 
fairly be said that the Museum is supported simply for the benefit of the 
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16,000. or the 90,000 students who are directly or indirectly connected with the 
several Schools of Art. It must in fairness be looked upon as a national insti- 
tution, designed to improve the taste of the public at large, and thus to accom- 
plish one of the main objects which the promoters of Art Education have 
always proposed. to themselves, that of creating a demand for a superior class 
of Art in connexion with Manufactures. 

Your Committee are of opinion that as the principles upon which the 
average cost per head is to be calculated are open to much doubt, such cal- 
culations cannot satisfactorily be made the basis of a comparison between the 
cost of the existing Schools of Art and the old Schools of Design. On the other 
hand, it is easy to compare the whole amount of the old Vote for Schools of 
Design with the whole amount of the new Vote for the Department of Art. 
The whole estimate for the former, as has been observed, amounted in 1851 to 
-15,000/.; while in 1864 the estimate for Art Education, including the cost of 
the Museum and a proportion of the charge for general management, amounts 
to 90,000 7. 

Mr. Cole points out that the broad difference in principle between the two 
systems is, that formerly it was the Government which decided in what locality 
Schools of Design should be established, whereas now each locality decides for 
itself whether it will have a school or not. ‘The Department,” he says, “has 
<< Jaid down no rule where State assistance shall be given, and where it shall not.”, 
He proceeds to point out that if it should be considered sound policy to extend 
Schools of Art to all towns having a population of 5,000 and upwards, upon 
the: assumption that every such town desired to have a School of Art, and 
that the present rate of working were continued, the additional cost to the 
State would be about 95,0007. According to this view the whole estimate 
might possibly in course of time reach 200,000 ¢ a year. 

Mr. Cole argues that the system is rapidly becoming a self-supporting one, 
inasmuch as the average cost of each student to the State is much less than it 
formerly was. This fact (assuming the correctness of the calculation on 
which it rests) might be fairly used to show that more students are taught for 
each pound expended by the State than were taught under the former system. 
It is, of course, evident that as the fees paid per head by the students 
have not diminished concurrently with the diminution in the cost per 
head defrayed by the Government, a greater proportion of the whole cost 
of the student’s education is now borne by himself; and it is arguable that the 
same process may continue until the cost of education per head has been 
reduced to the amount paid in fees, or the fees have been raised so as to cover 
the cost of education. If this point could be reached, the system would 
undoubtedly become self-supporting, and it would be a matter of no concern to 
the National Exchequer how widely it might spread; but, so long as the cost 
of instruction exceeds the amount received from fees, the difference must be 
borne either by local contributions or by grants from the public purse; and 
under those circumstances a self-acting system, which admits any place 
fulfilling certain conditions to a share in the public grants, obviously tends, in 
proportion as it is successful, to throw an increasing charge upon the 
Treasury. 

It is, therefore, important, before inquiring into the details of the present 
arrangements, or into the value of the results obtained under them, to inquire 
what prospect there is of the system really becoming in any true sense a self- 
supporting one ; that is to say, what prospect there is of the total cost being 
covered by the total receipts from fees. Mr. Cole considers that “the pro- 
“‘ eressive increase which has taken place in the fees is evidence of the 
“soundness of the principle adopted in managing the schools. If one could 
‘‘ contemplate a system,” he adds, “by which the people, being instructed, 
“‘ would pay the total cost of their instruction, that possibly would be the per- 
“« fection of a system, and that they are getting on to doing it I have no doubt at 
“all; it may be some years yet before they pay quite enough, but I think the 
“ evidence shows that they are going on, and paying more than formerly. If 
‘* only the localities would rid the students of the cost of the buildings, I have 
“ not a doubt that, with a little stimulus in the shape of Government prizes and 
“some auxiliary payments, not of any great amount, the schools would be 
“thoroughly self-supporting.” Now it appears that tlie receipts from fees in 

the year 1863, were 18,425/., while the expenditure out of public funds upon 
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the Art Schools alone, exclusive of the expenditure upon the Museum, and 
exclusive also of the charge for management, was 46,636 J. Adding to this 
expenditure, on the part of the public, the amount of the local contributions, 
which may be taken at from 2,200 2. to 2,4002., we find that the excess of ex- 
penditure over the amount received from fees is about 49,000 J, which sum may 
accordingly be taken as the measure of the amount by which the system at 
present falls short of self-support. If the expenditure remains constant, the 
fees must be tripled before they can meet it. If the fees are not raised, the 
expenditure must be reduced to about one-third of its present amount before it 
is brought down to the self-supporting level.. Your Committee have not received 
any evidence tending to show that either of these conditions is very likely to be 
fulfilled. The total amount of the fees received in the year is indeed increasing ; 
but this increase is consequent, not upon any alteration in the rates of the fees, 
but upon the increase in the number of students. The average rate of fees: 
paid, except in the Central School, is now lower than it was in 1851. In 
the provincial schools the average rate is now 13s. 93d. against 14s. 03d. in 
1851. Nor does the system at present in force admit of any material increase 
in this rate. It is true that no limit is fixed upon the amount which may be 
charged to the morning classes, and Mr. Cole points out that the fees received 
from the students who attend those classes form an important element in the 
receipts of the schools. But it is still necessary that three evening classes in 
the week should be open at a charge not exceeding 2s. a month; and that a 
certain proportion of children should be taught drawing in the elementary 
schools at an almost nominal charge, or even without any charge at all. These 
two requirements, which have hitherto been regarded as vitally necessary, 
keep down the average rate of the fees-to about the present level, more 
especially since the limit imposed on the fees for the artisan class is found prac- 
tically to prevent any great increase in those of the other classes. , 

Upon the whole, therefore, your Committee are of opinion. that it is impro- 
bable that the schools will ever. become self-supporting upon the present 
system; nor do they think that the substitution of payments on results for 
payments on certificates will tend to make them so, unless indeed the payments 
on results are to be gradually contracted, either by making the results more 
difficult of attainment, or by gradually reducing the payments on them, and 
ultimately withdrawing them altogether. Mr. Cole hints at the possibility of 
such a process, and regards it as one of the great recommendations of the new 
plan. But it is obvious to ask in what manner it is expected that such a change 
will work; are the fees to be raised; or are larger local subscriptions to be 
obtained ; or are the masters to be content with lower emoluments: 

The difficulties which lie in the way of an increase of the incéme from fees 
have already been noticed. As regards the prospect of increased local sub- 
scriptions, no very encouraging facts have come under the notice of Your 
Committee. |The subscriptions in 1851, when the Government grant was only 
15,0007. amounted to 3,447/.; and in 1862, when the grant for the schools, 
exclusive of the Museum, was 46,000 /., they did not) amount to 2,500/. The 
evidence, too, which has been received from particular places, tends further to 
show the smallness of the probability of any material increase in local con- 
tributions. At Warrington, where a School of Art has existed since 1853, 
and where its value is said to be universally acknowledged, the subscriptions 
remain stationary, at about 30/.a year. The secretary does not think that 
a rate could be raised, or that ‘they could get much more than at present by 
way of subscriptions, At Stoke-upon-Trent, where the operations of the School 
of Art have been peculiarly successful, and where a remarkable development 
has, in consequence, been produced in the trade of the place, Mr. Hollins, the 
senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Minton & Co., states that the manu- 
facturers generally have failed to show their appreciation of the school by very 
large subscriptions, and that he does not believe that if the Government grant 
were withdrawn, they would support it themselves. Nearly every year, he 
adds, reduces the amount of subscriptions. The evidence from Halifax, 
from Paisley, and from Norwich, is much to the same effect. At Lambeth, 
Mr. Gregory states, that it would be impossible to get subscriptions. At 
Chester, where the school is considered very successful, there are no subscrip- 
tions at all, and the master states that they have never been applied for, 
because it has been made clear that they would be “ entirely opposed to the 
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i spirit.of the place.” °At Glasgow, it is'stated, that the subscriptions, which at _Ev. 615, 616. 
first wereivery liberal; have now dropped to nothing ; and though the late head Davidson, 1826, 


res 
rT. e - . . . . : 1 2. 
master, Mr.’ Wilson, is himself'of opinion’ that they might be raised again, he Wilavn aGed 
5 . 56 2 < ° 
states, that the local committees donot take the same view. Finally, Mr. Potter, 2602. 
who has watched the growth and progress of Art education in this country for 2642. 


the last. 30 or 40-years, and'who is well qualified to speak of the state of feeling 
in Manchester, gives it’ as his positive opinion, that if the school in that town 
is to be kept om as’a school of ‘design, there is not the slightest chance that it 
would be supported by the loeality; though, he adds, that he believes a school 


2245, 
of high Art: might, and would, be kept up there. caer 
The only town from which evidence to a contrary effect has been received is 
Sheffield... Mr. Parker) whilestating that he does not think that the manu- 
facturers Of Sheffield appreciate the School of Art as much as they ought, never- Ev. 3414. 


theless gives it-as' his opinion that were the Government grant withdrawn, the 
school would. be kept: wp by private subscriptions. 

The idea'that:rates might be raised’ for the purpose of supporting Schools of . 
Art, is one which has long been familiar to those who have had the direction of 
the systenvot Government aid ; but it'does not'appear probable that rating will 
be. very extensively ‘resorted to, ‘The Cork school is the only one which 
is,at present so supported, though it is stated that arate has’ recently been 
agreed to-at: Burslem in Staffordshire. Mr. Parker, speaking of Sheffield, says 
that great objection would be taken to arate in‘that'town, and that “the public — Hollins; 3871. 
** in general who would have“to pay the rate would say, Let the manufacturers 
“pay for themselves if they want ‘to encourage design.” A’similar feeling 
appears to prevail in most of ‘the towns from which Your Committee ‘have 3424. 
received evidence. At Cork the rate amounts to a halfpenny in the pound, and 
produces 222d.\a year, which is divided between the School of Art and the 

. Drawing School of the Christian Brothers, the ‘amount allotted’ to the former Brenan, 3033- 
being 1724, whichis considerably more than the amount received from the 3036. 
Government. ;'The following calculation may be interesting :— 


3419; 3420. 
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Dh. 
ci Per-centage 


Pet PS .s of 


whole income) 


cm + 

Amount! recéived' from lé6eal" ‘sub- 

seriptions at 68:towns from which 

returns, have beemsent an ())+ - 2,280 7 per cent. 
Amount, received, from. fees, :in .the 

same 68 towns. - - - - 17,789 55 5 
Amount received from the Govern- ’ 

ment in the same ~~ - - . 11,935 37 FY 
Produce 6f rate in ‘Cork - ~ if2 33 rr 
Fees receitvedim Cork )+ - - 228 44 f 
Government grants to; Corks - * 1165 22 Q 


It: will be seen \that the school jat-Cork, though it receives\a ‘smaller propor- 
tion from the Goyernment,.is not! more-truly self-supporting than other ‘schools. 
The. circumstance,which{distinguishés its position! from that. of other schools is 
this, that it, is to, a,great,extent supported by local- taxation, while, at the same 
time, the ratepayers, who contribute to/it-are:contributing also as taxpiyers to 
the other schools,.inthe) country,;which; are supported’ without lucal taxation, 
and in. many. cases) by. very) small local contributions;,or evén aone: 

in endeavouring to form:an,opinion) as)to thie)! probable future prospects of 
the Schools,of Art,and their, chances of .réceiving! ‘stich an amount! of local 
support asmay render Government aid superfluous, Your Committee have been 
struck with the, conflict of (opinion, which. prevails) respecting ithe proper. func- 
tions, and the actual value of these, institutions,,,.Mr. Parker says; the people ‘of 
Sheffield think thatthe schools.are specially designed for'the benefit of the mart- : 
facturers,,., Mr. Davidson,says,, the people of ;Chester think, ‘that the. study of Ey. 3424 
design: may be looked. upon,as apart ‘of! general education: without! any’ specific | 
application to, any particular art, and that the schoolsimay properly be supported 
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with a view to the general instruction of the lower classes in drawing. Some 
persons consider that the schools ought to give technical instruction in manu- 
factures, and are disposed to think with the Sheffield manufacturers, that they 
do not produce the directly useful effects which they ought to produce, because 
they do not impart “practical mechanical knowledge.” Others hold with Mr. 
Potter, that technical teaching has a bad effect upon taste and art generally, 
and would prefer schools of high Art to what are commonly known as schools of 
Design. Mr. Potter thinks the connexion of elementary teaching of drawing in 
National Schools with the system of the Schools of Art a’mistake ; and Mr. 
Murray takes the same view. Mr. Davidson, on the other hand, considers the 
connexion essential to the maintenance ofa sound system of elementary drawing, 
and regards the proper teaching of drawing in the National Schools as an advan- 
tage to the Schools of Art. Mr. Bowler, Chief Inspector of Art Schools, in 
answer to the question, what he considers to be the type of a successful school, 
replies that his opinion would be a good deal qualified by the locality of the 
school, and intimates that he thinks some schools should aim at the education 
of a large number of elementary students, while others should rather aim at 
giving instruction of a high class, bearing directly upon the manufactures of 
the district. 

It does not appear necessary to extract from the evidence all the conflicting 
opinions given as to the actual value of the schools. It is admitted generally, 
that the taste of the country has, of late years, improved very materially, 
though to what extent that improvement is due to the direct operation of the 
Schools of Art is questioned by some witnesses. Your Committee, without going 
into a minute investigation of the precise relative importance of all the different 
causes which have combined to produce the effect, are prepared to state, 
as the impression which they have received from the whole of the evidence, 
that the schools have, upon the whole, contributed largely to the improvement , 
which has taken place, and that great national advantage has been derived from 
them. Myr. Cole, on being asked what evidence he could produce to show the 
effects of the schools, referred Your Committee to the opinions of a number of 
English manufacturers, and of a number of foreign jurors of 1862, which are 
collected in the Appendix to the 10th Report of the Department of Science 
and Art. These opinions confirm the evidence which Your Committee have 
received as to the general improvement in English taste as applied to manu- 
factures, and they are, upon the whole, extremely favourable to the Schools of 
Art, especially as witnessed at South Kensington, where the ‘“‘ School Museum ”’ 
elicits the warm admiration of the French reporters. The evidence supplied 
by the opinions of the foreign jurors is, of course, of a more general character 
than that which comes from the manufacturers. The foreigners could know 
little of the operation of the provincial schools. The manufacturers speak from 
personal acquaintance with the working of the provincial schools, and are able 
to say how far they have received direct benefit from them, and to what extent 
they are employing workmen who have been educated in them. Their answers, 
though many of them complain that enough is not done to teach Art with a 
view to its direct application to manufactures, are, upon the whole, to the effect 
that the schools are of great advantage to their designers and workmen. 

It would seem, however, that though a great number of manufacturers are 
ready to declare themselves more or less satisfied of the value of the schools, 
their appreciation of them is not yet likely to carry them so far as to the point 
of supporting them by their subscriptions. Nor does it appear to Your Committee 
that the new principles introduced into the system of the Department of Science 
and Art by the recent Minutes are likely to induce the manufacturers, or the public 
at large, to take a more liberal view upon this point. ‘The extreme complication 
of the system, and the rigidity of some of the rules which it is found necessary 
to enforce, and of which a more particular account will presently be given, will 
probably be found to deter rather than to attract subscribers. Mr. Wilson 
gives it as his opinion, that the present system discourages persons from sub- 
scribing to the schools, because “‘the Department has ruled the schools without 
“reference to the local authorities, or to the local wants as they are felt 


-“ by the inhabitants of the various cities in which the schools are estab- 


“ lished.” Mr. Wilson’s further evidence is to the effect that a system of 
payment on results, which must almost of necessity be a rigid system in 
order to secure fairness, discourages masters, students, and subscribers, inas- 

: “much 
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much as it admits of too little adaptation to the special wants of the locality. 
Again, the close connexion which is established between the Schools of Art 
and the elementary or primary schools is likely to have a somewhat unfavour- 
able influence upon subscriptions. In manufacturing towns like Manchester 
and Paisley, the manufacturers do not generally recognise the elementary 
teaching as being of sufficiently direct value to themselves to make it worth 
their while to support it; while in cathedral cities like Chester, it is said that 
persons who subscribe largely to institutions of a distinctly charitable character 
would look upon ‘subscriptions to a drawing school as alien from the spirit of 
the place. Indeed the difficulty which is experienced in keeping up the’ pay- 
ments from the parochial schools to the Schools of Art, affords a proof of the 
correctness of this view. ‘ 

If, then, no great amount of additional income is to be expected from fees, 
from subscriptions, or from local rates, the only means remaining by which the 
schools can be made self-supporting is by a reduction in their expenditure ; 
and such a reduction the Government will undoubtedly have the power 
of enforcing through the operation of the new system of payment on results. 
“The advantage of the new system,” says Mr. Cole, “is, that you can keep the 
“expenditure more under control. You have only to raise the standard from 
“time to time, and thereby you can keep the total sum under control.” His 
subsequent evidence is to the same effect. 

What the effect of such a reduction in the Government grants as is here 
hinted at would be, it is not easy to foresee. In some places, even where it is 
now thought impossible to raise more money, it would probably lead to some 
increase of local subscriptions. The withdrawal of the old salaries of 200 /. or 
300 /. a year, has in some places been attended by such a result; as for in- 
stance’ was the case at Manchester, where Mr. Potter states, that the sub- 
scriptions were “forced up” from 2212. to 381/., and donations to the 
amount of 287 /. were also elicited by the withdrawal of the Government grant 
in 1863. The same, according to Mr. Parker, would probably be the result at 
Sheffield; and it may be assumed as probable, that towns of the importance 
of Manchester and Sheffield would make a considerable effort rather than allow 
it to be supposed that they could not support a School of Art. On the other 
hand, it is possible that there may be some cases like that of Belfast, in which the 
withdrawal of the old grant led to the abandonment of the school. Mr. 
Hollins states, that this will probably be the case at the Stoke-upon-Trent and 
the Hanley Schools; but there are exceptional circumstances connected with 
the position of these schools, which perhaps render it unfair to take their case 
as an illustration. Mr. Cole, speaking generally, gives it as his opinion, that if the 
poor schools, 7. e. the parochial schools, are to be taught, a payment must be made 
for their teaching ; and that the maintenance of the system of prizes, medals, and 
examinations is essential to the existence of the Schools of Art; but that, while it 
would not be safe abruptly to abolish direct payments, they might gradually be 
abolished in respect of the teaching both of the middle classes and the artisans, 
without injury to the schools. He considers that, if the local committees 
would supply all the material wants of the schools, such as rent, lighting, and 
cleaning, and would give all the fees to the masters, the scheols would do 
very well. Your Committee do not believe that the gradual withdrawal of Govern- 
ment aid would occasion the absolute abandonment of any large number of the 
more important schools ; they incline to think that it would more probably have 
the effect of reducing in the first place the income of the masters, then of causing 
irritation on the part of the local committees, and, perhaps, ultimately of leading 
to the entire rejection of the Government system, and to the conversion of many 
of the schools into middle class schools, supported by adequate fees, and to the 
casting off of the parochial school teaching. 

Your Committee have now to advert to some of the specific complaints which 
have been made against the recent changes. First among these stands the 
complaint made by the certificated masters that a breach of faith has been com- 
mitted by the substitution of a system of payment on results for a system of 
fixed payments on their certificates. They contend that expectations were held 
out to them by the Government that if they would study the course of teaching 
prescribed by the Department of Science and Art, and would qualify themselves 
to teach that course in the schools assisted by the Government, they should 
receive for teaching in those schools a certain annual payment proportioned to 
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| their proficiency in the prescribed course, provided. they complied with the 

| _ conditions which the Government might from time to time lay down. They 

| point to the certificates granted to them by the Department, and argue that 

| these contain a guarantee of a fixed annual payment to be continued as long 

| as they are engaged in teaching in Government Schools of Art; and they 
allege that some of the masters received direct verbal assurances from officers 
of the Department that such a payment would be secured to them. - 

On the other hand, it is contended that the notice on the certificate does not 
amount to a guarantee that the annual payment should be permanently con- 
tinued. It is argued that the masters are the servants, not of the Government 
but of the local committees; that the payments made on the certificates are to 
be regarded, not as payments to the masters themselves, but as contributions 

, towards the income of the schools applicable to the payment of the masters ; 
Cole, 4475. that the question whether there is a guarantee or not is therefore a question, 

not between the Government and the masters, but between the Government 

and the local committees ; and that when the question is regarded from this 

point of view, it is quite clear that no permanent guarantee has been given to 

any local committee, because the form of undertaking in use on the establish- 

ment of new schools contains this sentence: “ After the expiration of the first year, 

| “‘ whether any allowance is to be afforded in aid of the masters’ income must 
‘“ depend upon the position of the school and future arrangements with the local 
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“ committee ;” and because, moreover, the Department, in recommending a 

Cole, Ev. 4365. master to any school, always described the school as a “ self-supporting one.” 

Thid, The question is somewhat complicated, because it embraces two kinds of 
agreements, the direct agreement between the Government and the master, and 
the indirect agreement between the Government and the Jocal committee. The 
arrangement with respect to payments on certificates appears to have been made 
in the first instance with a view to the protection of the master. ‘The payment 

Cole, Ev. 4371. was in the nature of a salary, which was paid by the Government to an officer 

4873: - in the service of the local committee. It was, therefore, in one sense, a personal 

| payment to the officer; in another sense it was a contribution to the funds of the 

| local committee. 

In so far as regards the agreement between the Government and the local 
committee, it is clear that there is no ground for treating it as more than a 
temporary one. 

But the case, as it regards the agreement between the Government and the 
masters, is somewhat less clear.. It cannot be denied that the master had a 
direct personal interest in the payment on his certificates distinct from the 
indirect interest of the local committee. The committee did not usually pay 
anything towards the salary of the master ; they gave him a share of the fees, 
and he had his certificate money to make up his income. If he lost: his certifi- 
cate money, the committee were in no way bound to make it up to him; and 
supposing the certificate money to be withdrawn, and no other Government 
payment to be substituted for it, he might bea loser to the full amount of the 
sum so withdrawn. 

The masters, then, being thus directly interested in the continuance of the 
certificate payments, plead that they entered into the service of the Depart- 
ment, devoted their time to the study of its peculiar system, and engaged them- 
selves in teaching under its peculiar conditions and restrictions, upon the under- 
standing that they were to be treated as salaried officers of the Government ; 
and they support their plea by arguments drawn, first, from the language of the 

certificates, and of certain Minutes and public announcements; and, secondly, 
| from the reason of the case. 
As regards the particular expressions used in the certificates and other docu- 

Ey. 826. ments put forth by authority, Mr. Sparkes quotes from the Report of the 

Department for 1854 a passage, in which the Department speaks of being 
empowered to guarantee the masters certain incomes for a limited time, “ and, 
“in addition, to make fixed annual payments according to their acquirements.” 


Vi i 827. He quotes, also, another passage, in which the certificate money is spoken of 
: as ‘‘the only permanent payment the teacher will receive from the Depart- 
Ev. 1552. “ment.” Mr. Brewtnall, the secretary to the Warrington School of Art, 


quotes a passage from a Minute of March 1854, in which it is stated that when 
a mnaster has received a certificate of competency to teach any group, he shall 
receive the annual sum allotted to it as long as he is engaged in teaching under 

the 
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the inspection of the Department, and fulfilling the necessary conditions. The 
certificates themselves, too, at least at one period, contained the following 
expression: “ Annual value attached to this certificate for the group, 10 1.” 
Besides the expressions thus admitted into the formal Minutes and Reports of 
the Department, Your Committee find that assurances of an informal character 
have at various times been given to individual masters by officers of the Depart- 
ment, which might naturally confirm the impression that the certificate money 
was in the nature of an assured salary. Mr. Sparkes quotes a letter from 
Mr. Redgrave, written in 1856, containing the following passage: “ As to your 
“ objections to the certificates not having any guaranteed value, I cannot quité 
“ understand td what you refer; it is true their value depends on the holders 
“ being engaged in teaching, otherwise the payments upon them are as certain 
“as any other Government salaries or gratuities.” Mr. Sparkes also mentions 
a conversation reported to him by another gentleman, in which Mr. Burchett, 
the head master of the training school, is said to have used language as strong 
as, or even stronger than, that quoted from Mr. Redgrave’s letter. 

Such assurances as these, taken in connexion with the terms of the certifi- 
cates, undoubtedly suggest a contract, which, however, it is probable that the 
Department did not intend to enter into; and it must be admitted that they 
afford a plausible if not a sound ground for an assumption on the part of the 
masters, that they were entitled to consider themselves as the salaried officers 
of the State. They are, however, somewhat qualified by the connexion in 
which they stand with the general features of the whole system, which were 
perfectly well known to the masters. 

It may fairly be inferred, from the whole tenor of the arrangements, that the 
Government looked forward to a time when the receipts from fees and local 
contributions would be sufficient to cover the whole expense of the schools, 
and that. whenever that condition should be realised, they would consider them- 
selves at liberty to withdraw all pecuniary aid from them. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Government could be held to be precluded from 
so acting by the terms of their engagement with the certificated masters. 
The highest point to which the claim of the masters can be advanced, is that 
they should be treated as salaried Government officers; but it has never been 
held that the Government is bound to retain and pay officers whose services 
are no longer required. Nothing is more common than to find that, on the 
adoption of some new measure of general policy, as, for instance, on the aboli- 
tion of an excise duty, for the collection of which a large number of officers 
have been employed, serious changes are made in the position of a great many 
public servants. Some are altogether thrown out of employment ; others suffer 
by the loss of promotion to which they had every reason to look forward, but 
their hopes of which are destroyed by the remodelling of their Department. 
The former class receive some compensation for the abolition of their offices, 
but it is usually on a scale much below the salaries they were previously 
receiving. The latter class generally receive no compensation at ali. In all 
such cases, the Government thinks it fair to act liberally towards its servants, 
but it can never allow a measure of general policy té be set aside out of 
consideration for the supposed claims of its own officers. 

Applying this principle to the case of the Schools of Art, Your Committee 
are clearly of opinion that, if it. was right as a measure of general policy to 
substitute a system of payment on results for a system of payment on certifi- 
cates, the engagements made with the masters cannot be regarded as a bar 
to such substitution. even if the masters be regarded as standing on the same 
footing as other salaried officers. 

It may be observed, in addition, that they cannot be regarded as standing 


exactly on this footing. because while their certificate money depended on their’ 


continued employment, their continued employment depended ‘not entirely 
upon the will of the Government, but on that of the local committees also. 
A local committee might at any moment have closed its school, or changed 
its master, and in either case the master’s claim to certificate money would 
have been extinguished, while he could have had no right whatever to call on 
the Government to compensate him for its loss. It is obvious, too, that if the 
Government had chosen, instead of substituting a payment on results for the 
payment on certificates and the other payments made by them, to continue the 
certificate money, but to withdraw all the other advantages they had given to 
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the schools, and had called upon the local committees to provide, out of fees 
and subscriptions, what had hitherto been provided by Government grant, they 
would have dealt a much severer blow to the schools than they have actually 
done, and would have rendered the position of the masters much less certain, 
while there would have been no pretence for contending. that the verbal 
conditions of their engagement had been broken. 

As regards the arguments drawn from the reason of the case, it appears to 
Your Committee that there is much force in the argument that the certificate 
payment was intended to remunerate the masters for the work which they are 
called upon to do at unremunerative rates of fees. If a master is called upon 
to give up time, which he might turn to more profitable dccount, to the 
instruction of artisans at a low fixed rate of fees which he is forbidden to raise, 
and of elementary pupils in the primary schools from whom he is probably 
to receive no payment at all, it stands to reason that he ought to be com- 
pensated for his labour by those who require it of him. 

This principle, however, may be said to have been kept in view in the new 
Minutes as well as under the former system. The results on which payment 
is now to be made are to be results obtained from the artisan classes and the 
children in the primary schools ; and the payments will therefore be distinctly 
made in respect of that portion of the work which is unremunerative. Mr. 
Bowler considers that in the schools where there are many artisans, the masters 
will rather gain than lose by the substitution of the new for the old mode of 
payment; and whether Mr. Bowler is correct in this view or not, his evidence 
goes to prove that such at least is the intention with which the new system has 
been introduced. ott 

While, therefore, Your Cummittee consider it right that, as long as unre- 
munerative work is required of the masters, some payment should be made 
to them in respect of it, and while they admit that the certificate payments were 
intended as remuneration for that work, they do not consider that the substi- 
tution of the principle of payment on results for that of the principle of fixed 
payments is necessarily wrong. They have also already said that they do not 
consider it to involve a breach of any contract entered into between the 
Government and the masters, or between the Government and the local com- 
mittees. The strongest point in the case of the masters, which is exceedingly 
well stated by Mr. Sparkes, is, that they are a body of men, many of whom have 
given up an open profession, which might have proved remunerative to them, in 
order to follow one in which their remuneration depends greatly upon the 
arrangements of the Government ; and Your Committee are of opinion, that 
in examining the question of payment on results, it will be fair to take into con- 
sideration not only the general merits of that system, but also its particular 
bearing upon the position and pecuniary interests of the masters. 

As the general reasons which have led to the adoption of the system of pay- 
ment on results in the Schools of Art are probably the same as those: which 
have led the Government to recommend, and Parliament to agree to, the same 
system as the best mode of encouraging primary education, and as Your Com- 
mittee consider that itewould not become them to enter into an examination of 
those general reasons, or into the arguments which may be urged against them, 
they confine themselves to the question how far the cases of primary and 
of secondary education are identical in this respect, and what are the special 
difficulties to be overcome in the case of the latter which do not exist in that of 
the former. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, in his able letter to the Chairman of Your Comuittee, 
contends that an exclusive system of payments on results is unsuited to the case 
of systematic encouragement of Art education by the State, because there is 
hot a sutticiently general recognition of the advantages of Art teaching to pro- 
duce a supply of pupils to keep pace with that of masters. The State, he con- 
tends, “ must deal with Art teachers as men who have a mission to propagate 
“ that which is indeed useful and true, but which may for the time being not 
“be popular. It has in many cases to create, and not to supply, the want. 
“* Payment on results presupposes the existence of that want.” An argument of a 
less abstract kind, but very much in harmony with this, is advanced by many of 
the masters themselves. They say that they frequently find among their pupils 
an indisposition to follow the course of teaching prescribed by the Government ; 
the pupils have views of their own, and it is difficult to make them see the ad~ 

vantage 
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vantage of the Departmental routine; and they maintain that this difficulty 
would be enhanced, and that they would find themselves in a position of em- 
barrassment, if'their pupils had any reason to suppose that the masters were 
urging them to pursue a particular course, not with a view to their own good, 
but in order to produce results which would augment the masters’ income. 

The following extracts from the evidence of Mr. Hollins, who speaks as a 
manufacturer, and from long acquaintance with the condition of the Potteries, 
confirm the view thus advanced by the masters : 

‘« The payment of a master on the results of his teaching is objectionable for 

“ several reasons; they are quite willing to admit that, in the parochial schools, 
« the system of payment by results is, perhaps, fair, and likely to be carried out 
“ with advantage to all parties ; but the position in which the scholars of the 
“two descriptions of masters are placed is very different. In the parochial 
“ schools, of course the master has fuil control over his pupils, and that control is 
“ also backed by the parents of tie children, who pay the fees for the school; and, 
“‘ therefore, of course,the master has every advantage in carrying out his teaching, 
‘“ which is likely to produce the best results. But if you go to the schools of 
“ design, you find the state of tltings very different there ; the boys, or rather 
‘the young men, for there are few in the schools under the age of 15, most of 
“them are over that age, and many of them considerably older, are quite inde- 
“ pendent, not only of the master of the school, but of their own parents. In 
most instances they pay their own fees to the school, and expect that, in some 
measure, their wishes and interests may be consulted as to the style of 
drawing that they should be allowed to study in the school, and frequently 
“ express a desire for that class of drawing which is likely to be of assistance 
‘to them in the particular branch of trade in which they are engaged.” ‘In 
many cases, I believe, they would not follow it. unless it was in some way to 
oblige the master. In fact, I may state that during the last examination, the 
master of our school found it exceedingly difficult to obtain the completion of 
‘ several drawings in time for examination, so much so, that he told me that in 
one case he was obliged to give a pupil his dinner at his own house for a fort- 
night, and he gave several others their tea, and had it made in the evening for 
them, in order to obtain their attendance for the length of time which he 
‘knew would be necessary to complete the drawings. If those drawings had 
not been completed, of course he would have lost all results upon them, as 
they would not have gained the medals that they have done, for I believe we 
have obtained, according to the last report, something like 30 medals.” 
We could only do so by ealculating upon the results which this school has 
‘ obtained ; but we apprehend that those results might be placed in a very 
different position when the pupils find that the master is entirely in their 
hands, and quite dependent upon them for his salary.” “ You give the master 
‘an inducement to teach the pupils in a certain course, specified by the Depart- 
ment, upon which alone he can obtain results; you give the pupil no induce- 
ment for drawing from those examples ; the only inducement that is held out to 
the pupil is the medal. Now the medal is really held of very little value by many 
of the students, so much so that I know, in the schools in the Potteries, there 
are several medals still lying in the hands of the masters that have never been 
claimed by the pupils.” 
A somewhat different, but not less serious, objection to the adoption of the 
principle is pointed out by Sir Charles Eastlake. He says, “If 1 understand the 
“ matter rightly, there is a certain premium now attached to the results in those 
“ schools. [am not prepared to say that that is a safe principle, because it might 
‘tempt the masters in certain schools to get up a very imposing display of 
“ works, whether conformable to the real objects of the Department or not, and 
“a false estimate might be formed of the supposed advancement of the school.” 

Sir Charles adds, that he should not be opposed to a system of rewarding on 
results if the results were spread over a sufficient time, because in the end it 
would probably be satisfactory, “ but from year to year it would be a dangerous 
“ stimulus, and might lead to bad results.” In a subsequent part of his evidence 
Sir Charles’ explains that what he principally fears is “a misdirection of the 

teaching,” and a “ misapplication of study” in the schools with a view to the 
production of an imposing show of work. Referring to a complaint made by 
some of the witnesses that too much time was sometimes spent by the students 
over particular works, he says, “ if the object were to produce very elaborate and 
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“highly studied works to make an impression, that would be another source 
“ of danger, that they would employ too much time over things that were not 
“ really worth it.” A somewhat different form of the same dang’er is. glanced at 
by Mr. Bowler, who says there have been cases in which a master, instead of 
patiently taking the student through acourse of training, has set the competition 
example at once before him, so that the student is obliged to work with 
the greatest care, minuteness, and delicacy, and that this partly accounts 
for the immense time which is stated by some witnesses to be spent by the stu- 
dents over particular drawings. 

Sir C. Eastlake considers that, with a strictly defined course of instruec- 
tion, such as that which the Department has adopted and of which he entirely 
approves, and with competent examiners, there would probably be sufficient 
safeguards against the dangers he apprehends. But it may be observed that the 
first of these suggested safeguards, viz., a strictly defined course of instruction, 
is open to the objection that, if too rigorously insisted on, it cramps 
the energies of the master, and destroys the interest of the student. That this 
is its tendency may be inferred not only from the complaints made by the 
masters, but from such remarks as those of Mr. Maclise, that there is a “ want 
“ of enthusiasm ” apparent in the works sent up for inspection, and from such 
criticism as is contained in the following extract from the Report of M. Charles 
Robert, cited in the Appendix to the tenth Report of the Department of Science 
and Art: ““The models adopted in England are excellent, the instruction is 
“ properly organized, the resources are in a certain sense unlimited, and the 
“designers of South Kensington show, by prodigies of patience, what may 
“be done by personal energy, when stimulated by all kinds of encouragement. 
“ But their conscientious efforts, the traces of which may be followed out in 
“ copies mathematically exact, and scrupulously worked up, and in compositions 
“which are still awkward, lose their value when placed beside the broad and 
“bold designs of our workmen. By the arrangement and balance of the masses, 
““ by the intelligent sacrifice of minute detail, by the true feeling of outline of 
“form, and of the relative value of tones, these latter appear often to have 
“ divined or comprehended the fundamental laws of Art.” 

Mr. Redgrave says of the Schools of Design in France, that he “ cannot find out 
“ that they have any system whatever ; every school seems to work according to its 
“own will. ...; if any new piece of ornament has been brought out by a cele- 
“ brated ornamentalist they would all work at it to get the new style rather than 
‘“‘ work upon the old examples which we enforce upon our students here.” ‘“ We 
“ believe,” he adds, “ that they have no systemat all.” It is very probable that the 
French are placed at some disadvantage if they have, as Mr. Redgrave says, no 
system at all; butit may be worth considering whether an equal disadvantage 
might not result from having too much system. There is danger, as Mr. Wilson 
points out, in “a mere system of routine and mannerism, generated by any autho- 
“rity operating upon the minds of the whole of the people throughout the 
country.” ‘The very carefully constructed system of instruction which has been 
put forth by the Department of Science and Art cannot fail to be of high value to 
the Art Education of this country; but it appears to Your Committee to be 
very questionable whether it would be desirable to force that system, in all its 
details, upon every school in the United Kingdom. 

On this ground, mainly, Your Committee are induced to doubt the expediency 
of the new pian. Other objections have been taken to it. It is said it will be 
difficult to guard against the danger of a master’s “ touching up ” the works of 
his pupils, and so earning payment unfairly. Mr. Bowler, Sir C. Eastlake, 
and Mr. Redgrave, all recognise this danger, and do not seem to have a very 
clear perception of the mode in which it is to be obviated. Sir C. Eastlake 
treats it asa moral question, and suggests a declaration on the part of the 
master. Mr. Redgrave, and with him Mr. Cole, look to the jealousy of the 
other students as a safeguard against favouritism; but when the question is 
not whether A. or B. shail get a prize, but whether a sufficient number of 
works can be brought up to a standard, the spirit of jealousy will hardly be 
evoked. The difficulty is enhanced by the fact mentioned to Your Committee 
by the master of the St. Martin’s-lane school, on the occasion of their visit, 
that some masters find it desirable, for the sake of the instruction, to touch the 
works of their pupils to a greater or less extent; and though such touches, 
made merely by way of correction, will probably be easily discerned by a 

practised 
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practised eye, it is obvious that a door may thus be opened to what might 


become fraudulent practices. But though Your Committee are of opinion that 
there is force in this objection, and in several others which have been made to 
the plan of paying on results, their main ground for questioning the desir- 
ableness of the plan is that which they have stated above; viz., that it has a 
tendency to destroy the elasticity of Art-teaching, and thus to cramp the 
genius of our designers, to render the schools unpopular, and to diminish 


the chance of local : support. 


Upon a review of the whole case, Your Committee are of opinion that the 
system of payment on results, introduced by the recent Minutes, is not well 


. adapted to the Schools of Art. They agree with the Department that there are 


inconveniences in the system of pay ment on certificates ; but they believe that 


_a better substitute for it might be found than that which has been adopted. In 


their judgment it yvould be more desirable to have recourse to a system of 

capitation payments regulated by the number of artisans receiving instruction 
from duly qualified teachers in well-conducted schools ; and they believe that 
it would be easy to devise a system on this basis, and, at the same time, to 
impose such conditions upon the grant of public money to any school as might 


ensure its being applied to the education of the artisan, and might render 


necessary some corresponding exertion on the part of the locality. 
That exertion might be called forth by making it a condition of every grant 


that the locality should provide and maintain suitable premises for the use of 


the school. 

Your Committee are further of opinion that it would conduce to the better 
management of the schools, and would obviate some complaints which have 
been made, if the capitation grants were, as far as possible, substituted for all 
other kinds of aid to the local schools. They think that prizes on local exami- 
nations should be curtailed, and that local medals should no longer be given. 
They also think that it would be well to discontinue the present system of supply- 
ing the schools with examples, and other works, at a reduced cost. That system 
involves a considerable expenditure on the part of the State, and gives rise to 
complaints which, whether they are well or ill founded, it is desirable to prevent. 
The local committees, aided by the masters, and availing themselves of the 
advice which they would always obtain from the Department, might well be 
trusted to make their own selections, and might be called on to make their own 
‘purchases. 

There is still another subject upon which a good deal of evidence has been 
given, and which demands attention. A very large proportion of the sums 
voted by Parliament for the encouragement of Art education, is applied to the 
support of the Museum: at South Kensington: It is alleged, on the part of 
the Department, that the Museum and the establishments at South Kensington 
generally, are of great value to the provincial schools. | It is alleged, on the part 
of the provincial schools, that their interests are sacrificed to those of South 
Kensington, and the Museum, in particular, is much less useful to them than it 
ought to be. It appears unnecessary to prolong their Report by an analysis of 
the arguments on either side. It is the opinion of Your Committee that there 
is a certain amount of justice on both.) There can be no doubt that the fine 
collection at South Kensington is caleulated to raise the taste of the country, 
or, at all events, of those persons who are able to visit it; but it is equally 
certain that it is only a small proportion of the provincial public which has the 
opportunity of domg so, and it appears that the arrangements made for circu- 
lating portions of the collection to the provincial towns are as yet far from 
perfection. That the collection of works of Art, and the library attached to it, 
are not made as useful to the country schools as they might be, is due, perhaps, 
in part to the fact that the local committees are but imperfectly aware of the 
advantages which the Department offers them, but partly also to some defects 
in the arrangements of the Department itself. . Mr. Cole suggests some 
relaxations of the conditions under which works of Art are lent to the provin- 
ial schools, which he thinks might induce the local committees to borrow them 
more freely than at present... He also throws out some valuable suggestions as 
to the formation of local museums, to be supported in great part by a system of 
circulating some of the works of Art belonging, not only to South Kensington, 
but also to the Natioual Gallery and the British Museum. These suggestions 
are well worthy of consideration. 
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It appears, however, to Your Committee, that the complaints made on the 
part of the provincial schools are not likely to be satisfactorily met unless a 
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| distinct line is drawn between the sums voted for the purchase of works of 
a Art, which are for the nost part to be deposited at South Kensington, and those 
| Ev. 4356. voted for the direct encouragement of the provincial schools. Mr. Cole appears to 
| consider that such a separation as this would be inexpedient, and illustrates his 
| objection by pointing to a case in which a large and unexpected demand was 
| made upon the funds of the Department, for the purchase of .a particular 
collection of Art treasures. Butit is to this power of appropriating money voted 
| for the promotion of Art in the country generally, to the purchase of specimens 
, for the Museum, that the managers of the provincial schools particularly object; 
| and Your Committee consider that it is desirable, so far as it -is possible, to. 
Hf separate the vote for the one object from the vote for the other, so-as to put an 
| end to the suspicion that the interests of the country schools are occasionally 
sacrificed to those of the central Museum. 


th Your Committee subjoin the following Resolutions, containing the recom- 
i mendations to which they have agreed. :— : 

Hi Resoived,—TVhat a central training school for teachers be maintained as at 
i present, and sufficiently qualified scholars from local schools be admitted to the 
training school at the expense of the State, the study of decorative Art useful 
: for manufactures being the primary object; other scholars should also be 
i _ admitted to the training school upon payment of remunerative fees. 

He That the collection of works of decorative Art at South Kensington be made 
il _ more generally useful than at present throughout the country, especially in 
ih connection with local Museums. ; 

i ~ That a national competition of works from all the local Schools of Art in con- 
"i nection with the Department continue to be held annually at South Kensington, 
and a limited number of prizes awarded. 

iH That local Schools of Art be left to establish themselves wherever they can 
| take root, and to extend their operations to all classes of society, and to charge 
i) such fees as their managers may think suitable. 

3 That the conditions of granting any State aid to local Schouls of Art be: 
(a) that night classes for artisans be open at least three times a week, at fees 
ik within the reach of .artisans; (6) that the teachers be-certificated, and receive 
ti the whole of the fees of the artisan classes ; and (c) that the localities provide 
suitable premises, and pay all charges for rent, taxes, and repairs. 

| That no further grants be made in aid, either of building, renting, or repair- 
il ing Schools of Art. 

i) That no further grants be made in aid of purchasing examples, models, casts, 
" or apparatus. 7 

That it be a condition of Government aid, that.a public examination of every 
aided School of Art be held annually, through the agency of its local committee, 
and that the results of such examination should be reported to the Department 
in such form as the Department may prescribe. 

That payments to certificated Art Teachers should be so far assimilated to. 
those made to teachers of Science, that a capitation payment should be made 
for every artisan student who has received 40 lessons within the year. 

That the works of the students in their examination, certified by two 
members of the loeal committee as being the student’s own work, should be 
sent up to the Central Department. 

That fewer prizes and no medals should be given by the Central Department 
on local examinations of aided Schools of Art. | 

That if ever an Inspector reports that an aided School of Art is held in unsuit- 

Pe able premises, or uses bad models, examples, or apparatus, or that the teaching 
‘eo is deficient, aid may be wholly or partially withheld, until the local committee 
consent to make such changes as are deemed essential to the proper conduet of 
the school. 

ji That the Votes for the Museum at South Kensington and for the Schools of 
1 Art should be kept distinct. 


i= 8 July 1864. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Veneris, 18° die Martii, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. Arthur Mills. 

Mr.. Potter. 

Mr. Bazley. 

Mr. Gregson. 


Sir Stafford Northcote called to the Chair. 
The Committee deliberated. 


[ Adjourned to Monday, April 11, at 12 o’clock. 


Lune, 11° die Aprilis, 1864 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir. StarprorD Norruoore in the Chair. 


Mr. Lowe. Mr 
Mr. Tite. Mr 
Mr. Crum-Ewing. Mr 
Mr. Potter. Mr 


Mr. William Ewart. 
Mr. Bazley. 


‘The, Committee deliberated. 


Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. Richard Redgrave severally examined. 


[Adjourned to Thursday next, at 12 o’clock. 


Jovis, 14° die Aprilis, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


In the absence of the Chairman, Mr. AppERLEY took 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in the Chair. 


Mr. Adderley. My. 
Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. 
Mr. Potter. Mr. 
Mr. Gregson, Sir 
Mr. William Ewart. 


Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. Richard Redgrave further examined. 


Rev. Robert Gregory examined. 


Mr. Edward Egerton. 
Mr. William, Ewart. 
Mr. Adderley. 

Mr. Trefusis. 

Mr. Lowe. 


. Gregson. 

. Edward Egerton, 
. Salt. 

- Adderley. 

. Maguire. 

- Arthur Mills. 


et a 


the Chair. Afterwards, 


Maguire. 

Bazley. 

Tite. 

Arthur Mills, 
Stafford Northcote. 


[Adjourned to Monday next, at 12 o’clock. 
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Lune, 18° die Aprilis, 1864. 


i 
1 
| MEMBERS PRESENT: 
il 
i 
| Sir Strarrorp NorrHcore in the Chair. 
1: Mr. Gregson. Mr. Bazley. 
ih Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Adderley. 
‘iy Mr. Potter. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
ug Mr. Trefusis. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
Hf Mr. Cave. Mr. Tite. 
| Mr. Edward Egerton. | Mr. Maguire. 
i Rev. Robert Gregory further examined. 
nk | | 
A Mr. John Sparkes examined. 
i [Adjourned to Thursday next, at 12 o’clock.. 
i 
i 
| 
i Jovis, 21° die Aprilis, 1864. 
i MEMBERS PRESENT : 
i} ; 
it Sir Starrord Nortucore in the Chair. 
Ht Mr. Trefusis. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
iN Mr. Bazley. Mr. Maguire. 
iW Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Gregson. 
4 Mr. Potter. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
i] Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. Cave. 
| Mr. Lowe. ; Mr. Tite. 
i Mr. Adderley. | 
i Mr. John Sparkes further examined. 
1 Mr. Edward Brewtnall and Mr. Joseph Patrich Bacon severally examined. 
‘! [Adjourned to Monday next, at 12 o’clock.. 
Lune, 25° die Aprilis, 1864. 
MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Sir Starrorp Norrucore in the Chair. 
Mr. William Ewart. | Mr. Trefusis. 
Mr, Gregson. Mr. Salt. 
Mr. Baziey. Mr. Lowe. 
Mr. Potter. Mr. Maguire. 
Mr. Crum-Ewing. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
Mr. Adderley. Mr. Cave. 
Mr. Edward Egerton. 
| ii Mr. Ellis Abraham Davidson examined. 
{ Mr. J. P. Bacon further examined. 


[Adjourned to Thursday next, at 12 o’clock.. 
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Jovis, 28° die Aprilis, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in the Chair. 


Mr. Gregson. Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Potter. Mr. Adderley. 

Mr. Bazley. Mr. Edward Egerton. 
Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Trefusis. 

Mr. Crum-Ewing. Mr. Tite. 

Mr. Arthur Mills. | 


Mr. Potter (a Member of the Committee), Mr. David Murray, and Mr. Frederic 
Thomas Keith, severally examined, 


[ Adjourned to Monday next, at 12 o’clock. 


Lune, 2° die Maii, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Starrorp NortrHcore in the Chair. 


Mr. Gregson. | Mr. Lowe. 
Mr. Potter. Mr. William Ewart. 


Mr. Crum-Ewing. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. Tite. 


Mr. Trefusis. 


Mr. Adderley. | 


Mr. C. H. Wilson and Mr. Alexander Macdonald severally examined. 


Mr. Cave. 


{ Adjourned to Thursday next, at Two o’clock. 


Jovis, 5° die Maii, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Starrorp NorrucotTe in the Chair. 


Afterwards, Mr. Apprruey in the Chair. 


Mr. Gregson. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
Mr. Tite. Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Adderley. Mr. Bazley. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
Mr. Lowe. Mr. Salt. 


Mr. Maguire. 
Mr. Henry Cole further examined; Mr. James Brennan examined. 


[ Adjourned to Monday next, at 12 o’clock. 
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al 
i 
| i Lune, 9°. die. Maii, 1864. 
a at : 
i 
it 
: i MEMBERS: PRESENT: 
| Sir Sraprorp: Norracore in. the Chair: 
Hh Mr. Gregson. Mr. Potter, 
iy Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
Hh Mr. Salt; Mr. Trefusis. 
ili Mr. Arthur Mills: Mr. Lowe. 
Hi Mr. Adderley. Mr. Bruce, 
ii Mr. Bazley. ; . Mr. Maguire, 
Hh Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Tite. 
i) Mr. Edward Parker, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Maclise, Mrs Edward Akroyd, and Mn. 
il William Binns, severally examined. 
ti : 
Mi Mr. Henry Cole further examined. 
Hi 


[ Adjourned to Thursday next, at 12 o’clock. 


| i 
i 
Ht 
Ht ‘ alee ne 
i" Jovis, 12° die. Maiti, 1864. 
il 
if : MEMBERS. PRESENT : 
HH Sir Srarrorp Norrucore in the-Chair. 
ie Mr. Adderley. Mr. Gregson. 
iW Mr. Edward. Egerton. Mr. Lowe. 
i Mr. Salt: Mr. Tite. 
i Mr. Potter. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
ii Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Arthur Mills: 
i Mr. Bazley. 
i, Mr. M. D. Hollins and Mr. Henry Alexander Bowler severally examined. 
i Mr. John Sparkes further examined. 
i [Adjourned to Monday, 23d May, at 12 o’clock. 
Lune, 23° die. Maii, 1864. 
; _ MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Sur STAFFORD NorTHCOTE in the Chair. 
Mr. Tite. Mr. Adderley. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
1 Mr. Gregson. Mr. Lowe. 
ie Mr. Potter. Mr. Trefusis. 
i Mr. Bazley. Mr. Crum-Ewing, 
i Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Cave. 
ie Mr. Bruce. 
i, The Hon. Bouverie F. Primrose examined. 
| Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. Richard Redgrave further examined. 
{ij { Adjourned ta Thursday next, at 10 o’clock, 
at the South Kensington Museum. 
Hi a 
| 
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Jovis, 26° die Maiti, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Stafford Northcote (Chairman), | Mr. Bazley. 

Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. Arthur Mills. 
Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Adderley. 
Mr. Potter. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Tite. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. Gregson. 


The Committee met at South Kensington Museum, and visited the training schools. 


| Adjourned. 
Lune, 4° die Julti, 1864. 
MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in the Chair. 
Mr. Potter. Mr. Lowe. 
Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Edward Egerton. 
Mr. Bazley. Mr. Gregson. 
Mr. Adderley. Mr. Trefusis. 
Mr. Arthur Mills. Mr. Tite. 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Maguire. 


Mr. Salt. 


Draft Report proposed by the Chairman, read 1° as follows :— 


** THE point to which Your Committee have particularly directed their attention is, the 
manner in which the Department of Science and Art deals with the several Schools of 
Art established in London and in various parts of the country. They have not left out of 
view the fact that a very large proportion of the grant annually made to the Department 
is expended upon the Museum at South Kensington, and that the Museum is supported as 
an important branch of the system of Art Education. But they have not iaesscile it 
necessary to inquire minutely into the details of that expenditure, or to enter upon ques- 
tions which have, within a few years, formed the subject of the Report of another Com- 
mittee of your Honourable House. In any remarks, therefore, that Your Committee may 
make upon the Museum, they will confine themselves to the question of its relations to 
the other parts of the general system of National Education in Art. 

‘“‘ Twenty-seven years have now elapsed since the first establishment (in 1837) of a 
Government School of Design. In the course of those years, various changes have taken 
place in the views of those who have from time to time had the direction of the Art Edu- 
cation of the country, and in the systems on which they have acted. The period from 
1837 to 1852 may be regarded as a period of experiment, during which the Government 
endeavoured to supply a remedy for the alleged artistic inferiority of our manufacturers 
to those of other countries, by the maintenance of a Head School of Design in London, 
and of a limited number of provincial schools in the chief seats of manufacturing industry, 
with a view to the direct promotion of Ornamental Art. The questions which arose in 
the course of this experiment were numerous, and did not admit of immediate solution. 
The several Reports of the.Council of the School.of Design, and the evidence taken before 
a Committee of your Honourable House in 1849, show what the nature of those questions 
was. Among the more important were these :—out of what funds the schools ought to be 
supported ; what class of students ought to be admitted into them ; whether the course of 
instruction to be followed in them should be immediately and exclusively directed to the 
formation of designers for special objects of manufacture, or whether it-should embrace 
elementary teaching of drawing on a large scale; and whether it should extend to'the 
cultivation of the general taste of the public, as well as to the special education ‘of the 
ornamental artist; what should be the relations between the head school and the pro- 


vincial schools, and what should be those between the local committees, the masters of the 


provincial schools, and the Government. 
<< 


' At the time when the great changes which took place in 1852 were determined on, 

the chief features of the system were these: The Central School at Somerset House was 

under the immediate control and management of the Board of Trade: The number of 

students attending it, including those in the Female School, was 454; the amount:of fees 

paid Dy them was 442 /.; there were no local subscriptions, and the cost to the: Govern- 
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ment, excluding the charge for management, was 3,474/.,.Connected: with the head’ 
school was a small collection of casts and examples of ornament, which, for want of space 
for its display, was of little practical use. _ There were,17 provincial schools, attended by 
2,842 students, paying 1,994. im fees, and receiving 6,850.7. in direct grants from the» 
Government, besides their share in the sums voted for the purchase of examples and books, | 
for lectures, for inspection, and for general management... These sums amounted to 4,730-2. 
A sum of 3,447 /. appears to have been received from voluntary local subscriptions... Many: |- 
of the, arrangements) of these provincial. schools were regulated by the local committees, | 
but the masters were appointed and: paid, by the, Board, of Trade, and were required to 
follow the course. of instruction prescribed by it: The. salaries, paid. to: the provincial: » 
masters varied from 150.7, to'4007..a year. The Government also: provided, the schools 
with examples, and other “outfit,” free of charge. The fees, were carried to the account 
of the general revenue of the country. It..was, however, found difficult in practice: to 
carry on the course of instruction -preseribed by the Government, on account of: the gr¢at 
need of elementary teaching which existed among the, students... It was.also found diffi- 
cult to obtain from the manufacturers any adequate, subscriptions, for the, support of the 
schools; and the Government; which had) originally required that a:sum. equal to the 
public grant should, in every case, be provided from local resources, found it: necessary to 
relax that rule in| many instances. The. position, of the provincial schools was on these. 
accounts unsatisfactory ; while the head school in, London, was imperfectly developed, and 
was by no means accomplishing: all. that was expected of such an institution. The whole: : 
cost of the schools in London and in the | provinces, including management, as shown by 
the, Estimate of 1851-2, was.15,000 J. ; ) 

‘In the early part of 1852 the Board,of Trade, being desirous to, place the schools upon’ } 
a more satisfactory footing, proposed, the constitution of a, Department.of Practical Art. 
In making this proposal to the Treasury, ‘the Board. of Trade intimated. their intention to 
consider whether, it might not, be proper ‘ to concentrate, the assistance rendered by the 
‘Government in. the establishment of either, one, ora very few: schools, | in which only 
‘ pupils might be admitted whothad already acquired the rudiments’ of, artistic education,» 
‘and had evinced thei aptitude for its further advancement, leaving it,to,local,.exertion), 
‘ to. provide this elementary instruction.’|,,-, | 7 

** Upon the constitution of the new Department, its superintendents (Mr. Cole.and Mr. 
Redgrave) addressed. a letter to the President of the Board of Trade, which was presented 
to Parliament, with the Istimate of 1852-3, in, which they laid down, as ‘a leading prin-: 
‘ ciple of its future,:management,’, that it should, endeavour ‘to make the Department, as 
‘ far as. practicable, self-supporting, in \all, its, branches.’, The: system,-adopted by. this 
Department, which was shortly afterwards remodelled, and became .‘ the, Department. of. 
‘ Science and Art,’ may be thus described.,, The direct support, which had been given tothe 
provincial schools was gradually withdrawn from them. The, Government. ceased. ‘to 
appoint the masters, or to pay their salaries: . They, handed | over the appointments. to’ the 
local, committees, and, generally speaking, though subject to some stipulations or recom- 
mendations, as to the apportionment ofthe fees, they left the, local, committees to make 
their own bargains with their masters.,,,They ceased, to,supply the schools with. outfit and 
examples gratuitously, and substituted a system of selling them at a reduced price... They 
concentrated their chief attention upon the central school in London, in which they. under- 
took the training) of masters, for | the \henefit, of the provincial, schools.) Of\this training 
school they undertook the entire. cost,and, the entire management.’ They organized a 
highly elaborate and complete, system of instruction in all. branches of Art connected with, 
or bearing on, Manufactures. |; They encouraged’ the masters.in| training te quality them- 
selves to teach upon this system,|by granting to them certificates on their, passing certain 
stages of the course, and) by ‘attaching to/ those certificates a money, value proportioned ito 
the extent of the masters’ acquirements., They,,encouraged the schools to pursue. the 
course, by offering to the students medals,.and other prizes, for, proficiency, in it,.and by 
making grants to the school.of books and examples-in respect.of the medals gained; they 
also offered to the students a special. inducement. to master, the scientific branchés of the 
course by the establishment of free studentships, to be held by those who.passed in certain 
specified stages. They developed largely the Central Department by. the establishment 
of the Masters’ Training School, and, by the formation of the important Museum, which 
now occupies a prominent position among; the institutions connected. with the. Department. 
They undertook, to give'a:wide range ito, the influence of, these central institutions, by 
opening the Training School. to students from the country, and, granting’ them, not, only... 
free instruction, but an allowance of from 5.s.' to 30.s/.a week for their maintenance while. 
attending it; by admitting, students to the Museum, and. by lending articles, from, the 
Museum, as well’ as. books from the central library, to the several.schools, They further 
encouraged, the provincial, schools, by the appointment. of pupil teachers; who were | paid 


_by the State, to assist the masters.in their work ;. and. by the: grant of funds’ in aid of the 


building of; schools, with a view to,secure their erection on a good system; and upon satis-, 
factory terms. 

“In return for these advantages, the Government required the schools to make provision 
for the admission.of the artizan class to the regular school course on very moderate 
terms, and for the extension of elementary teaching of drawing to the children. in, the 
National Schools... The first of these objects they proposed to attain by, requiring that a 
certain number of evening classes should be open at a fee of 6 d. a week, or 2s/.a month. 
To attain the second, they at first made it a condition of the establishment of a School of 
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Art in any place that a certain number of local public schools should be found willing to 
provide the whole of their scholars with at least one drawing les sson a week, and to pay 
the master of the School of Art not less than 5 1. a year for giving it. This condition 
was, in fact, a cardinal point of the new system. Under the previous ‘system, the Govern- 
ment had selected the places in which schools should be est: iblished, and hs 1d endeavoured 
to secure a certain amount of local support by requiring a guar: tee that half the cost 
should be provided from local sources: ‘ but ‘the result has show n,’ say the authors of 
the First Report of the Department of Practical Art, ‘that very few localities have 
‘kept the engagement, and in many places it has been proved that the more the Govern 

‘ ment aided, the less the locality ‘did for itself. It therefore became necessary,” chiey 
proceed to say, ‘to.change the system, unless Art was only to be taught as ac harity ; and 
‘the Board of Trade resolved, not indeed to discourage any local desires for Art 
: « Education, but to measure the expression of them by the local ac ts; to take performances 

rather than promises as the grounds for rendering assistance, and to endeavour to 
‘ establish a self-acting system.’ Schools of Art were e accordingly established, not only in 
places selected by the Government on account of their presumed importance as seats of 
manufacturing industry, but in all places where local committees could be formed, and 
where three (or five) public schools could be found willing to pay 57. a year for instruc- 
tion in drawing. Under this system the number of provincial schools has risen from 
17 to 90. But the condition res specting the payments on the part of local public schools 
has been gradually relaxed, and by the latest Minutes has been entirely put an end to. 

“The connection between the provincial Schools of Art and the primary or parochial 
schools is, however, still preserved, and constitutes an important feature in the system, 
Of the 87,330 persons whom the Department numbered among its students in 1863, 
71,423 were children attending parochial schools and receiving one or two drawing lessons 
a week from the master of the neighbouring School of Art, or from some of his assistants, or 
from their own schoolmaster in case he held a certificate of compete ency from the Department. 

“Et a now be convenient to describe generally the nature of the changes which have 
recently been made in this system. In the autumn of 1862 and the spring of 1863 four 
vines were passed by the Committee of Council on Education, the first of which pro- 
vided that certain payments should be made on results of instruction in drawing in schools 
for the poor, which payments were to be divided in varying proportions between the 
master of the School of Art who had superintended the instruction, and the managers of 
the primary school in which the instruction had been given, according as the master of the 
latter did or did not hold a certificate of competency to teach drawing; and that certain 
payments should also be made in respect of pupil- -teachers who might pass a certs in 
examination. These last -payments were to be made to the master of the School of Art, 
or to the managers of the primary school, according as the pupil-teacher had been t: aught 
by the one or the other master. 

* The second Minute provided that, from the 1st October 1863, payments should cease 
to be made upon certificates taken by masters of Schools of Art, thi at ‘a system of pay- 
‘ ments on results should wholly regulate the payments to Schools of Art, and that such 

‘ payments should be made only on behalf of artisans, children of the labouring poor, 
* schol: urships, persons in training as Art teachers, or employed as designers for manu- 
‘ facturers.’ 

The third Minute abolished prize-studentships and Art pupil-teacherships, and estab- 
lished in lieu thereof local scholarships and national scholarships: the number of the 
former to be regulated at each school by ‘the number of children taught drawing in 
‘ schools for the poor in the local Art’ Sc thool ;’ the number of the latter to be 15 in all, : and 
to be anually offered in competition to the various local sc thools. 

« The fourth Minute prescribed in detail the conditions on which the payments on results 
contemplated by the second Minute should be made. These conditions are exc eedingly 
complicated, and their effect cannot be understood without a tolerably familiar acquain- 
tance with the details of the course of instruction. The payments which may be claimed 
are classed in the Minute under seven heads, but several of these admit of subdivison; 
and, upon a closer examination, the number of heads under which distinct claims for pay- 
ment may be made on account of work done in the School of Art, or in the schools for the 
poor connected with it, appears to be 12, besides the payments which may be claimed on 
'the local scholarships under the third Minute, and those for the instruction of pupil- 
teachers under the first. The full effect of the conditions will not be understood upon a 
mere perusal of the Minute, since several of the payments are stated to be claimable in 
respect of the local medals and national medallions gained in different stages; and in order 
to know what payments it is possible for a school to gain, it is necessary to refer to the 
rules which regulate the grant of medals; these are contained in earlier Minutes, and are 
themselves somewhat complicated. The 23 stages into which the course of instruction is 
divided are subdivided into 61 sections; of these there are 14 in which (as appears from 
the Directory published by the Department) no local medals can be gained, and there 
are only 31 in which national medallions can be gained. In some sections students who 
have in a previous year obtained local medals, but not national medallions, may again send 
up works for the national competition, although they cannot receive a second local medal. 
In other sections they may obtain local medals, and forward the works for national com- 
petition in three different years. Your Committee cannot hope to present a complete 
account of all these intricacies, but there is one point to which they feel bound to call atten- 
tion, as some stress has been laid upon it. Payment will only be made on medals and 
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medallions gained by artisans. But all.classes are equally entitled te compete for them; 
and the number of each that.can be gained, in any school is limited... It may therefore 
easily happen that a number. of artisans may reach the medal standard, but»that, being 
beaten by students of the higher classes, they may fail to obtain them; ‘and as the medals 
gained by the higher class of students.are not. entitled -to payment, the payment will in 
such case be entirely lost to the school. Lt Fe : 

“Having thus described the general outlines of the system of Art Instruction previously 
to 1852, the system which obtained from 1852 to 1863, and the changes recently made jin 
the latter, Your Committee proceeded to inquire into the question of expense... They. have 
endeavoured to ascertain the cost per head. ofthe instruction of each student under the 
old and the new systems respectively, with.a-view to ‘compare the expense incurred by 
the State under the present system with that.incurred. under. the system, which. existed 
before 1852; but they have found :some difficulty in fixing a fair basis for the comparison. 
It is not, easy. to:say how much of the expenditure upon the Museum at South Kensington 
ought to be set .down.as expenditure incurred: on account. of. the’ Schools of Art. . The 
Museum, is undoubtedly to be regarded as an instrument of Art Edueation, and. its. cost 
must be reckoned among the items of the National Grants for the promotion of that educa- 
tion ;. but, it cannot; fairly. be said that the Museum:is supported-simply for the. benefit of 
the 16,000, or. the 90,000 students. who are direetly or indireetly connected with the 
several Schools of Art... It must in fairness be looked upon as a national institution, 
designed to improve the. taste of the public at large, and thus to accomplish one of the 
main objects which the promotersiof Art Education have always proposed to themselyes— 
-that of creating a demand for a superior class of Art in conneetion -with Manufactures. 

“Mr. Cole takes the portion of the Votes of 1863-4 fairly chargeable to Schools of Art 
at 40,0002, and, dividing this sum. by. the total number of persons taught drawing 
through the agency of the Department, he finds. the average cost per student to be ‘ some- 
‘thing between 8s. and 9s. per head.’ 

*“‘ Mx, Bacon,.on the other hand, taking the whole expenditure of .1862-3 (97,392 1.) on 
the Museum, andon the Schools of Science and Navigation, as well as.on the Schools of 
Art, as the. basis of his caleulation, and apportioning the cost of the students in the Art 
Schools, and of the children learning drawing in the National Schools, in accordance with 
the presumed number of hours.spent upon their instruction, arrives at the conclusion that 
the average cost of each child.is 11s..74.d., and thatof each student 3, 98. 114-d. 

“ Lastly, in. the account presented by the Department, and which will be found, in the 
Appendix, the amount of the. Government Grant. for 1863-4 is taken (exclusively of the 
cost of general management and of the.cost of the Museum) at,35,8912; and this. sum, 
when apportioned to the Provincial. Schools, the Metropolitan Schools, and the Training 
Schools, respectively, gives an average expenditure of 16s. -3d. per head for the students 
in the-first, lls, -4d. per head for those in the second, and 687. 9s. 6d. per head for those 
in the third (or training) schools. Mr. Cole gives some further explanation of this calculation. 

““ Your Committee are of opinion that as the principles upon which the average cost. per 
head is to be galculated are open to so much doubt, such calculations cannot satisfactorily 
be made the basis of a comparison between the cost-of the existing Schools of Art and the 
old Schools of Design... On the other hand, it is easy to.compare the whole amount, of the 
old Vote for, Schools of Design with the whole amount of the new Vote for the Depart- 
ment of Art... The whole estimate forthe former, as.has been observed; amounted in 1851 
to 15,0004,;. while in. 1864. the estimate for Art Education, including the cost of the 
Museum and a proportion of the charge for general management, amounts to 90,0002 

“ Mr. Cole points.out.that the broad difference in principle between: the two systems is, 
that formerly it was the. Government which decided in what locality Schools of Design 
should be established, whereas now each locality decides for itself whether. it will have 
a school or not...‘ The Department,’ he says, ‘has laid down no, rule where State 
‘ assistance shall be given, and where it.shall. not. He proceeds to: point out that if it 
should be considered sound policy to extend Schools-of Art to all towns having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 and upwards, upon. the assumption that every such town desired to. have a 
School of Art, and that the present. rate of working were continued, the additional cost to 
the State would be about 95,000/, According to. this view the whole estimate might 
possibly in course of time reach 200,000Z. a year. 

“« Mr. Cole argues that the system is rapidly becoming a self-supporting one, inasmuch as 
the average cost of each student to the State is much less than it formerly was. This fact 
(assuming the correctness of the calculation on which.it rests) might be fairly used to show 
that. more students are, taught for each pound expended by the State than were taught 
under the former system; but it is somewhat difficult. to see how institutions which, takem 
as a whole, now cost 90,0001 a year, and which may hereafter cost double that sum, 
can be said to be more nearly self-supporting than institutions which, when taken: 
as a whole, cost 15,000/... It is of course evident that, as the fees paid per head by the 
students haye not diminished concurrently with the diminution in the cost per head 
defrayed by the Government, a greater proportion of the whole cost of the student’s edu- 
cation is now borne by himself; and. it. is arguable that the same process may continue 
until the cost of education per head has been reduced to the amount paid. in fees, or the 
fees have been raised so.as,to cover the cost of education, If this. point. could be reached, 
the system would undoubtedly become self-supporting, and it would be a matter of no 
concern to the National Exchequer how widely it might spread;. but so long as the: cost 
of instruction. exceeds. the amount. received from fees, the difference must: be borne either 
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by loeal contributions or by grants from the public purse; and under those circumstances 
a self-acting ‘system, which admits ‘any place fulfilling certain conditions to a share in the 
public grants, obviously: tends, in proportion as it is successful, to throw an increasing 
charge upon the Treasury. 

« ]t is therefore important, before inquiring into the details of the present arrange- 
ments. or into the value of the results obtained under them, to inquire what prospect there 
is of the system'really becoming in’ any true sense a self-supporting one; that is to say, 
what prospect there is of the total cost being reduced, and of the total receipts from fees 
being increased. Mr. Cole considers that ‘the progressive increase which has taken 
«place in the fees is evidence of the soundness of the principle adopted in managing the 
«schools. If one could contemplate a system,’ he adds, ‘by which the people, being 
‘ instructed, would pay the total cost of their instruction, that possibly would be the per- 
© fection of a’system, and that they are getting on to domg it I have no doubt at all; it 
‘may be some years before they pay quite enough, but I think the evidence shows that 
‘they are going on, and paying more than formerly. If only the localities would rid the 
¢ students of the cost of the buildings, I have not a doubt that, with a little stimulus in 
‘the shape of Government prizes and some auxiliary payments, not of any great amount, 
¢ the schools would be thoroughly ‘self-supporting.’ Now, it appears that the receipts from 
fees in the year 1863 were 18,425 1, while the expenditure out of public funds upon the 
Art Schools alone, exclusive of the expenditure upon the Museum, and exclusive also of 
the charge for management, was 46,636 1. “Adding to this expenditure on the part of 
the publie the amount of the local contributions, which may be taken at from 2,2001. to 
2,400/., we'find that tlie excess’ of expenditure over the amount received from fees is 
about 30,0007., which sum may accordingly be taken as the measure of the amount by 
which the system at present falls short of se!f-support. If the expenditure remains con- 
stant, the fees must be nearly tripled before they can meet it. If the fees are not raised, 
the expenditure must be reduced to about three-eighths of its present amount before it is 
brought down to the self-supporting level.” Your Committee have not received any evi-+ 
dence tending to show that either of ‘these conditions is very likely to be fulfilled. The 
total amount of the fees received in the year is indeed increasing; but this merease is con- 
sequent, not upon any alteration in the rates of the fees, but upon the increase in the 
number of students. The average rate of fees paid, except in the central school, is now 
lower than it was in 1851. In the provincial schools the average rate is now 13s. 9 $d. 
against 14s, -4d. in ‘1851. “Nor does the’system at present in force admit of any material 
inerease in this’¥ate.’ It°is true that no limit is fixed upon the amount which may be 
charged to the morning classes, and Mr: Cole points out that the fees received from the 
students who attend those classes form an important element in the receipts of the schools. 
But it is still necessary that three evening classes in the week should be open at a charge 
not exceeding 2s, amonth, and that a certain proportion of children should be taught 
drawing in the elementary: schools at an almost nominal charge, or even without any 
charge at all) These two requirements, which have hitherto veen regarded as vitally 
necessary, must keep down the average rate of the fees to about the present level, more 
especially sinee the limit imposed on the fees for the artisan class is found practically to 
prevent any great increase in those of the other classes. As regards any increase in the 
receipts from fees consequent upon an increase in the number of students, it will be 
observed that itsimportance will preatly depend upon the mode adopted for paying the 
master. “If the master is paida fixed yearly sum, then an increase in the number of pay- 
ing students will simply produce a net addition to the income of the school equal to the 
amount of the fees they pay, and the Government grant will remain the same; but if the 
master is to be paid upon the results of the work done by his students, then an addition to 
their number ‘will; in all probability, entail an addition to the results obtained, and conse- 
quently to the payments claimed; and an increase of fees from this cause will, therefore, 
probably be to‘some extent accompanied by an increase in the cost of the school. 

** Upon the whole, therefore, Your Committee are of opinion that it is improbable that 
the schools will ever become self-supporting upon the present system; nor do they think 
that the substitution of payments on results for payments on certificates will tend to make 
them ‘so, unless indeed the payments on results are to be gradually contracted, either by 
making the results more difficult of attaiument, or by gradually reducing the payments 
on them, and ultimately withdrawing them altogether. Mr. Cole hints at the possibility 
of such a process, and regards it-as one of the great recommendations of the» new plan. 
But it is obvious to ask'in what manner it is expected that such a change will work. Are 
the fees to be raised ? or are larger local subscriptions to be obtained? or are the masters 
to be content with lower emoluments? 

«The difficulties which lie in the way of an increase of the income from fees have 
already been noticed." As regards the prospect of increased local subscriptions, no 
very encouraging facts have come’ under the notice of Your Committee. The sub- 
scriptions, which in 1851 amounted to 3,347 U., or nearly one-sixth of the whole expendi- 
ture on the schools; amounted in’ 1862 to less than 2,500 7., or 1-36th of the expenditure 
of 90,0007., which “is the amount’ of the expenditure on the schools and the Museum 
together, and about 1-18th of the expenditure of even 46,000 1., which is the lowest that 
can be set against’ the schools alone. The evidence, too, which has been received from 
particular places tends further to show the smallness of the probability of any material 
increase in local contributions. At Warrington, where a School of Art has existed since 
1853, and where its value is said to be universally acknowledged, the subscriptions remain 
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stationary, at about. 302. a-year; and, though the numberof the students has. increased, 
within the last. five years, from;:.900 to 4,400;:or- about... per cent., the amount of. the 
fees has, only increased: from,'135.2. to.148 Z,.or about .-per cent... The secretary does 
not think; that a rate could be raised, or.that they-could. get: much more than at'-present 
by. way of subseriptions., At Stoke-upon-Trent, where. the operations of the’ School of 
Art have, been. peculiarly ‘successful,and. where:a remarkable development: has, in: con- 
sequence, been produced in, the; trade of the place, Mr. Hollins, the senior ‘partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Minton &Co.; states that the manufacturers generally: have failed:to show 
their appreciation of the school by very large subscriptions; and that: he does not: believe 
that, if ~the Government grant, were. withdrawn, they would: support: it: themselves, 
Nearly every.year, he adds, reduces the..amount. of subscriptions, |; The: evidence! rom 
Halifax; from Paisley,and from N orwich,is much to:the ‘same effects | «At Lambeth, Mr. 
Gregory states that it, would be impossible to get subscriptions. At: Chester, where the 
school is. considered. very successful, there:areno subscriptions at all, and the master states 
that.they have never been applied for, because: it has: been. made clear that they would be 
‘entirely opposed to the spirit ofthe place.’ At Glasgow; it is stated, that | the ‘subserip~ 
tions, which at first. were very liberal, have now dropped to nothing and though the late 
head-master, Mr. Wilson,,is -himself of opinion, that they might be raised again, he states 
that the local. committee! do not take! the.same view, Finally, Mr. Petter, who’ has 
watched the: growth and.progress of Art; Education in this country for: the! Jast. 30) or /40 
years, and who. is well qualified to. speak of the state of feeling in Manchester, gives: it as 
his positive opinion; that if the school in that town is to be kept on asa School of Design, 
there is not, the: slightest chance that it. would’ be supported, by the locality ;.though ‘he 
adds that he believes.a School of High Art might, and would, be kept wp-there.. 

“The only town from which evidence to a contrary effect has been received is Sheffield, 
Mr. Parker, while, stating that, he does not think that the manufacturers of Sheffield appre- 
ciate the School of Art as much,as they ought, nevertheless gives. it-as. his Opinion: that 
were the Government grant withdrawn, ithe school: would be kept. up by: private sub- 
scriptions, | | | ene 

“* The idea that rates might, be raised for the purpose of supporting: Schools of Art) is 
one which has: long been fumiliar to: those who «have: had the: direction of the system’ of 
Government Aid; : but!it.does not appear probable that rating will be» very extensively, 
resorted to. The Cork School is the only one which is at present so supported, though) it 
is stated that-a rate has recently, been agreed to) at: Burslem in: Staffordshire: Mr, Parker, 
speaking of Sheftield,.cays that ereati objection would) bestaken to/a rate in: that town, and 
that ‘the public in, general who would, have to pay the rate would say,! Let the manu-. 
‘facturers pay for themselves if. they want to encourage design.’ Av similar feeling appears 
to prevail m/most of the itowns: rom: which Your Committee have réceived eviden¢e. At 
Cork the rate: amounts te a halfpenny in the pound, and »produces 222% a-year, whichis 
divided) between» the; Schaoliof Art. and the Drawing School of/the Christian Brothers : 
the amount! -allotted.,to, the, former being. 172d; which» is» considerably more :thainothe 
amount received: from the’ Goverbment!, ‘Lhe following calculation:may be interesting :+- 
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“It -will be: seen; that, the school at Cork.is not more dzuly_self-supporting than other 
schools. ... The circumstance,which distinguishes, its, position, from, ,that,.of other schools, is 
this; that itjs to.a great jextent,.supported. by: local,taxation; syhile, at the same time, tthe 
ratepayers who contribute. to, it. are contributing. also.as.taxpay ers| to,the other. schools in 
the country, which.are.. supported. without, local. taxation, and I.many-cases by, very ‘small 
local. contributions; Additional: significance is, given to, this, remark by; the.circumstance 
that. the classes which principally benefit by ‘the Cork School; .are not so.much.the lower 
as the middle or upper. classes.. ,. The view taken. of this question at_Cork. seems.to be 
singularly at variance with that taken of the same question at. Sheffield, 2.6556) je cpc 
“In endeavouring to form an opinion as-to the probable future prospects of the .Schools 
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‘of-Art, and: their: chances ‘of receiving such an amount of local support as may render 
_ Government aid superfluous; Your Committee’ have ‘been''struek ‘with the confusion of 
jdeas which appears to’prevail respecting ‘the proper functions, and the actual value of 
these institutions. ‘Some persons appear to ‘think as,“ Mr. Parker says; the’ people of 
Sheftield think, that the schools are specially desiened for the benefit of the manufacturers. 
Others think as; Mrs Davidson: says, the’people of Chester think, that the study of design 
may be looked uponas.a part of generaleducation without any: specific application to any 
yarticular Art, and that the schools may properly be’ supported witha view. to the general 
instriction of the lower classes in'drawing’ Some persons consider that the schools ought 
to aive technical instruction im manufactures, and are disposed to think, with the Sheffield 
manufacturers; that they do not produce the directly useful efiects: which they) ought: to 
roduee, because’ they do notimpart practical mechanical knowledge.’ ‘Others hold, 
Gwith Mr. Potter; that technical teaching has'a bad effect:upon Taste and Art generally, and 
would prefer Schools of High Art to what are'commonly known as Schools:of Design. Mr. 
Potter thinks the:connexion of elementary teaching of drawing:in’ National Schools ‘with 
the svstem of the Schools of Arta mistake ¢ and)Mr. Murray takes ‘the! same) views! Mr. 
Davidson; on the: other ‘hand,’ considers the -connexion’ essential to’ the! smamtenance 
of ‘a ‘sound systemof elementary drawing, and regards ‘the proper teaching of drawing in 
the National Schools 'as an’ advantage to the: Schools of Art. » Mr. Bowler, speaking: offi- 
cially on behalf of the! Department! of ‘Science and Art, imanswer to the question what 
he considers to'be'the type ofa successful: school, replies that his‘opiniorf would bea. good 
deal qualified bythe locality of the school,‘and intimates ‘that he thinks some schools should 
aim atthe education ofa large number of ¢lementary’ students, while others should rather 
aim at giving instruction of a high class, bearing direetly upon the manufactures of the 
district. 

«It would seem toresult: from this review of some of the opinions expressed before Your 
Committee; that considerable diversities of views exist: as to the proper functions of the 
schools'; and that eveniin the Department of ‘Science*and Art itself, they are regarded as 
divisible into distinct classes, the functions of one of which differ from the funetions of 
another. > 'Ehis ‘being'the: case, it is not surprising? that opinions ‘should differ also as’ to 
their‘actual value, or that there should be ‘an’ appearance’ of haze and uncertainty or, 
pérhaps; of inconsistency in some of! the regulations laid'down by the Government for the 
administration of the system. 

“(Tt does/notappear necessary: to'extract from the: evidence »all' the conflicting opinions 

‘given as toithe actual value of the schools: It isiadmitted generally, that the taste of ‘the 
country has;:of late-years, improved very materially; though to what extent that improve- 
ment is due to the direct. operation of the Schools of Art is' questioned by some witnesses, 
Your Committee; without going mtova minute investigation of the precise relative inypor- 
tance of all:the different eauses which have combined ‘to produce the effect, are prepared to 
state, as the impression which they have received from the whole’ of the evidence, that the 
schools have, upon the whole; contributed largely to ‘the ‘improvement’ which has: taken 
laces and: that ereat:national advantage has been derived from them. Mr. Cole, on being 
asked what evidence he could produce to. show the effects ofthe schools, referred Your 
Committee to the opinions of a number of English manufacturers, and of a number of 
foreign jurérs of 1862, which are collected in the Appendix to the Tenth Report of the 
Department of Science and Art. ‘These opinions confirm the evidence which Your Com- 
mittee have réceived as to the general improvement in English taste as applied to manu- 
factures,-and-they-are, upon the whole, extremely favourable to the Schools of Art, 
especially as witnessed at South Kensington, where the ‘School Museum’ elicits the 
warm admiration of the French reporters... The evidence, supplied by the opinions of the 
foreign jurors is, of course, of a more general character, than, that which comes.from the 
manufacturers... The foreigners. could know little of the operation of the, provincial 
schools. The manufacturers speak from personal acquaintance with the working of the 
provincial schools, and are able to say how far they have received direct benefit from 
them, and to what extent they aré employing worknien who have been educated in them. 
Their answers, though mauy of them complain that,enough is, not done to.teach Art avith a 
view to its direct application to manufactures, are, upon the whole, to the effect,that the 
schools are of great advantage to their designers and workmen. 

“Tt would«seem, however, that though a great number of manufacturers are ready to 
declare themselves; more or less satisfied’ of the value of the schools; their appreciation of 
them is not yet likely to carry them so far as to the point of supporting them by, their 
subscriptions.’ Nor does it appear to Your Committee that the new principles introduced 
into the system-of the Department of Science and Art are likely to induce-the-manufac- 
turers, or the public at large, to take a more liberal view upon this point...The ex- 
treme eompliéation of the’system; and thé rigidity of some of the rules which it is found 
necessary’ to énforcé;! and of which'al more’ particular account will presently be given, 
will probably be’ found’ to deter rather than’? to’ lattract® subscribers,’ “Mr. “Wilson 
ives it as his‘opiniony that the presént’system discourages persons from subseribing to the 
schools,’ because the’ Depattment “has ruled the’ schools without’ reference ‘to. the local 
authorities, 6rto the loéal wants ag they are felt by the mhabitants of the various cities in 
which the’ sehools aré established. Mr. Wilson’s further evidence is to the effect that ‘a 
systein“of payment on restilts, which must almost of necessity be a rigid system, m order 
to secure fairness, discourages masters, students, and subscribers, inasmuch as it admits of 
too little adaptation to the special wants of the locality: Whether this is a sufficient reason 
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for condemning the system isa separate question; but it can hardly: be doubted that: there 
is force in the argument that the rigidity of the system has a tendency to di 

scribers: Again, the close connexion which is established between the S 

and the elementary or primary: schools is likely to have a somewhat unfayour 

upon subscriptions. - In manufacturing towns, like Mancheste 
i turers do not generally recognise the elementary teaching as be 

i} coe otter, 2259, to. themselves tomake it worth their while tosupport it; whilein cathedral cities, like Chester, 


Davidson, 1912, place. Indeed, the difticulty which is experienced in keeping up the paymen 
parochial schools to the Schools of Art affords a proof of the correctness of this view, 

“If, then, no great amount of additional income isto be expected from fees; from sub- 
scriptions, or from local rates, the only means remaining by which the schools can be made 
self-supporting is by a-reduction in their expenditure; and such a reduction the Govern. 
ment will undoubtedly have the power of enforcing through: the operation of the new 

Ev. 256. system of payment'on results: ‘The advantage of the new system,’ says Mrs Cole; “is, | 
‘that: you can keep the: expenditure more under control. You have only to: raise:the 
‘standard from time to time, and thereby you can keep the total sum under control.’ Hig | 
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588. * subsequent evidence is to the same efféct.- 

“What the effect.of such a reduction ini the Government: grants asiis here hinted at 
would be, it is mot easy to foresee. In some places, even where itis now thought im-. | 
possible to raise more money, it would probably lead to some increase of local subscriptions, 
The withdrawal: of the old salaries: of 2001 oz 300 1. a-year has in some ‘places been 
attended by sucha result; as for instance was the case at Manchester, where Mr. Potter 
states, that the subscriptions were: ‘ foreed up’ from 221.1, to 381 i., and donations: to 
the amount of: 287 2 iwerealso ‘elicited by the withdrawal of the Government grant 

Ey. 2227-2230. in. 1863... The same, according to Mr. Parker, would probably be the result at Sheffield; 
and it may be assumed as probable; that:towns of the importance of Manchester and Shef. 
field. would make a considerable effort rather than allow it te be supposed that they could 

Cole, 567. not support.a Schooliof Art. On the other hand, it is possible that there may be some cases, 
like that of Belfast, in which the withdrawal of the old grant led to the abandonment of the. 

Ey. 8878. 3895. school. | Mr: Hollins states that this will probably be the case at the Stoke-upon-Trent and | 
the Hanley Schools; but there are exceptional circumstances connected: with the position | 
of these schools, which perhaps render it unfair to take» their case.as an illustration. Mr. | 

1754, 4518. Cole, speaking generally, gives it as his opinion that if the poor schools, ée. the parochial 
schools, are to be taught, a payment must be made for their teaching; and that the main- 
tenance of the system of prizes, medals, and’ examinaticns is essential: to the existence of 
the Schools of Art; but that, while it would not be safe abruptly to abolish direct pay~ 
ments, they might gradually be abolished: in respect of the teaching both of the middle 
classes and the artisans, without injury to the schools. He: considers that if’ the local 
committees would supply: all the material wants of the schools, such ‘as rent, lighting, and 


ee 


4550. 4559 cleaning, and would give all the fees to the masters, the schools would: do very well ;: but, 
4559, as he thinks annual local subscriptions: undesirable, it seems doubtful whether this result 
4490. will often be obtained, unless by a:rate upon the whole: Your Committee do not believe 


that the gradual withdrawal of Government aid would occasion the absolute:abandonment 

of any large number of the more important schools}! they incline to think that it would 

more probably have the effect of reducing in the first place: the income of the masters, 

then of causing irritation on the part of the loeal committees, and, perhaps, ultimately of 

leading to the entire rejection of the Government system, and to the conversion of many 

of the schools into middle-class schools supported by adequate fees; and to the casting off 

H of the parochial school teaching. 

“ ‘That places like Manchester and Glasgow should ‘support Schools of Art for themselves, 

ae without reference to'Government aid, availing: themselves: only: of thevadviee and expe- 

: a rience of the managers’ of the: Central School im: London; and perhaps: drawing their 

f ft supply of masters from it/ would be by no means: an unsatisfactory: result. But if that s 

result is'to be arrived» ‘at only by a-course of disputes: between the Government and the 

localities, upon suchsquestions as whether good faith has: been observed,:whether the:-sums 

raised, by general. taxation: are fairly or unfairly distributed, and other equally irritating 

topics, it may be questioned whether-the disadvantages: of the process will not counter- 
balance the advantages of the final-issue. 


\ th “ Your Committee, have now to. advert! to some of the: specific complaints which have 

He been made against the recent changes, First among these stands the complaint made by 
ile a ; the certificated masters:that a breach of faith has been committed by the substitution of a : 
hee system of payment on results for a system of fixed: payments» on their certificates. They r 
Hi i contend that expectations were held: out to them by the Government; that if they would s 
ee study the course of teaching prescribed by the Department of Science and Art,and:would» | 
bd | qualify themselves-to teach that course in'the sehools assisted by the Government, they ; 
i should receive for teaching in those: schools a. certain annual payment proportioned to their ‘ 
h 


u Government might from time to time lay down. They point to the certificates ranted to 
| S 
yi them by the Department, and argue that these.contain a guarantee of a fixed annual pay- 
r ment; and they allege that some-of the masters received: direct) verbal assurances from 
officers of the Department that such a payment would be secured to them. 
“On the other hand, it is contended that the notice on the certificate does not amount 


to. 


i= proficiency in the prescribed course, provided they complied: with: the conditions which the 
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toa guarantee that the annual payment should be permanently continued: It is argued 
#hat the masters are the servants, not of the Government but of the local committees ; that 
the payments made on the certificates are to be regarded, not as payments tothe masters 
themselves, but as contributions towards the income of the schools applicable to the pay- 
ment of the masters; that the question whether there is a guarantee or not is therefore a 

Hestion, not between the Government and the masters, but between the Government and 

e local committees; and that when the question is regarded from this point of view, it is 
Guite clear that no permanent guarantee has been given to any local committee, because 
the form of undertaking in use on the establishment of new schools contains this sentence: 
After the expiration of the first year, whether any allowance ‘is to be afforded in aid of 
€¢he master’s income must depend upon the position of the school and future arrange- 
ments with the local committee ;’ and because, moreover, the Department, in recom- 
mendines a master to any school, always described the school as a'‘ self-supporting one.’ 

5 The question is somewhat complicated, because it embraces two kinds of agreements— 
the direct agreement between the Government and the master, and the indirect agreement 
between the Government and.the local committee. The arrangement with respect to 
payments on certificates appears to have been made in the first instance with a view to the 


Cole, 4475. 


Cole, Ev. 4365, 
Ibid. 


protection of the master. The payment was in the nature ofa salary, which was paid by. Cole, Ey. 4871. 
the Government to an officer in the service of the local committee. It was therefore, in 4873. 


One sense, a personal payment: to the officer ; in another sense it was a contribution to the 
funds of the local committee. 

In so far as regards the agreement between the Government and the local committee, 
itis clear that there is no eround for treating it as more than a temporary one. 

<< But the case, as it regards! the agreement between the Government and the masters, 
is: somewhat less clear.’ “It. cannot be denied thatthe master had a direct: personal interest 
im the payment on his certificate distinct from the indirect interest of the local committee. 
Phe committee did not usually pay anything towards the salary of the master; they gave 
him a share of the fees, and he had his certificate money to make up his income. If he 
lost his certificate money, the committee were in no way bound to make it up to him; and 
Supposing the certificate money to be withdrawn, and no. other Government payment to be 
Substituted for it, he might bea loser to the full amount of the sum so withdrawn. 

«* The masters, then, being thus directly interested: in the continuance of the certificate 
payments, plead that they entered into the service of the Department, devoted their time 
#0 the study of its peculiar system, and engaged themselves in teaching under its’ peculiar 
Conditions and restrictions, under the understanding that they were ‘to’ be’ treated ‘as 
Salaried officers of the Government; and ‘they support their: plea by arguments drawn, 
fitst, from the language of the certificates and of certain Minutes and public announce-~ 
Ments, and, secondly, from the reason of the case. 

«« As regards the particular expressions used in the certificates and other documents put 
forth by authority, Mr. Sparkes quotes from the Report of the Department for 1854 a 
passage, in which the Department speaks of being: empowered to guarantee the masters 
Certain incomes for a limited time, ‘and, in addition, to make fixed annual payments 
‘according to their acquirements.’ He quotes, also, another passage, in which the 
Certificate money is spoken of as ‘ the only permanent payment the teacher will receive 
‘from the Department.’ Mr. Brewtnall, the secretary to the Warrington School of Art, 
@uotes a passage froma Minute of March 1854, in which it is: stated that when a master 
has received a certiffeate of competency to teach any group, he shall receive: the annual 
Sum allotted to it as long as he is engaged in teaching under the inspection of the Depart- 
Ment, and fulfilling the necessary conditions. ‘The certificates themselves, too, at least at 
One period, contained the following expression: * Annual value attached to this certificate 
for the group, 107.’ Besides the expressions thus admitted into the formal Minates 
and Reports of the Department, Your Committee find that assurances of an informal 
Character have at various times been given to individual masters by officers of the Depart- 
Ment, which might naturally confirm the impression that the certificate money was in the 
Hature of an assured salary. Mr. Sparkes quotes a letter from Mr. Redgrave, written in 
1856, containing the following passage: ‘ As to your objections to the certifi¢ates not 
“having any guaranteed value, I cannot quite understand to what you refer; it is true 
“their value depends on the holders being engaged in teaching, otherwise the payments 
“upon them are as certain as: any other Government salaries or gratuities.’ Mr. Sparkes 
also mentions a conversation reported to him by another gentleman, in which Mr. Burchett, 
the head-master of the training school, is said to have used. language as strong as, or even 
stronger than, that quoted from Mr. Redgrave’s letter. 

“ Such assurances as these, taken in connexion with the terms of the certificates, 
undoubtedly suggest a contract, which, however, it is probable that the Department did 
not intend to enter into; and it must be admitted that they afford a plausible if not a 
sound ground for an assumption, on the part of the masters, that they were entitled to 
consider themselves as the salaried officers of the State. They are, however, somewhat 
qualified by the connexion in which they stand with the general features of the whole 

system, which were perfectly well known to the masters. 

“ It may fairly be inferred, from the whole tenor of the arrangements, that the Govern- 
ment looked forward to a time when the receipts from fees and local contributions would 
be sufficient to cover the whole expense of the schools, and that:whenever that condition 
should be realised, they would consider themselves at liberty to withdraw all pecuniary aid 
from them. It would be unreasonable to suppose that the Government could be held to be 
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precluded from so acting by the terms of their engagement with the certificated masters, 
Lhe highest point to which the claim of the masters can be advanced, is that they should 
be treated as salaried Government officers; but it has never been held that the Govern. 
ment is bound to retain and pay officers whose services are no longer required. N othing 
is more common than to find that, on the adoption of some new measure of general policy— 
as, for instance, on the abolition of an excise duty, for the collection of which a large 
number of officers have been employed—serious changes are made in the position of a great 
many public servants. Some are altogether thrown out of employment; others suffer by 
the loss of promotion, to which they had every reason to look forward, but their hopes of 
which are destroyed by the remodelling of their Department. The former class receive 
Some compensation for the abolition of their offices, but it is usually on a scale much below 
the salaries they were previously receiving. The latter class generally receive no compen- 
sation at all.. In all such cases, the Government thinks it fair to act liberally towards its 
servants, but it can never allow a measure of general policy to be set aside out of conside- 
ration for the supposed claims of its own officers. 

“‘ Applying this principle to the case of the Schools of Art, Your Committee are clearly 
of opinion that if it was right, as a measure of general policy, to substitute a system of 
payment on results for a system of payment on certificates, the engagements made with 
the masters cannot be regarded as a bar to such substitution, even if the masters be 


regarded as standing on the same footing as other salaried officers, 


“It may be observed, in addition, that they cannot be regarded as standing exactly on 
this footing, because while their certificate money depended on their continued employ- 
ment, their continued employment depended not entirely upon the will of the Government, 
but on that of the local committees also, A. local committee might at any moment have 
closed its school, or changed its master, and in either case the master’s claim to certificate 
money would have been extinguished, while he could have had no right whatever to call 
on the Government to compensate him for its loss. It is obvious, too, that if the Govern- 
ment had. chosen, instead of substituting a payment on results for the payment on certifi- 
cates and the other payments made by them, to continue the certificate money but to 
withdraw all the other advantages they had given to the schools, and had called upon the 
local committees to provide, out of fees and subscriptions, what had hitherto been provided 
by Government grant, they would have dealt a much severer blow to the schools than they 
have actually done, and would have rendered the position of the masters much less certain, 
while there would have been no pretence for contending that the verbal conditions of their 
engagement had been broken, 7 

‘As regards the arguments drawn from the reason of the case, it appears to Your Com- 
mittee that-there is much force in the arguinent that the certificate payment was intended 
to remunerate the masters for the work which they are called upon todo at unremune- 
rative rates of fees. If a master is called upon to give up time, which he might turn to 
more profitable account, to the instruction of artisans at a low fixed rate of fees which he is 
forbidden to raise, and of elementary pupils in the primary schools, from whom he is pro- 
bably to receive no payment at all, it stands to reason that. he ought to be compensated 
for his labour by those who require it of him. 

This principle, however, may be said to have been kept in view in the New Minutes 
as well as under the former system. The results on which payment is now to be made 
are to be results obtained from the artisan classes and the children in the primary schools ; 
and the payments will therefore be distinctly made in respect of that*portion of the work 
which is unremunerative. Mr Bowler considers that in the schools where there are many 
artisans, the masters will rather gain than lose by the substitution of the new for the old 
mode of payment; and whether Mr. Bowler is correct in this view or not, his evidence 
goes to prove that. sueh at least is the intention with which the new system has been 
introduced. 

“ While, therefore, -Your Committee consider it right that, as long as remunerative 
work is required of: the masters, some payment should be made to them in respect of it, 
and while they admit that the certificate payments were intended as remuneration for that 
work, they do not consider that:the substitution of the principle of payment on results for 
that of the principle of fixed payments is necessarily wrong. They have also already said 
that they do not consider it to involve a breach of any contract entered into between the 
Government: and ‘the masters, or between the Government and the local committees, 
They have only to add on this part of their inquiry that they agree generally in the view 
taken by Mr. Beresford Hope that the masters are entitled to generous treatment, as a 
meritorious body of men, many of whom have given up an open profession, which might 
have proved remunerative to them, in order to follow one: in’ which their remuneration 
depends greatly upon the arrangements of the Government. Their case in this respect is 
exceedingly well: stated by Mr. Sparkes; and Your Committee are of opinion, that in 
examining the question of payment on results, it will be fair to take into consideration 
not only the general merits of that system, but also its particular bearing upon the position 
and pecuniary interests of the masters. : 

“As the general reasons which have led to the adoption of the system of payment on 
results in the School of Art are probably the same as those which haye led the Govern- 
ment to recommend, and Parliament to agree to, the same system as the best mode of 
encouraging primary éducation, and as Your Committee consider that it would not become 
them to enter into an examination of the general reasons, or into the arguments which 
may be urged against them, they confine themselves to the question how far the cases of 
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)) primary and. of secondary education are identical in this respect; and what are the special 
_ difficulties to-be' overcome in the: case of the latter which do not exist in that of the former. 
Ts Mr. Beresford Hope, in his able letter to the Chairman of Your Committee, contends 

‘that. an exclusive system of payments on results |is unsuited to the case of systematic 
- encouragement of: Art Education by the State, because ‘there is nota sufficiently general 
recognition of the advantages of Art: teaching to produce ‘a supply’ of pupils to keep pace 
with that of masters... The State, he contends, * must deal with Art teachers'as'men who 
« have a mission to propagate that which is indeed useful and true, but which may for the 
_* time being not be popular. It has'in many cases to ereate, and not to supply, the want. 
»« Payment on results, presupposes the existence of that want.’ An argument of a less 
abstract kind, but very-much im harmony with this, is advanced by many of the masters 
themselves. They say that: they frequently: find among their ‘pupils: an indisposition to 
_ follow. the course of) teaching. prescribed» by the: Government ;\ the pupils have views of 
their own, and it is difficult to make them:see the advantage of the Departmental routine ; 
and they maintain thatithis difficulty: would be enhanced, and that they would find them- 
‘selves. in. a position of embarrassment, if their pupils ‘had any reason to suppose’ that the 
j masters were urging. them to pursue a particular course, not with a view to their own good, 
. but in order to produce results which would augment the masters’ income. 

«The following extracts ‘from the evidence of Mr. Hollins, who. speaks as a manu- 
facturer, and. ff)m.Jeng acquaintance: with: the condition of the Potteries, confirm the 
_ view thus advanced by the masters : 

“The payment ofa master on the results of his teaching is: objectionable for several 
‘reasons; they,are quite willing to admit that, in the parochial schools, the system of 
.‘ payment. by results is, perhaps, fair, and likely to\-be. carried) out with advantage to: all 
'« parties; but the position, in which the scholars of the two descriptions of masters are 
_‘ placed is very different. In the parochial schools, of course the master has full control 

< oyer his pupils,.and that control is also backed by the parents of »the children, who pay 
-* the! fees for the school;,\and, therefore, of ,course;|\the master +has every advantage in 
_‘carrying.out, his teaching, which is likely to produce the best results. But if you go to 
|< the schools of design, you, find, the; state) of things very: different; there; the boys, or 
‘ rather the young/men, for there are: few in the schools under the age of 15, most of them 
are over that,age, and many of them considerably older, are) quite imdependent, not only of 
the master of the school, but of their own parents.» In most instances they pay their own 
fees to the school, and expect that, in some measure, their wishes and interests may be 
consulted as to.the:style of drawing that they shouldbe allowed: to study in the school, 
‘and. frequently, express.a desire for that class of drawing which is likely to be of assist 
ance to them, in, the particular branch of trade in which they are engaged.’ | * In many 
eases, 1 believe, they would not follow it: unless it.was im some:way to oblige the master. 
In fact, I may state, that) during ‘the: last..examination, the master of our school found it 
« exceedingly difficult to, obtain the completion of several drawings in time for examination, 
so much so, that he told. me that in:one case -he was obliged to give a pupil his dinner at 
his own house for a fortnight, and he gave; several others) their tea, and had it:made in 
the evening for them, in order to obtain their attendance for the length of time which he 
knew would. be necessary. to complete the drawings... If those::drawings: had not been 
completed,.of course he would have lost all! resultsupon them, as they would not have 
gained the medals #hat they have done, for I believe we have obtained, according to the 
last Report, something like 30 medals.’ ‘ We could only do so by calculating upon the 
results which this school has obtained ; but. we apprehend that those results might be 
placed inva very different position when the pupils. find that the: master is entirely in 
their hands, and.quite dependent;upon:them for his salary.’ * You give the master an 
inducement to teach the pupils in a certain course, specified by the Department, upon 
which alone he can obtain results; youigive:the pupil:mo inducement for drawing from 
those examples; the only inducement; that is:held out. to the pupil is the medal. - Now, 

the medal is really held of very little value: by many of: the: students, iso much so that I 
know, in the schools in the Potteries, there are several medals still lying in the hands of 
the masters that have never been claimed by the pupils.’ 

«A. somewhat different, but not less serious objection to the adoption of the principle is 
pointed, out (by, Sir; Charles Eastlake.) He: says,,f If I, understand the matter rightly, 
‘ there isa certain premium now attached to the results: in -those schools. ») Lam not: pre- 
‘ pared to. say that that is a safe principle, because it might tempt the masters in certain 

schools, to get up.a very imposing display of works, whether. comformable to the’ real 
objects of the Department or not, anda false estimate might) be formed of the supposed 
advancement, of the school.’ 

“ Sir Charles,adds, that he should not ‘be opposed: to a.system of rewarding on results 
if the results were spread over.a sufficient time, because in:the end it would probably be 
satisfactory, ‘but, from year to.year it would he.aidangerous stimulus, and might lead to 
‘ bad results.’ In a subsequent part of his evidence Sir Charles explams that: what he 
principally. fears is, a misdirection of the teaching, and a‘ misapplication of study * in the 
schools with a.view,to the production of .an imposing show of work! Referring to a com- 
plaint,made, by,some of.the-witnesses:that too much time was sometimes. spent by ‘the 
students over particular works, :he says, ‘ifthe: object were to produce: very. elaborate and 
‘ highly studied. works to: make,an impression,» that would. be another source of danger, 
‘ that they would,employ too much. time over things: that were not really worth it. A 
somewhat different form of the same danger is glanced at by Mr. Bowler, who says there 
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OD TOL tatog aiclt aO brabas it oeuatet to ytilion) Tetsere odd vd log certificated masters, 

have been “eases! in’ which '9 mastet instead of “patiently taking’ the’ studént thro, is that they should 

~ course of training; has set ‘the ‘competition exaniple at once’ before ‘him, ‘80 that'thestiild that the Govern. 

: is obliged to work with the oréatest care; mitititeness, ‘and delicacy; and ‘that “this os Ree Nothing 

Ey. 4119. accounts for the’ immense “time whith! is stated by some? witnesses’ “he ‘spent by po ere 

: fy Hints QOOL.OS Fo FOLTBOEEDS off tot DBOL 1G a arge | 

instritetin) dha pith doth “a great 
petent examiners, ‘there would probably be‘ sufficient ‘safeguards Aedirist the? dano'bis! he ~ by 


may be inferred not only ‘fromthe complaints made by the masters; but fron such remarks 
as-those ‘of Mr. Maclisé} that thére is'a *‘ want of enthtisiagm “apparéntin the “Works” deht 
Ev. 3540. up for inspection, and ifrom such oritieisth a8 46 Contained inthe following extract froth the 
Report of M> Charles Robert; dited it the Appendix 'té the tenth" Report of ‘the Deépart- 

\ “ment of Science and’ Art ’* The models adopted in England are éxeellent, the instruction 


* South Kensington show) by prodigies of patience, what may be ‘done bypersonal enervy 


es 


475. » “My Redgrave says of the Schools’ of Design in France; that He! cannot find out that 
‘i * they have any’ system whatever; every’ school seems to work acedrding to its own ‘will 
“ws. v3 if any new piece of ornament has’ been brought out' bya celebrated ornamentalist 
© they would all work at it to-det the new style rather than? work ‘upon ‘the' old’ examples 


“which we énforee' upow our students ‘here. We believe, he adds, that! they have -ho 1 
* ‘system atoall,?’ ‘Tt is very probable ‘that:the French ‘are placed? ‘at some disadvantage” if ! 


“they have,’as My: Redgrave saya, no’ system at all; biti it may! be worth considering 
; whether an equal disadvantage might not result tron having 'too’mueh ‘system. “There? is 
ij Ey, 2626. ©" dangeryas Mi) Wilson points out,’ in “a mere system of routine and mannerisin, oenerated 


1h . tion’ of this country) but it appears to Your Committee to be very questionable ‘whether 
Ve it'is desirable to force that ‘system,’ in “all its’ “details, upon’ éVery school! inthe Waited 
ie Kingdom; and yet it would appear from Sir C. Kastlake’s evidence, and from the éyidéiice 
of the offieial witnesses’ genérally, that nothing short’ of this‘will he necessary ‘if the present 
plan of paying oiresults is to We fairly'workeds(* 90) 0015 SR oe Bossom: tnefo diate 

“On this ground, mainly; Your Committée ‘aré'indticed to abubt the ‘expedienty of the 
4 new plan. Other objections have been taken to it. It is said it will be: difficult’ to Guard 
! “against the danger of a master’g « touching up” ‘the “works ‘of his' pupils, and: 80’ earning 
payment unfairly.’ °Mr Bowler, Sir C. Eastlake; and “Mr. Redgrave; all recognise’ this 
danger, ‘and d6 not’ séem ‘to iave 4 very clear perception of the ‘mode in which Tt 48 to’ be 
Ey. 4208. obviated. Sir ©; Eastlake treatsdt ‘as a moral question, ‘and suggests! a declaration on the 
Ey. 3528, part of the’ master! My Redgrave, and with him Mi Cole, ‘look: to the jealousy ‘of ‘the 
Ey, 261. other students as'a safesnard against favouritism’; but when the ‘question is not whether 
’ A. or B. shall eta, prizes but'whethema sufficient nuriber of works'can be brought upto 

a standard, the 'spirit' of jealousy Swill hardly be evoked)” The difficulty is enhanced by the 

fact mentioned “to Your Committed by’ the master of the ° St,’ Martin’s-lané’ school, ‘on’ the % 

occasion of their visit; that some‘masters find it desirable, for thé sake of ‘the instruction, 
it to touch the works of their pupils'to'a greater or less extent’;' and though such toti¢hés, 

| made merely by way Of correction, Will probably be easily discerned by a practised eye} it 

18 ‘obyiows ‘that ‘a “déor may thus be opened to what might become raudulent practiéeés. it 
But'though Your Committée are of opinion that ‘there is force ‘in’ this objection; ‘and’ in 


several others which have been made ¢d4he plan of payite on results, their main ground 

for questioning the desirableness of thé plan ‘is that which’ they have ‘stated above, ‘viz., 

that it has a tendeney’ to destroy the ‘elasticity of Art teaching,’ and‘ thus to cramp ‘the 
genius of our designers, to’ render the schools unpopular, ‘and t6 diminish the’ chance 

of local support. Bau On anos abeogee-Slo)) aM. Moet som 


Te 


' ’ i : i 

“The ‘reasons for 'the adoption: of the plan are” given by Mr, Cole; they are five in : 

Ev. 584-542. -ovaynber.\l'Phe first object'was, to ‘prevent ‘the masters from setting up claims té bé don- : 
sidered officersof the State This reason is’ not very intelligible. ‘Tf the terms ‘upon 3 

which the masters were appointed didnot make them ‘servants’ ‘of the Government, it | 

| appears superflious to alter them; if they did, ‘it is unjust. The second object was, ‘to i 
4 stimulate the activity of the masters, and to secure a fitness of teaching, as distinouished a 
j from artistié skill.’"Upon this i isto be observed, first, that ‘the’ Department has n t been | & 
é dissatisfied with the working of the schools under the certificate’ system; but “have béen 3 
Cole, 4420, “rather proud of ‘it than otherwise ;’ and, secondly, that the fixed payments were always MK: 

so low in proportion to’the other receipts of ‘the ‘master, which were to’ a gréat extent re- 3 

ceipts from students in respect of work done’ for them; that they could not be’ regarded as ¢ 


Cole, 587, pauperising, The third object was, to bring the expenditure on the schools more ‘under ; 
control ! 
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‘ol by the greater facility of raising the standard. On this point Your Committee 
primg already offered some observations. The fourth object was, to reduce the propor- 
diffigate amount of Parliamentary aid per student, by increasing the number of poor chil- 

aren taught in the parochial schools. This reason appears to rest upon a fallacy. If the 
‘State paid 2/. a head for the education of 10,000 students in Schools of Art, and 10s. a 
head for the education of 20,000 children in parochial schools, the total cost of educating 
the whole 30,000 would be 30,0001, and the average cost per head would be 1/. If, 
other things remaining the same, the number of children in the parochial schools were in- 
-ereased to 90,000, the total cost of educating the whole 100,000 would be 65,0002, and 
the average cost per head would be 13s.; or if the 90,000 children could be educated at a 
ost of 7s. 6d. per head, in consequence of its being possible to teach more with the same 
“machinery, the average cost of the whole would be reduced to 10s. 9d. per head; but 
‘this would not be accompanied with any real diminution in the cost of educating the 
- 10,000 students in the Schools of Art, while the effect of the apparent reduction in the 
proportionate cost per student would probably be to produce an erroneous impression 
upon the mind of the public. The fifth object. stated was, to restrict the Parliamentary 
aid to the artisan class. This statement may be viewed in connection with another re- 
mark of Mr. Cole’s, to the effect that under the new Minutes it will be perhaps more than 
ever the interest of the masters to encourage middle-class pupils, inasmuch as there will 
be more certainty in their payments than in those of the Government. It might be 
inferred from the two propositions taken together that the object of the Government was 
to convert the schools into self-supporting middle-class schools; and this view is confirmed 
by Mr. Cole’s further evidence, in which he lays down the doctrine that it is better to 
teach children than grown artisans, and that the Schools of Art might be and ought to be 


"maintained by fees without any assistance from the State: This will hardly be the case 


unless by making them depend mainly upon the middle classes, and if this result is once 
arrived at, it is by no means improbable that the masters may refuse the irksome and un- 

rofitable task of teaching in the parochial schools, and may thus make a serious breach 
in the system which the Government desire to maintain, It may be observed that Mr. 
Cole himself is, upon reflection, of opinion that it would be well to remove the limitation 
now imposed on the rate of fees in the evening classes, and to allow the local committees 
to charge what they please, provided only a certain number of lessons are given in the 
@vening. The effect of this might very probably be, that in some places the evening 
Schools would be monopolised by students of the middle classes, and would cease to be 
attended by the artisans altogether. 

“ Mr. Redgrave adds a sixth reason for the abolition of the fixed payments. He says 
that it induced schools to have two or three masters when one would have been sufficient. 
Tt is obvious, however, that this is an evil which might easily have been corrected b 
Tegulations limiting the number of masters to whom certificate money should be paid in 
each school, 

** Upon a review of the whole case, Your Committee are not satisfied that there was 
sufficient reason for substituting the system of payment on results for the system of pay- 
ment on certificates, or that the system of payment exclusively on results is applicable to 


Bchools of Art. 


* There is still another subject upon which a good deal of evidence has been given, and 
which demands attention, A very large proportion of the sums voted by Parliament for 
the encouragement of Art education, is applied to the support of the Museum at South 
Kensington. It is alleged, on the part of the Department, that the Museum and the 
establishments at South Kensington generally, are of great value to the provincial schools, 


It is alleged, on the part of the provincial schools, that their interests are sacrificed to those 


_of South Kensington, and the Museum, in particular, is much less useful to them than it 


out tobe. It appears unnecessary to prolong their Report by an analysis of the argu- 
ments on either side, It is the opinion of Your Committee that there is a certain amount 
of justice on both. There can be no doubt that the fine collection at South Kensington 


is calculated to raise the taste of the country, or, at all events, of those persons who are 


able to visit it; but it is equally certain that it is only a small proportion of the provincial 
public which has the opportunity of doing so, and it appears that the arrangements made 
for circulating portions of the collection to. the provincial towns are as yet far from 
perfection, That the collection of works of Art, and the library attached to it, are not 
made as useful to the country schools as they might be, is due, perhaps, in part to, the 
fact that the local committees are but imperfectly aware of the advantages which the 
Department offers them, but partly also to some defects.in the arrangements of the Depart- 
ment itself. Mr, Cole suggests some relaxations of the conditions under which works of 
Art are lent to the provincial schools, which he thinks might induce the local committees 
to borrow them more freely than at present. He also throws out some valuable sugges- 
tions as to the formation of local museums, to be supported in great part by a system of 
circulating some of the works of Art belonging, not only to South Kensington, but also 
to the National Gallery and the British Museum. These suggestions are well worthy of 
consideration. | 

“ It appears, however, to Your Committee, that the complaints made on the part of the 
provincial schools are not likely to be satisfactorily met unless a distinct line is drawn 
between the sums voted for the purchase of works of Art, which are for the most part to be 
deposited at South Kensington, and those voted for the direct encouragement of the 
provincial schools. Mr. Cole appears to consider that such a separation as this would be 
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4314, 4315, 


Ev. 4821, 4325.. 
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ty. 4342-4347. 
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inexpedient, and illustrates his objection by pointing to a case in which'a largeand unex- 
pected demand was made wpon the funds of the Department, for the purchase of a particular 


‘collection of Art treasures. But. it is to this power.of appropriating money voted for the 


promotion of Art im the country generally, to the purchase of specimens for the M useum, 
that the managers of the provincial schools particularly object: and Your Committée 
consider that it is desirable, so far as it is possible, to separate the vote for the one object 
from the vote for the other, so as to put an end to the suspicion that the interests of the 
country schools are occasionally sacrificed to those of the central Museum. rps 

“ Your Committee have now touched on the principal questions’ which’ have been 
brought under their notice. Many others of minor importance have been raised in the 
course of their inquiry, but they do not seem to require an equally full examination on the 
part. of Your Honourable House... Mr. Cole, towards the. close of Your Committee’s sitting, 
stated a number of modifications which he thought might. be made in the: existing, system; 
many of these would, be improvements; but: they are. founded on the idea, of making pay- 
ments entirely on results,.and. this idea Your:Committee do not think a sound one... The 
system which in Your Committee’s judgment would be the most satisfactory, would be 


somewhat as follows :— 


“1. A central training school. should be maintained as at present, partly at the 
expense of the public, but partly by fees. . 


“2, The teaching of drawing in the’ primary schools should be put upon .a distinct 
basis of its own, and should be paid for, so far as the State is concerned, as the teach- 
ing of reading, writing, and arithmetic is paid for, viz., simply on results, ‘The pay- 
ments should be made tothe managers of the schools, who should ‘be left to make 


their own bargains, where necessary, with the masters or pupil teachers of the Schools” 


of Art. 


“3. The Provincial Schools of Art should be left to establish themselves wherever 
they can take root, and should be allowed to extend. their operations to all classes 
of society, and to charge such fees as their managers may think suitable, provided 
only that certain night classes should be open at rates of fees which in the judgment 
of the managers are within the reach of artisans. The Schools should be sub- 
ject to inspection, and.a general conformity with the Government course of instruc- 
tion should be required as.a;\condition. of .their receiving any, advantages, {rom «the 
State. Direct payments might be continued for a time, or might be commuted into 
building grants, on more liberal terms than the present, with a view to ‘relieve the 
schools from the burden of rent. These grants. should be made, subject to conditions 
for securing to’ the masters the whole amount of the fees, It. does not appear: de- 
sirable that the direct grants should be continued permanently, but it would be better 
that they should be gradually reduced with some reference to the circumstances of 
individual schools than that they should be commuted for a general system. of pay- 
ments on results. The reduction should be made with a due regard to the claims of 
the certificated masters, and no payment on a certificate should be withdrawn unless 
its withdrawal is accompanied by some arrangement for securing to the master a larger 
share of the fees. No new certificate bearing payment should be granted. nis 


‘‘ Examinations should be held and prizes given as heretofore, and national scholar, 
ships granted. Free studentships and Art pupil teacherships might advantageously 
be restored to a limited extent ; they should |be made to depend upon conditions 
applicable to the Schools of Art themselves, and not upon the number of the children 
learning drawing in parochial schools. These should be provided for, if at all, out of 
the grant for the primary department, rolla 


“5. The collection’ at South Kensington should be made’ as generally useful’ as 
possible, and steps should be taken to encourage the formation of local museums. 


“ 6. The sums voted for these several objects should be kept distinct. 


“ Your Committee believe that upon these principles a simpler and more effective system 
might be established than that “which is likely to be founded ‘on’ the principles now 
adopted.” 


Resolutions to be proposed by Mr. Bruce, read as follows: .. . 
As respects Central Action: 


“1, That a Central Training School for Teachers be maintained as at present, and suffi- 
ciently qualified scholars from local schools ‘be admitted to the Training School at the 
expense of the State, the study of decorative Art useful for manufactures being the pri- 
mary object; other scholars should also be admitted to the Training School upon payment 
of remunerative fees. ee . 


“2. That the collection of works of decorative Art at South Kensington be made as ge- 
nerally useful as possible throughout the country, even at some increased expense to the 
State, and that measures be adopted to encourage the formation of local museums. 


«3 That 
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_ 3. That a national.competition of works, from all the loeal. Schools of Art in connexion 
with the Department be held annually at South Kensington, and prizes awarded. 


«4. That examples be recommended to local schools by the Department, and specimens 
i j ime as ee ” 
presented; grants in aid bemg made as at present. 


As respects Local Action: 


«5, That local Schools of Art be left to establish themselves wherever they can take root, 
and be allowed to extend their operations to all classes of society, and to charge such fees 
as their managers may think suitable, provided only that certain night classes be open at 
rates of fees which, in the judgment of the managers, are within the reach of artisans. 


«6; That the conditions of granting any State aid towards the encouragement of Art be 
(a), that night classes for artisans be open at least’ three times a week at fees within the 
reach of artisans; (0), that no charges upon the fees be made for rent or repairs, warming, 
lighting, and cleansing; and (c), that the teachers be certificated, and receive the whole 
of the fees. 


«7, That building grants in aid of providing premises be still made. The provision of 
premises free of rent, rates, and taxes, should be urged upon localities having or desiring 
to have Schools of Art. 


“g. ‘That no inspection take place in Schools of Art unless when specially required. 


«9. That local,examinations. be held annually as in the Schools of Science, and con- 
ducted by papers, worked in the presence of local authorities. 


“10. That the examination of such papers, &c., be made at South Kensington, and 
medals and prizes awarded among all classes, direct payments being made to teachers upon 
the works of artisans only. 


“11. That elementary teaching in poor schools remain as at present. 


«12. That the sums voted for these several objects be kept distinct.” 


Resolutions to be proposed by Mr. Potter, read as follows :— 


“1, That a central training school at South Kensington should be maintained, the middle 
and upper clssses having the benefit thereof on the payment of full higher class fees. 
That steps shouldbe taken,to make the evening class: for, artisans, more. attractive and 


useful. 


«2. The teaching of drawing m the primary schools should be. put-upon a distinct basis 
of its own, and should be paid for, so far as the State is concerned,.as the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic is paid for, viz., simply on results. The payments should 
be made to the managers of the schools, who should be left to make their own bargains, 
where necessary, with the masters or pupil teachers of the Schools of Art. 


“3. That the main object of the provincial Schools of Art.should be the education of 
the artisan; that such schools should be open five evenings in the week at low fees, as a 
means of affording to the artisan, or working class student, a course of systematic in- 
struction not otherwise likely to be obtainable. That the schools should be subject to 
inspection, and be conducted in conformity with a Government course of instruction, to 
entitle them to support from the State. That such support might be simply given by an 
allowance of so much per student for each one of the artisan or working class who had 
given the required.attendance and study for so many hours or evenings per,session. That 
such capitation fee should be given to the master, in addition to what.he might;be entitled 
to from his certificates, added to the entire receipts from fees. That the managers of the 
schools should be bound to find adequate rooms, furniture, &c., for the accommodation of 
the students. That the State from time to time should supply and renew examples to a 
certain extent, dependent on the satisfactory results and progress of the schools, That 
the managers of the schools be at liberty to make arrangements with the master, from 
time to time, for teaching the middle and amateur class pupils during the day, at such 


: f—) 
rates of fees as may be agreed upon, with the privilege of using the examples furnished 
by the State. If the upper class students attend the evening classes, it shall be at rates 
higher than those of the artisans, care being taken that space and adequate instruction be 


first provided for the latter. 


“4, That examinations should be held, prizes given, and national scholarships granted 
to artisans, or to students from that class. That free studentships and art pupil teacher- 
ships might be advantageously restored to a limited extent upon conditions applicable to 
Schools of Art alone. — 


“5. That the collections at South Kensington should be made more generally useful to 
Art Schools. That the sums voted forthe Art Education portionsiof the Museum should 
be kept distinct, and that clearer and more detailed estimates be annually presented. 

“ Your Committee believe that, upon these principles, a simpler and more effective system 


ee established, one more likely to obtain a support (hitherto very slightly given by 
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the, manufacturers, of; this» country), to! teaching’ for: the- advancement of design>ass cons 
nected with trade Art. bobrvib-saitiarar00 od T—; noneon odd to tiaq Date 

“6, That grants to local.Schools of Art be made only to night schoélsforartisans, open 
at least three times,a'week, at ‘fees within the reach of that class; that»therlteachers be 
certified, receive the! whole of the fees, and that the localities:provideand Keep ip suitable 
premises, free from all.charges!for rent, &c. | ouirgsM lM ; 

“7, That grants in aid of the masters of such schools be made contingent on the number of 
artisans taught, under a certain course of instruction, so many hours during’ each session, 
and that inspection be confined to the artisan schools.” fe ES 


Résolution tovbe proposed by Mr. Maguire, read-as follows :— 


“ That the payment to certificated teachers_be continued, according to the former 
Minute; that is, at the rate of 107. for each certificate; the number of certificates on 
which such payment is to be made not being more than five in number, or exceeding a 
maximum amount of 50/. to any one master’s: °T 2.40 


Resolutions to be proposed by Mr, Adderley, read as follows :— 


“1, That a local committee-of not.less than fiye well-known responsible persons should 
be formed in connexion with every aided School of Art, as is required in the case of Schools 
of Science. Ree ) ae oe ee eae 

“2. That a public.exaniination of every aided school ofvartobel heldy annually, through 
the agency of its local committee. | sou ML 

_— / } “9t30F, 1M 

“3, That payments to certificated Art teachers should be. so;far assimilated to those 
made to teachers of science, that there shouldbe paid for every-artizan,.student who has 
received 40 lessons, sums graduated according to the class in the school teywhich the 
student belongs, 3 , ; 

4, Dhe-best:work:in each*class, certified by the local committee as-being|*to' thé ‘best - 
of their:knowledge, the student’s own work; should-be sent:up ‘to the central department): 
together with the annual report. 989 iJedt bas jeneeitse to dosot ont suitiy soot te 

ea 5, No prizes should be given by the central department on, local examinations, except. 
national prizes on the works which are there adjudged to. he the best,of| those. so sent.up., A 


6.) That no further grants be made ‘in aid, ‘either of building, rentins, “or repairing | 
Schools ‘of Art; ‘orof ‘purchasing examples, models, ¢asts, Or apparatus. ° °° 98" 20 est 
ATI BGS! DLS eFSX BY Jnost I 24 BSOTkMY LLB 
“7. If ever an inspector reports that an aided school of art is in use of unsuitable pre- 
mises, or of bad models, examples, or apparatus, aid should bé more sor ‘less ‘accordin y 
withheld, until the local committee consent to‘make such’ chaiigeés as are deemed essential © 
tothe proper conduct of the school.” OG OVB! ATTEN 10. QALVRE eousoos HOGs 
-? i 29¢) odd to Da cit 4 0 Sd (FOL iO S¥SSL OF ,.0980G 
The Committee deliberated— Motion made, {and Question, “That the:Resolutions 'to Bé 
proposed by Mr. Bruce be now)takén into consideration”—~puty andiagreed to i201) 9111 to 
: if 93 {5a nero todtwton ted tl bswsoash —.03 HIS TWPA 
Motion made, and Question, ‘* That a central training school for'teachers be maintained” 
as at present, and sufficiently qualified scholars from. local schools be admitted. to the 
training school at the expense of the State, the study. of decorative Art, useful for manus. 
factures being the primary object; other scholars should also be admitted’ to the training 
school upon payment of remunerative fees—-(Mr.! Brace) put; iand(ugneed tos soiiol. 
Motion made, and Question, * That the colléction of" works of decorative Art at South. 


especially in connexion with local museums”—{ Mr. Bruce)—put, and agreed. to. >) (7 


Ae 


Kensington be made more generally usetul- than at present throughout the .country,,; 


Motion made, and Question, “ That a national competition of.works from all the local 
Schools of Art in connection with the Department, continue to be held annually at South 
Kensington, and a limited number of prizes awarded ”—( Mr. Bruce)—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made; and ‘Question; That local Schools of Art be left:to ‘establishthemselyes 
wherever they'can ‘take ‘root, .and to extend their operations to‘all‘classes/of 'Society, and 
to charge such fees'‘as: their'managers may think suitable”—(Mr'Bruce)—put, and 


agreed to. EM “PAS TM | 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the conditions of granting any State aid to 
local Schools of Art, be (a) that night classes for artisans be open at least three, times a week 
at fees within the reach of artisans (6): that-no charges‘upon the fees be made for rent or 


repairs, warming, lighting, and cleansing ; and. (¢) that the, teachers ‘be ‘certificated “and” 
receive the whole of the fees ”"—(Mr. Bruce).—Amendment ‘proposed to leave out’ the. 


words “ (6) That no charges upon the fees be made for rent or repairs, warming, lighting, 


sand 
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and cleansing”’—+(Mr.iChairman).— Question put; That the words: proposed to be Jeft out 
stand part of the Question :—The Committee divided: ve] 


Ayes; 6: } Noes;-7. 
Mr: Lowe: Myr. Adderley.>: 
Mr.:Wilham Ewart»: Mr. Rdward> Egerton, 
Mr. Maguire. Mr. Bazley: 
Mr. Gregson. Mr,, Trefusis. 
Mr. ‘Potter. © Mr. Caye. 
Mr.<Bruce. ~ Mr, Arthur Mills, 


Mr. Salt. 


LAdjourned, to/Thutsday!nextpat Tivelve.o’clock: 


Jovis, 7° die Julit} 1864. 


MEMBERS ‘PRESENT? 


Sit STAFFORD NorTHCOTE in the Chair. 


Mr. Adderley. Mr. Salt. 

Mr, Edward Egerton: Mr: Maguire. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr Lowe. 

Mr. Potter. Mr. Gregson. 
Mr. William Ewart. My. Arthur Mills. 
Mr.'Crum-Ewing, Mr. ‘Tite. . 
Mr. Bazléy. ; Mr. Cave. 


Main, Question, asamended, proposed,‘ That the conditidns: of ovantingrany State aid’to 
local, Schools, of Art be; that night classes for-artisans: he open at least three times a week, 
at fees within the reach of artisans; and that the teachers be certificated,and! receive’ the 
Whole of the fees.”—Other amendments made.— Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to.— Resolved, * That the. conditions of ‘gtanting any State aid to local ‘Schools of 
Artibe,'(z) that night classes for ‘artisans-be open at least thred times’a week, at fees within 
the reach of artisans;.()..that; the) teachers be, certificated, (and .receive, the whole ofthe 
fées of the artisan classes; and (c).that., the, localities provide suitable premises; and, pay 
all charges for rent, taxes, and repairs.” 


Motion made, and Question, proposed, “That building grants in aid lof providing premises 
be. still made,... The. provision,of premises.free- of--rent, -rates, and taxes,| should be/urged 
upon localities having or desiring to have Schools of Art.?—-Mrs Bruce—Amendment pro- 

osed, to leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add, “no 
a her grants be made in aid, either of building, renting, or repairing Schools of Art,” 
(MroA dderley)inisteat thereof. Question;That the words proposedto be left out stand part 
of the Question; put;jand negatived.——W ords added. + Main’ Question;asiamended, put; and 
agreed to.— Resolved, “ That no further grants be made in aid either of building, renting, 
or, repaixing, Schools of, Axf\” 


Motion made, ‘and Question, “That no. further grants be made in aid of purchasing 
examples, models, casts, or apparatus”—(Mr, Adderley )—put, and agreed to. 


Motion madé, ‘and: Question; put» That! the payment: to! certificated ‘teachers be cons 
tinued, according to the former Minute, that, is, at. therate of 10/..for each certificate ; 
the ‘number of cértificatés on which such payment is to be paid not’being ‘more than five 
in ‘number, or exéeeding a maximum amount of 507, to any one master.”—( Mr, Maguire). 
-—The Committee divided: | | 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 7: 
Mr. ‘Tite. Mr, Lowe. 
Mr. Bazley. Mr. Adderley. 
Mr. |Maguire. Mr. Hidward Keerton, 
Mr, Crum-Ewing. Mr., William ‘Ewart, 
Mr... Potter.) Mr, Gregson. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. Arthur Mills. 


Mr. Bruce. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That payments to. certificated Art teachers be so far 
assmnilated to, those made to teachers of science, that a capitation payment should be made 
for;every artisan student who has received 40 lessons within the year—(Mr. Addeérley).— 


The -Committee divided: 
466, £3 Ayes, 


ele 


xi : Thi = PROCEEDINGS (OF / THE 
Ayes, 8. Noes, 5. 
Mr. Adderley. Mr. Lowe. 
Mr. Edward Egerton. Mr. Tite. 
Mr. Bazley. Mr. William Ewart. 
Mr. Maguire. Mr. Gregson. 
Mr. Arthur Mills. : Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
Mr. Potter, 
Mr. Salt. 


Motion made, and Question, “That it be a condition of Government aid that a 


public examination of every aided School of Art be held annually, through the agency of 
its local committee, and that the results of such’ examination’ should be reported to the 
Department in such from as the Department. may prescribe—( Mr. Adderley)—puts and 
agreed to. i 


Motion made, and Question, “That. the works of the students, in their examination, 


certified by two members of the local committee as. being the students’ own work, should... 


be sent up to the Central Department ”—(Mr. Adderley)—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ** That.No. prizes should be given by the Central 
Department on local examinations, except national prizes on the works which are there 
adjudged to be the best of those so sent: up”’—(Mr. Adderley). Amendments’ made.— 
Question as amended put, and agreed to,—Resolved, “That fewer prizes and no medals 
should be given by the Central Department on local examinations of aided Schools of Art.” 


Motion made, and Question, “ That if ever ‘an inspector reports that.an aided School of 
Art is held in unsuitable premises, or uses bad models, examples, or apparatus, or that the 
teaching is deficient, aid may be wholly or partially withheld, until the. local committee 
consent to make such changes as are deemed essential to the proper conduct of the 
school ”—(Mr. Adderley)—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, That the Draft Report proposed by the Chairman be now 
read 2°, paragraph by paragraph, put, and agreed to. 


The Committee further proceeded with the consideration of the Draft:Report,:and:made 


several amendments. 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, at One o’clock. 


Veneris, 8° die Julii, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir STAFFORD NortTHcorTe in the Chair. 


Mr. Maguire. Mr. Adderley. 

Mr. Potter. Mr. Arthur Mills, 
Mr. William Ewart. Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Bazley. Mr. Salt. 

Mr. Gregson. Mr. Edward Egerton. 
Mr. Lowe. Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
Mr. Bruce. 


The Committee further proceeded with the consideration of the Draft Report, and made 
several amendments. 

Question, That this Report as agreed to, be the Report of the Committee to the House 
—put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That the votes for the Museum at South Kensington and 
for the Schools of Art should be kept distinct ”—( Mr. Chairman)—put, and agreed to. 

Question, That this Resolution, together with those previously agreed to, be reported to 
the House. 

Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 
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Number 


: of Expenses 
Profession From Days : of 
or wishce Absent Journey 
from Home, to 
Condition. Summoned. under | London 
Orders of.| and Back. 
Committee. 
£. 8 
Schoolmaster -| Warrington - 2 310 - 
Masterof School} Newcastle-under- 5 218 = 
of Arts. Lyme, 
Masterof School} Chester - - 3 3.8 6 
of Science and 
Art. 
Architect - 1 Glasgow - - 2 7-5 = 
Distributor of | Paisley - - 2 7,5-- 
Stamps. 
| 
Manufacturer -| Sheffield .. > 3 3.3 - 
| | 
- = >) © | Edinburgh - 3 | 7 5°= 


f 4 


Allowance 


during 


Absence 


from 


Home, 


te 


or 


wo 


i) 


d. 


Toran 
Expenses 
allowed 
to 

Witness. 


££. ‘¢ cd 
5 12. - 
8 Bs 
Ort. 
ey 
84 fod 
606) c- 
108 - 
55 14 6 
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MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Adderley. 
Bazley. 

Edward Egerton. 
Crum Ewing. 
William Ewart. 
Gregson. 

Lowe. 


’ Lune, 11° die Aprilis, 1864. 


MEMBERS PRE SENT: 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Arthur Mills. 

Sir Stafford Northeote! 
Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Salt. 

Mr. Tite. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in tHe; Cuatr: 


Henry Coir, Esq., c.B., and RicHArp RepGrave, Esq., k. A., called in; and Examined. 


I, Chairman. |} (To Mr. Cole.) Wut office do 
you hold?—I am Secretary to the Science and 
Art Department, and General Superintendent, of 
the South Kensington Museum. 

2. You haye been connected,.under different 
titles, withthe chief management of the Science 
and Art Department ever since its formation in 
its present shape, I think ?—Yes. 

3. Since what year have you been so connected 
With if ?—The Science and Art Depattmient was 
established in 1853-4. The Practical Art De- 
dartment was established in1852. 

4And your connection with that department 
dates from its establishment in 1852 ?—In 1852. 

6) You had not been previously officially cons 
nected, | think, with the Schools of Design, 
though you)fhad taken great interest in the 
Subject ?—Iixcept a sort of commission from the 
‘Board of Trade in 1848, I had had no official 
Connection with them. . 

Glo Mr. Redgrave.) What is the’ office ‘you 
mow hold ?—My office in connection with this 
Inquiry is that of Inspector General for Art. 

7 flow lone have you held that office ?—Since 
1847. 

Seflow Jong have you been connected with 
the Behools of Design, or the Department of Art? 
—pimec 1847. I was first appointed to the 
Pehools of Design as teacher of artistic botany 

{To Mr. Cole.) Will you run briefly through 
the history“ of the Schools of Design so far “as is 
Mecessary, toshow the Committee the origin of 
the present: department ?—A_ School ‘of Design 
Was established at Somerset House in 1837. I 
do Hot find among the records that yery precise 
PHMG ples were laid down as regulating its object. 

Wes called the School. of Design, and the 
@eneral impression which existed for sonie years 
Wassthat its only object was to teach designers. 
—" was often objected-to.“The~late 

Uo. 


a 


- 


Mr. Drummond’ said ‘that it originated because 
the inventor of it did not know the English for 
the French word “dessin.” In France there 
had been Ecoles de Dessin, which were actually 
schools for drasying.,| Somehow, or other we got 
hold of the English, name,‘ Sehool,of Design.” 
The primary object) of, the; school,seems to have 
been for a great number of years, as it was 
often emphatically laid down, to teach designers 
as a‘classis It was found difficult to do that for 
yarious reasons... The, manufacturers did not want 
the designers, whilst’ the publi¢ thought the 
English designs were bad, ‘and’ the’ School of 
Design attempted to mend the matter. So strongly 
was that limited idea fixed in the minds of the 
managers of the School of Design, that when 
I was first appointed, in 1852,— Mr. Henley, 
being then President: of the Board of Trade,— 
I submitted to him an idea for establishing an 
architectural class, the object of which was to 
improve ¢arpenters and joiners. 

10. Mr. Z%te.] And masons, I think ?—Yes, 
including masons. According, to, the rules then 
laid down, my duty was first to submit, a Minute 
in respect of the probable cost. of carrying the 
system into effect to the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade. Mr. Porter at that time was Secretary, 
and I find an endorsement of his upon my Minute 
as follows:-—* I cannot think that Parliament 
ever contemplated the giving of instruction to 
carpenters, joiners, and masons.” He said that 
the ornamenting’ of buildings, that is, the de- 
signing for the ornamentation of buildings, was 
the object contemplated; but the idea of 
teaching the first principles, those regulating 
the ‘construction of buildings, did not seem 
to him, according to, the then theory of the 
School of Design, ,a_,proper, object.:; I think 


that is the strongest instance I can give of the 
hmited-notion then entertained of the object and 
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2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


scope of the School-of Design. «There were con- 
stant inquiries, of different kinds and under 
various kinds of management, into this School of 
Design, until.at last there was a Committee 
appoimted, of which the present President of the 
Board of Trade was the Chairman, in 1849, when 
a great deal of evidence was taken upon the 
subject... Many new principles seemed to be 
starting up then, or, at allvevents, were more or 
less announced by persons officially connected 
with the subject. If the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee will allow me, I will refer a little to evi- 
dence that he gave at that time. The Honourable 
Chairman, at that time, was on one of the Com- 
mittees for controlling the School of Design: the 
official, control of the school was in the Board of 
Trade. I find, upon reference to his evidence, 
that he states, “What I should’ wish to do is to 
raise the taste of the tiation; it is hopeless to do 
it. by the establishment of merely eight or ten 
schools throughout the country ;\ but what we 
must do, is to get.a hold of the entire teaching 
that, is going on, and make it good teaching in- 
stead of bad teaching, . Some elementary in- 
struction in drawing should be made part of the 
national education.” Then the Honourable 
Chairman, after going into. some details, recom- 
mends that the students should have a medal 
or a sort of degree, given them for continu- 
ous instruction; that there should be a large 
extension of elementary schools; that examples 
should be purchased, and sent round to be cir- 
culated through the schools; that the provincial 
schools should be brought more into connexion 
with the head school, and that scholarships of 
40, a-year should be established: and then, he 
added, at a different stage of the evidence, “I 
believe the system of individual subscription will 
break down. I think ‘Town Councils ought to 
have the power to levy rates.” These are all 
very important principles. I am prepared to 
show that when Mr. Redgrave and myself were 
appointed to consider how the Schools of Design 
might be improved, we bore most of those prin- 
ciples in mind, and we attended to most of them. 

11. Chairman.| That brings the history down 
to the year 1849, shortly after which the change 
was made by the establishment of the new sys- 
tem of the department in place of the old system 
of management by a Committee appointed by 
the Board of Trade. . Will you inform the Com- 
mittee, generally what, under the old system, 
were the relations of the central school, and what 
of the local schools to. the Government: how 
was the central school. supported?—Both cen- 
tral and local schools were mainly supported “by 
Government; the expenses of ‘the central school 
were borne by the Government in a large pro- 
portion, ina much larger proportion than they 
are now.—(See Appendix.) The local schools 
received subsidies varying from 1502. a-year up 
to 600/. a-year, upon the condition that the loca- 
lity raised, by subscriptions or otherwise, at least 
an equivalent sum to support the schools. If 
localities desired to have a school, they induced 
their members to come to the Board of Trade, 
and advocate its establishment, and then they 
agreed that they would raise annually an equal 
sum to that given by the State; and they did so 
at first. For two or three years the ardour of 
the locality was sufficient to raise the money, but 
by degrees it always began to dwindle down; 
the .subscribers fell off, and the school having 
fixed its expenditure at the original point, a 


the rate, for instance, of 600/. from Governing) 
and 6002. from the locality, soon’ found’ it’ y 
2001. or 3002. in debt. Then it came to 4 
Board of Trade to try to induce the Governnie, 
to make up the difference, and there’ was'a ¢o, 
stant irritation and agitation to get More money 
12, I think the general principle on which } 
local schools ‘were established was this} the 
were established in some of the principal seg 
of manufacturing industry; and -the’salaries ¢ 
the masters were paid by Government’ but i 
Government grants, but a certain ‘sum in thy 
way of fees and subscriptions was expected fig, 
the locality to meet the local expenditure Of 
schools; the Government supplied éxdiiples, ayj 
the Government directed ‘the systein of istry 
tion. Was not that so?—Yes, that’ is’ an ‘acoy, 
rate account, generally, of what took’ place. ~ Jj 
1852, when the subject was considered, tj 
broad facts were these: there were 17 proving 
schools, and two metropolitan schools, including 
both male and feniale students. The'total amouy 
of the Government grant (to local s¢hools) wa 
6,850 7., and the total amount of subscription }y 
the localities, in respect of the local schools, wa 
8,44°7 |. fiw a3 00 
13. Does that include both fees and® subseriy 
tions ?—No; the subscriptions and fees raised 0 
the local schools was 1,9947. I am giving th 
sums in round figures. Ce 
14, In what year was that?“I am quoting 
from the estimates for 1852-3, showing’ the stat 
of the Schools of Design for the year’ endin 
June 1851. <A table was prepared in ‘1852, an} 
was the last information then obtained.) 
15. Mr. Tite.] Was it in consequence of an 
recommendations of a Parliamentary Committe 
that the changes were made? There was a Com 
mittee in 1849, I think; was that a Parliamentary 
Committee ?—It was a Parliamentary Committee 
but there was a period of suspension before the 
changes were introduced into the schoél at tha 
time, and nothing was done till January 1859 
after the Exhibition of 1851. The total yearl 
amount expended in respect of local Lhotl 
from the three sources which I have mentioned, 
namely, Government grants, subscriptions’ anf 
fees paid by students, was 12,2917. ‘The number 
of students was 2,842. tS 
16. Chairman.] Are you taking inthe whol 
of the schools ?—No; only thé’ provincid 
schools. The average amount of feés paid~ by 
each student was 14s. 04 d., the average share d 
each student in the Government grant wa 
21. 8s. 2d., so that every provincial’scholar cost 
the State 21 8s. 2d. The average receipt in 
other respects from the locality is 14°45. 3d 
per student, making the total average’ cost pet 
student, 41. 6 s. 5d. Nice 
17. Mr. Tite.] Of which the student paid 
14 s?—Of which he paid only 14s. The propor 
tion that the Government grant bore to the ees 
was four to one, the proportion’ which: ‘the’ total 
receipts bore to the fees was seven to‘one.  T cal 
give the same facts also for the two metropolr 
tan or central schools. I will state the total Go 
vernment grant to the two metropolitan schools. 
18. Chairman.| I think you’ have’ already 
stated that by the two central schools ‘you mean 
the male and female metropolitan’ schools ‘it 
Somerset House ?—Yes. CUS oe 
19. Mr. Lowe.] In what’ respéct ‘were’ they 
different from the local schools ?—The Bide 


different inasmuch as there weré ‘Ho stibscription’ 
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pm, and they were under the sole manage- 
of the Beard of Trade. The Government 
on behalf of the metropolitan schools was 
1; the amount paid by the students was 
, making the, total receipts of the school 
1. The number of students was 454; their 
ge payment per head amounted to 19s. 52d.; 
are of each student in the Government grant 
71, 13s. 1d.3 the average cost, per student 
81. 12s. 6d.;. the proportion which the 
rnment grant bore to the fees was 15 to 2; 
roportion which the total receipts bore to. the 
was 9 tol. Then, besides these two items 
ate assistance, of 6,850/, and 3,475/., there 
he sum, of 4,730, which was applied to 
ding examples of art, books, school furni- 

inspection, lectures, and provisions for 
s to new schools, That sum could not be 
ly apportioned between the local schools and 
entral school, and therefore it was kept dis- 
in the table which was then compiled. 

Chairman,], Out. of the grant of 4,7301. 
the examples that, were supplied. to. the 
neial schools, I suppose?——Yes. The total 

ber of students,in two sets. of schools was 
; it will be important to bear that in mind, 
ing the number of, students that were being 
t by the agency of the State in the year 
in all oS T estimate that the average 
ent by the State per student was 22 12s, 
ps I may say, by. way of comparison, that 
63, according to a return of last year, there 
79. provincial schools, and there were 11 
ppolitan schools, besides what we call the 
al Training School, The number of stu- 
in.Art schools only, exclusive of 77,000 in 
schools, just a little exceeded 13,000, and I 
ate that the cost to the State is about 1J 2s, 

Chairman. | You mean the total cost, do you 

The direct payments upon the adults only, 

Including the Government grant, the fees, 
pverything ?—Yes; including the Goyern- 
grants, but excluding the fees paid by stu- 
and the local subscriptions. 

Mr. Edward Egerton.| 1s that including 
e expenses, for the Kensington. Museum— 
thole grant ?—-No; it is including exactly all 
ings which were reckoned in this statement 
2. I am trying to bring the two cases. as 

as. possible in juxtaposition, In taking 
he 13,000 students as the number taught 
ch this agency, I have left out another very 
class of pupils. In addition to these 13,000 
nts, we haye also upwards of 77,000 students, 
r to the children. In order to try and put 
(0 periods in an equal comparison, I did not 

them. 

Chairman.|. Having given the Committee 
tal cost per student as being 11 2s., will 
ow state what is the Goyernment grant per 
ht ?—For that I shall have to make a much 

omplete analysis than I am able to do at 

oment. Ifyou require that to be put in, I 
0 s0.—( See Appendix), 

Am _ I right in gathering from your state- 
that the old system before 1852 was, that 

was a central school divided into two 
hes, males and females, which was under 
tect management of the Board of Trade, 
yas carried on at Somerset House; that 
were about 16 provincial schools in the 
amportant seats of manufacture which re- 

a small amount. of subscriptions, and a 
Amount of fees, and a much larger propor- 


tion of grants from the Government; that those 
schools were under the management to: certain 
extent, in respect: of what: we: may~call their 
material interests, of local committees; but as re- 
garded the management of the instruction, they 
were under the management of a Government de- 
partment, which at the time we are speaking of 
was the Board of Trade, and that the masters were 
appointed and paid wholly bythe Board’ of 
Trade ?—That is so. 

26. What should you say was the difference, if 
there was any difference, -between the principles 
of the new department’ and the: old schools of 
design, as they existed: before: the ‘year 1852 ?— 
I shall be able to: give: that answer ° best by 
reading some passages from: the principles which 
the Board of Trade sanctioned at the time of the 
change in 1852. The paper I) am ‘now ‘about to 
read from was laid before Parliament with the 
Civil Service Estimates; | It: was submitted’ to 
Mr. Henley, who wasithen President; and gene- 
rally concurred) in -by him'and Lord Colchester: 
* But a. certain. amount: of ) such elementary 
training may usefully be given, without neces: 
sarily creating a separate ‘institution for the pur- 
pose... Drawing: jis, in) fact,..an’ indispensable 
branch of good, general) education, another ‘lane 
guage for the: accurate: expression°of ideas, and 
may be beneficially:connected with it.) Hence; it 
should be the aim togive:systematicand practical 
effect, to the views which have been frequently 
expressed by the Boardof )Drade upon the desir- 
ableness of extending: elementary instruction in 
the knowledge of form, to: mechanics’ institutes; to 
schools. in connexion with the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Edueation,and other educational 
institutions, for the’ various ‘classes ‘of the commu- 
nity.” Elementary drawing in National ‘educa- 
tion was the new principle brought: into ‘activity 
in 1852, Then it goes.on, * We believe” (that ia, 
Mr, Redgrave and myself) ‘that the extension of 
elementary schools for instruction’ in drawing 
may become a very important branel of this’ new 
department, they will promote .the practical im- 
provement of ornamental) iart ‘applied ‘to’ manus 
factures, and in the most’ important degree tend 
to enable the general public’ to appreciate such im- 
provements when attained, For it must be obvious 
that unless the public,as:consumers,are sufficiently 
educated to appreciate improved art in manufac- 
tures, it will not be the interest .of manufacturers 
to aim at its production ;.and that the labours of 
this department must bein some measure fruit- 
less.” Then arose the question of the establish- 
ment of schools that were to do something: more 
than teach mere elementary drawing. (“In order 
to assist the establishment of additional schools in 
a principle of self-reliance, and to increase the in 
terest, of the localities in the existing schools, we 
think it right. to notice a suggestion frequently 
made, that the Legislature: should give a power 
of levying a moderate local rate for the support of 
schools of ornamental art-until they became self- 
supporting. We are of opinion’that a depen- 
dence on local, rather than general; taxation’ is 
calculated to awaken the greatest amount of local 
interest and attention to the subject ; and we 
think that.a higher and-more practical develop= 
ment would be given to such schools by: enabling 
them to connect themselves with the “Museums 
of Art, which, by the existing law, may be sup- 
ported by local rates... We are’the more induced 
to call attention to. this point; because evidence 
was, given before. the Jast ‘Select Committee a 
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the House of Commons on Schools of Design, by 


Sir Stafford;Northecote, Mr. Solly, Chairman of 
the Sheffield ‘School,and others, to the effect that 
not only.a power to levy rates was expedient, but 
that some town councils already desired to pos- 
sess' it.” | Another principle which we conceived 
to be an important one, which was then estab- 


lished, ‘was that. we -preferred that. the school 


should not be confined’ simply to designers, but, 
in fact, that ‘it should be) open to the whole com- 
munity; the different classes of the community 
paying fees according to the instruction that they 
obtained, and according to, their status,, We go 
on to say, “It must be most difficult in practice 
to draw a line as to the, station, of the students, 
and to éxelude any’ who) desire to attend; and 
we submit that/it would be)better to consider 
all classes yas integral..parts, of the school.” 
That was always.a sore under the system of. the 
old School of Design’; the inspectors were always 


‘geporting that private, classes;were established, 


and that governesses were being taught, and that 
other classes than the designing: class were being 
taught: »We'say, “ We submit that it would; be 
better to consider all classes as integral parts of 
the school, and’ under the direction of the local 
committees, rather than some of; them as_ the 
mere private arrangements of the masters. Dif 
ferent scales of fees might be fixed, and the public 
left free to make its own choice of the hours of at« 
tendance: The fee should be carried to the general 
account of the school, and the master be permitted 
to share proportionately im them.” That. we 
held to be a very important principle, and I shall 
be ‘able to: show the Committee that it has worked 
in the highest degree beneficially, ‘* For it must 
not be forgotten that the schools are. supported 
by the general taxation; and, on public grounds, 
it is desirable that’ everyone, whether a manufac- 
turer, tradesman, or artizan, should. be made 
acquainted with the principles of ornamental 


art.” That point embraced two or three other new 


principles. ‘Then came the question of how, 
practically ,'to: improve manufactures, and upon 
that point, we say,“ This consists of, the prac- 
tical application of the artistic powers, which the 
pupil already has acquired, to the exigencies of 
mantfacture; to use the words of a Report of 
the’ School of Design in 1842, often repeated 
afterwards, in ‘the study of the, various processes 
of manufacture, and the practice. of design, for 
individual branches of industry,’ and. in,‘ the 
practice ‘ofthe various! branches of /decorative 
art.’ “We submit, that the first step to, be taken 
to accomplish this, is: to place before the, student 
fine examples of what has, already been; accom- 
plishéd, in the speciality in which he.seeks to be 
proficient.” An edueated. designer, for, ceramic 
manufacttire, should: atleast. have, an adequate 
knowledge’ of what Japan, Meissen, Séyres, and 
even Chelsea have already done, and, he should 
aim to acquire a power of execution, as, high as 
that which his predecessors have possessed... He 
should be instructed also-in the principles which 
guided them'to excellence, and taught to avoid 
the faulis which marred the perfection, of their 
labours, "In like manner, the) properly, educated 
designer, for printed and woven fabrics, ought to 
be practically’ familiar with: the | early chintzes of 
India, a8 well ‘as with the best specimens of work 
How produced at Paris; Mulhausen,, Crayford, 
or Accrington.” 


27. Without gomg into any controversy as to 


‘how far those principles were all of them new, I 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


gather that you laid down the principles that, 
schools should promote the education of design, 
and should promote the education ‘of ‘work, 
competent to execute works’ of ‘art; that? 4, 
should also encourage the study of ‘clemeny, 
drawing, and that the system ‘should: com}; 
with those objects provision for’ the’ genera]; 
provement of the taste' of the publie in mattery 
mantfacturing art. ‘With regard to the princiy 
of payment, [ gather’ that you ‘went? upon 
principle that the Government should give 9 
tain amount of support, but that it should lean 
much as possible upon the fees tobe paid: D, 
gather that you intended to lean hah upon yy 
vate subscriptions ?—Not at: all 3 we thought, 
the subscriptions were a very uncertain ‘sourgg 
income, and. therefore *wé left’ them. out of ¢ 
sideration altogether, What' the Board of Ty 
announced was, get as much’ fees’ ‘as you possi 
can; make everybody ‘pay as much a8 you possi 
can; we will give a stimulus by means of prj 
and certificates (there were’ to be prizes’ of j 
ferent kinds, which T ean explain' ‘to the 
mittee), and we will pay the'master accordin 
he has shown himself to be qualified:’» We beg 
by paying 107. toa master for taking’a certifig 
of competence ; this was in 1851)" it tog 
28. Mr. Potter.| You ‘stated ‘that the! Ba 
said “ get as much fees as you can’;” but didiy 
not limit the fees upon the artisan” class! P=] 
only condition we made was, that there sho 
be a class open three nights of the week, for whi 
the payment was to be 6d. per week 3’ there mig 
be any other classes, at any hour, and going on! 
any length of time ;~ but, in order! to justify{ 
interference of Government, we thought 4 
there should be an artisan ‘class,/and we alsoy 
that there must be a certain amount of element 
teaching in the whole ‘school. “'We'felt; I thin 
may say all my chiefs have felt strongly, that! 
Government ought not'to be called upon to} 
for the instruction of the middle ‘classes, that th 
could pay for it amply themselves, if they: Ii 
to do so; and that admitting them into” sehi 
was only justifiable, inasmuch’ as they helped 
support the schools by their' fees. “We thoy 
it a sounder principle, instead of telling themy 
shall not come into the school, but you musts 
port it by your. subscriptions, to’ say,'““ you i 
come to the school, and obtaim its advantages,| 
you must pay a fair amount for doini¢'so.” >" 
29. Chairman.| “Will you ‘row’ describe! 
system as it at present exists?’ You have'a’ cel 
school and a number of loéal ‘schools’; will} 
tell the Committee, first, ‘the constitution ol! 
central school, its object,’ and ‘where’ it’ is @ 
blished ?—The central’ school, is ‘established 
South Kensington. ‘During’ the last’ six moti 
it has been located, forthe first ‘time; in /preml! 
that are reasonably commodious' and ‘permatt 
Through the different’ phases ‘Of managemel 
has been shifted about from Somerset’ Hous 
“Marlborough House, and inté wooden buildi 
and out of them! again; but at last it has’g 
resting-place after 27 years ‘of migration! ") 
central school is looked upon not as a Metropo! 
institution at all.’ For-all purposes of its wor 
it might as well’ be established® on" Salish 
Plain, or at Weedon, if it was 6 desired!” 
it, is in London, and’ it has some ‘advantages! 
being in London; from being ‘in the neighbou!! 
of most of the scientific institutions which a 
London, and of the greatest number of muse! 
The cost of the central school} as' a national 
“plishw 
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;ment; 1-shall be; prepared to show the Com- 


se in detail... I), believe, that itis yery much 


than }the. cost, incurred at Somerset House 
851. This is, essentially a school for training 
hers. am.afraid of wearying the Committee 
, the! details ; but, it is necessary that I should 
ain what is,meant by, “ training teachers”: 
hits of both! sexes,come to Kensington, and if 
wish to be teachers, andare wholly unqualified, 
haye;nothing to do but, to pay the established 
; if they, be-qualified, and have taken certain 
es in our stages of instruction, then the fees 
remitted,/and. they, come in. without payment 
ees. if,they have adyanced still further, and 
nm certain, prizes, they get.a little maintenance, 
inning at 5s. per, week,,.and. going, up, in 
e cases, to,80s,,a-week. , These, teachers are 
hiired,, tos) attend,; at certain, hours, and .go 
ugh certain..stages .of instruction which are 
essary, to, enable.them,to teach in the poor 
ools, then they remain and pass through other 
res, and finally, when they have taken their cer- 
ates, which. Mr. Redgrave will explain in detail, 
are left,to, find, occupation in teaching. Up 
he present time I should say that the demand 
teachers, has..rather, outgrown, the supply, 
the demand.is now,,pausing a little, The 
ilt,. of that sis,that, the teachers are getting 
re, qualified. During ,the first years. of the 
blishment.of. the training, school, we were 
iged.to send teachers out, haying only one 
ificate..,, After a little time, they staid longer 
l got/two|.certificates, and, now they are get- 
3, 4, and 5, certificates, and masters, more 
hly qualified, are being produced, ‘That has 
gone very far, as you will see from the fact 
t, atthe, present. time, I think the average 
nber. of . certificates, taken by the , masters 
ployed. in, the 90 schools, is not much above 
o certificates and a decimal; it is not two and a 
f certificates, certainly. _ Then those masters 
training are also; taught to apply themselves to 
knowledge of the objects,. collected, in the 
iseum;; in fact, the best is done for them that 
r| wit) enables us, to suggest,, Besides those 
ters in training, the school is open to anybody, 
1. there;/is “a, large ; constituency, consisting 
persons, who come to, the school, paying the 
s from, 8 /,,.a.year downwards; paying the 
rhest, fees of any school. Those fees support 
> masters.,) We consider that the salaries to the 
stersj, which are, wpon the whole, much less 
un, they ;were at_ Somerset House, are justified 
their,,teaching nationally—that is traiming 
ese, masters for local schools. The other part 
their..remuneration,1s made up. by the fees 
id \by, these public students. That is the na- 
e of the training:school. I yenture to express 
hope: that the, Committee will come and see it. 
course L talk of it.in the abstract, but. they 
ll haye,.a much more exact idea, of it if they 
1k come,and, see. it, 
30: Under. what management, is that central 
2001?—-Perhaps )I. may, put ,in a. prospectus 
ich; will answer the-question—(handing in the 
URE). : 
31.) Mr, Edward Egerton.|, What is the aver- 
e number, of pupils ?—In)1863 there were 358 
dents’ paying. fees in the spring session, and 
3, in, the autumn session, 
32: Chairman.], You have given the maximum 
fees; .cam you now, give the minimum?—I 
ink the lowest..fee.for anything is 12, for 


tending a. few, lectures... (Mr... Redgrave,)—It 


0.53, 


is formed upon this scale; they pay 87. for two 
sessions for attending the whole ‘time; but if 
they attend half the time, that is, from 10° to: 12 
o'clock in the morning, or from half-past 12 to'8, 
they pay 22; or if they attend im the’ evening 
only they pay 2/3 all are upon the same scale. 

33. (To Mri Redgrave.)| The whole of -the 
male school is under the direction of'a single 
head master, is’ it not?—Yes, subject. to the 
Inspector General for Art; ‘that remark refers 
to both the male and female schools. 

34. Ts the head master the master for both the 
male and female schools'?—Y es. 

35. It is Mr. Burchett, is it not ?—Yes;) Mr. 
Burchett. 

36. What is the relation in which he stands, ‘to 
the Inspector General for Art ?—The Board looks 
to the Inspector General for Art as: its advising 
officer upon all matters connected with art in| ithe 
Schools as well as in the Museum. 

37. (To Mr. Cole.) What do you mean | by 
the Board ?2—The* Lord’ President, and, in his 
absence, the Vice-President, of: the Committee 
of Council on’ Education. ‘The fees. received in 
the ‘central school in' 1863 amounted to 1,458, 

38. Mr.’ Potter.) What) was the number. of 
students ?—Thereé were 358 students in the spring 
session, and 303 students in the autumn: session, 
who paid ‘a total’ of 14582 The number, of 
students in training, that is, students for, whom 
the State; in’ some ‘shape or another, paid,/ as 
distinguished from students paying fees, was 53 ; 
and then the free students, who- come in, without 
paying fees, were 62. 

39. Chairman!) Do’ the free students come 
partly from the central school and partly from, the 
provincial schools ?~They come from anywhere ; 
the students from the provincial. schools are 
generally paid; they almost always have a main- 
tenance of some amount.’ We: consider that, the 
training has advanced: sufficiently far, and, the 
teaching of drawing’ has also advanced sufficiently 
far throughout the country, that we, should, no 
longer undertake, at South Kensington, the train- 
ing of masters for' what: is called the | 1st certifi- 
cate of the 3d or highest grade, but leaye that to 
be done iti the provincial schools, or elsewhere. 

40. Can you give*the Committee, any idea as 
té what is the class of persons who come to, the 
school, ‘besides’ those who are! in. training) for 
masters ?—The bulk of them are’) the. people 
we wish ‘to get, but) we have all, classes, from 
duchessés’ daighters downwards. 

41, Mr. Potter.) Haveyou any means, of, as- 
certaining to what ‘class! the students belong ; 
could you give ina return containing that infor- 
mation 2 Of course every student, fills, up a 
paper, saying’ who: he or she is, and) we could 
analyze these statements, and see what they were ; 
we have’ done it once or twice, and, we can do 
it again, if necessary.—(‘See Appendix, ) 

42: Chairman: |: Inso-far as those classes are 
concerned, you think that the school ought to be 
entirely ‘self-supporting ?— It is) so, absolutely, 
and ‘a profit is gamed. r. 

43, ‘Lhe’ sums spent! upon that school, by the 
Government’ you'consider: as» spent, entirely for 
thie benefit of those who are to ‘be, trained as. mas- 
ters for the country schools ?—Entirely, 

44, (To Mrs Redgrave.) Will you, now, give 
the Committee a general idea |of,the course of 
jistruction and the system upon which certificates 
are granted in the schools ?—~When | the, depart- 
niet was formed imv1852.,there was; no. regular 
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course of instruction laid down, and one of our 
first duties was to attempt to arrange it in such 
a way as should be conducive to the purpose for 
which the school was required. ‘The school was 
then under three head masters, and was divided 
so that each master was in some degree inde- 
pendent of the others; but very soon after that it 
fell under the head mastership of Mr. Burchett, on 
the resignation of the other masters shortly after 
my appointment as Art Superintendent, and then 
the course of instruction was laid down, which 
is now followed. It is the same in the head 
school as in the provincial schools ; it begins by 
the simplest elements, and goes on by stages up 
to stage 23, in which the student is exercised 
in design as applied to manufactures, When the 
department was formed there was no regular 
plan of training masters at all; anyone who had 
been unsuccessful in art, by sending in a number 
of drawings and getting testimonials, and apply- 
ing to the Board of Trade, perhaps through the 


Member of Parliament connected with his town, 


or otherwise, might set appvinted. There were 
some good masters and some indifferent ones. 
I should say that when the school was first 
formed, there was tather a better plan adopted; 
four ‘or ‘five young men were taught, and: T 
believe it was intended to send them. abroad. 
I cannot find any record that they were sent 
abroad. But just before the formation of the 
department, there was no regular system’ on 
such appointments; the only way we had of 
knowing anything about applicants was by~ the 
drawings they sent in, and the testimonials they 
produced; we did not even know that the draw- 
ings were done by themselves, and the testiino- 
nials were of little value: The first object then 
was to try the powers of applicants for master- 
ships, and accordingly we began by a simple 
examination of them. Gradually it became the 
rather complex system (which is’ not very easy 
to explain without the drawings) which we have 
at present. The whole course of instruction was 
divided into five groups: if a master took a cer- 
tificate for the first group, which consisted of 
the mere elementary power of drawing, and a 
knowledge of perspective, and a little painting, 
he was then allowed to go out as a master. 
The school he conducted was in every way 
eligible to be connected with the Department 
of Science and Art. Those’ certificates Bore a 
value of 102, and at first masters frequently 
went out with only one certificate of 102 As 
Mr. Cole has explained, we gradually began 
to educate the masters further,- and I believe 
some masters now hold five certificates: there 
are three masters who hold five. It was ime 
perative that every master should take the first 
certificate before he went further ; then the second 
certificate for painting; after these two, the 
third for the figure; ‘one holding these three 
would be a tolerably accomplished master. Or 
they might take a first certificate, and’ then the 
fourth for modelling, and a fifth for modelling 
the figure ; that would also show an accomplished 
master, especially with the addition of mechanical 
or architectural drawing. I think such consti- 
tutes the attainments of some of our best masters 
now ; so that 407. upon certificates would be what 
a well-trained master would generally attain to. 
45. Mr. Tite.] What was the meaning of your 
expression, a 102, certificate ? -- Every master 
attaining such certificates, when teaching in a 
school approved by Government, would receive 


10 Z. per annum from. Government on each Certig 


cate he holds, up to a maximum of five, | 
46. Chairman.]| If he were not to get a Scho, 
would he receive the 107.?—He would Teceiy, 
nothing when he was not teaching. on 
47. What was the employment of a young yy, 
during the time he was waiting for a school ?_ 
He would be going on to prepare himself. , 
further certificates. se y 
48. ‘Would he he receiving anything from 4, 
Government? —If he came up from the county, 
he would be receiving 15s,, 2Us., or 25s, a Week 
ag maintenance. It was our object to’ keep they 
with us at first, to make them more accomplishe) 
teachers; but latterly we have found’ that ¢, 
demand for masters did not correspond with the 
supply, and we keep in the training-school only 
the best students. ca tetera. 
49. (To Mr. Cole.) Can‘ you now give th 
exact facts with regard to ‘the number of certifi 
cates taken by the masters ?—TI'can!’’ Fivg 
masters have taken five certificates, according ty 
the last returns; that is, ‘they aré eligible 4 
receive 507., subject to the conditions of’ the} 
teaching poor schools, and ‘so on; 18 ave takey 
4 certificates, 40 have taken three certificates, 7 
have taken two certificates, and ''78 have take, 
one certificate; that is. the earn at the las 
returns of the training school, 007) ae 
50. Supposing that'a young man‘had’o tained 
a certificate, would he receive anything more thay 
his maintenance-money before he gota school ?— 
Nothing more, and that’ only whilst’ he is unda 
instruction in the school.“ ae Pare 
51. He would not be paid upon his certificate 
at all?—-No; he would only receive! his mainte. 
nance. when in the training BGNO le ond 
52. Was he allowed to remain in the school aj 
long as he Jiked ?—Certainly not; if. we offer 
him a school’ he is bound to ‘take it, and go at 
once to it. ! oti 6 aie 
53. Supposing the .schools were “full; what 
means had-you of providing for the young men, 
or of disposing of them ?-—We did not consider 
ourselves bound to provide anything for, them 
(see Appendix). There were very stringent laws 
that they must take a certificate within a certain 
time; if they did not we struck them off the pay 
list, and though they might remain as free students 
for a time, yet eventually they had to leave the 
training school. aaeh bids ea 
54. Some of them are employed ‘as assistants 
in the metropolitan schools, are they not, and for 
temporary purposes of that kind ?— hose masters 
who are in training are bound to teach in. certain 
metropolitan schools, The "system is not, yet 
wholly like that in the provincial schools ; they are 
obliged to teach: whatever classes in the metro- 
politan, art schools or poor ‘schools ; the. head. 
master assigns to them, to enable ‘them to acquire 
the power of teaching. The poor schools in, 
London serve as abana schoo Bg Suttle 
55. How do you classify the different schools 
connected with the department outside the central 
school; they are not all on the ‘same footing, 
are they ?—There are a large number. that we 
call Local Schools of Art. In two or threé cases 
there has been a union of several poor schools, 
which unite to obtain a master of a School of Art, 


and form a sort of Local School of. Art for the 
surrounding population to come. to, where they | 
have not the means of providing a School of Art 
otherwise. | per a | 
56, Are the Metropolitan schools upon the 

? ae 
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footing as the Birmingham or Manchester 
ol of Art ?—Some are not; but, as soon as 
possible to do so, they are put upon the same 
m as the provincial schools; they have then 
he advantages which the provincial schools 


. What position does a fully constituted 
incial school hold, with reference to the de- 
rent in- matters affecting its constitution, 
ppointment of masters, and so on?—It is set 
in great detail in the Directory, a copy of 
hh I hand in (handed in); broadly, I should 
hat the schcols appoint the masters and 
nge their own affairs, except as to instruction. 
. That is to say, the local committees do 
Yes, the local committees appoint the 
ers; we do nothing more than give advice, 
e are asked for it; the master, in respect of 
1ing, is bound to act. according to the rules 
down; and to. give notice of the results 
is teaching; the local committee agrees 
the inspector shall look at the school; the 
rtment aids with grants and loans of ex- 
es; in some cases it has aided with building 
ts, but not in many. As respects all ques- 
; of local management, such as whether the 
ity likes the school to be ina fine building 
a poor building, to be in a garret or in a cel- 
provided the light is what it ought to be (for 
is an absolute condition), the locality is the 
judge of the whole business. 
. Then, the department recommends the 
er and pays the master, or has hitherto, 
e the issuing of the new Minutes, paid the 
er 102. upon each certificate which he held? 
es; it only recommends where it is asked. It 
times happens that a local committee will 
rtise for a master, and get answers from three 
yur existing masters of local schools, who 
they will be bettered; in such a case they 
ot come to us. 
. (To Mr. Redgrave.) In any fully consti- 
1 provincial school, if the master held a cer- 
te, or two certificates, the department paid 
1072, upon each of those certificates; was 
all that it paid te him, or to the school, 
tly in money ?—It was not all; there were 
in payments that were made in respect of 
schools that were taught; there were pay- 
s for pupil teachers ; there were payments to 
chool on the number of medals taken. For 
mee, every school was allowed to take 30 
ls, that was the maximum under our 
tes; those were awarded by the inspector 
went from the central department, acting 
the head master. If the school took 30 
ls, or whatever number they took, it was 
ed 10s. upon each of thdse medals, to be 
nded in books, or examples, or works of art, 
ie benefit of the school. Then those draw- 
which had received local medals came up to 
South Kensington Museum, and were ar- 
d together, and among those drawings there 
& competition for the national medallions, 
> medallions being awarded by Sir Charles 
ake, Mr. Maclise, and myself; and whatever 
bl took a national medallion; it was allowed 
worth of books, electrotypes, photographs, 
orks of art of any kind that would promote 
ction in the school. Under the former 
ites they might take five of those rewards; 
ly it has been limited to three. 
Was the 10/. applicable to all the purposes 
€ school, or were the schools limited in the 


way they were allowed to spend it?—They were 
limited to examples, books, or objects. which 
would improve the student’s knowledge of design. 

62. (To Mr. Cole.) They could not apply it to 
increase the salaries of the masters?—No; there 
was a little latitude given them: sometimes the 
school would say, “ We wish such and such a 
cast; is there any objection to the 107. being de- 
voted to procuring that cast?” and the permission 
has generally been given. 

63. When you say that 10/. was to be spent 
upon works of art or examples, was no choice 
given to the local committee as to what they 
should be ?—They had a list of such works from 
which they might choose; the head master came 
up at the end of the year generally, and chose 
what would most benefit the school. 

64. Then you meant to say, in your former 
answer, that there was some latitude given, and 
that they might choose something which was not 
in the list?—Yes; but the list operated bene- 
ficially in one or two respects;.take, for in- 
stance, the case of Mr. Jones’s “ Grammar of 
Ornament,” a valuable and almost unique book 
of its kind. The publishers came to us and 
said, “If you like to take a certain number of 
copies of this, you can do so upon reasonable 
terms.” We foresaw that they would answer as 
prizes for the schools, and we encouraged the 

ublication, and got it published at a somewhat 
ower rate than otherwise it would have been, 
having covered the risk. That has been offered 
as a prize to the schools. I can give three or four 
such cases. Take another instance: the Emperor 
of the French allowed us to take casts of almost 
all the objects in the Louvre, as well as the 
Musée d’Artillerie, at Paris, and they were con- 
verted into prizes, and the schools had the option 
of selecting them. Again, with Raphael’s cartoons, 
the department went to great trouble and expense 
to get the cartoons photographed on a larger scale 
than was ever attempted before, some as large as 
the figures themselves, and they were put upon 
the prize list. Besides that, it did happen some- 
times that a school found it most advantageous to 
take a cast of the Laocéon or the Venus de Milo, 
which they did not possess, and they asked to be 
allowed to take that in preference to taking any- 
thing out of our list. I do not remember any case 
in whiclwsuch a permission was not granted. 

65. (To Mr. Redgrave.) You stated that a school 
might gain 30 medals; who awarded these medals? 
—The Inspector sent from the Department, who 
conferred with the head master, and awarded 
them. In order to make the standard pretty 
equal throughout the country, we. occasionally 
changed the journey of the Inspector, and we 
find that by this plan, and by bringing up the suc- 
cessful drawings, and allowing them to compete 
for the National medallions, we have kept an equal 
standard in our awards. 

66. Three medals were awarded in the different 
stages, were they not?—Yes. It was not allowed 
to take medals upon more than three works on 
22 of these stages, in order that the master might 
be induced to take the student as far as possible 
through the different stages of the whole course. 

67. Will you illustrate what you mean by a 
stage or course; what were the stages?—The 
stages begin with geometrical drawing, that is, 
drawing accurate geometrical forms, then per- 
spective. 

68. Perspective was the second stage ?—-No; 
there are several sections in the first stage. It 
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is the stage of the science of art, such as: perspec- 
tive eeometry and: mechanical projection, which 
are tested by a paper examination ; but the next 
is the first of free-hand drawitte teaching the 
student to draw from’ ‘flat’ examples ;. he has’ to 
draw ornamental forms from flat examples ; it cul- 
minated in this example (producing a drawing), 
done from a piece ‘of Italian Intarsca. The ‘stu- 
dent was bourid to do one of those asa test of his 
progress, and on such works he might obtain a 
medal. He might have worked from any set of 
examples in ‘the progress -of his ‘studies,’ either 
Dyce’s ornament or any other; but in order to 
test him ‘it was required that he must do one: or 
other of those two “(showing two drawings) 3 sO 
that through all theschools ability: in. Beech stage 
is tested by the same examples. 

69. The ‘actual example, which you hold in 
your hand, was one’of’ two which were given to 
All the’ 70: achools throughout the country for 
competing in: drawing in that pelea: stage’ up 
to that point Certainly. 

70. And that sanie example is-given’ year after 
year ?—It is given year after year. It does not 
limit the action of the school in anything previous 
to examination, but' is the testing example: 'To 
show that it'is necessary for us to havea careful 
test, and that it is requisite that our inspector 
should be very sharp, we have found, when it 
was permitted to make the copy the same ‘size as 
the example, that they have squared the example 
all over, so as t6 draw it by’a mechanical process. 
We have found them tracing’ the example, in 
some schools, the parts were traced slightly and 
then gone over with ‘a pencil’; therefore ‘it has 
become nécessary to have the copy enlarged to a 
certain degree, so’ that the two are’ different in 


scale, the example being about half. an‘inch less” 


than the drawing itself, and from long habit: the 
inspector is’ very ready in finding out whether 
any improper ends have ‘been used: | It-is very 
earnestly laid down by Sir Charles Eastlake that 
we should test all the students ‘upon the same: 
examples. He says, “Iand the other inspectors 
are not able''to determine exactly the compara- 
tive merit of two works which ‘are ‘not from: the 
same example. “For that reason ‘we keep° the 
testing’ examples the same. 
this is ‘the e power of ‘drawing’ in outline very ac- 
curately from the: east and: thus our course pro- 
ceeds; first, from the flat example, and nextfrom 
the'cast; or “from the object itself, And then ‘shad- 
ing, first from the’ flat example, ‘and afterwards 
from the ¢ast-or object, all through the’ course.’ 


20 students who presented drawings in one stage, 
and all tk ese’ 20 drawings were good and tp to 
the standard, would only three of thei» be able 
to‘get medals? Only ‘three. © Substantially: we 
never find 20-up’ to’the mark.’ To'‘any one who 


is continually looking over'a large ‘number of® 


those drawin ngs; it’ is’ very easy to say which are 
the best, and‘ out of 20 to throw out-15 which do 
not come up to the mark at all’ It may be a 
question whether we give’ enough medals’ in‘ the 
stage, Ae it ‘is’ very ‘desirable that we should 
throw the medals over the whole course, and not 
let the working continue in the elementary stages; 
it should go on so’ as to include gradually the 
whole course. 

72. Supposing four students, m ‘any stage, 
produced works deserving of a medal, only three 
of them can get them, can they 2—Only three of 
them can get them under the present rule. 


The hext stave after 


Supposing that’ many school theré were’ 
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73. What would be the case of the fourth », 
would ‘he be obliged to do. another! copy of 4 
same example again in the following ‘year iy 
he can go on to'any stage he pleases, 

74; He would be allowed to do so, I. SUPpoy 
—Very likely he would get the drawing hono, 
ably mentioned, to; show. it) was’ appreciat, 
although he got: no medal and: the master, 
payment; but he may immediately proceed 
another stage. -Wedo not say to students, y; 
must begin with this stage. Ifa man comes, 
and ‘says:/-I:am competent to begin with 4 
figure ;:and ‘the master thinks : so, he may beg 
with the figure, and his work may come: up j 
the prizes awarded in that advanced stage. 

75. Could a maw who had: done a drawing 


1862; which was ‘onlyhonourably mentioned, 


that stage, presenti the same drawing fora me 


911863’ ?-+Noip not that ssames.drawing:s) eye 


drawing which is‘examined is stampedy with: 4 


«department mark, ‘to ishow | thatedthas, alnea4 


undergone examination; iti is never: colle 
come up any more..090%) 

| 76. Then iftitwas an cbjedk fot si ia alata! 
gain ‘three medals every year, there would. be ; 
inducement: for him! to) induce:ia man who}; 
been honourably) mentioned one year to rep, 
the drawing the next year ?+-That must: be 
but it: wouldobe: optional with the’ student; 
would ‘desire: to’ go'on to: the: next stagoy al 
the master cannot restrain: him, 1) | is!) 

TS Mr, weil He ions ‘ahien it if he ie 
View: 49 

78. Chairman. } vee the same-man name a mei 
in a number of stages ?+ Yes; but he would /o| 
receive one medal,while the master,,under {| 
new minutes, would*be paid upon each award, 

79. ‘Can you say atvallshow long itis ‘before 
school:which' is: newly. established» Gan ses 
get any medals ?—Six months. tostied 

80.. Do you think .that:im a new. sop], ater 
had ‘been established. for six months, thouenase 
probably be students who» would»be' able: to ti 
médals' in some stages ?++We never-find) a schi 
established -with all the persons coming /to 
totally ignorwnt 3 all classes of persons: come! 
I never knew a school:whichthad beén:establish 
six months that did notitake!some medals: 

81. A) ‘school ‘can: Lsaigeons: ty ‘30 penis, 
it not P—Yesvi - 

82: (‘To Mr Cole. ) Cam you give oad accoll 
of the’ average: number’ of “medals: gained! 


_ schools?+We give.in the annual ‘report an:ext 


return of each year. et Asin hl we Cagney git 
it for'this years)» 

83, Will you'give im stipes oxhete cotati for 
year'?—You “will find’ in ‘the annual report! 
1863 a tabular ‘list, at: page 106; of the \ten 
Report, giving the following facts : ‘mame | 
school, date’of establishment, population)’ nal 
of ‘chairman and secretary, name of masters, 
the number of ‘certificates’ they” have’ obtain 
number of ‘art pupil teachers, number taught! 
public and other schools, number taught int 
central’ schools; total: number“under instructid! 
number of ‘successful’ students, that is, gainer 
prizes of ‘one shape ‘or ‘another, total: numbet 
local medals, total number of national medallior 
in fact, the table is exhaustive. (Mr. iReilgen 
As we are speaking of certificates, may I say; 
although our central school trains masters; ° 
certificates are not given to those exclusivé 
who are trained in the school; persons may 6% 


up from anywhere and, if examined and bart 
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y obtain: allthesprivileges! just thé /Sanie'as if 
by had» been’ctaught in the Central.or! Normal 
hoolso Wd vshould say'the numberof: certificates 
this tinveris'2458, that isjcthere) aresmasteérs 
ching im SchoolsofAit: who have olitained 218 
tifientes sithe whole) number obtdinedsif—the 
partment=dsr 489. df: paymentiwas: made upon 
those cbrtifieatéesithe sumhvould be» 4,890... 
(that is!se Inrpossibility ssinee! the nwhole; of 
2persons cholding>thems dte notsemployed in 
hools ofcAxt.t! she eidt cltiw 1 [3 
84.0( To. Mr. Cole.) 1s the sameisystem-adopted 
thr vegard oto san grant: oficertifieates as; swith 
ardeto acigrant vof-imeddals 9: :that od) raw is 
liged«to ‘execute: ancertaim|specified:iwork! ?— 
iemaster isiobliged to exeeute &ilarge number 
workss: ‘TPhesrules)are laid down-in the direc- 
ry .asto therworks which iteis:necessary should 
done‘ torenablesa man toiget) 4-certifiedtes it 
ates whatiworks itpisvessential» for him»te/do, 
dowherethetasifrees\that isin drawing; from 
ture, orthines ofthat sort: oT Dern 
85. (To Mr. Redgrave.)y»:Awrey there ocertain 
orks! whieh hej(must -execute?—Jn the first 
roupuhe must have executed! eight:works3, he 
usty sond cimordighto drawings ; }rifmtheyn are 
ceptedsby the Inspector General he! iss-then| 


loweds:tosr'dome icp fore the: paper:exami-; 


tion; which ‘isa very icsevere! oney and) af! he 

ses it he:takes theicertificate for the first group 

the third or highest-grade. ; 

86. Is therecany! system Hy whith-a/particular 
bject is given which every master mustpass?— 
very master must! pass jin «thessame subject. 
fir. Cole.) Not in‘the‘same) examples; take,ifor 
stance,iothes case oof ~a.|anasteropassing, in 
ometry; 
other! masters may solve others ;;but they are 
bnsidered) equivalent inwalue ; they.are|of alike 
laracter, Lt one 

87.\ (Doe Mr« Redgrave.)|,There.is(not)a test 
xample, is: there ?— Yes,' there is- in, some cases: 
given object of course when you come to,the 
vanced stages, where drawing: from nature be- 
ns,;‘there ismo:testing exaniples either here or 
the schools; It can only be so, where-you have 
n example to copy from. 

88. Who are»thé: inspectors, by- whom those 
edals are‘awarded ?—-Persons qualified for the 
pose. Mr. Hart, a Members ofthe, Royal 
cademy Mr. HyreCrowe} Mr,,Wylde, agentle- 
an who-has:takem the:first; of. these: certificates 
uselfy and! Mro Bowler, who, is the. chief. in- 
bector. 

89. They are officers of the; department ;who 
¢ all themselyes qualified’.as, artists to judge of 
orks lofivart?-+They|are qualified either as 
tists, or as having, received .instruction ‘inj the 
hool, 

90. How; long: does ‘the: inspection of a school 
pnerally take?,— It. varies | aecording | to), the 
mount of \work: in, the school; it may. be from 
ro to three: days, according to the work at night 
‘not; butL.amnot'sure of the precise time. 
91. Supposing, thata) master.or/ committee of 
school-are: dissatisfied- withthe award of medals, 
bve they any right, of -appeal’.to.anyone?—We 
) not think it.right in general to. enter into any 
scussions/ upon any decision | ahich -has . been 
me to3, we-keep! open ‘court atthe inspection or 
amination;.but there have been, cases in which 
ppeals, have) been, amade..and..attended to; for 
Stance, appeals| have been: made. .when. it-.was 


seed that the-inspector. was. not capable of 
09. 
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one;master may! solve some problems, 


a) 


judging of mechanical or architectural drawing ; 
and in:thatjease the, drawings, haye;been, xemitted 
to mé, }.We have;called, in.assistance when it, was 


necessary; to. .see, that |the|.medals were properly” 
I believe; 'in,the easesl speals, jot, the” 


awarded. 
medals, were-not awarded, at’ all. by, the, inspector ; 
he. did, not«think, himself eapable of judging, on 
that! point, although. ‘he |was .asvery able artist ; 
itcis» very. dificult. to; find .a person, who.jean 
range over: the owhole jof.the subjects.of,,our 
courses: inchiding ;.meehanieal, drawing, artistic 
dvawing, modelling, and.everything; 

92. How: do: yow-consider, that,,you, meetcthat 
difficulty: 2+-1f,:a ) work»is; reasonably ,,.jwell-exe- 
cntedias todrawing, the inspectoris, hound.to give 
it-aamedal ;,if\he found, any) difficulty. he »might 
remit it to Londons; Ine hotest a 

93. d think,{you. stated. thatthe master;of the 
school takes partyin thejaward 2-~He has usually 


done, so,»buti he would not under, the new) regula- 


tiens; under the old regulations, it ayas.done, by 
the master and the .amspector. together, calling 
in a third,master from, a neighbouring school, if 
necessary ; underthe new Minutes it would be 
done; uby::a, committee of sinspectors), meeting 
togethen sand ;: awarding. ; the; prizes.,in, London ; 


ithey are, now; at werk,,and..wherever,there;has 


beensany difficulty I have been ealled:in, to.settle 
it3:| the! ebject being, that .|-should .go jayer.the 
whole,sand see thatthe awards were fairly. made. 
dothink ‘there: have,not, been. more, than.two or 
three \cases,of,a;, reelamation, as to the,.award of 


' médalsxin oinyo €xperience; often years... (Mr. 


‘ole, W henpthis,.system,of .inspection, was first 
established, it was the practice, with respect, to all 
thie large schools, for,,three. persons .to,,.ayard 
the;meédals,, At; Manchester, Shefield,.and.Bir- 
mingham, \which, are large .schoois, je had.the 
master of, ithe school,)the; inspector, and, some 
adjacent. master of a school.of equal standing with 
them.;|That,system was found, costly, and fell out 
of, use;,it was.only “an jadditional; expense; in 
the course, of-twoor-three years the third person 
practically ceased to. act. 

94., Going back to,the position .of,.the, master, 
besides granting, him .a.certain, sum: of 10 2, for 
each certificate, haye/ you made \any .stipulations 
on, his. behalf swith the local. committees’?—Not 
absolutely... You will find that.so,far,as it was 
thought expedient, certain suggestive rules were 
laid down, for the guidance of local. committees, 
particularly of.those local committees that. had 
not yet ‘established,a school;, The spirit .of- the 
department) throughout.has. been to ayoid any- 
thing like central. dictation; of course, where you 
have: to.pay public money,.it is the duty of-the 
officers to see. that the public money is turned to 
proper account, but except in.a case like that I 
have mentioned,..the .department has always 
avoided any kindof interference. Broadly speak- 
ing, the... committees .were advised that they 
should diyide-the.fees between the expenses, for 
the management,of the school and the support of 
the. masters,' but. they have made variations in 
many cases ;/in some cases they have preferred 
to. pay the master..by.salary, and they have 
almost.always in.such cases got into trouble by 
giving hima fixed. payment instead of leaving 
him.to, be paid by; his work, 

95. Mr. Lowe.| That is to 
3y results. Usually speaking, a master takes 
halfor three-fourths of the fees; in some cases 
the whole of the fees... I recollect one case where 
a school did not prosper, and where the chairman 
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of the Committee of Management said to the 
master, “ We will find you premises, and you 
may take all the fees and make the best you can 
out of them ;” and since that change took place, 
that school has gone on prosperously. Generally it 
is suggested that the fees should be divided in half. 

96. Chairman.| It only amounts to a sug- 
gestion ?—That is all; it is not imperative. 

97. Was not it once a requisition ?—We made 
no fixed laws, either as to the payment of masters, 
the share of fees to be given to them, or any other 
things connected with the monetary arrange- 
ments of the school. 

98. Was any guarantee required at one time 
as to the amount of the fees for the first year ?— 
About the years 1853-4, when a master could 
only obtain 10/. in respect of one certificate, he 
frequently had a guarantee that his whole income 
should amount to no less than 801, 

99. Mr. Tite.| A. guarantee by whom?—By 
the department... That became unnecessary in 
time, because the masters almost always earned 
more than 80/... In-some cases, in .dealing with 
the old Schools of Design, we gave a guarantee; 
but the result there was, that: the -master ‘never 
exerted himself, being content with his guarantee. 
We had to pay, once or twice, more than we 
ought to have done, had there. been any testing 
by results. 

100. Chairman. |, There was, in, the recent Di- 
rectory a.regulation, that. where a district School 
of Art. was to be formed, the local. committee 
must be able to guarantee that the master’s share 
of fees received at the school and income from 
other sources, public or. private, would | not 
amount to less than 80/., was; there noti?—We 
began by guaranteeing. that. _The department 
used to guarantee that sum, ...Then_ it found, of 
course, that the localities were not unwilling that 
the State should. guarantee, all |the.expenses. 
In future cases, it was settled thatthe localities, 
rather than the Department, should. guarantee 
the sum. 

101.. Then, you do now require that the locali- 
ties should guarantee it?——I do not, think /it-is 
made a condition... A. master having been trained 
by the department is free; he may go and make 
whatever terms he pleases.. ..A. master may ibe 
content to go without a guarantee, or insist upon 
a guarantee, and if the. local committee . want 
him they cannot have him without. a guarantee. 
The department does not interfere. 

102. I. speak of the arrangements up to the 
time when these new Minutes were adopted. Of 
course, the new Minutes have altered the system 
very considerably? — Yes; I, should. say . with 
respect to the use of the word “must,” that if we 
had. to revise those. Minutes at the instant, we 
would. advise. the Lord. President, instead .of 
“must,” to say “it is necessary,” because. we 
merely mean that the masters will not go to the 
locality otherwise. We!put no)compulsion upon 
the local committee in the sense of saying. that 
they “must” doit; the local committee comes and 
says, “We wantamaster.”. .We then recommend 
half a dozen; but we say, They will not come 
unless you guarantee 80 a year. The depart- 
ment has no power to compel.a master to go who 
declines, and the local committee has. no power to 
say that he shall go. It-is a, matter of mutual 
arrangement. 

103. (To Mr. Redgrave.) With regard, to the 
National. Schools, what was the arrangement 


which you made originally with reference to the 


number of national schools; to be taught ?~Wy, 
began with three originally, and raised it to fy 
but under our new Minute we have removed if 
altogether. 

104.. What was the stipulation which yo, 
made; will you explain it at length?— Th, 
master, im addition ‘to teaching a class: im’ thy 
central school, which must be open three nigh 
each week, at 6d.a week, for the artizans, Wag 
bound to. give instruction in five schools for thy 
poor in the neighbourhood. If he could get 5) 
from those schools, well and good; if not, hy 
was to teach them all the same, as part of the 
reason for the Government paying him mone 
upon his certificates, and. giving ‘him the advyap. 
tages which, as in.a school in-connection with the 
department, he enjoyed. 

105. It was made a necessary. condition, was 
not it, at one time, that the local -committes 
should find five schools willing to pay 5d. year} 
—It was; but we found it, so difficult to get the 
schools that we were obliged: to relax it, and it 
was relaxed; it was then required that one per 
cent. of the population should be taught. It is 
now further relaxed, and if a master ‘has the 
artizan class in the central schools, the requirement 
of one per cent. of the populationis in abeyanee, 
(Mr. Cole.) I should, say) that, the: obligation 
of finding instruction for the poor people was:one 
of the imperative rules.,. In 1852, the, Pesident 
of the Board of Trade at that time felt that that 
point, was vital for the permanent success of ‘the 
whole system. Itwas more important,if necesary 
to elect between one thing and: another, to: cause 
children to learn to, draw early than. to teach 
men who were already grown up.» It was an 
absolute. condition about the: year 1863, that no 
Jocal. committee could.get:a master for whose 
payment, in part-or by guarantee, the department 
was responsible, unless. theycould: find three 
schools for the “poor willing’ to be-taught. . That 
requirement imereased, and five schools were made 
the imperative: condition... Then it began ‘to be 
rather difficult to. get the poor schools to pay, and 
it was accordingly changed . to,.a condition: of 
getting one per cent. of the population, taught 
elementary drawing in the course of a twelve: 
month, 

106, (Lo, Mr. Redgrave.) What:was) the. isys- 
tem of grants for pupil teachers?—The master of 
a School of Art was bound.to teach a certain pro- 
portion of these. poor schools himself. Wedaidit 
down that the master ina School.of Art was bound 
to teach about 200.of those children, himself; 
when the numbers became large, it was desirable 
that he should be assisted, and, that .gave. an 
opportunity of his having pupil teachers. . At 
first those pupil teachers were paid) 102. .a-year 
to assist him at the central school, and to be»pre- 
sent in the school when he was away:teaching im 
the poor schools... It. was afterwards, extended to 
201, a-year, on condition that, the-art pupil teacher 
taught 200 pupils... We required certain. condi- 
tions from! the: art pupil teacher ; for instance, :t0 
send up drawings to us to’ show, his progress. 
But after .a while. we. found,.a difficulty .am 
getting the drawings sent up, and.we also found 
thisstate of things going on. We had itrepresented 
to us that a given number of children were taught 
in the schools, and, art pupil teachers -wereap- 
pointed accordingly ; but the next, year,;whenithe 
inspector went round, he found thatthe numbers 
had fallen to, the extent, perhaps.of .100, 150, 0 
200, and. then. there, was'a great “pressure “ 
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m us'to. retain the pupil teachers in the school, 
ch we could not:do, as it would be spending 
rernment money improperly. Therefore, we 
ved at a system of local scholarships, paid at 
rate of 6 d. for each poor child taught drawing 
one» year, thus teaching 1,000 (which >the 

Jar might do»and have time ‘in \the evening 
iis improvement), he would receive 26:1. a-year, 

07. What was the system of free students ?=+ 

it arose: outoof our “desire to get everybody 

ructed in the:scientific partoof Art edueation. 
py were veryounwilling’to take theodry part 
bur course, geometryand perspective, and that 
re csevere work: whieh is necessary to form 

d draughtsmem; ’ and iso . we» offered: ‘those 

antages to'every student who would pass four 

bers in our second erade examination. Here 
some specimens’ of the papers-passed (pr'o- 
ing thesame). Any student-who passed. those 

‘papers, geometry, perspective, frechand, and 

lel drawing was entitled to a free studentship, 
the masterof theschool from which he came 

4 &yand:the'schooll 23 sothatwe paid 52. for 

se free:students., 

08. They were:established for the special pur- 

eof promoting scientifie study, were they not? 

‘es.’ Ita student get a medal ‘the -year fol- 

ing his passing ‘on the four papers, he obtained 
scholarship for another year, and: the school 

b paid 12, as. fees for his free-studentship. 

09. You mentioned, I «think, some schools 

ch were not | perfectly: constituted, but were 

ms of towns, where there was not enough de- 

id. for the training to. establish regular schools 

rt; whatwas the system pursued with regard 

hem ?+In most respects the same: 

10. Were they required to: have’ rooms in 

h of the towns, and one common master to 

+h in each: of those rooms ?—They were: re- 

red to have a room, the most: central which 

d be obtained in the district, which very often 
in one of the schoolhouses already under the 

nmittee of Council on Education, where they 
an opportunity of getting pupils together two 

sin the week to instruct them. They very 
om had evening classes. ‘The difference be= 
en those schools: and the others was that we 
not give them the 10s. and the 102. prizes, 
use they had had only a temporary location ; 
proper place in which to put the works of’ art. 
en we give the prizes of 107. and 10s. there 
certain lien, a right of the Government in 
nm; they are supposed not tobe liable to: be 
ed away ; but are to be kept in some room 
sted to public purposes; and as these schools 
no fixed room we could not give them those 
es. 

bl. (To Mry Cole.) Whatvis the: distinction 
‘een such’ a case as that of several towns 
ing a union, and aschool” ina large town 
wing out a branch.» What were the branch 

bols ‘—~T hose schools arose in this way; when 
aster found that he had time to give some 
ngs in the week» to: some neighbouring 

lity, and a committee could Ke’ formed and a 

n obtained where a mechanics’ class was es+ 

ished, it became the same asithe central local 
olin the neighbouring town. 

12. Was it with the aid of: his pupil teachers 
he was able to manage that ?— Partly by the 
f the pupil teachers, but he was bound him- 
to be present certain nightsin the week.» I 
give three instances of such schools, takin 


in the order in whieh they stand in the list 
p38 —1, 


before me. ‘Phere is a master appointed by the 
committee at Andover; they make arrangements 
for him to hold classes and to give instruction 
in Basingstoke. The Mayor of Andover’ is the 
Chairman of the Committee; and there isa secre- 
tary:at Andover and another at Basingstoke; their 
head-quarters maybe said to be at Andover. ‘The 
Birmingham’ school’ has a branch at Spon-lane. 
Messrs. Chance are ‘anxious that their work peo- 
pleshould be taught drawing, and they give ac- 
commodation ina school which they have esta- 
blished themselvesat Spon-lane. The ‘master or 
one of his assistants goes from Birmineham and 
teaches the Spon-lane School ‘once or twice a- 
week. ‘Then, again, the head school at Carnarvon 
is’ connected? with schools at Bangor and Port 
Madoe: Perhaps some members of the Committee 
may know the district. The teacher is'a most zea- 
lous hard-working man, and in Bangor he' teaches 
in something very little better than a garret; he 
takes the risk himself, he pays the rent out of the 
fees, and goes over’ to Bangor twice a-week, and 
gives the artizans on two evenings in the week 
instruction. at Bangor. He goes over also to 
Port) Madoc: and’ holds classes) | There is ‘not 
much ‘artizan population there attending his 
classes, but rather a gentry population, partieu- 
larly'in the summer; he finds that it pays him ; 
he makes his own arrangements there ; he takes 
the room-and gives lessons two or three times in 
a-week, The head-quarters are at’ Carnarvon, 
where the’ school is held’ in’ the’ national school- 
room. 

113. Taking ‘the cases you have’ mentioned, 
are’'there any ‘advantages which the school “in 
Birmingham ‘has’ from the department which 
would not be open tothe school, at Spon-lane, 
with regard to the grant! of meilals ‘for instance, 
or the supply of examples; are those advantages 
which the school at Birmitigham would have in 
which the other schools would not share ?—In 
respect! of examples, all the ‘schools are’ upon the 
same footing, they get 40 per cent. upon’ the 
tradesman’s price. | In respect to the medals, 
those little outlying schools do not come much 
into the medal category, but can take them if 
able. Taking’ Carnarvon, Bangor, and Port 
Madoc, ‘as an illustration—there might, or might 
not be more than 30 medals given to each place. 
In fact, taking the last return in that case out of 
all the three places, instead of 30 medals, only 
seven were obtained. 

114. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Taking Birmingham 
and Spon-lane as an illustration, would the Spon- 
lane school be allowed; if the Birmingham school 
had got 30 medals, to get’ 30 more ?— Certainly. 
Although it has never sent up works hitherto, 
it is doing so now. ‘Birmingham will take’ a large 
number of medals, perhaps 30, but’ we ‘should 
not object to Spon-lane taking three or four, or 
whatever it might arrive at: 

115. Could Andover take its thréé medals in 
oné grade, and Basingstoke at thé same time take 
three in the same grade?—Certainly. 

116. ‘There would be no objection to that?—-No. 

117. (To Mr. Cole.) What is the system with 
regard to making grants for buildings?—-We make 
grants for buildings within certain limits. The 
present arrangement is, that towards the erection 
of new premises, the department is authorised to 
make grants not exceeding 2 s. 6d. per superficial 
foot of area, up to 4,000 feet; or a maximum of 
500/. in any case. We have not made a’ great 
many building grants—we have had about six or 
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seven applications, and we have made five or six 
grants..: There has not been. much result in the 
way of public expenditure.. Of course there has 
been the advantage to the locality in stimulating 
the people to get ‘suitable buildings, and that has 
. been, a great advantage. i “could mention 
instances,, where localities have built schools 
independently of this building grant in which 
almost, everything has been “done that ought 
not. to have been done for a School of Art. 
I think that the action of the department has 
been. extremely useful.in ‘some cases in ‘sti- 
mulating, places to build a school, but in all cases 
it has, been: useful’ in causing a locality to get a 
school suitable for, its. purpose. 
acase, upon that point. A locality is going to 
spend, 13,0007. ,or 14,0007... and. is’ anxious 
for ; the. honour, of the thing to get 5002 of 
public. money, The effect, of the grant in that 
particular, case will be to. get ‘them more 
suitable premises than. they would otherwise 
have, got;. for without suitable premises they 
will not get the 5004, and besides that, the effect 
will. be. to compel them to avoid a. mortgage 
upon; the, building, for if they have a mortgage 
upon, the building they cannot get the 5007. 
Besides. the building: must be eligible in. all 
respects...,_Chat. case arose in. a, very “large, 
populous, and wealthy place ; it might seem super- 
perfluous. to be spending that money, except for'a 
small place, but it is not. 

118. Mr, Edward Egerton.| What is the place 
you. refer to ?—That place is Leeds; Leeds was 
very.amxious to get, the 5002. for the moral in- 
fluence, of the thing, I believe the conditions 
of their, getting the 5902. are such that ‘they 
will-haye no mortgage upon ‘the building, and 
I believe that there. will be very eligible pre- 
mises rent fies for the Art school, 

119, Chairman.} Do not you insist upon. some 
conditions-as to the maintenance of Schools’ of 
Art receiving grants from the Government which 
are rather severe ?—As regards building, grants, 
I think we only require that. the building must 
be, set,aside in: perpetuity. for public purposes, 
and that there shall be no private. rizhts over it; 
it must be in the hands of a corporate body. 

120.,My, Zrte.| It must be ‘freehold,’ must it 
not ?— Yes, or something + ‘antamount to freehold, 
I think ‘there is no condition imposed which ts 
not, wholesome, 

121. Chairman.] There ‘is ‘an impression pré+ 
valent; im;, some ayarters that the Department 
would teqnike that the buildings which were 
erected with.any aid aus the Depart ment should 
be. appropriated to a School éf Art conneéted 
with the Department, so that if at any time'the 
local Committee” should’.wish to éndict (thet 
operations independently of the Department, they 
might be called upon to,repay the money ; is that 
impression well founded ?—I think theré ‘is ‘no 
rule that leads to that conclusion ‘at all; T'am 
not aware of, any ; in fact I should say, that the 
spirit, of the Department is to get’ rid of schools 
as quickly as possible, if the public will manage 
them: themselves. 

122. Chairman.| The schools which you aid 
are, under certain reeulations with regard. to the 
mode of lighting, and with regard to the arrange- 
ments of the rooms?—Yes. Mr. Redgrave has 
fonnd, after a careful examination of the draw- 
ings of many schools, that they have sent up draw- 
ings without scale, and therefore utterly worth- 
less but.we, have now made provision against 
that. 
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123. Mr. Edward Egerton.) (To Mr. Redgrey, 
—Do you not consider that Leeds*isoa Ca 
which the Privy Council might exercise its.¢ 
cretion, by refusing the orant: of money debe 
haps; if the Department ¢ gets ‘a great deal me 
good for the public than the worth of the Mong 
a would be as well to’ grant its (Mri Cok 
With the’ Vice-President’s permission! I wey, 
say that the case, put by the Honourableo Me, 
ber, has actually oecured 5 the Lord» Preside, 
did decline to grant it’ upon ‘the ground of |}, 
wealth and importance of ueeds; Leeds eb, 
up and pleaded very’ hard? indeed to have 4}; 
5002, and threatened to bring its members 1p , 
support its claim; ‘and it ‘showed reasonsowhiy 
prevailed, and the grantof 5002 has beens 
mised to Leeds, securing the two, public dbjeay 
which I have mentioned : first, very much he 
ter accommodation, that is, more suitable’ and 4 
propriate, than Gite wise would have beens ay] 
secondly, compelling the! Leeds people: 400 dig 
sufficient money to pay” om the» mortgage: ‘any 
have no debt.’ ' scl 

124.) Mv: Loive-] Do you setheinbise what f 
reasons for altering the decision wereo in» 
case ?—Yes; it seemed to be strictly’ itil thy 
rulés; the Leeds people ‘said’ ‘that! it would 
very sharp’ practice upon the part of the Depart 
ment to dectine to’ grant’ the’ money’ onby iow it 
ground of Leeds being a epopulegat and debe 
place: cond 5 ty 

125. There ‘was de chic said nsloo te opal 
places: in the’ rules, was there 2=4No. 9:1) 

126. Mr. Potter.) Leeds °would onot! ted th 
advice of the Department without! the money? 
Lam not prepared to say thats: Ido notknow,: 

127. Mri Edward Egerton. 7 Were the buildin 
regulations of much use in that case Theyhver 
if wanted: > "Phere ’ was ‘ratherva | tendency ti 
build ‘the premises! more grand and” mn 
than was necéssary.: RIM OToH 

128: Chairman.) You ident thet “buildin 
grants, do you not; where’ am institution;) com 
prising more than’a: School of Ast, is in' contempl 
tion, limiting ‘the amount’ of the’ grant: tothi 
aniount of the-whole expenditure which ‘appli 
to the School of ‘Art’ ?+Precisely 5: -therends m 
objection’ to‘ connecting a “Schoolof!) Art owith: 
museum’ ora’ public! library; provided the whol 
building’ is’ freehold; ‘or what ‘is! tantamount 
free ehold, and has' ‘no’ demands ‘pon it soit mus 
bee ‘veally publie institution. -o( Mr. Redlyra 
And theré is also! the ‘condition that the sum upd 
which ‘our ‘proportionate grant is° basedjois tl 
be valued according to the amount of ‘Space:give 
to the School of Art itself at 10 mretey 

129. Therefore in such a case; you are oblige ( 
I suppose, to stipulate that;'a (certam! proporti 
shall be always kept for the School of Aut, atl 
that it shall not be applied to the! purposes of: th 
museum or library ?-I-am afraid owe have’ m 
made such stipulations ;' we have ‘no: rulesfortl 
future, that after out having once’paid theamont) 
the school should always be’ _ in / the samt! 
position on the building. 189) 

130, (To' Mr.’ Cole.) Let us tale: thidoed 
that an institution’ was m° contemplation: (1) ia 
one in' iy ‘eyé), in which there were tobe! 
museum) a free library; and a School of: Art, atl! 
that ap plication was made to the Department’ fo 
a certain ¢rant forthe’ building—the grant of ti! 
Department would of course refer to the: portid 
of that building which was: intended toc be) 's 
apart for’ a School of Art,;—do: the Departme 
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ny security thatthe.whole building should 
ve yeats-hence be (given; up,entirely to, the 
1m ?-—Certainly,3,the, Corporation makes an 
ment» with }.the,Department, that; it, will 
ppriate this. given space in. perpetuity, for 
irposesiof a School of Axt, and always admit 
Hovernment. Inspector, 
1. But: they,need; not. make.a stipulation 
he School of Art shonldjalways be, conducted 
nnection with, the Government Department? 
ey have not done so, and [apprehend they 
d not. (Mr..Redgraze.),.They know, the 
of being! connected {with ,the ; Department 
re sake of the payment ; atleast, as, long as 
tate gives ‘anything, they. wall continue, in 
ection with\ the Department.;.. When. the 
does ‘not give .anything,.it will have less 
ré for, + Jeti 7 
2. Mri» Lite. You think that,.the, value .of 
rant is quite met by the advantages obtained 
he public Certainly. . 
33, Chainman | (to) Ma. Cole).], What adyan- 
s do the local schools derive from, the central 
als! besides: the training of,.the masters:?— 
‘e,aresthe payments, but those,come from, the 
artment. 
B44. What;,other ,-advantages..besides those 
wh‘ you! /have-mentipned, do. the..local schools 
e frém the central: department? Supposing 
hool | to; begin, a4 initio, there is the building 
bt; then there are the payments to the master 
results';; next) there, is; the -inspection ; - next 
e is the power of, borrowing anything that 
be: borrowed, either | from, the library; or 
» the museums 3/ Hext,, there,is tthe ,adyantage 
he: school of subjéeting itself to,.a, tolerably 
competition’ With.all, the,..schoolsy in < the 
ntry,! land .ef), coming,, to,|.a,,,sort . of;, centre 
re: the} proficieney of, the. students, may, be 
d. Tose are the main points of advantage ; 
e may be others. (Mr. Redgrave,).'There,are 
the/ 159 scholarships, connected with the cen- 
department; ‘for; which, any,,,school ,may,send 
qualified ‘scholar, to, competes; and,,there;.is 
payment-of li/.a,week,to each..student cho- 
‘Lhe masters have been occasionally admitted 
he museumio wher they, /hawe ; heen up, in 
don, and ithéey liave been permitted, at, yarious 
bs, to make.a; requisition jto, come up in the 
lays and study in! the museum,.;; hy case; they 
works of art inthe museum tothe extent.of 
» their copies are), purchased by the depart- 
t,if-they) aie found,worth; purchasing by, the 
vector-General,,,and,, given, to,-the..school; for 
seve ( Mr. Coles). Besides, that, there, is, the 
em of the department;by, which, they-get, the 
antage, of, the. supply.of ,the,examples.,,1 do 
think, I.amsaying,.too much; when L say, that 
ink’ the system, matured; now-in, this. country 
iperior to; the; systems,,of all Europe put.to- 
ers;| The |Lord President.lately; directed Mr. 
igrave and:myself, witha, number of, masters, 
ro and see what France was doing. 
354 \Mr. » Potter] -When jwas,|.that ?—Last 
r; we saw the drawings, from, the, various 
ools;/in«Franee, and from: Parisjtself, brought 
ther in) the, Palais .d’Industrie ;;,and 1.could 
in evidence the opinion of the French, which 
hat England As, so; far-ahead,im the, way. of 
hod: and» precision it instruction, as; well as, to 
brtam-extent imjexecution;, that,,unless. their 
ools, of Art) arere-organised,,, they... will. go 
» the background.,,,,t jvish,, to, mention that.as 
Wing the advantagewhich (a, local, school ob- 
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tains by connecting itself with the central depart- 
ment, 

136. Mr. Tite.| Did your comparison inchide 
architectural drawing ?— Yes, 

137. Chairman.] With, regard to one of the 
advantages you have mentioned, the supply of 
examples; have any, complaints been made from 
local schools as to the, quality of the examples ?— 
Sometimes, a lithographic stone has been worn 
down, and a yery proper complaint has been made, 
saying, that it was time it was renewed, and then 
it has been renewed. I dare say that sometimes 
a. cast is not, quite as crisp.as it might be, and, 
perhaps, as it ought to be; but, on the whole, T 
should say there is very little complaint indeed. 
Of course the schools would.like to, get examples 
for nothing; and they sometimes haye ‘said you 
are a little stingy in not giving them for nothing, 
but that plan was, tried and found unsuccessful in 
former times; it was, found ,necessary to require 
the locality to furnish some part of the funds. 

138. With regard, to the quality, you do not 
think there is much complaint ?—No; nor do IT 
think there is much ground; for it. 

139, (To. Mr. Redgrave.) What’ is your 
opinion with regard to the test éxamples which it is 
necessary that all, students should execute in 
passing for medals?—I think ‘they are the best 
that can be obtained; of course the masters would 
rather. that the scholars should’ escape’ from ‘stich 
a test example altogether; we. prepare fresh ones 
from, time to.time, and whenever one is prepared, 
an example is sent, round to all the schools. 

140, (To Mr. Cole),.The books in the library 
are supposed to be available. for the different 
schools, are they not ?-Yes3, they. are not only 
supposed to be so, they are so, absolutely.’ A 
local sehool has nothing to do but to apply for’ a 
book, and it has,the book; if, it is a very costly 
book, in 8 or'10. volumes, perhaps it has only one 
at atime; of a cheap book there are generally 
two, copies... A school may have to wait, because 
another school may have got the book it wants; 
if the library were larger the demands could be 
answered more, rapidly than they are; but if I 
had. to remark anything, it, would be that the 
offer of books is not sufficiently appreciated by 
the local; schools, and the same remark applies 
with regard to the museum. I think that the 
local schools do not use either the library’ or the 
museum so much as they might, or as it would be 
well that. they should, but.,that is not owing to 
our rules. 

141.,(To, Mr, Redgrave.) Do you think they 
are generally aware of their right to get articles 
from the museum ?—It_is very difficult to get 
men, to look after their rights. We point out in 
every way we can the advantages of the Central 
Department; but it-is difficult to make them 
understand it. I was talking to a master yester- 
day. about our rules, and I said, «Do you know 
what you haye a right to? do you read your 
directory ?” and I, found that he did not. 

142. Mr,. Gregson.]. Is there a limit. of’ time 
within, which books must. be, returned to you ?— 
There is atime fixed. I think it is six weeks. 

143. Mr., Tite.| Are they sent by the ordinary 
conveyances ?—Yes.__ 

144, Chairman.| Who pays the , carriage of 
them ?—The school pays the carriage one way, 
the Department. pays back carriage. 

145. Mr. Tite.| Have you ever lost any books? 
—We haye never lost any. ° Then again there is 
the travelling collection; that is a great advantage. 
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146. Chairman (to Mr. Cole). | Can you read.to 
the Committee the rule with respect to borrowing 
books and works of art?—This is the rule, “In 
borrowing works local Committees must guarantee 

their security from damage and their safe return. 
The charges for carriage to the local school must 
be ‘paid by the’ Committee; but the Department 
will ‘pay the cost of carriage back.” The object 
is to secure their return as far 4s possible. 

147. Chairman. | With regard to the catalogue, 
have you heard it stated that the schools should 
have a more complete catalogue provided, in order 
that they might know what works there were 
which they could borrow ?—I have never heard 
it remarked: but that is a very large question 
which ‘the ‘honowrable Chairman has touched 
upon. Our catalogue never could he complete, 
because we are adding books to our brary every 
day, just as the British Museum catalogue never 
can be complete. “But the importance of having 
something like a complete Art catalogue up to 
a given date has been brought before the Lord 
President lately ; and he has sanctioned the prin- 
ciple that we should now attempt, once for all, 
to make an Art catalogue of the Art literature 
of Europe; that is, of the Art books published 
in any country of Europe. If we make that up 
to a given time it will bea complete work then, 
and it will only be necessary in that catalogue to 
mark the books which are in the library, and we 
shall always see our deficiency. That, T think, 
provides for the case as regards the complete- 
ness of the catalogue, or even the brary up to a 
certain time. Of course, it will take two or three 
years to get that information. 

148. Is it proposed that the catalogue should 
be in some measure a descriptive catalogue ?—It 
is proposed first to collect from all the great 
libraries of Europe, Paris, Munich, Berlin, and 
other places, the names of the Art’ books to be 
found in those libraries, daresay the titles will 
be taken out sufficiently full to enable people to 
analyse them and classify them as they ought: to 
be arranged. 

149. it would be an advantage, would it not, 
to masters and others, to have such a brief de- 
scription of a book as would enable them to know 
what its character was, and whether it was desir- 
able that they should send for it ‘— Certainly ; it 
is only’ a question of time and money in making 
the catalogue. 

150. What is the system pursued with regard 
to the travelling museum, and what do you mean 
when you use that term ?—The travelling mu- 
seum consists of a selection of works of Art which 
circulate round to any local Schools of Art willing 
to make the necessary arrangements for exhibit- 
ing it, ‘The collection may be said to be compa- 
ratively fixed; it is changed a little at times, but 
there is a standing collection maintained. ‘The 
Committee’ will find the whole account of the 
action of the travelling collection in the annual 
reports. In the report for this year, which I can 
lay before the Committee, you will find a fuller 
account of it and its results than has, I believe, 
hitherto appeared: Tt is at page 134 of this 
year’s report: that table gives the substance of 
it. The collection goes round the country, and 
each locality makes its own arrangements for ex- 
hibiting it. ‘Sometimes’ it’ makes very good 
arrangements, and the affair turns out profitably. 
Sometimes the people go to great expenses, and it 
turns out a failure. On the whole, I should say 
it turns out profitably.’ Sometimes it has been 
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the means of relieving. the local schools 
debts, . 

151. Mr. Edward Lgerton. |. There is a cha 
made for admission to it, is there not ?—A sii 
charge. , 

152. Chairman.] The system is, that the , 
seum is sent down to any place it. is exhib; 
and the visitors pay for admission: to see it' 
Yes, excepting the ‘students of ‘the school, 
have free admission. 2 reas 

153. I see in this summary of general resp] 
that in some cases.a very large number of Visit 
are mentioned as haying been present, and a y¢ 
large receipt is. stated, but as far as I can und, 
stand it, in those cases in which there have he 
large receipts, there have been peculiar cirey, 
stances to account for them, I see, for instan, 
that whereas in many towns the number of da 
for which the exhibition was opened. was fro 
20 to 40 or 60 days, and in which the attendan, 
was moderate, there are on the other, hand q 
or two cases, as for instance at Barnsta le 
1859, where the exhibition was open. only for fy 
days, and yet upwards of 32,000 visitors attends 
it; that IL suppose must have been owing to som 
peculiar circumstance ?—Yes ; you will find ty 
or three cases like that which occurred in, { 
West of England ;—the West of England Agr, 
cultural Society for the last three or four. ye 
have always aimed at having the Art Collection ; 
connection with their Agricultural Show, and 
whole thing has turned out very profitably fy 
both parties, 

154. Mr. Tite.] Did that occur at Barnstaple 
—Yes, it occurred at Barnstaple, and it oceurre 
at Dorchester and somewhere else, I think, als 
We have now again an application from the We 
of England Society of the same kind. 

155, Chairman.| In those cases where it. a 
pears that the travelling museum has been profi 
able, as at Barnstaple and at Dorchester, 1 
connection with the agricultural exhibition, 
you aware that, besides the travelling museum, 
great number of works of Art were collected } 
the Committee from the neighbourhood as loans! 
—Certainly ; and .it is part of our. advice t 
Committees that they should endeavour to add t 
our collection by obtaining loans of specimens 
works of Art from private collections. in ib 
neighbourhood. 

156. In some cases, as perhaps you are awat 
that has been done yery extensively ’—Yes; | 
should say if the local’ Committee will take 
little trouble, and have men of business om the 
Committee, they may almost always make a 
attractive exhibition, and a profitable. one. The 
cases where there has been a complaint, of. thig 
travelling exhibition, have generally been thos 
in which nobody has taken any trouble about it 
Take for instance the case of Hartshill, Fra 

157. Mr. Edward Egerton.) , That is. in. the 
Potteries, is it not ?—- Yes; at Hanley they. took 
a good deal of trouble, made the thing very sue 
cessful, so that the school got.out of debt to. the 
extent of 2007..or 300/., and the Committee 
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out of the town. 
managing Committee were all out of town. {0! 
their holidays, and nobody took any trouble about 

it, and there was a loss, Looffassiieel 
158. Chairman.] At Hanley, was there ae 
exhibitiol 
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ition of the travelling collection alone, or 
other things exhibited with it?—I think Mr, 
“do sent some water-colour paintings, but it 
essentially an exhibition of our travelling 
tion. 
9. Do you think it fair, upon the whole, to 
up those results, as the results of the trayel- 
exhibition, seeing that in many cases the 
ts have been obtained by the loan of works 
‘t from other sourees?—I think the travel- 
fcollection has been the stimulus which has 
ed localities to make little collections of 
s of Art, which otherwise would not have 
exhibited. I consider it rather as the prime 
r in the business. With respect to the 
ification which the Honourable Chairman 
alluded to, on the ground that it was com- 
d with the Agricultural Show in the West of 
land, they have certainly coupled the Art and 
agricultural exhibitions together, and you 
qualify the results as much as is necessary 
hat account. 
30. Is there any School of Art at Barnstaple ? 
0. 
31. Is there any School of Art at Dorchester ? 
ain not quite sure whether it is not in con- 
ion with some place as a branch. 
2. I see that, with the exception of Dublin, 
ar the largest receipts are those at Barnstaple 
Dorchester, both of those being places at 
-h there are no Schools of Art, and at which 
Bath and West of Eneland Society, which 
call an agricultural society, but which has 
r objects in view, held its meetings at the 
Do you think it is quite fair to put down, 
he results of the travelling collection, the 
pipts of two such places as those, without some 
lanation ? — Of course, you may add some 
lanation in every case; but so important does 
West of England Society consider this Art 
velling Collection, that within the last two or 
pe days, they were not content with making a 
al application, but Lord Fortescue has made a 
pate application to the Lord President, to 
it again. I wish that the Schools of Art 
t sufficient local accommodation; if they had, 
ably they would make use of it so as to have 
exhibition from the central museum in every 
bol as often as possible. We are only doing 
best we can to induce them to have it. 
3. Mr. Potter.] How did it happen that the 
bipts at Dublin amounted to 5,8972, when 
€ were only 19,158 visitors to the exhibition ? 
he exhibition there was connected with the 
ral Dublin Society, which is accustomed to 
up exhibitions of its own, and make its own 
ngements for payment, 
4. Taking the ‘receipts at 9,8007., and the 
ors at 19,000, that comes out at 4s. or 5s. an 
1?—Perhaps it is to be accounted for in part 
he season tickets, The Irish people are yery 
M of having an exhibition which is a sort of 
enade, 
bd. It seems as if four-fifths of the whole re- 
ts had been in Dublin ’—Yes; they have 
y good large rooms there; and they spent a 
lon of their own funds jn making the thing 
attractive, 
6. I think’ the ‘éxhibition went to Man- 
ter, did it not ?—I believe so. 
7. I do not see any mention of Manchester 
1s listP—I do not ‘know whether the tra- 
ng collection as such has ever been in Man- 


a They have frequently had objects from 
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the museum, but I do not know whether they 
have had the travelling collection. I find the 
returns for 1863 show that the travelling has been 
in Manchester, . 

168. Chairman. (to Mr. Redgrave).| I think 
you mentioned, did you not, some: other advan- 
tages which the local schools derived from the 
Central Department ?—Yes; the local schools 
can apply to us at any time when they have a 
soirée for the distribution of their prizes, or for 
other purposes, as in fact they are accustomed to 
do, to send down as many objects as we can. 
‘There is a constant action of this kind going on, 
both as regards works of Art and objects in the 
museum. And, further, when we purchase any- 
thing very rare, it is sent down to the locality 
most likely to be interested in it. For instance, 
a fine piece of metal work would be sent to 
Sheffield or Birmingham. They have a right to 
expect that we will do that as far as possible, 
consistently with safety, 

169. You have not told the Committee how 
you define an “ artizan.” As to the classes ad- 
mitted into these schools you make it a condition, 
do you not, that there shall be a class open three 
times a-week at a certain fee?—There is no con- 
dition in respect of classes, We find it impossi- 
ble to make a condition. Those who like to go 
and work with the artizans in the evening can do 
so. Those who wish to work by themselves in 
the day-time pay a higher fee. 

170, Therefore, if a nobleman’s son chose to 
work with the artizans, he would do so at. the 
sixpence a-week fee ?— Yes ; 2s. a-month, 

171. Is the master at liberty to openany other 
classes he chooses ?—Any classes which-he and 
the Committee think well to establish at any 
terms they choose. 

172. You take no precautions to prevent 
your masters from setting up any unfair competi- 
tion with private drawing masters ?—None what- 
ever; we find that the rigidity of our course 
always keeps out those who want only a little 
accomplishment in drawing, and those who wish 
to go further will get a thorough grounding in 
the A. B.C. in our schools, and then go to artists 
who may have special power of landscape draw- 
ing, or portrait drawing, or whatever. it may be, 
in the neighbourhood, 

173. Is your course enforced at the morning 
as well as at the evening classes ?—As far as|we 
can enforce it—the rewards are so laid that to 
obtain them the students must go through our 
course. 

174, If a master find it pays him better to set 
up a landscape drawing class, or any other class, 
entirely out of your course, and charge really 
high fees, could he do so ?—We could not prevent 
him, but that class would get no rewards and no 
medals, and we haye found all classes very 
anxious to gain our medals, 

175, Have you found that there have. been 
complaints from local drawing masters of com: 
petition ’—We had great complaints heretofore, 
but I think they have been entirely quieted now, 

176, Have you made any inquiries as to the 
Justice of those complaints ?—The complaints 
have been made before the establishment of the 
school ;_ after a little while. the parties became 
satisfied with the working of the school, and we 
had no further complaints, (Mr. Cole.) I think, 
in one sense, there is no competition at all with 
the local masters—I think you, could hardly. find 
a single schoo] out of the metropolis where they 
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the medals ?—-(To Mr: Cole.) That varies. 1 
have a case before me of. a local school which, I 
apprehend, considers itself aggrieved by the new 
Minute. In this case, the local art-master gets 
407., on his certificates; he has: three pupil 
teachers, upon whom the school received 602., 
making 1002) of direct payment. 

213. You are speaking of what the: school 
received before the new Minute, are you not ?— 
Yes. The sum received in respect of grants upon 
children of poor schools, medals, examples, and 
other aid from the State, was valued at 1142., 
making a total of 214/.,in the year'1863. We can 
at present only go upon the statistics of last. year ; 
upon the new system the master would get his 
10/. for the annual report; for: the number of 
children taught he would get 20. ; he did get:in 
1863, 28 local medals, which, taking: them atan 
average as yielding 30s. (a very low average 
indeed) would have given 427. to the school. 

214. What do you mean by taking the medals 
as yielding upon the average 30s. each ?—Some 
earry 11, and some 50s., according to the works 
for which they are awarded, making a very fair 
average of 30s. Therefore the master would 
have got 421:; he did take 34. prizes im) the 
second grade at 10s. a-prece, making 171... The 
school, therefore, instead of getting 100/. last 
year, would have got 897. under the new system, 
even supposing that, under the stimulus. of work- 
ing for a payment by results, instead of a sort: of 
subsidy, there had been no increase at all. 

215. And supposing also that all the medals 
gained had been gained by artizans?—Yes ; there 
remains a deficiency of 117. to be made up. But 
the master may get a'payment upon the national 
medallions and upon other extras. Supposing 
he had prepared one person for the first) cer- 
tificate of the third: grade, he would: have got 
15/. for that; supposing also he had produced 
certain designs, he would have got 37. for those 
designs, consequently, if he had no increase 
whatever’ upon the: 10s. prizes. or upon. the 
whole school prizes, and if he had: not: increased 
his numbers at all; he would have been much 
better off under the new minute than under 
the old system, provided he had: worked. for: its 
Now taking the estimate of what I think: its 
not unreasonable to expect to happen, he, »wall 
get 107. for the report; the local scholars may 
increase from two to three, and then he would 
get 601, instead of 407.3 30 local medals would 
yield say 457.; and the second grade might increase 
from 34 prizemen up to. 59; im which caseyhe 
would have got:251.; and then, to say nothingiof 
national medallions, he: would have got: 140d 
instead of L002 This is'a school which L appres 
hend considers-itself much persecuted. My own 
belief is that it will be found that great bonuses 
are given by this:system. I think if schools: had 
only waited over this years’? examination, all 
apprehensions would ‘have vanished. 

216. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Can ‘you, state: any 
more of the’ principal changes that have been 
made ?—I think we have mentioned them all, 

217. Do-you consider that) you have: now put 
the system upon a workable footing, and brought 
it to that condition im which you mean it to work ? 
—I think itis im avery much sounder state! than 
before; it must: be recollected that: when we 
certificated ai master by the examination: of his 
works and the examination of his papers, we were 

not able to judge: of his: powerseasa: teacher, or 
how he would: conduct: his. schools. and it. is 


* 


stated upon the. certificate: that: we do) not ey 
tifieate - his. power ,of teaching,..or using 4}, 
knowledge which he has acquired. Under 4, 
new Minute we shall be able: to test the absohy, 
results of his. teaching, and, to.see how far 4, 
knowledge, the possession of which is proved }, 
the certificate, will be carried into the teaching, 
a school ; that | apprehend: is an: important thi, 
to be found out. (Mr. Cole.) In addition: to thay 
the payments now willbe made only on behalf y 
the class which it is assumed cannot pay for then, 
selves, whereas formerly, the, payments: Wen 
partly in. aid. of: the: middle-class, who, it: ig a 
sumed, cam and ought wholly te pay. 

218. Have you attempted.to define the artiza, 
class? do you think it 1s possible. to do» so? 
think we shall be hable to some difficulty in thy 
but I think it is possible to do it, of course th 
limitation: would depend, very. much) upon. thy 
honour of the Committee of Management; ; 
they say what a man’s trade is, and. if) being 
young man, what his father’s trade is, I think th 
Department will be able to judge..; Still thy 
there will be some percentage of fraud, I hay 
no doubt. 

219.. Putting aside for a moment the fear ¢ 
fraud, will not there be very different, views j 
different; localities as to, what constitutes a 
artizan ?—Exceptional cases are dealt with }y 
the Department... We have had three year 
experience of it in the science classes, in whid 
payment is only made for the artizans; now ani 
then a difficult,case comes: up. We had a: cay 
recently of this sort; aman represented that ly 
was not an artizan, he was not. in business, hi 
was the son of a clergyman, his father had, 
number of: children (as) usual), and, he had only 
700. a-year, and it was a question whether. thi 
man should be disqualified from being treated « 
an artizan, ‘The Lord President thought. thaj 
under the circumstances, he ought not to be diy 
qualified. 

220. Originally you provided. that. those why 
attended the class at 6d. a-week, were to by 
artizans; you have had to give that up, have you 
not ?—At present the rule stands, that a clas 
must be opemat 6d. a-week. My» own. opimio 
is, that: it might be well to leave that) to a certail 
extent open. I.do not see why an: artizan shoull 
not pay 1s. a-week if he could be induced. to d 
it; I think there are good reasons why he should 
Jam trying to answer the difficulty of having a 
absolute rule about/it; at present we say ther 
must be a class open at 2s. a month, which wi 
think keeps it: pretty well limited. to the artiza 
class, but as Mr. Redgrave has explained, any: 
body: may come who likes. 

221. (To Mr... Redgrave.) Did notyou., at. first 
attempt: to limit it by name. to artizans ?—No 
since the: formation of the’ department; we cal 
it an artizam class. The fact is, that we. hav 
guarded the: artizans and, enforced: the require 
ment that there should be a:class: into whieh a 
artizan: could get, upon. such terms: as we though 
him able to pay; 1t was of no, consequence tol 
who else got:in. | 

222. You did not then abandon the nomenel 
ture, because of the difficulty of defining am art 
zan?—-No; the object was merely to keep. a clas 
open to: which the artizans, could) go... 

223, And you think that; there will be no, pm” 
tical. difficulty: im. confining the, payment {0 
medals.according to. the; rules:to: those gained by 
artizans?—I think net. . Certain cases: hawe bee? 
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cht before me, and what has been decided 
, in. those cases, will bea rule for us inthe 
ye. (Mr, Cole.) It may be a little difficult in 
nistration; but even if you-can get the State 
ent limited to people, a large per centage of 
n are artizans, I apprehend the principle, with 
defect, is: sounder ‘than when the) payment 
idly extended over everybody. Let me say 
dition to this that this system. of payment: by 
sis no novelty m the Department. In 1857 
1858, when ‘the: elementary drawing and 
ce beeanie'extended largely ; the payment for 
t results, as a proof of instruction, was ‘then 
blished. - Further ‘than’ that, of course; the 
er’s payment) upon his’ certificate ‘is' for! re- 
; it is a proof of his competency to a certain 
t. L'wish' the Committee to-understand that 
payment upon results is only following outa 
‘iple that has been in operation for seven 
s, a little more °extensively® than) it) had 
arto been carried out.  L‘also venture'to say 
1 think.the success of the system of payment 
esults for drawing, especially with reference 
por schools, has)operated ‘as an° example ‘to 
ce the primary branch of the Educatiom Des 
nent to adopt the’ same°principle in the*poor 
ils for reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
4, With reference. 'to the ‘question’ of :ex+ 
»; what was the total amount -of estimate 
1e year 1851'?—-The ‘estimate fori 1851 was 
55 1.3 the estimate: for 185243; which «may 
id to apply ‘to Schools of: Design: also, was 
201. Practical | art cannot ‘be! said’ to. have 


vased the expenses much till-after 1853: 
25. What-is ‘the «estimate! forthe: last: year 


h you'would compare with that. Ido not 
low whether your estimate forthe present year 
ade out ?~—It is made out; but not sanctioned 
y the Treasury yet. I will state the estimate 

Mthe year 1863.) -If you'wish me to! compare; 
Mearly as I can, the two things'on ‘a precisely 
flar footing, I should ask leave to put'iniua 
fatement of it, but, speaking broadly, 1) think I 
im make ‘myself understood «now. ©: For: aid 'to 
pols of science’ and:art, ithe United Kingdom 
pluding 92. science ‘schools ‘and clagses,. having 
670 students, as welb vas: 90 (Schools of! Art); 
Appendix), ‘the estimate for . 1863-4 was 
653 1, but'to'be added ‘to that should be the 
Bportion! of charges for general management, 
Ach amounts to 020%, 

26. Did that sum of 46,0007): imelude: ithe 
@atral school in' London ?—Yes, it included the 

tral school ‘in London ;) it ineluded: every thing 


. Sonn ected ‘with the: schools ;! strictly speaking, 


ry thing done for their benefit 
27. Did it include-anything with regard)to 
museum ?-Yes;\ the: charges’. for the: ‘ex- 
bles; but not the charges for thelbcal manage- 
ht’ of exhibiting the museumisat: South Ken- 
rton. Ls 
28. Nor'the purchases‘of the museum ?—¥Yes, 
cluded the purchases ofthe examples. | We 
sider all the art purchases:of the museum) as 
mples necessary for thevuse of; the schools: of 
whole country, and to be made.available,as far 
is’ possible‘‘to move them’ intd the cduntry. 
29. Mr. Edward’ Eyerton:| What» was. the 
1 estimate for the South Kensington Museum, 
year ?—£.. 95,621. Phat includes the whole 
of ‘the general management, which has‘ todo 
the accounts ofa dumber of subsidiary in+ 
tions, the School.of Mines, in Jiermyn-street; 
seum of Irish Industry, &c.; it has to do 
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with the Schools of Art and Seience throughout 
the United Kingdom, and with the whole of) the 
South Kensington Museum, including new build- 
ings. » Last-year) there was also an exceptional 
purchase; amounting to 5,0004, of objects from 
the Exhibition. 

230. Chairman. | What has been the difference 
between the fees paid im:1851+2 and the fees paid 
in 1863?—They have risem progressively ftom that 
time: tothe present; in) 1851 the fees! were 
3,296 45 am 1860- the fees paid by. the students 
amounted to)17,221/.; in/1861 they: increased :to 
17,9037; in 1862 they were 18,0174 + In the 
present year’s report, the: 11th report, they 
amount to 18,4252: 

231. Can -you say: atall what has! been the 
advance, or the alteration in the subscriptions? 
The «department: has always carefully avoided 
entering into the private: affairs,iof -the local 
schools «as to how much» they: like to ygive or 
subscriptions, or whether they) like to! give !any- 
thing or nothing; it has:been thought good policy 
to ‘avoid entering: into those) questions.| |The 
locality judges what its accommodation shall, bes 
whether’ it: shall. bes grand idnd ostentatious; or 
otherwise;,and it pays: for it ;otherefore we have 
not entered into that question at all. \/ I) think» it 
would ‘be’ useful if) the. Committee called for 
aireturn of the local payments; I, cin) only give 
a guess at what is likely to be:the result; 1 think 
they: will not!at.all equal-the amount of direct aid 
from the Government, which formed the basis for 
the establishment of the schools of design « I 
believe the result will prove to be, that the local 
subscriptions are nothing’ like equal tothe amount 
of the aid from the State.» I:think the progressive 
increase which has taken place in the total amount 
of the fees is evidenee of the soundness of the 
principle adopted in‘managing thes chools. If,one 
could contemplate a-system: by which: the people 
being instructed.would pay the total cost of their 
instruction; that: possibly. would, be) perfection. of 
aisystem,iand I-have no‘ doubt) at all that they 
are ‘approaching: it ;;it) may: bexsome, years) yet 
before they pay: (quite enough) but the evidence 
shows that they are going on and “paying more 
year by'year than:formertly. If only the loéalities 
would: ridi the schools of ithe icost of the buildings; 
I have not:a; doubt:that, with a Jittle stimulus im 
the: shape of Government prizes and: some \auxili- 
ary payments, not: of any great , amount,., the 
schools would become)thoroughly self-supporting. 

232.: Do. youothink) you-could suggest, a form 
in which it:would be convenient,to,ask; the local 
committees for the: information with regard tothe 
amountof local subscriptions ?-—-1 should |be, dis- 
posed to ‘recommend: the 'fortn’ adopted) in, 1851 
when the change took{placé:| They were then 
asked to show what were thé cash receipts of the 
school, independently ofthe, fees) and indepen- 
dently of: the: Government:grant.,, I,think they, 
might be asked:)what they ‘pay,for, their rent, 
what they pay forfiring, and lighting, and clean- 
ing; and they might) give any other information 
they liked as tothe» payments, td, secretaries, in 
the few:cases in which they\have paid secretaries ; 
in some cases; also, they, have. given additional 
prizes. But L.apprehend that,:although some of 
the local- committees, perhaps, might; think ; that 
the department was prying into their affairs too 
much if they asked such questions, they. would 
willingly give the information to the Committee. 

233. I suppose the return should be so,framed 
as to include any donations that have been esen; 
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and the sums: spent upon the:buildings iand/ other 
permanent works P—Yes, certainly.» » ltd 

234.' Do yow receive the reports of the schools ? 
—Not habituallys:.'We> do) frequently: receive 
them, or we receive the! local, newspaper contain- 
ing them; but Lido, not think »we could supply 
the: information: perfectly ‘at presenti:!; 1 think 
some schools donot print) their report; butowe 
generally! get)them when printed, i Upon this 
question of fees,'I) should like.with the: permis- 
sion of the (Committee; itd @ive:a few details.) \ In 
the: total of:18,017 lreceived:for fees in the: yeat 
ending December 1862;:3,146 Z,was paid by public 
schoois, that) ds! schools the:payment: of| which is 
Sl. or lOdaa-year 32,6827. owas paid: by private 
schools, ) that! is\/ private, schools: which; were: in 
some way connected with the local, school;teach- 
ing ; the poor schoolsiand theit pupil-teachers paid 
487.1. ; the morning students of the Schools. of 
Art, who:may, bes considered to représent: the 
middle' classes,: paid|,6,664/.; \the, evening stu: 
dents, who}maybe broadly: considered: to: be: the 
artizan class, paid, 5,087.43; the total, including 
the shillings and \pence,- being 18,0172. - (Mr. 
Redgrave.) We settled. the low: fee. which the 
evening classes’ pay, as the - Committee) will re- 
collect, at; 6d. peri week. 

235. Mr. Arthur Mills.).(To. Mr. .Cole.) You 
have no) means, J, suppose, of showing ‘the \pro- 
portion of the fees, that,would: be due | to! the 
artizans and, to the other class, from any returns 
which you have ?— Nothing beyond» the morning 
and evening classes. ‘We have had returns made, 
and could doit again, if it were desired, ‘showing 
the grade of ‘the persons:who:attend the schools; 
the great bulk) of them are persons connected 
with manufacture, or wishing :to) get: their living 
out of it; infact; this return proves that) because, 
whereas 5,000. is obtained from evening students, 
paying generally 6d.: per week, only 6600 Ze: is 
obtained’ from morning) students,| who, should 
think, never/pay less than 2:1. year. 

236.) Chairman.) As you }do not)-know: the 
amount of local. subscriptions, | you {cannot say: 
positively or accurately what’ the total . éosti } per 
head of the :education, is ?—No: 

237. What do you consider to be: the! totalieost 
per head: to the Government of, the: students an 
the; schools ?— Broadly .speaking,.. we estimate 
the cost: at) about 8s. per head; that is) taking 
all payments and: dividing them overall kinds of 
students, 

238. Whenryousay all, payments, you mean 
that sum» of 46,0002. which: you sspoke. of jist 
now, | apprehend?—Yes; I. can give the idetails 
of it, from the estimate-of last year, Outiof:thes 
vote, for examples) of: 16,000 1, we: puti/down. 
15,0004 to:art.| Out: of the, 20,0002. for’ pay 
ments to: masters, pupil teachers, and: the like, we 
put down'16,000/) for art, the rest\-g@oing to 
science and navigation masters. Out! of -the| vote 
for prizes forexamination, 2,7002,| we put down 
2,000 J. as chargeable to:the Schools of Art: Out 
of: the) travelling, expenses of; 2,000 Zy: we: put 
down 1,0002. oto, arts: Out |-of | the; salaries of. 
inspectors;' 2,900.2, we: put; down-1;6002) . The 

vote for general management we divided, and: put 
down 2,5002) to. art, making la ‘total, of 89,0002. 
Speaking roundly, 40,000 Z) will be : what. we 
consider tobe the) portion, of -the) votes: fairly 
chargeable to Schools of Art, and it; will: be found 
to give) an average of.something (between: 8 s.0 
and 9s. per head, 
239. That. is upon the whole..number_ in- 


structed ?—-Y es,’ if-yow! chose sto! assess it ottpy 
the ,13;000) students: ‘in ‘the Schools of! Ant, 
course it. would |\come out «mutch ‘higher ;, 
would notibe fair'atyall, as every child taught; 
a; poor schoolmay -get a: prizéy:and as the Mast 
may get 2s., 3s., or 10s., for that prize, Dapyi, 
hend: that; the ‘fairest way! is toichargerit' ovep 
whole numberof scholars, Of coursévit ing 
said, You are chatging this over 90,000 perso 
of whom 77,000)are-children, ‘whereas, when y,, 
were estimating) the! cost:im 1851 of the ‘Schog 
of Art, it\was taken! over adults! only.” |-I shou 
answer by saying) that ar child learns ‘as: my 
élementary drawing a8 a hard-fisted artisan dig 
Whocould not: draw at all; cothing, perhaps, , 
30-years of age to learn! to: draw avlittle; th 
advantage was about equal inthe two cases, ay 
it is fair to charge the amount over) the why, 
number of persons learning. 9 9th) 
240. The children in the! schools do: not: ¢p 
very much more) than 3s. per head, do they? 
There. is.the cost for prizes, !and there is the ¢ 
of mspectiow also. I could! make-an estimate 
what would be literally chargeable upon’ +h 
schools. hie 
241. Do you think you could analyse the 
in|such away as:to give the ‘cost ‘of! the studen 
in the central. school, the cost of the'students; 
the provincial schools, and the cost-of the childy 
in the national. schools? think. I! could mak 
something like an approximate estimate: for in 
stance, of the first-grade prizes, which apply whol 
to the poorer schools, there were 3,772. Of sla 
prizes, which refer wholly) to ‘the poor schod 
there were 866; of second-grade prizes; the bu 
of which would ‘be for! the Schools of Art, the 
were 1,353; and then you come \to/ other priz 
exclusively belonging to Schools of Art... ‘The 
comes another class of prizes} the prizes given i 
the'training colleges, thosé are wholly for childre 
of the «poor, those prizes were «750.0 Then w 
come to ‘the second-grade’ prizes, each: being 
the, worth of 10.s.,'86 second-grade ‘prizes we 
given to pupil teachers, so that! the) Committe 
will) see; that I: could! only. put) ina statement 
which would be approximately ‘correct. | 
242, Mr. Maguire.|\ ‘Do these figures apply t 
schools throughout) the United Kingdom ?—Y es, 
243, Chairman:| With regard to these nation 
schools. and training colleges; has the late chang 
in the method. of ‘payment in the primary school 
had. any effect upon the receipts: of the School a 
Art ?—I think not» soimuch\as we feared: s! it !wai 
thought ‘that the abolition of the!5. and 3. pay: 
ment} would have stepped the parochial teaching 
aigdod deal.) yan: ti | » ot tt, 
244, (To Mr. Redgrave!) } What! do 'you meal 
by the 5d. and 3% payment ?+-If-a master, unde! 
the Privy Council, obtained a: memorandum 
competency to teach drawing, he ‘was lentitled ti 
5éa yearifor that}memorandum, of icompetency, 
andif he taught shis pupil teacher's he was enti 
tled to Ll. avyear upon’ each pupil teacheb| up ti 
afmaximuinii of thiteesaiaai of erotesnfoodos afl 
(245. Mr; Lowe, Ifi he, did: not :teach was! he 
entitled to his 5d) a:year?—-Nos \ifi he had a cer 
tificate and taught drawing, lie was.'s\\') Ses 
246. Chairman. (To Mr. Coles); Do you think 
that the effect: of the revised code lias: been t 
induce the masters! ito» pay: more» |attention: 
reading, | writing,» and ‘arithmetic,!and) to’ throw 
drawing into: the background ?—I think the fol 
lowing facts will: show its operation, }In)1861; 
before the revised code.came into operations the 
numbe! 


= 
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er of: childrenotaught drawing in the whole 
schools was’76;300 3: im 1862; whén it came 
pperation, ‘the: number “fell !to-71 4002-1 In 
it shas!‘risen‘agam to°79;300; >the turning 
is passed, and there has been '‘an ‘addition 
POOL .oxitey Feat ‘Tot ..2! p26 [aS 
» Cansyou give «the Committee | atannual 
le) showing the ‘progress of ithe mumber of 
dren taught drawing in the’ national ‘schools 
Dthe year’ 1852.?+We canido it easily from 
ear 1855; ‘together- with’: the teaching of 
masters and’ pupil ‘teachers.’ <I should like 
o- cinterpose: a» word: here,’ to ‘say’ that 
ugh the primary branch has not recoonised 
ng specifically) amongst the tests, like read+ 
writing; and) arithmetic, it ‘has recognised 
ing» as extremely ‘useful \ for» helping * the 
ers to teach. | Ar question arose'as to whether, 
e case of female teachers, there should be 
sncouragement held out: to’ them to ‘learn 
ing; it might’ be questioned prima facie: if 
id might or might not; get ‘advantage from 
vachers ‘being able: to draw. |: She might or 
not teach»:them: ‘drawing; but) ‘it ‘was 
ted on all sides that, if she had the power of 
ing, she: could explain’ anything “upon ' the 
board! infimtely better than a teacher who 
not draw at all) and therefore it was’ con+ 
d sound State policy to encourage it. 
. Mr. Maguire. | Will you distinctly specify 
r return the number of: children in’ schools 
National Board in’ Ireland-who learn draw- 
Dam‘ afraid that all we could do, in respect 
bland, would'be’ to! give the Committee the 
ber of poor children who! are in connexion 
lany given local school; that we could do. 
e409: Would that beat alla fair return oT 
so. 


200. That would be:the number of: children in 
Hemnational school?—~We do not know anything 


. =) 
it national, or anyother school; allwe know 


that, in alliance: with the Cork School of Art; 
One other school of art, there’ ‘are a) certain 
er of) children’ taught; but whether they 
f¢ from the Christian Brothers, or any other 
bol, we cannot tell. 
al. Do you give the entire number of children 
school, or the entire: numberof the ¢hildréen 
re taught drawing ?—The number of children 
are taught ‘drawing; that is all we! can do: 
Redgrave.) “The new) minute acts’ in’! a 
ible ways! it-induces' the schoolmaster, now 
Mie has lost his 6/., to teach hisichildren ‘in 
a. Wwayias to bring them up for examination; 
ise he: gets: payment) jaccording! | to vtheir 
bss, in lieu of the 5/.; and it may be*said that 
rt master has! not ‘lost so-miuch ashe might 
done; because! the result of the instruction of 
@ pupil teachers, underithe Privy Council!and 
e schoolmasters under'the Privy Council; was 
they were) gradually: shutting out*the sart 
rs altogether from the schools, and teaching 
Sehildren:themselyes «> Now ‘itis /the\ interest 
fhe schoolmasters to instruct the ¢hildren,j and 
Wadmit/ our‘niasters!as well; and» get thé’ benefit 
Micir inspection of the instruction. 


482. Chairman:| Upon what principle:do you 
pert to maintain\a \commection .\between) a. pro- 


ial school! of ‘art and ‘the art ‘teachine in’ the 


2al schools; wheny once the national! schools! 


brs have taken out certificates of competency 


pach += the’ artimaster' in! a provincial!) 


dl of'art occasionally assists in giving instrucs 
although;it is only once'a‘month, we: should 


not! object* to: his taking: one ‘shilling: wpon! éach 
child; the schoolmaster . himself» eould ‘only take 
2s.;it would be noadvantage to‘him, to shutout 
the art master, but the contrary. 

253.°( To) May > Cole.) Do! you ‘think that:the 
national schoolmasters canbe long ‘content witha 
state of things by which they; are/only able to 
teach up 'to the second grade; and! by which ‘they 
who are| doing the work are to have only 2s. ous 
of ‘the ; 3s.?+The time for *this*ease) has » not 
arrived, and T apprehend it will be long before it 
does ; butisupposing a case were ‘toarise where'a 
master of a poor school had trained his’ children 
to take’ the second vrade, it would-be ia! fair sub 
ject’ for consideration whether ‘the - payment .\of 
10 s.‘should not go:to him, ! or whether! it. should 
bé shared between him and the art master ; ‘but 
we have notiarrived at! anything like that state of 
proficiency in pdor schools yet; we have not come 
near to'that:' In a-reventcase which 1 looked 
mto, where anumiber of children had been brought 
up froma poor'schooh to be examined at the annual 
examination, more’ than ‘half of ‘them ‘ought: not 
to have come up at all; still) it being the interest 
of the schoolmaster to’ send’ them, and the art 
teacher to’ get his fee of 1s. or 28:°upon them, 
they were sent, and more thaw half of! those who 
came up simply spoiled the exercise paper. 

254: [gather from) your evidence’ that you 
think this system) of the division of 3's. ‘is one 
that cannot be permanently enduring ?}—I ' think 
thatithewholesystem of the department has always 
been viewed" as very: experimental, and always 
progressive;‘and three months "scarcely ever pass 
without our finding out ‘some! screw loose, or 
something that can be:polished up and benefited, 
and, therefore, it) would: be ‘quite misleading | to 
suppose that we have arrived at anything like ‘an 
actual settled course’ of action: 

255. What was the financial tendency of the 
system before'those new minutes came into operd~ 
tion. What'do you think would vhave been the 
probable course of the -expenditure: upon’ the 
schools, if the old system had:continued ?-+I do 
not think, as respects the old expenditure, there 
will be much difference between the one and the 
other. The ‘advantage ‘of the new system ‘is, 
that you ¢an keep the expenditure mvure under 
control; you have only; to raise the standard from 
time to time,and thereby you can’ keep’ the: total 
sum under control. If ‘Parliament ‘should: lay 
down a sort of principle, saying that every place 
having ‘a ‘population; of 15;000 might ‘have: a 
School of Art ‘init; that, of course, would | be 
some kind ‘of g@uide as to what the growth of. the 
expenditure might be. | Supposing that Parlia- 
ment did that,and supposing it gave a total to be 
administered, DP have not a'doubt ‘that the de- 
partment ‘could 'sowork the; ‘system ~as to make 
ita ‘sufficient’ stimulus for the’ country, I do 
not think ‘that any very’ greatly ‘imcreased ‘ex 
penditure’ is’ likely’ to ‘come! about. I< think 
if South Kensington is once provided) with ‘per- 
manent/and safe buildings; you will see the total 
of your ‘annual’ Parliamentary vote very nearly, 
unless it be resolved to spread the system ‘much 
wider. 

‘256: Do you think that the expenditure, which 
had grown to 95,0007. or more, in 1863, had 
nearly reached its limits, or| that it would have 
gone on growing ?+-[ ‘think it would’ have gone 
om growing, but not largely, perhaps 7007. or 
800 /. a year. I will estimate what it would cost 
to assist all places with a population in'the United 
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grave.) Besides that, they are not restricted to 
a single example, in almost all the stages they 
have two, and sometimes three. 

280. (To Mr. Cole.) Have you any evidence 
that you can either yourself give, or point out to 
the Committee, in order to show what the general 
effect of the schools has been in the improvement of 
designs, in the education of Art workmen, and in 
the general encouragement of elementary drawing 
throughout the country. Can you yourself give the 
Committee any evidence upon this point?—With 
respect to the improvement of designs, it would 
take me some time to go into that; for the present, 
I will refer the Committee to.the 10th Annual 
Report, and Appendix N, at page 146, and the 
following pages. The Lord President thought 
it desirable in the year 1862, to ascertain how far 
we could trace the actual work of the students in 
objects exhibited .in the Exhibition of that |year, 
and a circular was sent round to the various 
manufacturers exhibiting decorative works to ask 
them for information. The whole of that infor- 
mation has been condensed by Mr. Wallis, and is 
to be found in the 10th Report; that I think, in a 
general “way, would sufficiently ‘answer the 
question as to how far manufacturers do or do 
not employ our students, and whether’ they have, 
or have not; derived advantage from them. 

281.) Mr. Adderley.|\ Is: there’ any general 

result which you can give us from: that table as 
to’ the mumber of: exhibitors who traced 
their works to these students?—It is a general 
summary; it extends over 20:pages, and includes 
specific returns’ from particular ‘people. I can 
give you specimens : Messrs. Clabburn, the great 
shawl makers, of Norwich, “ return the names of 
three former students of the Norwich school, as 
having been employed, one as! designer and two 
as draughtsmen,” and they ‘go on to say, ‘We 
consider that ‘the schools of Art,’ from their 
superior method:of teaching elementary drawing, 
are of great advantage, and we have therefore 
supported, by ‘subscription and otherwise, the 
Norwich school since its commencement.” I take 
the next but one: Messrs. J..and J. S. Templeton, 
of Glasgow, return one student as their designer, 
and return another student as employed by them, 
and as the designer of'a specimen of patent power- 
loom Axminstercarpeting; and then they says** we 
attach very great value to the instruction of the 
Schools of Art, and more especially theinformation 
conveyed by the books on decoration and examples 
of styles contained in the libraries.” I could go 
through the whole, but I refer the Committee; 
generally to that'report made by Mr. Wallis. As 
respects the opinion of the public, I apprehend 
that our neighbours, the French, will be con- 
sidered to be very impartial critics upon that 
matter. 

282. I wish to know whether, from that return, 
it appears that any ascertained proportion of’ the 
successful exhibitors of 1862 attributed the suc- 
cess of their works to those students ?—I should 


eally acquainted with owhat is” being da 


say there is scarcely any doubt about it; », 
of them attribute almost the foundation of 4, 
trades to that. I can get very precise evide, 
upon that point, and I can name several witne, 
whom I think it would be desirable for the Gu 
mittee to call. A great many were examing), 
1849, and some in 1860, but there was one 4, 
of manufacturers not examined then, name¢| 
the lace trade. I have heard it indirectly 
that whereas Nottingham used to pilfer , 
the French for lace designs, the reverse Prom 
is now taking place, and.that the chief map 
facturers, attribute this change to the study 
from the Art Schools, and to the lace pattep 
sent from the South, Kensington Museum, 
give that statement foras much as it is wo 
Of course, the Committee can judge whether j 
various decorative patterns in the market » 
shops have improved. My own opinion is 4, 
they have. I should like to give an answer, 
this question with a little more precision at ay 
ther time, if I may be allowed to do so. Ford 
present I would refer to the 10th Report, 
page 260, where you will find statements | 
Mr. Charles Robert, M.' Mérimée, M. du Sy 
merard, M. Rondot, the Chevalier de Schway 
Dr. Von Steinbeis, M.. Devincenzi, M. Mic 
Chevalier, &c.,; they all concur: in giving: thy 
testimony to the influence’ which the Soy 
Kensington Museum and Schools’ of Art: ha 
had upon English  industry:') Some ° of» thy 
gentlemen the Committee might think it rig 
to-eall; if so, I should mention’ M. Rondot 
being thoroughly acquainted with the Ly 
School, and. with the whole of the instruct 
throughout France.» M. Mérimée also’ is ‘tecin 


abroad, I. might’ valso mention «the» Ban 
de Triquete as being fullyacquainted with 
action of the Art schools\in France. - T° coi 
produce to the Committee letters’ from oth 
persons; one during the last week was: read! 
the Lord President from Nuremberg; reque’ 
ing us to enter into full relations with - tha 
offering to send us the work of their'stadent 
and asking for reciprocal advantages from us. 
believe I am not exaggerating in saying, ‘th: 
there are at least a dozen places: upon ‘the Cu 
tinent which are. more or less emulating 
action of the South Kensington’ Museum and\ 
the Schools of Art: in England; but I shall a 
to be allowed to put in-a more specific answ 
upon a future day. » It has» been’ said’ that y 
cannot teach invention, and in some sense thati 
perhaps true; but on the other hand it ean | 
shown that you can stimulate it immensely. (1 
Redgrave.) With regard: to the question of ‘t 
advance of design, I’ could ‘bring down some | 
the examples of the stages of elementary desig 
to show the mode of teaching, and’ the Cot 
mittee would see what \an, infinite. variety ¥ 
obtain from very simple elements. Li ahae 
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Henry, Coiy;/Esq., 0,8., and) Ricwarp, Rep@raye, Esq., R.A., further, Examined. 


283. Mr. Adderley. | / (To.-Mr. €ole.)/ Do you 
sh to produce any papers ?—I wish to put in the 
fnutes to, which; constant reference: ‘has been 
nde during, my ‘examination: the» Minute of 
24th of October 1862;-No. 429 the Minute 
the 24th of February 1863, Now4413. the 
inute of the 3d: of) Mareh 1863, No. 444:; the 
inute of the 17th. of March 1863; No.» 430; 
d the Minute of the 8th: of July 1863, .No.445, 
he same were handed in.+Vide Appendix.) 
284. Nir. Gregson. |; Whatarethose Minutes ?— 
hey»are the) Minutes »vhich :reculate the pay- 
Rents to the various local schools. 
} 285. Mire Mdward Egerton.) ‘Lhey are: those 
Which alter.the previously existing system ?— 
hey are those which alter or modify the :previ- 


jusly existing system. 


} 286, Ma, Gregson.| Where will the previous 
inutes, be found ?—They: willbe found in. the 
directory for the year, and» the annual: Reports 
id before Parliament.» Iti is: casy to put them 
, if the Committee:require iti 
287, Mx. Edward Egerton: These-are the: Mis 


4 Butes which/are complained of 2 Yes. [:wish:also 


< 7 he National Arti Training School. 


} a 


© put in a prospectus of the’ National: Art Train- 


sabe School; ithas been called the Central School, 


Eo 
* i 


it through«my eviderice in-future:I willveall it 
L wish to put 


5) @..also specimens:of the certificates: given: for pro- 
gi@iciency. in: the: various grades) of \examination } 
em@so of the masters’ certificates: ‘Perhaps it would 

8 ve-some information to the Members of the Gom- 


bittee, if, they would allow’ these to -be printed, 
peing » Woodcnts,.\they cam) be printed without 
ifticulty...» (Prospectus, cer tifieatesy and» woodcuts 
ere handed ine) 
288. Youare, of course, aware that there is con4 
aiderable dissatisfaction felt throughout the coun- 


ae . . 
#y at the change which has taken place in conse- 
)qvence of these Minutes ?—Yes. 


289. I believe that dissatisfaction is felt mainly 
ith respect to the withholding of the certificate 
the masters, is it not ?—It is on account of the 


Wy ithdrawing the payments from™the certificates; 


ad substituting another mode of payment. 
290. You have heard, I suppose, that the 


rr contended that a certificate was a sort of 
sas 


guarantee on ‘the: part of) the Government ?—] 
have: seen: petitions in which that statement ap- 
pears, but 1, think if is\in contravention of the 
statements and policy, of: the Department, from 
the beginning. Since the:changes in 1851 it 
has been, I believe without exception, in every 
Directory stated: that the: masters were: the 
officers of the Local Committees, engageable and 
dismissable absolutely by: them, the Department 
having ‘no other voice in the matter than that of 
giving advice if asked,’ The masters oftentimes 
were appointed without the opinion of' the Depart- 
ment being asked. 

291. Would ‘you state to! the Committee the 
principal objections which are felt by the -De- 
partment to the mode of payment: by certificates ; 
what mischiefs: have arisen from those payments 
to the masters ?—The first: objection (which; per- 
haps, is one of broad. policy)is that the masters 
have conceived that they are officers appointed 
by the State, and that, being officers: appointed 
by the State, they had the usual kind of ua- 
rantee of the payments made by the State, and 
were likely to get what are considered. the ad- 
vantages of State situations... That. is. contrary 
to the principle upon which’ the Schools of) De- 
sign were founded long’ ago... Although, in the 
beginning, the masters were appointed by the 
Board of ‘Trade, ‘the principle ‘of the institution 
always was that of a partnership’ between the 
State and the pwblic; and that if the State did 
a something which: the public could not do, the 
public would do the remainder. ‘Therefore, to 
consider the masters as» the officers of the State, 
seems to me contrary to. the very first principles 
of the establishment ofthe Schools of Design, In 
order to get rid of that and other difficulties, one 
of the first things done, after Mr. Labouchere 
(now Lord Taunton) had determined to reform 
the Department, was to make it quite clear that 
the masters were the officers of the Local Com- 
mittees. And it is indisputable, and cannot be 
gainsayed, that for the last 14 years, or certainly 
forthe last 12 years, every master has accepted 
his appointment, entering upon his functions of 
a teacher of a School of Art, as an officer of a 
Local Committee. Such a local appointment be 
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grave.) Besides that, they are not restricted to 
a single example, in almost all the stages they 
have two, and sometimes three. 

280. (To Mr. Cole.) Have you any evidence 
that you can either yourself give, or point out to 
the Committee, in order to show what the general. 
effect of the schools has been in the improvement of 
designs, in the education of Art workmen, and in 
the general encouragement of elementary drawing 
throughout the country. Can you yourself give the 
Committee any evidence upon this point?—With 
respect to the improvement of designs, it would 
take me some time to go into:that; for the present, 
I will refer the Committee to.the 10th Annual 
Report, and Appendix N, at page 146, and the 
following pages. The Lord President thought 
it desirable in the year 1862, to ascertain how far 
we could trace the actual work of the students in 
objects exhibited in the Exhibition ‘of ‘that |year, 
and a circular was sent round to the various 
manufacturers exhibiting decorative works to ask 
them for information. The whole of that infor- 
mation has been condensed by Mr. Wallis, and is 
to be found in the 10th Report; that I think, in a 
general way, would sufficiently ‘answer the 
question as to how far manufacturers do or do 
not employ our students, and whether’ they have, 
or have not, derived advantage from them. 

281:. Mr. Adderley.| Is: there’ any» general 
result which you can give us from that table as 
to the number’ of) exhibitors who ‘traced 
their works to these students ?—It is a’ general 
summary; it extends over 20:pages, and includes 
specific returns’ from particular: people. I. can 
give you specimens: Messrs. Clabburn, the great 
shawl makers, of Norwich, “ return the names of 
three former students of the Norwich school, as 
having been employed, one as’ designer and two 
as draughtsmen,” and they ‘go on to say, * We 
consider that ‘the schools of Art,’ from their 
superior method:of teaching elementary drawing, 
are of great advantage, and we have therefore 
supported, by ‘subseription and otherwise, the 
Norwich school since its commencement.” -I take 
the next but one: Messrs. J. and J. S. Templeton, 
of Glasgow, return one student as their designer, 
and return another student as employed by them, 
and as the designer ofa specimen of patent power- 
loom Axminstercarpeting; and then they say; we 
attach very great value to the instruction of the 
Schools of Art,and more especially the information 

conveyed by the books on decoration and examples 
of styles contained in the libraries.” I could go 
through the whole, but I refer the Committee, 
generally to that report made by Mr. Wallis. As 
respects the opinion of the public, I apprehend 
that our neighbours, the French, will be con- 
sidered to be very impartial critics upon that 
matter. 

282. I wish to know whether, from that return, 
it appears that any ascertained proportion of the 
successful exhibitors of 1862 attributed the suc- 
cess of their works to those students ?—I should 
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say there is scarcely any doubt about it; y, 
of them attribute almost the foundation of th 
trades to that. I can get very precise eyiq,, 
upon that point, and I can name several witne, 
whom J think it would be desirable for the ¢ 
mittee to call. A great many were examing 
1849, and some in 1860, but there was one ¢, 
of manufacturers not examined then, nan, 
the lace trade. I have heard it indirectly y 
that whereas Nottingham used to pilfer 4, 
the French for lace designs, the reverse pro, 
is now taking place, and that the chief mp, 
facturers, attribute this change to the stud 
from the Art Schools, and to the lace patt, 
sent from the South, Kensington Museum, 
give that statement for;as much as it is wop 
Of course, the Committee can judge whethe; ; 
various decorative patterns in the market q 
shops have improved. My own opinion is 4 
they have. I should like to give an answe 
this question with a little more precision at q 
ther time, if I may be allowed to do so. For 
present I would refer to the 10th Report, 
page 260, where you will find statements | 
Mr. Charles Robert, M.' Mérimée, M. du §\ 
merard, M. Rondot, the Chevalier de Schwa 
Dr. Von Steinbeis, M.. Devincenzi, M. Mid 
Chevalier, &c.,; they all concur’ in giving th 
testimony to the influence» which the So 
Kensington Museum and Schools’ of Art ly 
had upon’ English industry. Some’ of. th 
gentlemen the Committee might think it ry 
to-eall; if so, I should mention’ M. Rondot 
being thoroughly’ acquainted with the Ly 
School, and with the whole of the instruct 
throughout France.» M.\Mérimée also” is ‘tech 
eally acquainted with owhat <is* being di 
abroad, I might also: mention the Ba 
de Triquete as being fullysacquainted with 
action of the Art schools:in France. I> co 
produce to the Committee letters from ot) 
persons; one during the last week was: read 
the Lord President from Nuremberg; reque 
ing us to enter into full relations with - the 
offermg to send us the-work of their studer 
and asking for reciprocal advantages from us. 
believe I am not exaggerating in saying, ‘tl 
there are at least a dozen places upon ‘the Ci 
tinent which are. more or less. emulating { 
action of the South Kensington’ Museum ani 
the Schools of Art:in England; but I shall « 
to be allowed to put ina more specific answ 
upon a future day. » It has» been’ said’ that y 
cannot teach invention, and in some sense that! 
perhaps true; but on the other hand it éan| 
shown that you can stimulate it immensely. () 
Redgrave.) With regard: to: the question of 1! 
advance of design, I’ could ‘bring down ‘some | 
the examples of the stages of elementary desis 
to show the mode-of teaching, and the Cot 
mittee would see what ‘an infinite variety 1 
obtain from very simple elements. 
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Henry, Coiy;/Esq., 0.3., and) Ricuarp, Repgrave, Esq., 8.A., further, Examined. 


283. Mr. Adderley. |\/ (To. Mr. Cole.)/ Do you 
h to produce any papers ?—I wish to put in the 
nutes to, which; constant reference: ‘has been 
de during, my ‘examination: the» Minute of 
24th,.of October 1862, No. 429.3 the Minute 
the 24th: of February 1868, Now:441 3. the 
nute df the 3d:of| March 1863, No. 444°; the 
nute of the 17th, of March 1863; No.» 430; 
lithe Minute of the 8th of July 1863,,No.445, 
he same were handed in.+Vide Appendix.) 
284. .My.-Gregson. |; Whatavrethose Minutes ?—= 
1ey-are the Minutes »hieh :reculate the pay- 
nts tothe various local:schools. 
285. Mr. Hdward Egerton.| ‘They are: those 
hich alter, the previously existing system ?— 
1ey.are those which alter or modify the :previ- 
Misly existing system. 
1286, Ma, Gregson.| Where will. the: previous 
inutes, be found ?—They: willbe found in the 
hrectory for the year, andthe annual» Reports 
Bd before Parliament. -Itiis easy toput them 
. if the Committee require its 
9287, Ma. Edward Egerton: Thesevare the Mis 
ates which/are complained of ?= Yes. [ wish:also 
put in. a prospectus of the’ National: Art Train- 
¢ School; ithas been called the Gentralh School, 
ut through:my evidence in-future:I will:eall it 
he National Art: Training School.) .L wish. to put 
also specimens of the certificates: given: for pro- 
lency, in:-the: various gradesof \examination } 
50 of the masters’ certifieates:' Perhaps it would 
ve-some information to the Members of the Com- 
ttee, af they would. allow’ these tobe printed, 
elng woodcuts, ‘they ‘cam)be printed) without 
ficulty... (Prospectus, certifieates, and» woodcuts 
re handed ine) 
288. You are, of course, aware that there is con4 


) Biderable dissatisfaction felt throughout the coun- 


By at the change which has taken place in conse- 


+ @rence of these Minutes 7—Yes. 


» 289. I believe that dissatisfaction is felt mainly 
th respect to the withholding of the certificate 
the masters, is it not ?—It is on account of the 


Withdrawing the payments frommthe certificates; 


apd substituting another mode of payment. 
290. You have heard, I suppose, that the 


x ree contended that a certificate was a sort of 
3) a 


guarantee on ‘the: part of) the Government ?—] 
have: seen: petitions in) which that statement ap- 
pears, but 1, think it is\in contravention of the 
statements and policy, of the Department from 
the beginning. Since the: changes in 1851 it 
has been, ‘I believe without exception, in every 
Directory stated. that - the: masters were the 
officers: of the Local Committees, engageable and 
dismissable absolutely by: them, the Department 
having no other voice ‘in the matter than that of 
giving advice if asked,’ The masters oftentimes 
were appointed without the opinion of the Depart- 
ment being asked. 

291. Would ‘you state to’ the Committee the 
principal: objections which are: felt by the »De- 
partment to the mode of payment: by certificates ; 
what mischiefs: have arisen from those payments 
to the masters ?—The ‘first: objection (which, per- 
haps, is one of broad. policy) is that the masters 
have conceived that they are officers appointed 
by the State, and that, being officers: appointed 
by the State, they had the usual kind: of ua- 
rantee of the payments made by: the State, and 
were likely to get what' are considered. the: ad- 
vantages of, State situations... That is. contrary 
to the principle upon which the Schools of) De- 
sign were founded long ago. .: Although, in the 
beginning, the masters! were appointed by the 
Board of ‘Trade; the prineiple'of the institution 
always was that of a partnership |between: the 
State and the public; and that/if the State did 
a something which:the public could not do, the 
public would do the remainder. Therefore, to 
consider the masters as: the officers of the State, 
seems to me contrary to. the. very first principles 
of the establishment of the Schools of Design. In 
order to get rid of that and other difficulties, one 
of the first things done, after Mr, Labouchere 
(now Lord Taunton) had determined to reform 
the Department, was to make it quite clear that 
the masters were the officers of the Local Com- 
mittees. And it is indisputable, and cannot be 
gainsayed, that for the last 14 years, or certainly 
for the last 12 years, every master has accepted 
his appointment, entering upon his functions of 
a teacher of a School of Art, as an officer of a 
Local Committee. Such a local appointment gi 
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H. Cole, the certificate payments, of course swept away the 
Esq.,.c.3., notion at once of an usual Government appoint- 
and R. ment, but certificate payments remaining might 
Hedgrave, seem to create a question. The. abolition of cer- 
Esq., R.A. tificate payments made things clear; and I con- 
ae ae sider that this is, from one point of view (of course 
14 a from a public point of view), a considerable advan- 
1864, 


tage. Another advantage that I conceive to arise 
upon payment by results rather than by certificates 
is, that a payment by certificate is a payment in 
respect of proofs of competency only up to a 
certain point. And a master may have acquired 
considerable technical ability and head ability, 
but may turn out to be a very incompetent ad= 
ministrator and teacher. Of course it is obvious 
that the two things are likely to be separate, or, 
at all events, they may be separate, An annual 
payment upon a certificate, therefore, may be a 
payment for service not rendered ; it is a payment, 
in faith, for work to be done, and is therefore con- 
trary to all sound commercial. principles, if you 
apply them in this case. My own impression is 
that if all payments for the State were made upon 
commercial principles, it would be altogether 
sounder in principle. It is not always possible, 
but it is quite possible in this case. 

292. Are not you aware that at the time when 
the Government established these Schools of Art 
it was thought necessary, or rather proper, to 
promote the particular specialty (if I may so term 
at) of the art in each locality?—That has been 
always aimed at. 

293. Do you not apprehend that by these pay- 
ments uponresults,the pupilsin the different Provin- 
cial Schools of Art throughout the country will be 
taught upon some broad principles connected with 
a central department more than in the particular 
art of the locality in which the school issituated ? 
—Ihave not the slightest apprehension of that; it 
is a prophecy. Prophecies can easily be made, 
but my own strong opinion is that whatever 
specialty the locality desires to encourage will be 
quite as much, and even more, promoted by the 
new system of payment than by the old, 
Under the old system (that is, payment by certifi- 
cates) the master could throw his strength in 
teaching wherever he liked; and his interest, of 
course, was to throw his strength upon those pupils 
who paid him the best, namely, the middle-class 
pupils. That motive, of course, will remain under 
the new system, because he gets the fees of the 
middle-class students ; but we give, under the New 
Minutes, a positive further encouragement to the 
production of Design, and we give a bonus upon 
the production of works. involving desion, which 
are not very likely to be the works of middle-class 

students. 

_ 294. I will take the case of the School: at 
Macclesfield, which, as you are aware, isa town 
almost entirely devoted to the silk trade; surel 
the instruction of a pupil at Macclesfield would be 
different from that required at Birmingham? ~ 
With all submission, I should say that up toa 
certain point, embracing perhaps © nineteen- 
twentieths of the instruction, it would be the 
same; it is only when you come to the ap- 
plication of invention, and the examination of 
what is applicable. to textiles, that any dif- 
ference exists. Supposing you take a child, the 
first thing you have is to teach him the A B C. 
He must learn howto command a pencil, and to 
have it under control; then he passes on until he 
can draw and run alone (so to speak); he ac- 
quires the power of drawing from nature; then he 
stores his mind with various objects in nature, 


= 
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The French hold the theory «more strongly 
than we do, that the best way of teaching drawing 
and designing of all kinds is to make the students 
draw the figure. The analogy seems to be ver 
remote between the pattern of a printed or Woven 
silk and the human figure, but no doubt the 
figure is the highest accomplishment. of drawing 
power ; and anybody who-has acquired the Powe; 
of drawing the figure well can, if he chooses to 
take up with the technicality of drawing patterns, 
and if it be his interest to do so, he will find that he 
can easily master it. At some stage, no doubt, g 
person who is intending to be adesigner ora putter. 
on of patterns in the various manufactures would 
have to learn the technicality; but, so far as the Art 
power is concerned, I apprehend that the power of 
drawing is really all that he wants. With respect 
to the cultivation of his invention, he will become 
the more inventive the more he knows of the 
past; that is by the examination of old examples 
and precedents in former times. The more edu: 
cated a man is in Art from its beginning, the more 
he will appreciate those examples. Therefore, ] 
should not say that any different kind of instruc 
tion, excepting (just at the end) a knowledge of 
the detail of technicalities, is necessary at any of 
the schools throughout the country. 
295. Do you give any instruction in chemistr 
now in the schools?—From the Art Branch we 
give no instruction in chemistry ; from the Science 
Branch we also give no instruction, but we give 
bonuses to induce people to learn chemistry, 
and give them prizes for learning it. There ig 
this broad difference between the Art and Science 
Branches, that in the Science Branch we have 
learnt how to do without training-masters, or 
rearing them, or cultivating them at all. All we 
do in the Science Branch is to say, once a year, to 
everybody throughout the country, “ If you wish 
to be a teacher of chemistry, come up and pass an 
examination and you shall be. certificated ;” and 
then, at another time in the year, we say to the 
country at large, “ If you people. throughout the 
country wish to take any prizes for learning 
chemistry, come up to some place in your various 
localities and you shall be examined.” Throughout 
the Science Branch we pay wholly and absolutely 
upon results. That system was established when 
the Marquess of Salisbury was the Lord Presi- 
dent, and when an Honourable Member now 
present was the Vice-President; and we conceive 
that to be the most perfect principle we can ado 
It has been the success of that principle in t 
Science Branch which has led to. its complete 
adoption in the Art Branch, . 
296. Have you not had representations from 
the different masters throughout the ‘country that 
their salaries will. fall. off very much in conse- 
quence of this system of payment by results ?— 
Ido not think we have had any formal representa- 
tions. I have seen documents and petitions 
prognosticating that they will. 
297. Do you consider that that is likely to be 
the case very much?—My impression is at pre- 
sent, leaning strongly to the opinion I. ventured 
to submit at my last examination, that, so far 
from. their falling off, they will rather increase, 
and increase more rapidly: than. Parliament -will 
like, (Mr. Redgrave.) I may mention that, “yes- 
terday, we were examining a school (the Lambeth 
School) to see how the results would come out in 
that.case. I have a paper to illustrate it here. 
We find that the master of that school has fout 
certificates, and would therefore have been entitled 
to402 He has got in this examination, I think, 
29 medals 


- 


ae edals. 
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yedals. - On 19 of those medals he would 
ive li. each, as being taken by artizans; 
would be 197. He would receive 82. addi- 
al for their being in advanced sections of the 
rse ; he would receive 1Z 10s. extra for being 
ificated in the different sections in which 
e medals are taken: that would be 282. 10s, 
would receive 102. for his Annual Report; 
would be 382..10s. For his four certificates, 
Jer the old Minute, he would have received 402, 
ddition to what Ihave enumerated, he has the 
mee of getting 10s, upon each second-grade 
re obtained by his pupils at the examination, 
ich has not yet taken place; and he has also 
the chances of. their getting national medal- 
ns, for which he may receive 5/. upon each one 
en; and he has all the chances of passing cer- 
ated students, in which case he may get 15/, 
each.student who takes his third grade certi- 
ate. And plus all this, he has got his 38/. 10s, 
cannot conceive how the case is very hard 
m him. I thought it would be well to state 
se facts. (Mr. Cole.) The evidence which Mr. 
pdgrave has given is based upon the annual 
unination which is now just going on, Three 
spectors are now, as a committee, examining, 
on the new system, the works of all the schools ; 
y are sent up to be tested upon results; and 
, Redgrave has described the results that will 
low in the ease of Lambeth, where the master 
; 401. under certificates. (Mr. Redgrave.) I 
y be allowed to.say that he is not yet under 
new Minute. 
298. He has not come under the new Minute 
yet ?—Not with regard to this matter. 
299. (Lo Mr. Cole.) What was the reason for ex- 
uding from the payment medals gained by 
iddle-class students, and giving only payments 
pon medals obtained by artizans?—As I ex- 
ained, upon my former examination, the Board 
’ Trade, 25 years ago, absolutely excluded 
iddle-class students from Schools of Design, or 
tere always attempting to do it. Upon the 
hole, the middle-class students were rather too 
trong for them; andthe interest of the local 
basters certainly was to admit the middle-class 
udents. When the reform took place, Mr. 
Henley, the then President of the Board of 
rade, acceded to the principle of all classes 
etting an advantage out of the school, and 
rizes and medals were given to medal-class 
udents, in common with other students. That 
s to say, the middle class were not excluded 
or the reason that the middle class contributed 
argely to the payment of the fees. Under the 
ystem anterior to 1851, the middle class were 
pestered to subscribe to the schools out of bene- 
olence, or charity, or patriotism, or local feeling, 
br all kinds of motives which the collector could 
bring to bear upon them, and they got, excepting 
a very indirect way, little or no advantage out 
bf the school. It. was thought a much sounder 
principle that they should get all the advantage 
hey could from the school; and that if they would 
pay a high price for it, it was a much more 
nermanent source of income to the school, and a 
much greater benefit to all parties, than the 
system of going round with a hat begging from 
hem, and giving them no advantage in return. 
Therefore, it was thonght right to give them 
I recollect Sir John Pakington once, 
ommenting in the House of Commons upon his 
son taking a 10s, prize; and no doubt it might be 
thought to be very absurd that the son of a 


aren of Parliament, or the son of a Peer 
bOd. 


should go te a School of Art and take a 10s. 
prize out of the public taxation. But the justi- 
fieation of that is that Sir John Pakington’s son; 
in all probability, contributed 31,44, 57, or, ins 
deed, 8/., perhaps, upon the chance of getting 
this 10s. prize. 

300, You mean that he contributed by a pay+ 
ment of 81. in the first instance ?—Yes; I mean 
by paying the fees to the school from time to 
time. 

801. The highest payment being 8 2, ?—He may 
have paid for two or three years, 

302. Is it not the fact that in all those provin- 
cial schools there are considerable local . sub- 
scriptions?—No, it is by no means a-fact.. I 
could instance some schools where a profit. is 
made out of the School of Art. 1 believe that 
will come out in evidence, 

303. Do you think you could give the Com- 
mittee a table to that effect, showing what are the 
raglek ‘apek ?— The honourable Chairman called 
for such a table on the last occasion, and it will 
be prepared, of course. 

304. Will that table show what subscriptions 
are given in every locality ?—Yes. I believe 
15 or 16 of the old Schools of Design were started 
upon the principle of subscriptions, a principle 
which has been shown to be vicious, but which 
was, according to the lights of the time, the 
best. In consequence of their having got viti- 
ated with the system of subscriptions, and haying 
once tasted subscriptions, the old. schools do not 
like to give them up. I believe the subscriptions 
have not been begun in many places, and cer- 
tainly there is no disposition to rely much upon 
subscriptions, to my knowledge, in the newer 
schools, 

305. Mr. Bazley.] (To Mr. Redgrave.) Can 
you inform the Committee what may be the total 
amount of the earnings of the head, master at 
Lambeth ?—The account that I gaye the Com- 
mittee will show what he would be making under 
the new. Minutes. Under the present Minutes, 
he would receive 40/..upon his certificates, and 
certain sums upon his free studentships. [ can 
put in his total earnings. I am not prepared 
at present. 

306. Mr. Edward Egerton.| (To Mr, Cole.) 
Your grants |to the provincial schools have _les- 
sened in the last two years, have they not?-—lam 
not aware that they haye; I should say not. 

307. Is it not the fact, that where you gave 
2001. a year to the Macclesfield School, for in- 
stance, you give now a very much less sum ?— 
Yes, I will explain that. Macclesfield was one 
of the original schools, one of the earliest schools 
that was started; the master was appointed by 
the Board of Trade, and not by the Local Com- 
mittee. This was before 1851. In order to bring 
the new Minutes into operation, and to make the 
system as equal as possible throughout the country, 
the office of a master of a School of Design was 
abolished, and the Treasury very liberally acceded 
to the proposal of the Lord President, that all 
those old masters should once and for all be su- 
perannuated and got rid of; and, consequently, 
the master at Macclesfield, who, I think, received 
2001. a year from the Government, has been 
superannuated. He is free to go on being a 
master, or to emigrate, or to do what he likes; he 
is free also to act as a master, and to be paid 
upon results, whatever they may be. But the 
cases of the old Board of Trade masters, some 
18 or 20 in number, are to be kept wholly 
distinct from those of the certificated masters. 
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The old masters never were certificated ; that is, 
they were only certificated by the process which 
was usual 20 years ago, of somebody siving a tes- 
timonial; but they were not certificated by any 
examination, as the present masters are. 

308. Did not those masters receive the 102 for 
their certificates ?—No. 

309. I think you are not accurate in your 
statement with regard to the Macclesfield school ; 
are you sure that you are correct ?—Macclesfield 
possibly had a second master who received a 
payment upon his certificate, but the first master, 
Mr. Stewart, never received it. In the case of 
Macclesfield, it does not accord with my recolléc- 
tion that there ‘ever was more than one master, 
and that was Mr. Stewart; he was paid until 
lately an annual salary, awarded to him by the 
Board of Trade 15 or 20 years ago. 

310. That salary was 2007. a year, was not it? 
—I think so. In ‘addition to that, he lad two 
pupil teachers who were paid. The department 
has now substituted local scholarships for pupil 
teachers, enabling them to get the same. amount 
of. money, though not in the same way. 

311. For the last year he has not received 
the 2007. salary, has he?—My impression. is, 
that he was paid the salary of 2002 a year 
up to last October, and from last October he has 
been paid as a superannuated seryant of the 
Crown. (Mr. Redgrave.) Mr. Stewart’s pay- 
ment has nothing to do with the present inquiry 
as to the question of certificates. 

312. (To Mr. Cole.) Do you superannuate 

those old masters against their wishes, Suppos- 
ing a gentleman wishes to remain as the master 
of a school, can he remain ?—He can remain as 
the master of the school if he wishes—it is an 
abolition of the office—the masterships paid _ by 
the Board of Trade were abolished last October, 
and, according to the practice of the Government 
when an office is abolished, the holder of it, there 
being no reasons to the contrary, may, get a 
superannuation. 
_ 313, Do I understand from this paper which I 
see is part of the estimates, that for the future 
this gentleman is to receive 73 7. 6 s. 8 d. for ever? 
—Yes; quite independently of his teaching 
altogether. 

314, If he went to Australia, for instance, 
would he receive it ?—Yes, just the same. 

315, And besides that, he receives. whateyer 
fees he gains in the school ?—That is, an arrange- 
ment with the local Committee... He receives 
whatever he can earn. (Mr. Redgrave.) Under 
the new minutes he would receiye payment upon 
results in addition. 

316, (Io Mr. Cole.) What, was, the adyantage 
in superannuating these, gentlemen ?—The. ad- 
vantage was to get a system which. should be 
complete, and simple. If, that had. not, taken 
place this result would have followed: we should 
have had one set. of masters, receiving yery large 
salaries trom the Board of ‘Trade, some as. much 
as 300 /. a year; we should haye had another, set 
of masters, paid upon certificates, and we should 
have had another set of masters paid upon results. 
In order to simplify the whole system, all 
masters were put, upon the same. footing, having 
only a tender regard to certain personal interests 
and vested rights, as they; are, called... The sys- 
tem was made simple, and the old Board of ‘Trade 
masters were superannuated.,.. Let.me.say that 
it was, perhaps, a, little doubtful, according to 


Jaw, whether they ought. to, have,been super- |, 


annuated at all. 
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317., Will you state upon what principle, 
department proceeded in laying down this rule ¢ 
superannuation; what. guided them in so doing, 
were there any complaints on the part of th 
locality ?—It was to ensure a simple, uniform, an 
economical system of payment throughout, ¢h, 
country; that was the object. 4.) (ona, 

318. What was the principle?—The princip), 
was this: it was first represented to the ‘Dreagy, 
that the office of Board of Trade master. was Ong 
which it would be good policy: to abolish; they 
the office being abolished, the claim for super 
annuation was subjected to certain rules laid down 
by Act of Parliament. F od ihe 

319. Had there been any. complaints, on) the 
part of the localities, of those masters ?—No 30y 
the contrary, I have no doubt the complains 
would be rather against the action that. was taken, 
because, of course, where a locality, through: , 
master (for it was not the locality that received 
the salary, but the master), received 300 1.; doubt 
less the locality did not very much, like that the 
master should have to give it up, 1] 

320. How many masters were 
——I think about 18 or. 19, 

321, Have you handed in a paper stating, the 
exact number superannuated, and. the amount 
paid for each superannuation ?—I will do. ¢0, 
| See Appendix. ] e268 eo 

322. What was the total amount of the. super. 
annuations ?—It is regulated by the number’ of 
years’ service. I think the total amount of income 
is divided into, 60 parts, and, then, according to. 
the number of years’ service, 1-60th part reckons. 
for every year. 

323. Shall you be able to, state in. the paper 
you prepare, how many of those who were super: 
annuated have remained as. schoolmasters, and 
how many haye gone elsewhere?—-Yes.° 

324, It seems, at present, that the country has 
not made a very good bargain?—Yes; it: is a 
very good bargain; it has, saved about 1,500Z a 
year to begin with. (Mr, Redgrave.) There. is 
one point which I think Mr. Cole’s explanation 
has not thoroughly brought out, and that is, that 
a master, if he removed to another locality, 
carried his salary. with him, and: therefore! the 
locality might not be benefited by the sum paid 
to the master, as in the case of Manchester: the 
master left Manchester, and of course his. 300/.a 
year left with him, and went to some. other 
locality, where he was employed., It’ was. the 
understanding that those sums were the. personal. 
salary of the master, so that it, must not be ¢con- 
sidered that if Mr. Stewart had, removed, from 
Macclesfield his salary would have been continued 
to Macclesfield; if he had gone to;some. other 
locality the salary of the Board of Trade, would 
have gone with him, and, the: new, master at 
Macclesfield would have come under certificate 
allowances, qua ex bite ah 

325. Chauman. | That would be upon the sup- 
position that the department: consented. to his 
change of locality ?—-'The. department. have 
always..consented, to, the locality, making any. 
arrangements they pleased with’regard, to ‘the 
change of masters; and if the master left them,) 
which he could do, upon three months’ notice, he 
would have carried the salary with him. (Mr. Cole.) 
When, the Schools of Design; were. reformed, 
Mr. Henley resolved that, there should, be 10 
more salaries to future. masters, and’ the old 
Board. of . Trade, salaries to masters, were /,alt0-| 
gether abolished. It was. determined’ that nO” 
master should ever thereafter be appointed by the | 
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f Trade or be paid a fixed salary. You 
rry yourselves back to 1851, from which 
mo more salaried masters have ever been 
d. ‘Further, the tendency of the action 
ime was to try and get rid of the salary 
gement as much ‘as possible, and it some- 
pppened that the master of a school wanted 
some alterations, and then a negotiation 
red into between the Board of Trade and 
bol, which was of this description. The 
of Trade would say, your master has had 
year, fixed salary ; now it is proposed that 
ld have a share in the fees, which he never 
ore; the fees perhaps will give him, on 
ble, 400 7. a-year; what he shall have from 
rtment will not be’a fixed salary of 300 J, 
erly, but a guarantee that income shall 
Jess than 4007, Ever since my connexion 
e department the tendency has always 
n some ‘way or other, to get rid of those 
alaries; many were modified in. the 
am explaining, and some fell in, (Mr. 
ve.) In one or two cases, I think there 
nm the same town, two masters who, hay- 
n appointed under Board of Trade, left 
tuations, and the salary was lost alto- 
0 them because they did not get another 
nent. 

Mr. Ewart.| Was the intention of the 
o make the masters dependent as much 
le upon the fees ?—Yes ;' the policy was, 
master should rather earn his income 
working a school than be dependent 

e Government salary. 
Chairman.| Will you state generally 
im the department has paid to provincial 
as distinguished from schools in London? 
going to give a return, which I think will 
at information. Let me just say, now, 
e department pays nothing different in 
le to the metropolitan schools from what 
to the schools in the country. ~The de- 
nt pays largely to the central, or national 
@ining school, but even ‘in that case the 


ple of reduction of salary has been carried 


far as possible: ©The masters there: are 
the proportion cf three to two, by fees or 


mH But the pupils in the’ central school get 


ages which they do not get in the pro- 
schools; do they not get a sum of 30s. 
ice 2—No, only the ‘training masters; and 
ho get a maintenance allowance in London, 
vithout exception, come from the country. 
Anciple is, that a student “in: London does 
the maintenance allowance, unless two 
Happen: first, that he comes up with a 
ualification, and’ secondly, that he comes 
e country. ‘The London student scarcely 
at all; it is because a student is a local 
» and is supposed to be unable to make 
fangements for maintenanee in’ London, 
gets the allowance, and that’ only when 
training for a teachership. 
There are no subseriptions to’ the central 
of course ?—No. 
Mr. Potter.| In reference’ ‘to these super- 
ons, I find Mr. Hammiersley’s name down 
superannuated at the rate of 1301. a year. 


Cderave stated, I think, that if the master 


his position the salary went with him ? 


Ir pped from the' locality. 


Did ‘the master ‘retain it?—The’ ‘thaster 
it whils' he was employed; he was 
for appointment ‘to’ another school’s “if 


-ever remonstrated against this medallion. 
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another school appointed him he. was, eligible. to 
receive that salary, under, the old appointment 
from the Board of ‘Trade, with some slight modi~- 
fications. I may say. that the salary was. looked 
upon as a sort of yested right. 

332. ‘To the extent 3007. a year?—Yes, 

333. Was it optional with him whether he was 
superannuated or not ?—No. 

334. You are aware that Mr. Hammersley was 
in Manchester for 10 or 12 years ?—Yes, ox eyen 
longer; I think he must have, been there about 
that’ time. 

335. You are aware of the circumstances under 
which he left the Manchester Committee,. are 
you not ?—I am only aware that the Manchester 
Committee, having full powers, chose to end their 
engagement with him. 

336,. Are you not aware, without going into 
any details, that the Manchester , Committee 
rather forced upon him the resignation, after, some 
years of a little irritation ?—That is in one sense 
within my knowledge, but T have no_ official 
knowledge of that fact ; we know that before his 
engagement terminated the Manchester Com- 
mittee gave him a printed testimonial, saying, 
that they “ willingly bear their testimony to the 
artistic and educational value of Mr. Hammer- 
sley’s services, and they sincerely wish him success 
in the new sphere upon which he is about to 
enter.” Then they gave us notice that they did 
not wish to keep him as their master. 

337. Are you aware that there was conside- 
rable dissatisfaction ?—Yes. But the Manchester 
Committee did not go into details with us, and it 
was not our business to inquire. 

338. Are you not aware of the fact ?—Speak- 
ing as a witness I should say Tam. not aware of 
it, that is, if I were asked to prove it I could not 
do so. 

339. Mr. Maguire.| By whom was the national 
medallion designed ?—By M. Vechte, a man who 
is considered. to be at the head of that kind of 
Art. : 

340. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Was it done by com- 
petition ?— There was a limited competition. 

341, (To Mr. Cole.) How many artists com- 
peted for it?—Mr. Alfred Stevens competed for 
it, and several others, (Mr. Redgrave.) I think 
four or five gentlemen of the highest eminence 
in Art were asked to send in a sketch; I am 
speaking from memory, and we had about three 
sketches sent in, which wére unsuitable. 

342. (To Mr. Cole.) Was there a general idea 
given to the competitors as to what should be 
the character of the medallion ?—The object was 
stated; we should not have given a precise idea. 

343; What was the’ object stated ?—That it 
was for the national medallion. 

344, Did the’ four competitors send in their 
designs ?— My impression is that not above three 
or four sent any ; the rest declined. 

345. Did you ever hear of complaints’ being 
made of the character of that medallion ?—Yes, 
I have heard that the ficures are too nude: 

846. Do you know that there weve’ complaints 
made even to Her Majesty in reference to it ?— 
No. 

347. Do you know memorials were ‘sent’ up? 
— No. 

348, Did you ever hear that it was considered 
by the female pupils of the schools! 4s indééent? 
—-Never; of course I-can correct’ ny ‘answers if 
the records show it, ‘but’ T have not within’ my 
recollection the’ fact’ that’ any female students 
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349. Did it come to your knowledge that 
female students of the Cork School of Art did? 
—I should say at once, No; but I guard myself 
by saying that there may be something in the 
records which has escaped my memory. 

350. In point of fact, as there are male and 
female students in the schools throughout the 
United Kingdom, do you think it is a kind of 
medallion that you yourself, on reflection, would 
sanction ?—I think it is like everything else in 
the world, capable of improvement: one national 
medallion having been done, a better could be 
done now; I think, as a work of Art, it is of 
very great excellence indeed; the very highest 
art. 

351. I am not speaking of it as a work of Art? 
—That is the only point we have to deal with, I 
think. 

352. Do you mean to say that you might have 
any amount of indecency, provided the Art was 
good ?—I protest against its being possible to say 
that there is the slightest amount cf indecency 
in it. 

353. You say you only consider it as a work 
of Art?—Yes;' but the Honourable Member’s 
question implies that, for the sake of the Art, we 
would tolerate indecency, whereas, I altogether 
repudiate that notion; I further say, that I do 
not think, excepting from a very hypercritical 
point of view, that any objection could be taken 
to the national medallion upon the score of what 
is called indecency. 

354. I was authorised to ask those questions 
in consequence of, communications I have re- 
ceived, and the statement is, that there have 
been several complaints made of it by the only 
school in jvhich I am interested, namely, the 
Cork School; I ask you whether you have heard 
of those complaints -—Not within my memory. 
I will have an investigation made, and put in the 
correct answer. (Mr. Redgrave.) I think a 
printed pamphlet was sent from Cork. (Mr. Cole.) 
T should say further, that I think we may get a 
better national medallion. I hope the Lord Pre- 
sident will sanction an attempt to get one. 

355. Is it your own opinion that the schools in 
Ireland have improved under your administration, 
or gone back ?—TI should say, in the question of 
Art, they have certainly improved ; in the ques- 
tion of comfortable relations with us, perhaps an 
improvement has not taken place. 

356. In point of numbers, would you take the 
increase of schools as'an element of improvement ? 
— Yes. 

357. Taking them from that point of view, 
have the schools in Ireland increased under your 
administration or gone back?—They hayé in- 
creased, certainly. At the time when I was first 
appointed three schools were upon the point of 
starting in Ireland, at Dublin, Cork, and Belfast. 
At the present time, the Dublin school, I should 
think, educates two or three times the number of 
people that it formerly did at the beginning. 
Belfast has given up its school: for the last five 
or six years there has been no school at Belfast. 

358. Was the Belfast school in connexion with 
your department ?—Yes. 

359, And it has ceased to exist ?-—It has ceased 
to exist. 

360. Belfast is ‘a very large town and a rich 
locality, is it not?—Yes; but I only look at Bel- 
fast from an Art point of view. ‘They made great 
difficulties about supporting a school which, I 
understand, could have been aided by having a 
building, which is more or less public property, 


in Belfast. It is only within the last we, 
an eminent professor, from Belfast, came 
to talk about the re-organisation of the 
School, and he seemed to see a fair Prog 
the school being re-established. He { 
that the irritation at the Government o, 
6007. being withdrawn had altogether whe 

361. In point of fact, the Belfast sch 
ceased to exist ?>—Yes, 

362. That is one of the happy-fruits g 
administration, then ?—I should say thag 
better for the Belfast School’ to cease ty 
than for it to have been maintained y 
former vicious principle of a ‘subsidy of ¢ 
year from public taxation. 

363. For the last five years, during wh; 
school has ceased to exist, has your attentio 
directed to the necessity of having a schoo 
important a seat of manufacture as Belfay 
It is not out business to look’ to that neg 
If Belfast is not alive to its own intere; 
have nothing further to say about it. 

364. Have you offered to send your tray 
museum to the town of Belfast ?—Except 
the general Minute, by which we say th 
locality may borrow those things, we haye 
no special offer. If we had thought it 
have been accepted, I daresay we would 
done so. 

365. Have you taken any active measur 
in fact, done anything to endeavour to resu 
that school ?—On every occasion we have 
to make it possible. Whenever a Belfast 
tion has arisen, we have always endeay 
through anybody interested in the questi 
bring about that end, but it has been qui 
practicable. I could give precise evidence 
this point by referring to our records. Af 
Belfast Committee had ceased to co-operat 
us about the school, we went a little tes 
strict letter of our laws in trying to kee 
school alive there. 

366. Have you had any school in Limeri 
Yes, and we have one now. 

367. Has it increased or gone back ?—M 
pression is, that it is pretty fairly prosperous. 
give the precise facts; I will give any co 
son the Committee wish during the last few: 

368. Well you make any statement you| 
in reference to it ?—The total number rece 
instruction in Limerick in the year 186i 
362, which number included 180 children d 
schools; 129 who attended the local s 
and the rest were made up of private stul 
The total amount of fees received at Lim 
has been 1862. In 1853, there were onl) 
students. : 

369. Is there a local subscription of any 
in Limerick ?—I am unable to say. 

370. As to Waterford, was there a sch 
Waterford ?—There was a school in existel 
Waterford, and it was the first school creat 
the department. 

371. Does it exist now ?—Yes; and I h 
it is pretty prosperous. 

372. How many other schools are the 
Ireland ?—There is one at Clonmel, I think 

373. Mr. Ewart.] Can you give the’ 
mittee the whole number of schools in ex 
in Ireland ?—Yes. 

374. I mean, numerically ?— We hav 
enumerated them, I think.” When the & 
ment was formed, three schools were strié 
into existence, and since the department a 


formed, three schools in ‘addition we 
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nd of the total six schools, Belfast has 


rv. Maguire.| Then you have only five 
Only five. 
nd how many schools are there in the 
ingdom ?—- Nmety. 
ud only five in Ireland ?—Yes; I should 
) see more, 
there no love or aptitude for Art in 
Yes, very great. 
as your attention been turned to the 
of endeavouring to deyelop that taste 
\d assist it by establishing or encouraging 
We do not take any particularly Irish 
ur view is for the whole of the United 
, and whatever facilities are offered to 
e of Cornwall, for instance, are offered 
n Scotland and Ireland, 
seeing that there is an aptitude for Art 
d, and that there are 90. schools in the 
Kingdom, and only five in Ireland, the 
ing failed under your administration, do 
hink it necessary to offer some induce- 
the country to develop the taste for Art? 
never been thought necessary to make 
iles for Ireland. 
‘he entire triumph of your administra- 
‘eland is that you have had six schools, 
only five now exist; is not that the fact? 
ot quite accept that mode of stating it. 
re three at first; one went out, and three 
‘e been. established, and as many more 
e been established as Ireland pleased, if 
1osen to take advantage of the oppor- 
hat are offered, 
When was the Belfast 
osed ?—I think about the year 1854. 
fr, Adderley, | Later than that, I think, 


1 ?—It may haye been. I do not think 
uch later, 


Ch ae 


Mr. Maguire.| The Cork sehool is one 

ost flourishing in Ireland, is it not ?—I 

is a flourishing school. 

s not there a yery large local subscrip- 
u for the support of the Cork school ?— 
a local subscription by means of rates, 
believe, is a very happy thing for the 


Ulave you examined a school in Cork 
he Drawing School of. the Christian 
s, or the School of Art of the Christian 
;?—My impression is that eight years 
is in that school. 

lave any of your Inspectors, since eight 
0, visited that school, or made any com- 
jon to your Department in reference to 
m unable to.say. 

‘Do you know what is the entire contribu- 
en to that school of the Christian Bro- 
‘Our principle is not to give any specific 
ite sum to any extraneous school, so to 


Do you know the amount. of money by 
is supported ?—No, 

Yould you be surprised te hear that 
rger results are produced by that school 
evenue of 50/..a year than are produced 
>» School of Art with several hundreds ?— 
sults you mean better drawings, that is, a 
number of higher class drawings, I have 
nee before me to lead me to think that 
1e case, and I should be surprised to hear 
if by results you mean teaching ele- 
drawing through the instrumentality of 
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the Christian Brothers, I should not be surprised 
to hear it. 

391. Would yon take a practical result, such 
as this, fitting artizans or young lads for different 
employments, in which elementary Art is neces- 
sary ; would not that be an important result ?— 
Certainly that would be an important result. I 
apprehend that most. admirable instruction is 
given. [am speaking of my recollection of eight 
years ago.. Very excellent instruction, I think, 
is given by the Christian Brothers, with ail the 
zeal which the Christian Brothers have. I wish 
there was as much zeal on the part of the other 
kind of Christian Brothers in Schools of Art; 
but as there is not, and as there is a different 
kind of sentiment over the whole business, I am 
not at all surprised to hear that a great deal of 
elementary instruction of the best character is 
given by the Christian Brothers in Cork at a 
little expense. But that the Christian Brothers 
could produce good works in what we call our 
third grade of instruction, I doubt. 

392. What grade is that ?—The highest grade. 

393.. What does it embrace ?—All the works 
which you see hanging on the further end of the 
stand. 

394. What subjects does it embrace; what 
sort of Art ?—Water-colour, oil painting, from 
nature generally, and different kinds of design- 
ing, and drawing human figures. I have no 
doubt that the Christian Brothers would draw 
free-hand, up to a certain point, excellently. 

395. Do you not consider mechanical drawing 
an important stage ?—-I think it is important, and 
I dare say they would do it, but not so well as 
the other. 

396. Do you not think it is an important 
school, turning out, as it does, every year, 20 
boys, fit for different employments, such as assis- 
tants in engineers’ offices, as well as to architects 
and builders?—I think that is an admirable 
result. J know of nothing in our rules to prevent 
their coming up and getting the Government 
prizes. 

397. When your Inspector next, goes to that 
city, would it be beyond his jurisdiction to look 
at the Christian Brothers’ school?—-He would 
do so, if he thought he would be weleome. 

398. The people of Cork do liberally support 
a school by means of a rate, do they not ?— Yes, 
liberally ; they are one of the only two towns in 
the country which support an Art school out of a 
rate; Burslem being the second. 

399. As to the National schools ; have you any 
idea of the number.of National schools in the city 
of Cork ?—No. 

400. Or National school pupils?—No; I do 
not think that the National schools ally themselves 
with the central school at Cork to the extent 
that could be desized; I wish they did. 


401. Are there not several of those schools m 
connexion with the central school at Cork, say 
four, at least, there being something like 2,000 
pupils attending those schools. How many 
National school pupils have you im the city of 
Cork, including male and female?—I have no 
statistics to show the numbers who might be 
taught drawing in Cork. The Honourable Mem- 
ber is aware that there are difficulties attending 
education in Ireland. 

402.-T am speaking of the National. schools, 
not of the Christian Brothers ?—Yes; 1 refer to 
the National schools. 

403. There is no difficulty as far as regards the 
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‘go into'éach individual’ school, or he ma 
‘one’ of’ his pupil teachers, or local scholars. ’ (Mr. 
Redgrave.) Under the ‘new Minutes we’ should 
“pay Sixpence 'to the niaster for every child taught, 
“besides What’ is ‘paid on behalf of ‘the scholar ; 
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National:schools, is there?—-L am not prepared 
to say there are not, 

404. What. difficulties. could arise, inasmuch 
as. those schools are maintained’ mainly..by a 
Government grant?—I, should. say. that, Cork 
having, in 1861,..a population. of. more. than 
100,000 persons; if Cork were:efficiently worked, 
I mean worked. through the co-operation of an 
active master, and a friendly feeling throughout 


, all classes, there certainly ought, to: be between 


2,000 or 3,000 children learning drawing through 
the instrumentality of the Cork Central. School ; 
I am sorry, 'to say, there are only 350; What the 
exact causes of that,are I,am not; quite able to 
say; it, may, be’ the, fault,.of the master to some 


extent, though Lido not think,it is, 


405. Is the average as high as it is.elsewhere ? 
—No. 

406, By..a greater activity on’ the part of: the 
head. master, of the Central School of Art in 
Cork, is it not your opinion that. a larger number 
of children, receiving instruction, in Government 
schools, which the National. schools are, could be 
obtained for instruction in drawing ?—Certainly ; 


and J think therevis something wrong, which isthe 


reason why itis not so. I fear that any activity on 
the part of the Department would be considered 
impertinent; but certainly if it were, the pleasure 
of the authorities of Cork that any Inspector from 
the. department should. go)down there and per- 
suade, the'managers of the National schools and of 
the Cork School. of Axt:to co-operate: well; to- 
gether, I feel convinced that the Lord President 
would. send down ,an, Inspector | with great 
pleasure. ) 

407, ‘Might you. not: communicate with: the 
National Board in Dublin?—We have done ‘that 
frequently. 

408. Do they. contribute any portion ‘of the 
payment of the masters ?—Not, I think, in respect 
of drawing, which is all we know about. 

409. You are quite clear! as to that ?—I am not 
quite clear,» I/think that the Edueation Board 
in Ireland do! contribute something for what are 
called the model schools:in Ireland. I. think 
they give an extra: bounty for teaching drawing 
in’ those schools. Ini Cork, forvinstance, which 
has a population of 100,000’ persons, there are 
350 persons only taught inthe year; /wheréas, 
i have an ‘éxample’ here ‘of Chester's! with a 
much lower population, they have 2,600; “Eyhayve 
the case here of Dundee. and Perth’also, where, 
with 'a/lesser population, I apprehend, they 
have: 3,000nmder instruction: Therefore, ‘with- 
out being prepared ‘to ‘say’ it is the fault'ofthe 
master, 1 certainly think that Cork ought to have 
a much larger proportion taught. 

410. As ‘to the night’ schools, would! you’ cbn- 
sider that there might be’ some’ difficulty in’ young 
girls returning’ to their homes at alate hour of 
the ‘night through ‘the ‘crowded streets: might 
that afford some ground of objection which would 
deter them from attending the céntral school ?— 


It is’ not’ necessary that’ they should ; Ido! not’ 
“know of any greater difficulties in the case ofan 


Trish girl than of an English girl. 

411. My question would apply generally’ to 
any girl in any town ?+'The girls’ ‘in the schools 
m Cork can be taught by teachers going to them ; 
that is to say the drawing master, I think, may 
send 


~~ 417.-Tf ithe fruits of) your schools in it 


‘is of the’ character’ ofa ‘public notice, , 


that is an additional adyantage,/of the. sy 
payment.by, results...) aysonee * 
412.,J think you said that.the.cost. of teg 
a child in the National school. was, somethiy 
3.8: Why should it be so much ?-—The, 
bounty payment of 3 s,.on behalf. of a Ny 
school child. successfully taught once in the 
that payment is not a, head money upon eve 
taught, but; upon, those .who; produce ¢, 
results, and of that, 3,s.,.2s. may go to thy 
master, and. s. to the schoolmaster, or vice , 
413. Are not the prizes of a very jy 
character? —(Mr,.. Cole.)»,,On | the contr, 
think they are of a high character for the 
414. I refer to «the. prizes’ for. the Ny 
schools ?—+Theyiare excellent. Until this 
of, giving prizes was adopted, the Committ, 
hardly understand the extreme diffieu} 
getting in this country a small, drawing, 
like this (producing a drawing-board). VW 
to goto France. I cannot, conceive a. bet, 
strument to,put in the hands,of a child tha 
drawing’ board; and: that.is also, true of 4 
square (producing the same). If you‘ask yh 
it’ would -be any better if made .of mahog 
should say not—rather worse! for its -pry 
purpose.) Asa’ working: instrument, 1 
conceive anything better. This, too, is'g 
‘simple prize, but it isan encouragement to 4, 
of 7 or 8 years of age—a child ‘draws ong) 
and this (producing a prize) isgiven asaj 
If a poor child has obtained: this prize iy 
first) instance, the next -yearvhe wants ty 
another, and: he «may obtain ‘a: little book 
practical geometry and) a pair! of compass 
cannot imagine anything better myself, 
415. With regard to the travelling mu 
have you offered the! use’ of iti to the  scho 
Cork; have you made: any ‘tender of’ it’ 
are always tendering it in the ‘sense of | pul 
ing what we are-prepared' todo, Cork ‘ha 
availed itself! of the offer. iin.) ves 
| 416. I think you stated°on Monday thi 
appeared to have gone'to Dublin, ‘and to noi 
part of Ireland ?—I believed that was the¢ 
but on'consulting the list, I find it has beent 
at’ Dublin, and once’ at’ Limerick, ‘at Water 
and Clonmel. Lhe) Yast 09%. nen, il 


have been so very scanty,’ do ‘you’ not! think 
might be one of the means of encouragint 
love of Art?—-We shall be only too delighti 
send the collection, if Cork desires it, 

418. You have’ not’ made’ any suggestit! 
them about it, have you?—The’ ‘Annual Ry 
and the Directory’ are’ a ‘series'‘of constant! 
gestions. LOTSA RSH il 

419. By whom a 


the Honourable Mem! l ‘oclam 
or agitation, or stimulus.’ We publish a Diret 
and from time to titie ‘changés are made? 
| is thade, a documt 
printed ; it is sent to the masters of the 8” 
of Art, and’ it is’ sént to the secretary, a i, 
“y 


fi 
att 


rf 
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to'ask ‘his Committee to put it up “in the 
bls. Sometimes we go so far as to send it 
p local newspapers whenever it seems to be 
ifficient’ public ie gee ; besides ‘that 
, which isa kind of stimulus, the In- 
x goes down, and he would be quite willing 
lay’ at’ Cork a week if the Cork ‘people 
bd it) advising and | going’ ‘to any ‘schools 
might | be desired, in fact, doing all he 
to induce ‘them to take advantage of 
is offered. If with’ all that, any locality 
s that’ it is not coaxed enough, I doubt 
ver the Department can be more delicate in 
entions. 
b. As to building grants: have you offered 
gested, in any part of Ireland, your Yreadi- 
o give such grants for the purpose: of! es: 
shing ‘schools? —Yes, certainly. © In’ our 
tory there is a Minute regulating that we 
2s. 6d. per cubic foot to every school that 
show good cause why they should have it. 
3. Have you ever had an application for a 
ing grant from any part of Ireland ?—I 
not. 
. In fact, it is practically ignored ?—~It has 
een used. 
». Arevyou really proud of your success in 
id; are you not rather the very contrary : 
ot a shame to your Board that, with the 
means at your disposal, you have but’ five 
ls in a country extremely remarkable for a 
pf art; that you had six some time since, 
nat one perished under your administration ? 
hould like to answer that question, with the 
ssion of the Committee, by putting in a com- 
pn of the towns in Ireland, having a certain 
ation, with the towns in England of the 
population. (See Appendix.) I think the 
will be that Ireland will not come out worse 
England; that is, taking population and wealth 
st population and wealth. It perhaps would 
e the Honourable Member to know that we 
ider our Science Minute to have been pre- 
ntly suecessful.in Ireland; it has been 
remarkably successful. I need not prove it 
n detail, but I may say that no part of the 
pd Kingdom has obtained so many honours 
produced so many distinguished students in 
eas Ireland. Itis quite remarkable, and 
happy to say it is upon a pure, unmitigated 
n of results. (Mr. Redgrave.) In our train- 
hool we train a great many Irish students 
masters, and| very excellent masters they 
I think we have a very great proportion 
sh masters, 
). Does not that, prove that there is some- 
wrong in the administration to account for 
being so few. schools ?—They are offered in 
way the same advantages as in England, 
ey do not accept them. Perhaps there is a 
pr sharpness to look after their own interests 
e case than in the other. (Mr. Cole.) No 
Ireland. is poorer than England, generally. 
her it, is right for Ireland to have a different 
in from England it is not my function to say, 
cannot concur with the Honourable Member 
iking that Ireland has not taken advantage 
Pp opportunities ; it might have taken more 
tage of the opportunities, but I think it has 
$0 as much as Scotland or, indeed, England. 
endeayour to find out the exact facts. 
Are you satisfied with the results. of indi- 
schools in Ireland ?—Yes, fairly well. 
- My question, you will understand, refers 
number of the schools themselves, not to 


the result of each school ?—Yes. T should expect, 
taking the towns in Ireland of a given population, 
that they would compare, numerically, well with 
the towns in England and Scotland having the 
same population. Of course, I dare say there are 
towns ‘in Ireland (Kilkenny, for instance, and 
Drogheda, perhaps) where there is a population 
that sertalinly ought to have an Art School. 

429. And Dundalk ?—Yes. 

430. And Armagh ?—Yes. But if they have 
not 'a School of Art, it is not the fault of the 
Government. 

431. There ‘are large towns in the midland dis- 
tricts, are there not ?—Yes. 

432, Theaverage population being about 30,000? 
—Yes. The same also is the case in England ; 
Leicester and Northampton may be taken as ex- 
amples. Leicester has been maundering over 
having a School of Art for 15 years past, and it 
has not got‘one yet, with a population of 40,000 
or 50,000 people. 

433. Ts the Cork school encouraged to draw 
from the collection of casts which you send as 
examples, or to draw from the fine collection of 
casts given to the school by George TV. ?—(Mr. 
Redgrave.) They are encouraged to draw from 
any object there is in the school; but in order to 
test them, we direct that they will select par- 
ticular casts in the collection. We do so not be- 
cause we think it desirable to enforce any particu- 
lar figure upon them, but because the schools in 
the country here cannot have such a large collec- 
tion of casts as they have. They say, “ If we get 
two or three figures as large as life, it is as much 
as we really can pay for; therefore, do not name 
too many testing examples from which we are to 
work; donot require us to have too large a stock 
of casts.” 

434, Do you mean that it is from one or two of 
those splendid casts which the school possesses 
that you encourage the students to draw ?—Yes. 

435. To the neglect of the others ?—No. 

436. Is not that the practical result ?—No; we 
only require to test their knowledge of drawing 
by one or two of those casts that all other students 
can also have to work from. 

437. If you have a series of casts exemplifying 
the whole mythology, and you name two or three 
of them as examples, does not that induce the 
students to neglect the rest ?—We do not limit 
them in the study; but when the works are to 
come up to be tested, we must require the casts to 
be used which are in all the schools as well as in a 
school which is so magnificently provided as Cork 
is by the present of George LY. 

438. Is that from the casts you supply to the 
schools that you compel the students to draw ?— 
Certainly not; we are only too glad that they 
should supply themselves, 

439, Do they not draw from the examples you 
supply, and not from thei casts?—I have no 
doubt they have the very casts we ask them to 
draw from among their own collection. We do 
not ask them to use ours, provided their own are 
suitable, and that is only for the comparison with 
other schools. (Mr. Cole.) I think it is like 
setting the same problem to all the country if you 
have an examination paper on one basis— a given 
examination paper; otherwise you cannot bring 
all the competitors to a uniform test. 

440, (To Mr. Redgrave.) 1 did not understand 
what you said as to the present mode of examina- 
tion in Local Schools. I think you stated that the 
mode of examination under the former Minute was 
to haye the master of the school and an sala 
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anda neighbouring master examining together ?— 
That was the rule. Occasionally it was only 
the master and the inspector who examined ; but 
if the inspector said, “* This is to have the prize,” 
the master could not dissent from it. 

441. What mode do you adopt now ?—The 
mode that we adopt now is that the drawings from 
all the schools are sent up to London, and then 
there is a committee of these examiners—Mr. 
Hart, R. A., Mr. Bowler the Chief Inspector, Mr. 
Crowe, and myself—(I am called in in case of any 
difficulties), and they award the medals throughout 
all the schools. 

442, That is, for medals as well as National 
medallions ?— For medals only. 

443, Those medals which were awarded by the 
local tribunal formerly are now awarded by the 
central tribunal in Dublin?—By a central 
tribunal in London. 

444, There is now no local pronouncement 
as to the merit of the drawing ?-—There was not 
formerly ; the master came in to give his views as 
to the works before the inspector, and the inspec- 
tor made the award. At present it is made by 
three inspectors instead of one. We think it will 
be likely to be ail the more satisfactory from there 
being three opinions. As to the National medal- 
lions they will be awarded as they always were ; 
because the local awards of medals were sent up 
to London, and the prizes called National medal- 
lions, were then awarded by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. Maclise, Mr. Horsley, and myself; and they 
will be so awarded now. 

445. (To Mr. Cole.) I believe the Cork school 
has taken a large number of medals, has it not ?— 
YX ea. 

446, And is successfully worked ?—Yes, with 
the exception of the teaching in ‘the poor 
schools; that I think is not quite so good as it 
ought to be. (Mr. Redgrave.) The Christian 
Brothers’ School could test their teaching by the 
students being examined through our papers. The 
Christian Brothers could send their pupils up for 
examination by papers equally well, whether they 
are connected with the Central School or not; their 
pupils could come and be examined and get our 
certificates, of the first or second grade, if they 
pleased, and they could get our prizes. 

447, Do you understand that there is no op- 
position to the Government department upon the 
part of the Christian Brothers, but that it ismerely 
that their rules bind them to an independent 
practice?--We are quite indifferent to that. If 
the Christian Brothers were to say to the mspec- 
tor, * We wish yeu to come and examine the school 
according to our rules, and giye prizes,” it is open 
to him to do it. 

448. You also understand, of course, that the 
children in the National Schools are in Govern- 
ment schools?—Y es. 

449, And you have several of those schools in 
the city, although a very smallnumber are taught? 
—Yes; but whether the pupils are taught in our 
schools or not, they are quite open: to our exami- 
nation. (Mr. Cole.) Allow me to state the 
amount of success in Cork. In 1863 there were 
350 persons under instruction, and 57 successful 

students; they gained 28 local medals (that is a 
very large number indeed for such a small num- 
ber of students), and they also gained two National 
medallions. In order to show that the working 
there is prosperous, let me mention that Dublin, 
with more than three times the number of per- 
sons under instruction, took only 19 local medals 
and two National medallions. 


450. In reference to the central scho, 
Cork, is not the number of the middle 9, 
higher class pupils very much larger than {h, 
the artizan class ?—Out of a total of 359 
only are children of poor schools; 217 are 
dents who have attended the Cork central sq 
Of that number the day classes are 111, prob, 
not artizans, and the evening classes are 
chiefly artizans. Those facts give you very ng 
the proportions of the students. 

451. The daily class is always composed o 
better order ?—Yes, the better classes. The ; 
amount of fees has been 2031., out of which 
day classes have paid 107/., and the studey, 
the evening classes have paid 60/. The reg 
made up from other sources. 

452. Nearly the whole of those composing 
day class are of a higher social rank, are ; 
not ?—Of the middle class. 3 

453. Not all of those who attend at y 
belong to the artizan class, do they ?—No, 
could not say all. ; a 

454. Do you know that there are not y 
than about 60 or 70 in the artizan class ?~ 
not know the facts. Soh 

455. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Do you think it y 
proportion to have so many of the middle , 
and so few artizans ?—I think that the nun 
that were given, as studying in the eya 
classes, showed rather a large proportion; 
I think 70 is too low for such a:place. 

456. (To Mr. Cole.).The great object of 
Department would be to diffuse a knowledg 
elementary drawing among the humbler ela 
the mechanical classes, would it not ?—Certair 
the great object of the new Minutes has bee 
pay great attention to the humbler classes, 


457. Mr. Ewart.| (To Mr. Cole.) With re 
to the general principles upon which these sch 
should be constructed, do you think they sh 
be established upon the principle of evoking 
much as possible, spontaneous local action! 
Certainly. 

458. Before a Committee that sat as long 
as the year 1836 this principle was laid do 
“ That the interposition of Government sh 
not extend to interference ; it should aim at 
development and extension of art; but it sho 
neither control its action nor force its eulti 
tion.” Do you agree with that ?—Certaiily. 


459. Do you, or do you not, think that to! 
these schools upon a local rate is the soun 
principle ?—I think the soundest principle ist 
the students should pay the whole cost: thi 
selves. The next soundest principle, I thiml 
that if there are any local wants, the lod 
should pay for them. 


460. Have many schools been founded! 
maintained by a local rate ?—No school has} 
founded upon a local rate. ‘The Cork schol 
supported by a local rate; part of the expel 
of the school are paid bya local rate ; and’ 
Burslem school is proposing to re-establish it 
upon the basis of a local rate. With those! 
exceptions no school, [ think, at present pat! 
pates in alocal rate. There are many stl 
that most. beneficially could. do so. I may 
fer to one particularly, as 1 see the Hon! 
able Member who represents the town pre 
That school, owing to various circumstanc® 
almost always in eatremis for want of aded! 
and proper premises. . Now, I say it wit! 
respect; but, that town being my native plac: 
may be allowed to criticise it, perhaps: at 
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yn is that the premises are beggarly and 
ceful. 

Do you think that a local rate, combined 
ees, is the best system ?—I do; I think that 
best system. 

. Do you approve of this suggestion, made 
the Committee of 1836: it was suggested 
if ever there should be a report made to 
ment by the Education Minister, he should 
upon the progress made in Art Schools. ? 
tainly, that is done... The Lord President 
be Vice-President, for many years past (now 
years), haye presented an Annual Report 
liament. 
. Do you think that there should be a 
ient made in the House of Commons ?—I 
e it is not unusual, at some period or other 
king the Parliamentary estimates, very 
in defending them, for the Minister to 
some statement of the kind. 
. Do you think that. the progress which has 
made in art schools should be included in 
eneral education statement ?—That might 
rly be dene perhaps. 
. How are you supplied, with casts now, 
how. are» they distributed’ through the 
ry ?—The casts:are made by Mr. Brucciani, 
brmatore for the British Museum, and also 
br department ; they are purchased of him, 
{ any locality requires to have any casts, 
those requisite for examples,.or any other 
re approved of, they may be obtained by 
s 60 per cent. of the cost, the department 
» the other.40 per cent., the, locality pur- 
g them and:agreeing to keep them for the 
bf the public. 

5. Are those casts limited to the casts in the 
h Museum?—No., There are very few 

bt from the British Museum, but there is no 
sion. 

. Have you a pretty good set of casts now ? 
hink if the honourable Member will come 
to the South Kensington Museum and see 
sts which are in use for the training of the 
prs, he will see the best collection in Europe 

s purpose. (Mr. Redgrave.) It is right to 
at this point that before any cast 1s sent 

o provincial schools, one of our inspectors 
ines it to see that it is a good example, and 
od. condition, 

3. (To Mr, Cole.) How are the provincial 
ls off for casts ?—I think they are as well 

s their local accommodation enables them to 
To be better provided they would need 

r local accommodation. Some schools are 
ff. Edinburgh is magnificently well off. 

in is well off; Cork magnificently ; Sheffield 

ll off, so are Stoke and Hanley, Glasgow 
umingham, Bristol, &c.; Manchester has 

ason to complain. As to other places, those 

etter off generally which have most space. 
. Mr. Tite.) When you speak of casts, do 
nclude architectural casts? Yes, casts gene- 

The casts for the most part throughout 

yuntry are casts either of the antique figure 
sts of pieces of ornamental decoration. The 

Is have not been supplied, nor have they 

ht to obtain many casts that might particu- 
be called architectural casts. 

). (To Mr. Redgrave.) Have you'a east from 
pital from the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli? 
ink notin circulation. 

. Have yow that in the collection?No, we 
not. 


+ i Ewart. | (To Mr. Cole.) Do you see'to 
00. 


the uniformity of the casts in the different Art 
Schools in the country, or are the schools left to 
themselves upon that point?—Certain examples 
are prescribed which must be drawn from to 
enable the students to compete. Beyond that 
the school has tolerably free action. Sometimes 
we have had an application for an exceptional cast, 
and if it has appeared right (that is, if the cast 
itself is not a base thing), the locality has had its 
own way. (Mr. Redgrave.) I think it would be 
answering the honourable member’s question to 
say that we do not pay the 60 per cent. towards a 
cast unless it is an example which we think a good 
one for use. If they choose to pay their own 
money for it, they may have what they like; but 
if they wish us to aid in the purchase, they must 
take an example which we think a good one.— 
(Mr. Cole.) And further, we have a system by 
which the local school obtains 102. worth of casts 
or other property upon obtaining a national medal. 
Requests have been made by some schools to 
spend that 10/. worth of property in casts not upon 
our lists, which the master has thought it deamite 
to have, and those requests have been acceded to. 

473. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Do you think that 
the study of the human figure should form 
the basis of the imstruction in the Art 
Schools ?—I think it should form a large 
part. of the instruction. We do not begin with 
the human figure; we begin with ornamental 
forms to give the student a sense of power and 
freedom in drawing curves and linear drawing, 
and we then go on to the figure. We do not 
make it the basis of instruction. 

474. Do they in France make it the basis of 
instruction ?—I think not. 

475. Do they do so more than we do ?—I think 
not so much. I may say, having visited the 
schools in France, and seen their Exhibition, that 
I cannot find out that they haye any system what- 
ever; every school seems to work according to 
its own will. In the Schools of Design in France 
it seems that the students are inclined to go in for 
anything new. If any new piece of ornament 
has been brought out by a celebrated ornament- 
alist they would all work at it to get the new style 
rather than work upon the old examples which we 
enforce upon our students here. I cannot find 
that they have a system. We believe that they 
have no system at all. 

476. Are the schools often under the munici- 
palities in France?—I believe so. (Mr. Cole) 
For the first time in the history of French Art 
there has been a collection of the works of various 
Schools of Art in France last autumn. Until 
last autumn Paris,had never done what we have 
been doing for the last ten years, namely, bring- 
ing together a representation of the works of all 
the schools to be publicly exhibited and judged 
of. That was done for the first time last autumn 
in Paris, and the Lord President desired that 
several of the officers of the department, some 
local masters, and some inspectors, should visit 
that exhibition, and report whether any sugges- 
tions were offered by it for the benefit of our 
own schools. With trifling exceptions, I think 
they almost all concurred, that it offered very few 
suggestions. 

477. You have been asked some questions with 
regard to the progress in Ireland in respect to 
Schools of Art. -What,is the case with reference 
to Scotland in. that respect ?—Edinburgh has. a 
most excellent school at the present, time., It 
is ina higher state of excellence at the present 
time in Edinburgh than it has been, I’ believe, = 
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the memory of man.) Then, with regard to other 
parts of Scotland, Aberdeen has a school, Dundee 
has an extremely active bustling school, amongst 
the poor people it is one of the most lively of all 
the schools in the country. There are 3,000 \or 
4,000 scholars under instruction: they carry off a 
heap of prizes every year, and a great deal of 
money. Dundee furnishes a very remarkable 
instance of how a man may work up a school if 
he pleases. The master came from Ireland, and 
an active and excellent master he is. Dundee 
has a population of 90,000, and it has 2,595 
children in the poor schocls under instruction. 
The master makes the pupils pay. very well, 
and the total fees received for the school have 
been 4912, out of which the day students have 
paid 3901., that is, the middle-class students ; the 
evening students have paid 60/7. The school has 
taken 23 medals, 17 second-grade prizes, and 174 
first-grade prizes, and the master has enabled the 
department to pay him 2937. upon results. 

478. He is an Irishman teaching in Scotland, 
is he not ?>—Yes. 

479. Mr. Maguire.| What is his name ?—Mr. 
John Kennedy. 

480. Mr. Ewart. | What is the entire pecuniary 
result ?—So far as the department is concerned, 
in 1863 we paid 2937. ; the master earned by fees 
491 1., or rather the school did so; I apprehend 
that they did without any subscriptions, but that 
we know nothing about. 

481. Mr. Potter.] There were expenses to pay, 
of course, for rent and other things ?—Yes; but 
I think the premises are found rent-free ; I think 
the school is held in a public building. 

482. Mr. Hwart.] In what condition are the 
Glasgow and Paisley Schools? — The Paisley 
School is in amiddling condition ; it reports 1,019 
persons under instruction, of whom 900 are chil- 
dren of public schools; the total amount of fees 
is only 922.; they have a great dislike to paying 
fees or paying anything in Paisley; the students 
in Paisley have paid 927., and the department 
last year has paid 236 7.; but then, I am bound 
to say that Paisley provided a good building, 
which it has not paid for I suspect; and I think 
they had to get subscriptions, or something of the 
sort, and to pay the mortgage. Then, with respect 
to Greenock, there isa school. Stirling has a small 
school; Perth has only a branch, I think; Glas- 
gow, of course, has a school. I can classify the 
schools under the different parts of the United 
Kingdom, if it was wished. The Glasgow School 
is rather in a difficulty; it earns a good deal of 
fees. It earned 6097. in fees in 1862, and! it 
obtamed from the department 580 /.; but, I think, 
besides that it is obliged to get subscriptions; I 
think it has a building debt of 3,0002. Glasgow 
is a'strong illustration of a place where, if they 
could be induced to adopt a rate, the school would 
be very flourishing. Premises are very dear in 
Glasgow; they have to pay above 200 1 a-year 
I think for their premises, which is a great drain 
of course upon the school. 

483. Upon the whole, what has been the re- 
sult in Scotland, in. your opinion?—I should 
think that it has been a pretty fair’ result, com- 
pared with the whole of the United Kingdom. 
The Dundee School, I think, is a very striking 
example of the effect of activity of a man, and 
the Edinburgh School is doing wonders ;' that is 
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484. They have very ‘convenient: room, : 
Edinburgh, have they not?—Yes; they. },, 
come within our rules in Edinburgh. 4 

485. What rooms have they?—They },. 
very fine premises in Edinburgh, paid for by 4 
Board of Manufactures ; ‘it is an old’ institutig 
they have a very fine set of casts too, and th, 
have a most excellent master as well as misty 

486. Mr. Bazley.|* Have you prepared 
table to illustrate the benefits of the old a} 
doned system, as compared with the new Syste 
of payment, by results?—We are hardly jy 
position to give many statistical returns, becaus 
until within the last month, the new system a 
hardly be said to have been tried. At this tin 
the inspectors are examining some of the wo, 
sent up from the local schools instead of be} 
engaged in local examinations. So far as th 
results appear, I am inclined to think they yj 
make good what I said the other day, narnely 
that Parliament, unless the system is caref\j 
watched, will have to vote more money. I thi, 
that the new system will call for larger sup 
than the old system did, but I think the ng 
system has the advantage of being quite unje 
control, because, of course, if the standard } 
raised there will be less expenditure. 

487. How soon do you think you will hay 
evidence of. the working of the new system? 
think, before the Committee rises, we shall hay 
some instances. (Mr. Redgrave.) I think ny 
The examination for national medallions cany 
take place for some weeks, and the final resu 
cannot be shown till then. (Mr. Cole.) Whi 
could be shown, is the specific results in specif 
schools, and you could compare what has. bew 
earned through these results with what has bew 
paid for in a similar way last year; and you cou 
make a sort of estimate for the national medallia 
supposing this Committee to last for six week 
longer. 

488. Sometime ago you stated that you thougl 
the best system of remuneration to teachers wa 
the payment by their pupils ?—Yes. 

489. Do you not think that a great number( 
children in the United Kingdom are totally it 
capable of paying contributions for Art instru 
tion?—No; my own opinion is that everyboll 
who desires to have any Art instruction ean pi 
something towards it. I think there is scarce 
any child in the United Kingdom, so far as I a 
able to pass an opinion, who could not pay 1 dit 
week. 

490. Do you think the children of the artiai 
class can pay anything? —~ Understanding th 
question to mean, are they willing, I should w! 
generally no. 

491. Are they able >—Yes, certainly. 

492. Do you know what is generally paid bj 
the children in the schools connected with yol 
Department ?—I think in the best of the pol 
schools connected with the local Schools of 4 
the children pay upon the average 2d. a-wet! 
J am under that impression; and out of that 2/ 
a-week something is paid to the Art master or! 
the local School of Art, if the system is propel! 
worked. | 

493. Do you not think that National bene” 
lence should be more immediately directed to t 
poor and indigent than to the middle and mo 
affluent classes /—Certainly; the whole effort" 
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the Department is to try and exclude the mid! 
classes from ‘participating in’ the taxation |p! 
ments made through the Department, except W" 
respect to the encouragement held out by met 


a wonderful school; I do not hesitate to say that 
the Edinburgh School stands high even in 
Europe at the present time, and Mr. Redgrave 
concurs ‘with me in that opinion. 
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e them to come to the schools arid pay 


Will you prepare a comparative ' state- 
the results by the old system, and by the 
system ?—TI will do that as far as I can. 
Mr. Maguire.|| Would you conceive a 
> be ina position to- pay a penny or any 
week for Art teaching, if that child were 
ed to receive breakfast in the school from 
luctors of it by reason of its poverty ?— 
rtainly not. . 
Has it ever come fo-your knowledge that 
re many hundreds of children in: the 
| schools of Ireland who, from the poverty 
y parents, are compelled to receive food 
e conductors of the schools ?—I have never 
hat; but I have no doubt it may be 


Mr. Gregson.| I think you. stated that 
sters are the officers of the local Commit- 
by whom are they appointed?—By the 
ommittees. 

Haye you no control over them?-—QOnly 
s to require some works to be sent up for 
on. Under the old system a master might 

or 504, a-year, and send up an insufficient 

‘of works, and the Department could only 
trate with him. Supposing a master sent 

one or two works, the Department might 

rate with him, and say: You are doing 

k inefficiently. Under the new system, 

ids up only one work, it is to his damage ; 

not get payment for his neglect. 

The payments are made upon the works 

), I suppose ?—Yes, and also upon the 
executed in the presence of the inspector 
ocality, that is an inferior kind of work, 
d second grade. work. 

Do yousend any specimens down specially 
ompeted for by the masters ?—We send 
mples from which the competition drawings 
de. 

Under the new Minutes, is it still the 
; of the masters to encourage pupils of 
Idle class ?—.Very strongly ; perhaps more 

ever, inasmuch as if they think there is a 

o the amount of payment from the Depart- 
hey will try and get students who will pay 

With certainty for the instruction as it goes 
master working for the Department, of 
works for the year with a risk. A master 

g the middle class students gets paid re- 
htive fees every month or quarter. 

Is not it to the prejudice of the lower 

then ?—I think what we call our bonuses 
Hte sufficient to induce the masters to attend 
Jower classes. If experience should show 
bat is not the case, of course the remedy 
be in making the stimulus greater. 

You do not know the result of the system 
No, we haye not seen the results for a 
Pt, 

(To Mr. Redgrave.) You stated. that a 
who, under the old system, received 40 J., 
he, new system, would, receive 38 1., but 
irtain additional chances. What are those 
1al chances, and what would be the total 

the. master would. receive under! those 
in addition to the 382. ?—I cannot say 5 

P contingent; very likely from 15 J. to.20 L.; 

it would be 152; that would be depen- 

Upon, the progress of works which are only 
Las yet; for: instance, two of his students 
ade a certain progress towards obtaining 
tes of the third grade... If those students 
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pass, as they may, in’ three’ years, he would get 
152. each upon those students; that» would be 
302; one master has sent up two pupils this 
year, one of whom has passed absolutely, and the 
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other within one paper; therefore he is entitled Esq., rn. a. 


to 15 2, and he is a very long way on for another 
152. In the ease 1 speak of, it would be three 
years before those results would be reached. 
Then that master has the chance of a number of 
10's. upon the examinations of the second grade, 
which have not yet been gone into, and therefore 
I could not speak of them. Besides that, he has 
a chance for designing; that is not yet done. 

505. Then a successful master, instead of 382. 
might receive 70/,?—-Yes. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer a question which was asked 
me on a former occasion, and which I did nut 
quite understand. I was asked about an example 
called the Trajan seroll; I did not know at the 
time what stage that was in; it is connected with 
two or three stages, I find. The Honorable 
Chairman referred to the second stage; I may 
say that there are two examples in that stage; 
one of very great labour, and the other of very 
much less labour, and a master may choose which 
of those examples he likes; there is no need that 
he should be tested by either example, for he 
may send in a student for examination who is 
tested by the free-hand paper second grade, in 
which case, the examination would only take the 
student one hour. If he succeeds, he gets a 10s. 
prize, and the master 10s. also; if he goes in for 
the example, which I understand some one took 
12 months over, but which I think two months 
enough for, it is by hisownoption. I was revert- 
ing to the case of Lambeth School, which we 
examined yesterday, and I find that there were 11 
candidates in the second stage; and the masters 
had chosen to send up nine of those very difficult 
drawings, and two more easy ones; it was quite at 
his option to take either with equal chance of suc- 
cess; we do not enforce one example more than 
another. In every stage where there is a labor- 
ious example, there are other examples which are 
very much less laborious. 

506. Mr. Zite.| (To Mr. Cole.) You stated, I 
think, that at the commencement of your estab- 
lishment the notion of the schools of design. in 
your mind, was with a view to improve the arti- 
zans in architectural drawing; was that a correct 
impression of what you said?—The Schools of 
Design were formed specifically to improve de- 
signers, and I gave an instance in which it was 
demurred to a carpenter or a mason being taught 
at all. 

507. However, the establishment had. that 
wholly, or to a considerable extent, as its object ? 
—Yes. The Department formed in 1852 wished 
to educate all classes, carpenters and masons in- 
cluded. 

508. Has it succeeded in that particular, as far 
as you know ?—Yes; I should say it had. I 
should say that there have been a great number 
of works executed which have been designed by 
students of the schools which are most creditable. 

509. Those» students being of the working 
class?—Yes, or having risen from the working 
class, that is to say from the artisan class, and not 
from the gentry class. 

510. What amount of education in Art of any 
sort or kind is given tv the artisan class as far as 
you. know in respect of numbers... Are any.of 
the. numbers you -haye quoted, numbers, that 
would give that result ?—If I understand the ob- 
ject of the question to, be to: show. how, many 
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artisans have passed successfully through any 
stages of the instruction, [ may say that we can 
give the Committee a good deal of information 
upon that point. In fact, our annual central 
examination, what we call the National compe- 
tition examination, shows specifically who are 
artisans and who are not artisans. Upon every 
drawing sent up there is a label, which states the 
school, the name of the person executing the 
drawing, how long he has been in executing the 
drawing, his status, and whether he has taken 
other medals, so that an analysis of the returns to 
the National competition this year would answer 
that question. 

511. Will you furnish the Committee with that 
statement ?—Yes.—( See Appendix). 

512. Does the number go on increasing with 
regard to the class of artisans !—Certainly. 

513. Is that the case throughout England, or 
is it confined to particular places ?—Throughout 
England. Mr. Redgrave can produce two sets 
of drawings which are now under examination ; 
he brings them up as illustrations, and they apply 
particularly as answers to the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s questions; they are illustrations of the stage 
for encouraging design, and they come from two 
places, at one of which, at least, you would 
think that design was not particularly in de- 
mand, that one being Cirencester, and the other 
Kidderminster. (Mr. Redgrave.) These are 
two sets of drawings (producing the same): 
this is what we call the section of elementary 
design. The student has a form sent him 
down (different forms are sent down every year), 
and he has, at the same time, the name of 
a plant or flower given him, which is, in this 
case, the strawberry plant, and every student is 
told to fill up, after his own taste, this form, with 
some ornament derived from the strawberry 
plant. From Cirencester this number of designs 
came up, under that system; you will find, 
from the tickets in the corner, by whom they 
were executed; some are by stonemasons, and 
others are by students of one kind or another; 
you will see also the time the students have 
been in the school; but I wish you to see the 
very varied design there is in every one; each 
student produces something different. 

514. Mr. Maguire.| You say you can ascertain 
the occupation from this card; J see that one of 
them says “occupation scholar?”—TI suppose it 
is somebody who is from the middle classes, who 
does not choose to put down his occupation; such 
cases I see occur largely; here is one who 
calls himself a “butcher.” We take the draw- 
ings as they come. I want to show the Commit- 
tee how very varied they are. Those who call 
themselves scholars are young people who, I pre- 
sume, have no occupation. There is one who 
appears as ‘‘ student ;” here is one who calls him- 
self'a “ painter ;” that, perhaps, is a house painter. 
I find also another “painter.” All this design 
is entirely their own invention. These are the 
drawings of a class in which we teach the 
student to design without applying it to any 
fabric whatever. If the student can arrange his 
thoughts in a way that shall produce a beautiful 
surface, it may be applied to carpets or fabrics of 
any kind; we do not interfere with trade details. 
It is in evidence that a Frenchman, connected 
with the Jacquard looms, said that, after a man 
had acquired a knowledge of design generally, 
he thought six months would enable him to know 
all the ins and outs of the Jacquard loom, and 
how to apply the designs to that loom. I find 
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here is a design by a man who calls himgg 
plasterer ;.” I think that the taste, colour, and 
ing of that design show that our schools my, 
doing something. Here is another class of dra 
from Kidderminster (handing some drawings | 
Committee). Here is one by a student wh 
designer, aged 13 years; here is another wh; 
not put his name; here is another, aged | 
designer; another, aged 14, adesigner. All; 
from Kidderminster are by designers; you yj 
that, although the stage is one of elementa, 
unapplied design, there is a little spice of a ¢, 
design in them; we find that very often the, 
If you go to the Potteries you have a sort y 
design. There are about 15 from Kiddermiy 
and they are all marked as being designers, 
13 years and upwards. 

515. Mr. Tite. | (To Mr. Cole.) The resulty 
I gather from those specimens and your eyid 
is, that the class of artizans has been fairly ey 
raged by the system that was set on foot 
should say thoroughly so. 

516. And the result is satisfactory to | 
mind ?—Quite so, I should say. (Mr. Redgr 
These designs are produced throughout the x 
by the scholars in great variety. Sir. Ch; 
Eastlake has been quite surprised to find hoy 
it is possible from a given plant to prody 
variety of designs. 

517. (To Mr. Cole.) What connexion | 
you with the Society of Arts, if any ?-I am 
Vice President of the Council. 

518. That is your individual connexion; 
connexion has your establishment ?—No | 
nexion whatever; no relations. 

519. Do the Society of Arts still continu 
offer premiums and prizes for drawings 
models, as they used to do? —No; instead of; 
tinuing the old system of offering medal 
drawings, the present system of encourager 
that they give is for workmanship and exec 
of works of Art. They give, for exampl 
piece of ornament by Donatello, or some g 
master ; they publish or issue a cast, and t 
they give a prize of 10, 15, or 20 guineas for 
best execution of that cast in wood, stone, mat 
or terra cotta, in like manner going through 
or 16 classes of what is called Art workmansi 

520. Did they abandon their principle of ; 
ing medals for mere drawing, resembling 
character of the drawings which we see im 
room, because it did not succeed, or because! 
had superseded them ?—The Society of Arts! 
at one period got to a state of great deer 
tude; just before the Prince Consort became 
President, it got greatly into debt, and dwinl 
down to 300 or 400 members; and it then 
ganised its course of action, taking up rathe 
specific action upon designs than its vague at 
which had prevailed for more than a century off 
ing prizes for drawings. Those prizes for dravi 
were limited in a curious way ; they were lim! 
to students under the age of 16. . Mr. Mult 
took one of their prizes, as did also Sir Chi 
Eastlake and Sir William Ross, and Mr. Mil 
for it continued even up to his time. They % 
prizes in an odd way; for instance, there 
certain prizes limited to the eldest sons of pé 
peeresses, and so on. ; 

521. However, that system was abando 
and the teaching of drawing was taken up 
your Department, and the consequent Pp 
attendant upon that teaching, are also in } 
Department ?—Yes. | 

522. And therefore the encouragement, ° 
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was, of the Society of Arts ceased ?—Yes; say to the Honourable Member for Bath that you H. Cole, 
he Art workmanship encouragement is not thought that if an arrangement could be made by Esq., €.3., 
r department at all. et which the schools might have the benefit of occu- and R. 
3. You spoke of an individual itistance of a pying some portion of a public building in the Redgrave, 
1 Committee where things were not very town the difficulty you alluded to might be ob- Esq., Rea. 
managed ; will you tell the Committee what viated, and that they might be set free from the — 
object to there, and why you imagine the chances of the class of difficulties to which you 14 April 
bl has not succeeded; you stated that the were alluding. Are there many instances of 1864, 
s were not convenient ?—The local accom- schools, in your knowledge, which have the ad- 
tion is very bad; I am told that it is such vantage of having any portion of public buildings 
he ladies of that city will not go down and in their respective towns placed at their disposal ? 
nstruction there; it is in a low part of the —TI could furnish the Committee, I think, with a 
list approximately correct of schools which do not 
t. Does that apply to the artizan class, or pay rents for their buildings, and those schools are 
better class ?—The richer classes do not held in buildings of various public characters. 
rt the school, and consequently the Com- For instance, at Hereford the school was held in 
e have to put their hands into their pockets. part of the Cathedral buildings; at Dundee it is 
e say the Honourable Member has had to go held in part of the Public Seminary buildings ; 
gh that operation, and to pay for the school; at Bristol it is in a public building connected 
§ discouraging, the Committees do not like it ; with some old endowment. At Liverpool, both « 
particularly dislike it in the case of the new schools are in public buildings paying no rent, I 
s; they were to the manner born with the believe. 
hools, and therefore they bear it, but in the 531. Mr. Tite.] Where is the school held at 
chools they do not like it. In the place I Edinburgh ?—At Edinburgh the school has been 
to, they are in great tribulation with a debt provided for by the Board of Manufactures, 
. or 70/.; they have about 2,000 poor children ‘which is supported by public funds; and at 
ng drawing fairly well; there is a class of Dublin in the same way. The conclusion at 
70 artizans coming in the evening, but which I arrive is, that if schools are not’ charged 
iddle class, owing, I am told, to those with the rent, taxes, and lighting of buildings, it 
remises; certainly the premises are very is wholly the fault of the master if the school does 
by, and the result is, that the Committee not answer. 
p debt of 607. or 707. hanging about them, 532. Mr. Arthur Mills.] In the case of ‘a 
ey do not like it; they do not like to con- school at Taunton, the principal difficulty that 
he subscription. If that school could have had been felt was with regard to the rent of the 
rt of a public building suitable for the premises ; is that a difficulty which, to your 
eset apart for it, I have no doubt it would knowledge, has been extensively felt in other 
r; I hope the municipality will take the schools ?—TI am happy to state to the Committee 
t up. frankly, that I think that is the crying evil that 
» Do you attribute the want of success in that persecutes the schools throughout’ the country 
) the inapplicability of the building where more than anything else, and that if the schools 
hool is held, or to other causes ?—| should had the premises rent free, that is, if the rent 
here might be a little bad management were not chargeable either upon the fees or upon 
bs, but I do not like to say that, because I the money obtained by sending the hat round for 
it is chiefly the want of suitable pre- subscriptions, the schools, forthe most part, would 
be in a state of prosperity. If they were not, - 
You have adduced this instance of a place my conviction is, that it would be solely the fault 
a school has not succeeded, and you give the of the master, 
that the rooms are ill-placed and incon- 533. Mr. Potter.] Do not you think that the 
t, or, to use your own phrase, “ Scrubby ;” rental would be about 25 per cent. of the entire 
e there, or anywhere else, a further reason cost ?— That is rather too vague a statement for me 
it of success ?— The keystone of all success to accept. ‘The rental, of course, would vary very 
d master, and his being allowed to exert much in different places. In Manchester, where 
f without any undue amount of red-tape ground is almost as dear as it is in London, and 
rence. _ I should say the first condition also in Liverpool, probably the expenses of rent 
uccessful school everywhere is a good would be very large. They must be so; but it 
é would be hardly possible to say it would be 25 
Mr. Ewart.| And payment by fees, I per cent. in every case. Let me take the case of 
e?—And payment by fees. Sometimes a Taunton. The fees taken at Taunton were 332. 
has been more or less in tribulation from in the year 1863, upon a population of 15,500. It 
p Causes, among others, the badness of the was a large sum, showing that Taunton is 
es, well off, and that the people there can well 
Mr, Potter.| Are there not many more afford to pay, and do pay, for the school ; 
in the same condition ?—There are not but then the Department has contributed, besides 
schools where the premises are excessively that, about 75L, making the total expenditure there 
‘ere are cases where the schogls are held 400/. I am not aware whether they are obliged 
r humble premises, but I do not think the to get subscriptions in Taunton, but I think that 
fail upon that account. to charge that school with 60 l., 701. or 80/., for 
Chairman. | Can you state how many local expenses, is a great drag upon the school. 
have been closed after having been It is hardly fair, perhaps, from all points of 
°’—I could give that specifically ; I think view, that it should be taken from the fees of a 
y; it might reach five per cent.,or rather, school. I -believe that is a common occurrence 
$s four per cent. of the number established, everywhere, 
he have been re-opened. 534. Mr. Adderley.] One of the principal ob- 
oy Arthur Mills.| 1 understood you to, jects of this inquiry is to ascertain ‘the merits of 
D3. E4+ the 
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the new Minutes. I understood from some of 
your recent, answers, that there were four, prin+* 
cipal. reasons for these new Minutes, which make, 
the grant depend, upon results.,instead, of upon. 
other ‘tests; that the first; was to» prevent the 
masters setting up claims upon the Government, 
and considering themselves officers of the State; 
that the second was, to,,secure work. being, done, 
and to stimulate to, more.actiyity, and also to, as- 
certain a master’s fitness for teaching,,, as, distin- 
guished, from. his, competency,;, that, the third 
reason was,to, bring the general expenditure 
upon, Schools of,.Art,.more under; control ;,and 
that the fourth was:to.reduce the. proportion, of 
the Parliamentary, amount for, the whole, expen- 
diture ?—Yes;, and, fifthly, to limit the payments 
exclusively. to, artizans, : 
535. Upon each, of those five heads, will you 
state a little. more plainly. the , difficulties which 
were felt by the Department, and which led to 
their making this change. . With regard. to the 
first point, as to. the masters, considering them- 
selves State officers, will, you state, what, diff- 
culties the Department felt and anticipated from 
that. cause ?—-When the masters were :salaried, 
there was: always a, perpetual contest, between the 
local, power,.and the governing, .power..The 
Government paid, the; whole*of the, salary, and 
claimed. to appoint the masters, and. to, look after 
them, and; in. fact, to consider, them, as_ their 
officers,.as.indeed they. were; constant, difficulties 
arose from that. . It, happened sometimes that 
localities. wished to. get,rid of; a.master, and were 
unable. to .do so, or hesitated about doing so, lest 
they should lose the. grant\ made to the master ; 
that is one. class of difficulties. The other one is 
thatthe, masters put an, imterpretation upon, their 
position which, I conceive, was not warranted, by 
the, Minutes; that.is, shown by their petitions. 
Many petitions haye been sent, tothe House. up- 
braiding the Government, with breaking faith 
with them. they .say.,that their payments were 
guaranteed; and, those, petitions, haye; been 
printed in the Votes ;, they are not, very, accurate 
petitions.as.to the facts. For. instance, they say 
“ your, petitioners view, with grave. concern. the 
introduction. of alterations in the manner of, dis- 
tributing .the.. grant. for, Science and Art,” 
(there is no alteration in the,,Science, Minute ; 
in. the Art Minute. there has been an alteration, ) 
« whereby. all: fixed, payments, guaranteed to 
masters of Schools of Art,,were abolished,” 1 
am, not aware that. it can be strictly said, upon the 
basis. of any official announcement, that fixed 
payments. were ever guaranteed at, all. That 
shows a misapprehension. which, of course, It was 
desirable to get rid. of... They. say the payments 
were guaranteed to them upon their appointment. 
Certainly I am not aware that the State did any- 
thing more than say to a master, who possibly 
had cost an expenditure of 200/. or 3002. of 
public money in order to train, him for a master’s 
position: “ go and getyour living, and make your 
own arrangements with the Local Committees.” 
This shows the misapprehension_.which was 
arising. ; 
536, Would you. state in-the,same. manner, 
more at large than you did before, what diffi- 
culties the Department found with respect to the 
second reason for these. new Minutes, namely, 
to secure work being done and to. stimulate 
activity, and also to secure a fitness for teaching 
in the master as distinguished from his com- 
petency in other respects?—As the certificate 
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which I have put in shows, the certificate y, 
limited, and was, valuable only, as far as 4, 
master’s, hand power was eoncerned, or hig 4 
knowledge. _ It gave no guarantee that’ he, wou 
proye, a successiul teacher. We have had eas; 
where, people have broken down altogether , 
successful teachers, though; they, had taken‘ 
tificates., Iwill take a case jof that, -state ; 
things, Ihave no doubt J could: produce 4 
stances where a man. has cost the country 150) 
200 /., perhaps eyen 300 /., and. turned ‘out to) 
an. incompetent master after all, ‘That amas 
left the Department, with this, which. he cal}, 
mt Dbwo ae 1 QUeyulid. dan 
guaranteed payment, of 40 l., or 50. attached 
hin, He. calls it a fixed thing, as if it We 
fixed for ever. The result was that there }, 
been this outlay upon the part of the. State 
maintaining him and instructing him to’ ye 
little purpose..,.I believe some ;masters ha 
cost. nearly 500,4.to produce, and they hy 
gone away and proved incompetent ‘maste 
although perhaps they were competent toh 
done so much as. the certificate demanded 
them: Therefore, that state of ‘things was entin 
cured by saying to the master, “-You, shall px 
yourself competentas far as we.can find out, ; 
next you shall do the work, and ,be paid for} 
work you do,” i Cea 


537. Did you also find a slackness of activ; 
owing to the fixity of the, payments ?—T do: 
think I can put, it quite ‘as. strongly” 
that; we fortunately always kept the’ fixed p, 
ments so low that they were not pauperising 
master was obliged to work besides his fixed } 
ment, otherwise he could not haye,subsisted, 
should not say that we had demoralised th 
much by the amount. of: the fixed payment; 
was a sort of stand-by, and as" such, ‘was very: 
ceptable *no-doubte re 
~ 638. Will you explain to the Committee m 
fully the third reason for. the introduction oft 
New Minutes: namely, to bring, the general 
_penditure, upon, Schools of Art more under cont 
by the greater facility of raising the standard’ 
Supposing. Parliament should say to.us, insteal 
distributing 15,000.72. amongst Art Schools, 
shall only distribute 10,000 Z.,:all we should-hi 
ib dS under the New MiMUtGe Wout’ BE stil 
raise the standard of excellence, If we did so, 
course there would be fewer amounts of pul 
money to be given away ; theréfore, that put 

‘matter: entirely in the hands of the Departme 
Let mesay that has been exactly the case with| 
Science Minutes. “I venttire to say emphati¢i 
that they have been a brilliant success. The suct 
of those Minutes led the Department to see 
they might, with judicious modifications, be m 
strictly applicable to Art, For instance, last ¥ 
we found that. by the bonuses offered as prizes 
the Science Minutes, a master in the northern fi 
of England was earning upon results, for teach 
one class only, mechanical drawing, I think, 26! 
The Lord President looked about:him and 
« This is'a large sum, we must raise the stant 

-adittle, and we can reduce it to’ 1507. or 100! 
it is entirely under control. °°. 9. 

539. Why could you not use the same me 
of raising the standard upon the old certifi 
system ?—Of course, we, might have’ made 
certificates very much more difficult to gain, | 
in that case the students would probably have! 
to be maintained a very much Jonger time W 
they were in training, so that what you gaine!! 
one side you would lose on the other. | ( 

Redgr# 
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grave.) And besides that, upon all existing 

ficates, whatever Parliament might determine 

o the general expenditure, some payments 

ld have to be made to the masters holding 
, provided they were teaching. But if 

iament says that there shall only be a certain 
distributed, the standard according to which 

Its are paid may be made a little higher, so 
so much money will not be expended. (Mr. 

We felt that to substitute payment on 

Its for other fixed payments was the true com- 
vial principle if it could be carried out. I 
< now we shall be able to show that it can be 
ed out, without affecting existing interests 

in. 

0. Your fourth object in the new Minutes 

to reduce the proportionate amount of Par- 

entary aid per student. Will you explain 
you expect, by the new Minutes, to arrive 
hat object?— To begin with: there are 
parts of this Minute which are quite distinct; 
the number of poor children taught, and 
idly, the number of certificates that may 
btained. Now, with respect to the num- 
of poor children taught, the ‘more you 
increase the teaching of poor children, the 
you will diminish the proportionate cost of 
given amount;~ because, to increase the 
ver of poor children does not increase the 
inery, or increase the cost of teaching, to any- 
like the same extent that increasing other 
of the instruction would do. By holding 
stimulus to a master to increase the teach- 
if poor children to the greatest amount pos- 
you reduce the proportionate amount per 
We considered, in fact, that the teaching 

» poor children was the basis of perpetuating 
ood that may have been laid by this Art in- 
tion, and carrying it to much higher results. 
glect the instruction until the adult comes 

ard is a costly operation. 

1. You yourself stated the fifth objection of 
Minutes, namely, the restricting the Par- 
ntary aid to the artizan class ?— Yes. 

. You stated, in your former evidence, that 
had never attempted any definition of the 
artizan; in what way do you propose to 
> that distinction more definite under the new 

ute ?—Of course, it is very difficult to get a 
se term which comprehends everything ; 
might use the term “labouring poor,” 

might use the term “people in receipt of 
ly wages;” but then there are difficulties as 
of these. I gave one instance to the Com- 

e of a clergyman’s son, who seemed to 
a fair title to be considered as coming within 
pirit of the law, though not the letter, his 
r having only 701. a year. No doubt, there 
ifficulties in it; but we have gone through 

years’ experience in making our science pay- 

8, upon people who are called artizans, and 

y the difficulties and exceptions are so few as 
y, to be worth consideration. The Local 
nittee will have to certify that they know 

. B. is in the receipt of weekly wages, or 
gaged in industrial occupations, or that she 
gaged as governess, or is going to be engaged 
verness. I think, upon the whole, that the 

Committees will do their work fairly and 
and give the certificate fairly and 

I do not think there will be much 


tly. 
ing, 
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Minutes, will you state whether, to your know- 
ledge, the result has already been in any case to 
reduce the number of masters or teachers of any 
kind, in any School of Art?—I have already ex- 
plained that the new Minutes are not yet 
actually in operation. The masters, in some 
cases, were paid up to Christmas, and in almost 
all cases up to October; some, I believe, are 
going to be paid up to Midsummer next, there- 
fore we have not yet had a fair one year’s trial 
of the new Minute. I can conceive it just 
possible that in one or two cases, but not many, 
under some apprehensions of the new Minute, 
a second master may be dispensed with. That 
may be so occasionally, but not often, I think. 

544, Is not it the case that your payment 
under the new Minutes, being a deferred pay- 
ment until a certain result is arrived at, there is 
a risk run by the Local Committees in engaging 
masters whom, by the time the results of the ex- 
amination are known, they may have no means of 
paying ?—There is always the stand-by of the 
fees, which ought to be the support of the school, 
if the thing be sound. Of course, there is some 
risk; a Local Committee engages a master, and if 
the fees are not sufficient to support him, which 
I conceive they ought to be, the Committee must 
make some arrangement of their own, and give him 
a guarantee, which is to be avoided if possible, I 
think. But I do not think that after one year’s 
trial it would be found to be oppressive at all. 
There is some risk, of course. A master may 
run away, or he may die, or he may not gain his 
medals, and then, of course, if the Local Com- 
mittee have taken the responsibility upon them- 
selves, they are in a difficulty. I do not think it 
will happen very often. 

545. I presume that in the one or two cases of 
teachers having been already dismissed, to which 
you, allude, it has arisen from an apprehension on 
the part of the Local Committees of such a de- 
ferred risk?—I am not quite sure of that. I 
think the Local Committee now, as well as the 
masters, are looking at the matter from a dry 
business-like point of view. There is no doubt 
that when the Government grants were given of 
6007. they tended to encourage an over ex- 
penditure, and that a school was much more 
expensively managed with that subsidy than was 
at all necessary. I dare say it will turn out, with 
some of the old schools especially, that the ex- 
penditure has been pitched rather higher than is 
absolutely necessary for the work to be done, at 
all events, beyond what the fees are able to pay 
for. With the arrangements which Local Com- 
mittees now make I think the change will not 
be extensive. (Mr. Redgrave.) If there be 
any diminution of masfers, I think it will not 
arise from the payment being deferred, but from 
the idea that the results will not support three 
masters, where three are kept, and perhaps not 
more than two, or where two are kept, not more 
than one. Changes may take place from that 
cause, I think, but not from any dread of the de- 
ferred payments. 

546. (To Mr. Cole.) Have you any means with 

ou now of stating the case with respect to the 
inainghatd School of Art?—I think I can 
generally. The Birmingham School has always 
been a thriving school, more or less, and it has 
always had a large number of persons under jn- 
struction. During the last year it had 1,614; 
that is not as large a number, perhaps, as it ought 
Fe to 
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to have, nor as large as it might have, if all Edward 
the VI.’s Schools were more in alliance with the 
Birmingham School of Art. Birmingham ‘is 
very largely endowed, as the Honourable Member 
knows, with a number of schools, founded in 
Edward the VI.’s time, which are perfectly com- 
petent, if they think fit, to pay a good price for 
drawing; but I am afraid they do not do it as much 
as they might. I would not wish to be understood as 
saying that they are not in alliance with the School 
of Art; they are in alliance, and some 200 or 
300, or more, are taught, but it is not to the ex- 
tent that the funds of the endowment of King 
Edward’s School would admit, if there was a 
willingness. There is no reason why Birming- 
ham might not have 10,000 children under 
instruction in drawing at a very moderate pay- 
ment. 

547. The present number being 1,700, I think? 
—The total number being about_1,700, of which 
the children in the poor schools were about 800. 
At the Birmingham Central School there are 895 
students, who have paid 5937; the total fees 
amounting to 694/. in 1863, being a very slight 
increase over the former year. Of those fees the 
students (191 in number) attending the local 
school have contributed 1612; the evening 
classes, consisting of 732 students, the. bulk of 
whom certainly are artizans, have paid 4431. ; 
the total fees having been 6947. The Depart- 
ment has paid, during the past year, 3841. 

548. That sum represents the reduction of the 
receipts from the 6002, which they received 
under the old system ?—Yes; what J have stated 
was upon the certificate system. Out of the 
6007. upwards of 4802. was paid direct to the 
masters. 

549. Can you state whether the Birmingham 
Committee has already reduced its number of 
masters or pupil-teachers, under the apprehension 
of the risk they will run under the New Minutes ? 
—I think not. (Mr. Redgrave.) As to the pupil- 
teachers, they have nothing to do with that 
matter; it would be for us to do that. We 
might reduce them because they had not a suffi- 
cient number of poor schools under instruction 
to justify the pupil-teachers. The Committee 
would be glad if we would let them have them. 
The pupil-teachers will be totally done away 
with under the New Minutes, and local scholax- 
ships established instead, which are paid at the 
rate of 6d. per head upon children who are in- 
structed in the poor schools; therefore they will 
have less local scholars than they had pupil- 
teachers. (Mr. Cole.) If Birmingham chooses to 
get 10,000 poor children under instruetion, ‘it 
could claim a given number of local scholarships, 
at the rate of 6d. per head per child; instead of 
having, as it formerly had, three pupil-teachers 
without a definite ratio to the number being 
established. 

550. To the best of your knowledge, the New 
Minutes have not, at all events up to this 
moment, reduced the number of teachers in 
the Birmingham School of Art?—No, I think 
not. 

551. You state that these Science Schools have 
always been paid by results upon the examina- 
tions ?—Yes, always. 

552. Can you judge, by your experience upon 
them, what the result will be upon the Schools 
of Art under the New Minutes ?—I am led to 
infer that the results will be very satisfactory. 
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653. Is there any difference” between th¢. 
cess of instruction in the Science Schools and 
Art Schools, which would make the syste, 
payment by results more applicable t0 the 
than to the other ?—TI think, if I had beeny, 
ing at the subject without any experience y 
I should have been led ‘to say that the applic, 
of that system would have been easier 4 
Schools of Art than to the Science’ Schools, ; 
great difference in the two cases is this: the 
administration, throughout, is’ controlled ‘hy 
Science and Art Department; which ° train 
teachers, provides the examples, and goes jy 
great deal of minutiz, and is obliged, as it y 
to be the contractor for the whole instrug 
It has to be, perhaps, a little despotic’ somes; 
in regulating what is to be done. ‘Inthe cay 
Science, it does nothing of the sort; it sij 
says, “‘ Come up to the most eminent people, 
as Dr. Hoffmann and Professor ‘Tyndall, and, 
shall get a stamp that you have passed; 
examination; and then go and secure your liy 
by teaching where you please, in a garret or; 
cellar, we don’t care about that; but having 
your students, and having got a local -commi 
to certify that you have given a certain nuy 
of lessons, you shall be paid by results.”’ An, 
mination is held of those students, and their pay 
again are examined in London; and if a stu 
is successful, a payment is made upon him to 
teacher, and a prize is given to the student. 7 
system has now been m operation, more or| 
advancing in completeness year by year, e 
since the Honourable Member was’ Vice-Py 
dent. 

554. Chairman. | Do you think that that sys 
would be equally applicable in Schools of Art 
—I think not equally applicable. I am af 
that the theory about what Art is, and what 
eught to be, is by no means as fixed and defi 
as it is with regard to chemistry and mechani 
and therefore I think it is necessary for 
State itself, in encouraging Art, to estall 
standards of what is to be done more preci 
than is necessary in the Sciences. I think! 
action of the broad principles has been success 
demonstrated, and that is applicable to by 


(Mr. Redgrave.) I think if we were going 


educate masters for Schools of Art quite irresp 
tive of what has been done, we might demi 
that they should pass a ‘certain ‘examinati 
having undergone a training elsewhere, | 
receive our certificates, quite as well as it’is d 
in science. (Mr. Cole.) There is this differa 
also to be borne in mind, that a very consider 
influence upon the teaching is produced by| 
Museum. Now there is not.an unlimited quam 
of fine objects of Art to be had in the world,! 
therefore it is necessary for something like 
central action to be established, in order to ¢ 
leet the fine works of Art; that hardly applic 
the sciences. : 
555. Mr. Adderley.| (To Mr. Redgrave.) W 
respect to the applicability of the Schools of 4 
to the different kinds of manufactures, ‘you st 
that the study of design was generally i 
nature until the first principles of form ' 
acquired; up to what point would you say , 
the special art upon which the schools are 
brought to bear should have no control over 
course of study ?—Up to the point of the stude 
having perfect command over his materials; 
he has perfect power of drawing, painting) 
~~ rhodelli 
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ling, his study would be alike in all 
It is. then necessary that he should apply 
nower.| One. of our first directions to a 


is, Make yourself acquainted with the 
> of the manufacture in the place where you 
teach, and then lead your students on to 
sign which is applicable. to. that. manu- 


. At what point would there begin to be a 
nce in/ the instruction given in. the schools 
mingham and at, Macclesfield?—The in- 
on at Birmingham would address itself to 
ing more. than would. be necessary at 
stield;.. they. would require a_ better 
ling class at Birmingham, than at Maceles- 
and it would. be necessary at Macclesfield 
more in the. way of drawing foliage and 
ental forms, and less of the human figure, 
matter is left. to the master; we donot. say 
scessary that they should follow our whole 
, they may take as much as they please, 
. The works upon. which your payment. by 
; would be based; would differ in the two 
would they not.?—They would differ to 
tent, a different part of the course was en- 


And. it would. depend upon the seat of 
acture where the school existed, in what 
» the students distinguished themselves ?— 
t would work, naturally ; a master would 
vat there was nouse, pushing students 
din one direction, and, he would take, up 
instead, and work upon those. which were 
applicable to his) particular locality, and 
p more works connected with the applied 
stage than with the stages of modelling or 
e the figures, And very likely the Com- 
at. Macclesfield would choose a master who 
etter qualified for their purposes, as not 
modeller but a draughtsman. 
As far as the National competition forms 
of the results none of this special difference 
come in, would it ?—It would come in in 
plied design classes; there is a class, called 
23, wherein the students send. up applied 
s; the applied. designs coming up. from 
esfield, from. Manchester, from. Kidder- 
r, and from Sheffield, would vary according 
locality, and they compete for prizes just. as 
as any other stages. There used to bea 
nany money rewards given in those stages; 
r Charles Eastlake and Mr. Maclise, seeing 
hose were very little competed for, desired 
ney should be withdrawn, and they have not 
dvertised of late. 
- In the. National competition, you can 
the competition general, though the. works 
pecial ?—-Yes, in the adyanced stages. you 
hake the competition general, though the 
are special. (Mr. Cole.) I. wish to add, 
most every description of drawing, whether 
fic, or done by the hand without instruments, 
most every description of object, including 
of all kinds, models, and objects of all kinds, 
elieve, entirely exhausted in the course. I 
rdly conceive another stage put. in to our 

beyond what is already there. The 
8 in the yarious localities are quite free to 
p any one of these stages, going into about 
eties, and they are all of them of a certain 

some of them, that-is, those that require a 
training and greater skill, are rewarded at 


er price than the rest. There is nothing 
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whatever to prevent Birmingham taking up any 
of these 40 stages that it likes and working at 
them specially,;—it will come out: in. competition 
perfectly well, because the works are, in the first 
instance, judged of locally. We have a rule, it 
may be objected to, and perhaps the working of 
the new Minutes may show that it is desirable to 
modify it, but the rule is, that any loeal school is en- 
titled to have only 30 medals; the whole works of 
the school are put, together, and they may get 30 
medals; then the works of the school are put in 
juxtaposition with the works of other schools, and 
there is a National competition, U'p to the point 
of the gaining of the local medal it,is. optional to 
the master to take up any of the stages, and work 
just.as he pleases, (Mr. Redgrave.) It would be 
very diffieult. to define exactly in any locality 
that any particular stage of our course is not 
wanted, for instance, modelling is more required 
in Birmingham than other things; but it is not 
exclusively required, There is a large japanners’ 
trade there. which requires, much the same. in- 
struction, as Macclesfield, and the silver trade 
requires a.good deal.of engraving. Take Man- 
chester again, its productions are of course pecu- 
larly cotton fabrics, but: there area great many 
decorators. there who want assistance. There is 
a very numerous and wealthy population in 
Manchester who would require all that high class 
decoration that would be taught. in a School of 
Design... You. cannot say that; the instruction 
should be absolutely confined to cotton fabries. 

561. What I wanted to.know was whether in 
establishing a, system of payment by results you 
could get a National field of competition, between 
the special. works. of one locality and those of 
another, so as to allow all equally to come to 
the competition ?—Yes;. they are taken.at a 
certain stage of excellence, namely, when they 
are excellent enough as designs,.or, patterns to 
receive rewards, and then they axe compared 
together,, (Mr. Cole.) 1 wish to put this passage 
in evidence to show that we are not stricter than 
is required :—** Whilst. the master is expected to 
adhere to the course of instruction recommended 
by the Department, he, may advantageously in- 
troduce. such exceptional. or additional stages of 
study as may be. required by the particular in- 
dustry of the neighbourhood, or by any other 
special local circumstance., Masters. are recom- 
mended on their arrival in a loeality to lose no 
time in making themselyes acquainted with the 
particular branches of industry followed by the 
inhabitants, im order that they may be enabled to 
recommend such, additions to the course of in- 
struction, or may induce the attendance of those 
following handicraft pursuits, whether as work- 
men.or superintendents, and thus make the school 
as. directly useful to the locality as possible.” 
That is enjoined upon the master, besides such 
definite instructions as are given to him, 

562.. In comparing the different amount of aid 
which different. parts of the kingdom have re- 
ceived, is there any assignable reason why Ireland 
should not have received as much Parliamen- 
tary aid as Scotland or England?—It depends 
wholly upon Ireland itself. 

563. Is there anything that should hinder Ire- 
land from receiving the same advantage from the 
system as England or Scotland have received? 
—Nothing over which the Department has any 
control. : 

564. The Irish schools are upon precisely equal 
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terms with the other parts of the kingdom, so that 
if they have réeceived less it must be simply their 
own fault, must it not ?—Or misfortune. 

565. The difference must rest’ with them ?— 
Yes. 

566. Is there any assignable difference ‘what- 
ever ?— None whateyer; and I may say that 
whereas in the science system, the Government are 
very indifferent about the. character of the room, 
and the examples (for we do not inquire into ‘the 
modus operandi of the instruction In’ Science as 
we do in Art), Treland has beaten the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 

567. Will you state generally the causes and 
circumstances of the Belfast School of Art having 
fallen off? — The Belfast temperament is not 
mild, and the then managers of the school were 
so. extremely indignant at. losing ‘their 6007. 
subsidy, that they threw the subject up, more or 
less, with disgust and contempt. Everything 
was done that we thought could be ‘done on our 
part; two. or three of us went several times to 
Belfast, but we could not make any impression 
upon them; the Belfast people are very hard, 
much harder than the southern people. 

568. Mr. Maguire.| There is provision for the 
masters, is there not ?—-For the old salaried mas- 
ters there was. 

569. Assuming that a master is competent and 
faithful in the discharge of his duty, and he 
breaks down in health, is there no provision for 
him in case of sickness or old age ?—No.. 

570, Do you think that fair?—I+t applies to 
the world in general; 1 do not know that it is 
the business of the State, by means of the public 
taxation, or of the prudent part of the commu- 
nity to provide for, the imprudent; if you ask 
me whether a master can earn his living and 
save, I say yes. 

571. Would not that observation apply to those 
officers connécted with the Department who are 
civil servants ?—-That is begging the question ; 
we have always contended that the masters are 
not civil servants. 

572. Do you not think that those masters who 
faithfully discharge their duty are entitled to as 
much consideration on the part of the State as 
superior officers in- the Department who admi- 
nister the funds?—I do not think they ‘stand 
upon the same footing ; if they did, certainly they 
would be entitled to it. 

573. Are they public servants ?—No, they are 
not public servants at all. ) 

574. Are they certificated by the Govern- 
ment?—-I do not know that the London Uni- 
versity, or Oxford, or Cambridge, are responsible 
for maintaining the people that they certificate. 

575. I am speaking now of masters solely ; 
are they not public officers amenable to your De- 
partment ?— No, not’ at all; they are only 
amenable to us so long as they receive our pay 
in the training school; when they leave the 
training school, they have had an education at 
the public expense, and they either float or sink 
as they please. 

576. Chairman.| You stated, I think, that one 
of the objects of the change was to get rid of the 
claim that the masters might have to a position as 
State servants; does not that seem to acknow- 
ledge a quasi claim, at all events, of that kind 
previously existing ?—Of course, whenever the 
State enters upon the function of paying any- 
body, the recipient is always pleased that it should 
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continue to do ‘so, and ‘things ‘which ‘are eal 
vested rights very ‘soon’ grow! up. Upon 
broad principle that the Government ought nog, 
interfere where it can help it, it seems better, 
they should not srow up. | EL Lge 
577. You say that it'1s one’ of the recommen; 
tions of the present change that it- makes it ¢, 
that the masters’ will’ not in’ future’ havery 
claim as ‘servants of ‘the’ State; does’ not) 4 
seem to imply that, in ‘yout opinion,‘at allveye 
it was not quite clear ‘before that ‘they had , 
such’a claim ?—I do not: think, ‘as: respects y 
certificated masters, that they ever had any ol 
at all.’ A’ master “is trained, supported by 4 
public funds, to enable him to perform a ‘sery 
which the public desired ‘to’ ‘have performed: 
you liké to ¢all him a public servant; of coury 
can be done’; but instead of the’ State bein 
permanent debtor to him, I look upon ‘him raj} 
as a debtor to the State; for helping ‘him’ ‘to 
his living. SH02 YG Sig 
578. 1 donot ask'you whether -he‘has a claim 
not, but I want to know what‘is the exact mg 
ing that you have when you say that one of 
recommendations of, or reasons ‘for,! this: ¢han 
is to alter the ‘position of the masters! you, 
say that, do you not?—“(Mr. Redgrave.) I thi 
Mr. Cole'said that the masters’ might consi 
that they had a claim, and that this’ would m 
it very clear that they had not: '(Mri' Cole.) 
the case of ‘the ‘salaried masters, the Treas: 
admitted their claims, for reasons of ‘policy’ rath 
than reasons of Jaw’ at ‘all. the’ salaried ‘mast 
never did that which ‘the: old’ servants ‘of 4 
Crown were accustomed to do in ‘times’ gone | 
namely, contribute to’ the superannuation’ fun 
they never paid a farthing. . Ifthe question | 
been raised 20 years ago, with réspect even tot 
masters of the Schools of Design, it would ha 
been decided that ‘they had’ no’ claim’ whateve 
the Treasury would ‘not have listened to its but 
put the whole upon a'simple basis; and ‘to preve 
any possible claims upon’ the’ part’ of ‘the’ cer 
ficated masters, and to get rid of the old maste 
the Treasury did consent, asa matter of ‘liberalit 
to recognise the salaried masters who’ had a 
been paid by the Board of Trade ‘as' quasi ‘ci 
servants, N 
579.’ How do'you distinguish. between. a pi 
ment made to a’ salaried master ‘anda. payme 
made to a certificated’ master One ‘great 
tinction ‘was that the Board of: Trade’ absolut 
appointed the salaried master without consultati 
with the locality at all) ‘At’ the time ‘when 
Honourable Chairman was interested in» Schot 
of Design, he will’ find it laid ‘down ‘in his‘o 
evidence that the Board of «Trade absolut 
appointed and dismissed the masters, and abi 
lutely paid them. Of course that established 
certain ‘relation betiveeti! the masters and | 
Board of Trade. After 1851, the master 1 
emphatically told, and, in fact, he signed ag 
ments to 'that effect with his eyes perfeetly ope 
that he was no longer appointedby the Dept 
ment or dismissible bythe Department, but 1 
the officer of the Local Committee, though 
did receive an annual payment from the’ Dep# 
ment. 
580. (To Mr. Redgrave.) In answer to quest! 
134, you state that masters occasionally have be 
admitted to the museum) and that in the case 
copied works of Art, to the extent of 107, th 
copies are purchased by the Department, if ¢ 
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found ,worth purchasing by ,the, Inspector 
ral; jcan.you, state how many cases of. that 
ave taken, place ?—L.cannot, at the moment; 
h give it,you afterwards, . 
1. Has there been any considerable number? 
nt avery great number; should say a dozen 
5, pexliaps.)) sc: 
2. Mr. Maguire. |, (To:Mr..Cole,) Has, not 
lin furnished the most students, and, in, the 
ing of those students,received more in allow- 
s than any,other provincial school, by a, very 
> proportion ?+-L think our records show that 


3, Mr. Ewart,)),These. Schools, of Art,and 
on haye existed now for,30 years or.more, 
oD L cy 
they: not ?--7Sin¢e 11837, 
34, Should..you now, say, that, for, works of 
highest, Art in Art manufactures, you would 
a foreigner {or |to an, Englishman ?—I should 
you ean get the highest Art you, can, possibly 
‘e by going to people who have been educated 
hese. schools... Schools. cannot create genius, 
hey. can, educe, it. ,Flaxman, arose, without 
nolsof Art; but Schools of Art are calculated 
ring out, many Flaxmans, and are doing, so. 
nius..or, two evety 20) years is; a, successful 
it, Lthink,, Not to’speak vaguely, in this case, 
ould gay,, that there is Mr. Armstead, who 
1 believe, (educated in, these schools. ;, He/is 
f, the, first modellers, for metal, work, in the 
try, and, Iam told,,is.now.,about to, be em- 
d ina mostimportant work, which is, to cost 
sands of pounds, and that,is, in modelling for 
-rince Consort’s memorial, I will take another 
: Lcould;mention several... Sheffield has pro- 
bd some of the, most; distinguished, designers 
netal, workithat, I. believe, there are now in 
pes, L will mention particularly Mr. Godtrey 
es, who, 1 thinkyhas produced works that will 
e.@ mark,upon English, ornament, that will be 
vn for centuries., (Mr.,,/%edgrave.), There are 
bothers who might, be named, I think;. Hol- 
Touse, is now, being, decorated. by two stu- 
s ‘rom the, schools,,one being Mr, Fox and 
other Mr. Morgan, who, was; brought up in 
Norwich School, before he came, to, the Trea- 
y School; .they are conducting the decoration 
hat house. 
35. (To Mr. | Cole). If , Messrs... Hunt and 
kell, and.others still retain. foreign artists, you 
sider that that is zatherjone of the yestiges of the 
system, whichis passing away than the present 
em ?——-Certainly,;;.1,think, there, can, be no 
ction to; foreign artists. being employed... If 
y can beat English ones, of course they, ought 
e;! but think ;it is jshown by, the returns, of 
manufacturers which I noticed in my eyidence 
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at the last sitting, that persons educated in Schools 
of Design and Schools.of Art are being extensively 
employed in the various parts of the manufactures 
of this country, either in designing or executing. 

here are some branches of manufacture in this 
country, which require a kind of , Art which 
warious. politico-economical cireumstances affect 
more than anything else ; the question of calico 
printing, for instance. It is not, as faras I can 
form, an. opinion, the interest, of this country at 
this time to produce the yery highest form of calico 
printing :, the commercial interests of this country 
are to produce very large quantities of excellent 
goods.at.a certain price, and the fine calico_print- 
ing which preyailed perhaps 50,or 60 years ago, 
when many blocks were, printed: upon,a fabric, 
hardly exists now at.all, What is now done isdone 
by machinery, and ata cheap rate. The most'taste- 
ful, and costly fabrics in that branch of manufac- 
ture, I believe, are produced abroad... Switzerland 
and France, in fact, supply the markets of the world. 
It is not anybody’s interest to compete with them, 
the wearers of this kind of garment being suffi- 
ciently supplied from abroad,, That is a class of 
manufactures nearly related to the manufactures 
of this, country, which, it may be, supposed, are, 
or ought to be, affected by our Schools of Design; 
but really it is hardly possible that they can be 
influenced by our, Schools ,of Design. Unless 
commercial principles are altered, I do not see 
how they are to be so influenced. 

586. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Haye any artists of a 
very high order sprung up from these Schools of 
Design ?—We have just named some. Of course 
the students will pursue. the branches which are 
most remuneratiye, and at the rate at which the 
Arts are paid now, it is their interest to deyote 
themselves to Fine Art rather than to manufac- 
ture. 

587. Mr. Tite.] (To Mr., Cole.) With respect 
to those historical pictures which it is suggested 
were painted by pupils of your school in the 
anteroom. of the House of Lords, how were 
they executed and paid for, and who was employed 
upon them ?—The series of pictures was produced 
under the direction of Mr. Burchett, the master 
of the training school, at Kensington, and they 
were paid for by the Office of Works. 

588, And those employed in painting them 
were paid their fair proportion of their labour ?— 

‘I believe so. ' 

589. Mr. Burchett haying superintended the 
work ?—He made the, designs, and generally 
superintended the execution, and paid the stu- 
dents who assisted him. It was an arrangement 
between him and the students, 


The Rev. Rogpert Greoory, called in; and’ Examined, 


90. Chairman. | -LrH1nK. you are the Chair- 
b of the Committee, of the School of Art in 
th Lambeth ?—~At Lambeth. 
91. How long -has that. Lambeth school been 
xistence ?—It, was.opened in. December 1854. 
92. Have you been Chairman of the,Com- 
ee ever since ?+-From the beginning. 
93. Can you state generally what has been 
history of the school, whether it has been 
essful or not?—The history of the school 
been one of progressive increase since it 


commenced. I am sorry to say our early trea- 
surer is dead, and we have not got the records of 
the first two or three years; but, in 1857-8, the 
income of the school was 52/., the next year it 
rose to 891., the third to 101.1., in the fourth it 
remained the same. We then used rooms tem- 
porarily fitted up, and we had arrived at the limit 
of our accommodation. After that we built new 
rooms; and the same class, in 1861-2, produced 
138 2, and in 1862-3, 152/., and in six months of 
1863-4, 1037. Besides that we have had ladies’ 
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classes, which have produced 45/. the first year, 

602. the second, and 467. in the six months of the 

third. 

594, What class of students is it that attend? 
—The class of students that attend the evening 
school, is composed almost exclusively of artizans. 
I have here a list of their occupations; there are 
8 architects’ clerks, 20 builders, 7 bricklayers, 
27 carpenters and joiners, 32 engineers, and so 
on. 

595. What assistance have you had from the 
Department ?-—The assistance we have had from 
the Department has been that it has always vir- 
tually paid our master; we have never been 
responsible for a shilling of his salary. 

596. That is to say, by means of the. certifi- 
cate money ?—By means of the certificate money, 
and certain payments for results that there have 
always been in connexion with the Department. 
The master received a payment last year of 40. 
for four certificates, and 321. for eight prize 
students, and 167, 11s. for teaching parochial 
schools and pupil teachers. 

597. Have you had the same master through- 
out?— We had several changes before we fairly 
got the school afloat; but Mr, Sparkes has been 
with us the larger part of the time. Ido not call 
to memory the exact year when he came; but 
for the whole of the time to which my figures 
apply, he has been with us. Besides that 
we haye had from the Department three pupil- 
teachers, paid 20 /. ayear each; that is, 60 7, and 
112. for prize students; 40 /. for four certificates 
for our modelling master, and we received 
11s. 10d, towards the purchase of examples last 
year. There is another master, Mr. Campbell, 
who is entirely paid by the Department, to whom 
we pay nothing. I do not know what he 
has. 

598. Mr. Tite.| I suppose he is: a pupil- 
teacher?—I think he is a passed training 
master. 

599. Chairman.] Is he one of the training 
masters who are sent out by the Normal School ? 
—He is from South Kensington. Besides those 
sums which I haye mentioned, we have had 
11/2. 10s. to spend in material on account of 23 
local medals. 

600. Have you added up the total amount 
of that assistance? — Yes; it amounts to 
2112. 12s. 10d. 

61. How many students had you last year in 
the School of Art ?—372. 

602, Have you had any assistance from the 
Department in the way of a building grant ?— 
Yes; when our school had reached the limit to 
which it was possible to carry it in the old build- 
ings, which were the National Schools fitted up 
for evening classes, we commenced building, and 
we had the help of one-fourth upon the building 
account. I have here the account (producing 
the same). 

603. I see that you received 2857. 12s. 2d. 
out of 1,5407.?—Yes; for the building grant, 
that is, 25 per cent. upon the expenditure, 
except that for the site. 

604. I see in the account of your receipts the 
proceeds of a conversazione at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, was that conversazione held by 
leave of the Department ?—Yes. 

605. Did they give you any assistance towards 
it?—Mr. Cole very kindly and very efficiently 
helped it. 
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606, Mr. Adderley.|. What is the date of », 
building grant ?—In 1860, I think. a. 

607. Chairman.| What kind of assistanog hi 
you receive ; do you mean that the Museum y, 
thrown open to-you gratuitously ?—Yes ; We hy) 
not to pay for the gas, and Mr. Cole, or his;, 
fluence, sold the larger part of the tickets 4h, 
were sold. ah 

608. Then, in fact, you had no payment the, 
to make ?—None whatever. 

609. Do you consider that you, could hay, 
started your school without direct assistance fro, 
the Department ?—It, would have been Impog 
sible. ; 

610. Why ?—Because no one would then g 
now undertake the responsibility of being a), 
swerable for any portion of the funds that wou 
be required; and if I, may refer to, an ansye 
of Mr. Cole’s, the fact of the Government. bein, 
able to squeeze us upon the examination, }, 
raising the standard eyery year, would rend, 
it utterly hopeless for the treasurer of a log! 
school to undertake any responsibilities. . 

611, What part of your present expendituy 
do you think is defrayed by the Governme 
grant, and what part, do you consider falls upo 
your own subscriptions or fees?—The Goyer, 
ment provides the master for us. . The Living 
teaching the Government, provides for us, ,and yj 
find the room and the material. 

612. When you say that the Government, pr 
vides the master, I suppose that the master has, 
share of the fees also, has he not?—He has, 
quarter of the sums received for the evening 
classes, and three-quarters of the sums received 
for the morning classes. 

613, And the remaining part of the sums re 
ceived in fees goes to the general expenses of the 
school ?—Yes, they just pay the general ex. 
penses; we have no subscription, and have no 
had for seven years, 

614. Had you subscriptions, in the first. in 
stance ?—Yes, just to start the school. 

615. Would there be a difficulty in getting 
subscriptions ?—It would be impossible. 

616. Mr. Adderley.| Why ?—Weare all poor, 
We haye National schools that cost more. than 
800 7. a-year, and the whole amount of regular 
annual subscriptions for those schools is 301; 
nearly every responsibility in the parish falls upon 
myself. 

617. Chairman.] Do you discern a very bene 
ficial effect upon your parish from the este 
blishment of the School of Art ?—I think it has 
a good moral influence. The cause for which we 
established the school was, that we had a very 
great number of artizans, and we wished to find 
them useful and profitable employment for theit 
evenings, 

618. Apart from the alteration which ha 
recently been made, have you found that the 
system upon which the Department have cor 
ducted the metropolitan schools, or the relations 
in which they have stood to those schools, havé 
been satisfactory ?—In most respects. In some 
points they are very much open to improve 
ment. 

619. Will you state whether you have any 
complaint, and, if so, what complaints to make 
with regard to the action of the Department 
without reference now to the new Minutes?— 
First of all, with regard to the number of medal 

the imitation is.30 to each school, and not mott 
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three in the same class; when, therefore, 
ears ago, we took 28 medals, we had all but 
d at the extent to which we could go. Our 
s are now half as numerous again, and more 
ced, and there is no chance of their getting 
medals. “To show the operation of this by 
odelling class in it, that we have an average 
dance ol 10, whilst there are 16 who pay 
t class ; of that number five obtained medals 
rear; the 16 men got five medals, leaving 
the possibility of 25 to be gained by the rest 
» school. 
D. What proportion of your medals have 
gained by artizans, and what by. other 
bs? —They have almost all been, gained by 
hns; our school is almost exclusively an 
pn school. 
1. What is your complaint then exactly ; ‘is 
nt you think that a larger number of medals 
t to be allowed to a school than 30?—I will 
an instance. We have a class of 32 engi- 
Say there are three who, if they try, are 
in to get the medals, then, the number being 
d to three, the other 29 think it is not worth 
while to try. 
yp. Then you think the number being 
od is a discouragement to the students ?— 
bsolute discouragement. 
3, Mr. Adderley.| Would you have it un- 
d?—I would have it unlimited, excepting 
standard. 
t, Chairman.| Have you any other com- 
s to make ?—I would take another case to 
ate the way in which the mode of examina- 
perates. Mr. Solomon Hart examined our 
bl two years ago, and he showed me eight 
ings competing for one medal. He said, 
eryone of these drawings well deserves a 
l, they are so equal that I cannot possibly 
‘hich is the best, and therefore I shall give a 
1 to none.” 
5. Did the school lose the medal by that ?— 
@llowed us to appeal to South Kensington, 
south Kensington gave us the medal. 
6. Is it your idea that, supposing the pay- 
s upon certificates had been continued, an 
mited number of students ought to have been 
red to gain medals if they came up to a cer- 
standard, and to receive payment upon them, 
hat the school ought to receive payment upon 
bh ’—It should either have been in that way, 
e standard should have been so raised as to 
alify a larger number as coming below that 
lard. 
7. That being your opinion of what should 
been done under the old system, perhaps | 
not ask whether you do not think, @ fortiori, 
it should be done under the new system ?— 
hool with 20 students, if the same student 
take more than one medal, might earn the 
e 30, and, therefore, it might earn the whole 
y which the Government proposes to give. 
ight earn as much as a school with 200 
ents. 
28. So that, as far as payment by results is 
erned, a larger school may not be able to 
more than a smaller school, though it may 
help more ?—Yes, 
Have you anything more to say with 
rd to the old system ?—With regard to the 
ystem of examination, we had a very great 
plaint last year. Mr. Crowe was appointed 


he examiner, and we found fault with him on 
D3. 


both sides, quite as much for the medals that he 
gave, as for the medals that he refused to give. 
I think I may truly say that the students who 
gained the prizes were ashamed of their position, 
and those who were refused were proud of theirs, 

630. Mr. Tite] Who is Mr. Crowe ?—He is 
one of the Inspectors of the Department. 

“631. Chairman.| Will you mention what the 
circumstances of the last year’s inspection were ? 
—Mr Crowe came and looked through the school. 
The first thing that struck us a little with dis- 
may, as our’s is a district where there are a oreat 
many engineers, was his absolute refusal to re- 
cognize engineering drawings as works of Art. 

632. Did he not assign any medals to the 
engineering drawing ?—He refused entirely to 
lock at them. We appealed to South Kensing- 
ton, and got some medals; but i was only on 
appeal that we got it rectified. 

633. So far as the Inspector went he did not 
award any medal upon engineering drawings ?— 
No. 

634. Mr. Tite.] He didnot recognize them as 
works of Art, you say ?—No. 

635, Chairman.| The engineering drawing is 
part of the course prescribed by the Department, 
is it not ?—Yes, and it is locally most important to 
us, inasmuch as we have many engineers from 
Maudsley’s and other large engineers. 

636. Will you state what number of persons 
connected with engineering are in the schools ?— 
There are 32 directly employed as engineers, and 
there are some others less directly connected with 
it; there are 66 teachers; there are five model- 
lers; they might or might not be connected with 
Maudsley’s. 

637. What effect has that decision had upon 
the school; has it had any effect upon the com- 
petition for this year ?— Nearly, if not quite, 
all the students refused to try for any medals 
this year, until they were assured by the mas- 
ter that the same, Inspector never came two 
years in succession. I ought to say that when 
this year came, he was appointed contrary to 
rule. The facts about his appointment were 
these :—I received a letter from the Depart- 
ment, naming a day for the examination of the 
school. I wrote back to state that the school 
and the National school, which they borrow from 
us, would be at their disposal, and intimated 
the wish that we might not have the same In- 
spector that we had the previous year. In 
reply to that I had this answer from the Depart- 
ment ;—“ I am directed by the Lords of the 
Privy Council on Education to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 22d of February, 
and to state that its contents have been duly con- 
sidered. J am to inform you that Mr. Wylde 
has been instructed to conduct the examination 
of the students and the school children, and that 
Mr. Crowe will award the medals.” Mr. Crowe 
being the objectionable Inspector, my reply was, 
— «The Committee of this school are much 
surprised and disappointed with the contents 
of your letter of the 5th. Last year, when 
we expressed to Mr, Crowe our deep dissatis- 
faction with his award, he said that even if 
he was wrong it would all come right on 
an average, for the same master was never 
appointed to examine for two successive years. 
On the strength of this we have assured the 
students that they would have a_ different 
examiner; and if we had not, we believe 
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there would have been scarcely a drawing pre- 
pared for examination. We are now told that the 
Same examiner will be sent. If this be intended 
to teach the Committees of local schools that they 
are to express no opinions concerning the Central 
Department, we feel assured that no gentlemen 
will be found to interest themselves in the spread 
of Art studies in their respective neighbourhoods, 
and that all local schools must soon be closed. I 
would remind you that, in point of numbers, ours 
is the largest Metropolitan school, and that its 
class of artizans is far greater than in any other 
school.” Then every student who had tried for 
a medal signed the following protest: “ We, the 
undersigned students of the Lambeth School 
of Art, who are in the medal competition this 
year, remember with great dissatisfaction the un- 
satisfactory nature of the award of medals in the 
school last year; and, having heard from our 
Chairman that the same Inspector is to judge our 
works again this year, we beg most respectfully 
to protest against such an arrangement, believing 
it to be highly injurious to the school. The stu- 
dents would not have gone into the competition 
again this year, but for the assurance from our 
head-master that the same Inspector never came 
to the same school twice in succession. If the 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department 
will take this matter into consideration, the stu- 
dents will be greatly obliged, and beg to sign 
themselves his obedient servants.” That was 
signed by every one of the competitors for the 
medal. 

638. Chairman.| Was any answer given to 
that ’—The answer was, “I am directed to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th 
instant, and in reply, to state that it will be in- 
convenient to send any other Inspector than the 
one already named, to Lambeth; but that, if the 
Committee prefer it, the works of the students 
may be sent to this Department to be examined 
for medals under the regulations laid down in the 
enclosed circular. I am to request an immediate 
reply to this communication.” The circular ac- 
companying it was one for the new Minutes, and 
we therefore accepted it, subject to its not bringing 
us under the new Code. That award of prizes 
has taken place, but the master was excluded 
from being present at the award; he would 
have had a right to be present under the old 
Minutes. 

639. Was there anything else in that inspec- 
tion which gave dissatisfaction besides passing 
over the mechanical drawings?— The drawings 
that received medals we thought very far from 
the best. I may refer to one particularly: there 
was a head, by a modeller, that was afterwards 
bought from him by a seller of models, and had a 
considerable sale amongst Art students, and that 
was not noticed. 

640. How was the inspection conducted; was 
not it conducted by the master of the school in 
conjunction with the Inspector ?—The master of 
the school was there, and protested against every 
decision, or nearly so. 

641. But his protests were overruled by the 
Inspector ?—Yes, in every case; and the Com- 
mittee at the time objected to sending the selec- 
ted drawings for competition for the National 
medallion to Kensington, because we felt that he 
had chosen some of the inferior productions, and 
that our school would be disgraced by their 
exhibition. 
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642. Have you ever had any complaints ,, 
to you by the Department of your master’s 
tems of teaching ?—Upon one occasion we 
I have the correspondence about it here. 

643. What is the date?—The 26th of 
1862: “TI am directed to inform you that 
Inspector has examined the casts which 
been purchased by the Committee of the Lan, 
School of Art, and has reported to the Depa 
that they are sufficiently good for the usual 
to be made towards their cost. He further , 
that, during his visit, the morning ladies’ Clagg 
at work, some of them drawing from the j 
bearded model, and others from plaster busts, 
from the flat. Nearly all of these students y 
working far in advance of their capabilities, 
the master should be urged to require proof; 
greater power of drawing from the stu 
before allowing them to work in the life q 
since real adyance in Art depends greatly UpE 
progressive course of instruction. The De, 
ment would also call the attention of the ( 
mittee to the fact, that the tables used are ny 
a satisfactory construction, nor fitted to give 
greatest amount of accommodation which the, 
of the room could afford, which is important j 
that the school is filled with students in the ¢ 
ing. I am further to add, that the Inspe 
found Mr. G. M. Atkinson in charge of the ¢ 
owing to the illness of the master.” Therew 
I wrote to the master. I will read my lett 
him: “ Thanks for your letter, which will en 
me to answer the Secretary. The Connni 
had never alluded to the subject of the manne 
the teaching of the class, and it seems to 1 
most unnecessary intermeddling to send y 
strictures. I think you are quite right in| 
plan you pursue, and I am quite prepare 
uphold it. I am very glad to hear that you 
better. When you are not at the school, | 
always satisfied there is a very sufficient reas 
Then there is the master’s defence. 

644. What was the substance of the mast 
defence ?—That, in his opinion, the course 
was pursuing was exactly fitted for his cla 
besides that, it was a morning class, and therel 
a private class of his own, and not subject to! 
interference of the Department. 

645. Is your objection to the interferenc 
the Department upon that occasion, an objecti 
of principle to their interfering with the mori 
class, or an objection of detail as to their int 
fering with a master who was really conduc 
the school well?—The master objects becaust 
was a private class; besides that, I should obj 
because I think he was conducting the scl 
well; if he had followed their plan, the scli 
would have been worse taught. 

646. Do you think it can be maintained thil 
morning class is a private class, with the direct! 
of which the Department can have no right 
interfere ?—I do not think so myself; becaus 
their drawings are admitted to competition 
South Kensington, I do not think it can! 
maintained to be an absolutely private class. 

647. Might it not, unless it were under 
regulation, operate as an undue interference ¥ 
private teachers ?—It might. 

648. With regard to your master’s style! 
teaching, is it the case that your works genet! 
have been approved or disapproved; and ef 
cially, I would say, your works in the figure cli® 

—They have been very much approveti 
sch 
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jis considered to berone of the most sue- 
1 there is. 

. With regard to works in the figure class, 
hey been specially approved ?—They have 
very much approved. | I believe they haye 

varied further than in most. schools. 

). With regard to, the new Minutes, will 

state your. opinion of them?—I think that 

ew Minute essentially alters the relation.of 

Department. to the school, and. that it is a 
breach of faith with us, 

. You;appear, to consider ita breach of 

with, the ; Committee, and not with the 

r only ?+.Yes, with the Committee, 

_ In what respect is it ajbreach of faith with 

ommittee ?—Under the old system, we were 

-esponsible for the attendant and. the light- 

nd the. ordinary expenses of that descrip- 
Under the. new. Minute! we! must. either 

the master a salary.or he, must, starve till 
ow what the results are; 

> §6When are the results ascertained ;, at, the 

f the year, are they not ?—Not till the end 
year. J 
._ Inthe meantime the master must liye, I 

se ?—Yes, he must live, 

. What proportion,.of his come would. be 
.d from fees ?—It entirely depends upon the 
ss of the school. In. the. first, year that I 
rere, he received 13.4. for fees; last year he 

red 89 l. for fees, 

5. Therefore, the difficulty would: be always 
r in a new school than.in.one established 

ecome successful, | I suppose ?-— Truly ; but 
school is liable to.a change of master and a 

e in popular favour, 

7. Therefore) it is necessary that the Local 
ittee should make itself responsible for a 

in time to the master,.to. secure him a liveli- 
?—He could not undertake the school with- 
at. 
B. What effect do you suppose’that. these 
Minutes, will. practically have. upon. your 
1?— That the first. time the school becomes 
yular, the school will be permanently closed. 
no local resources from which, even. tempo- 
y, we could hope to keep, a school ofthis kind 
orted, 
9.. Have yourany branch; schools connected 
yours ?— We have just founded one, and we 
d have been glad to have founded. two-more 

had had facilities for it... We have sent a 
er to Clapham, within, the last few, weeks, 

0. Do you find any, difficulty in the estab- 
ent of. branch schools?—There is. nothing 
ic in the Minutes that. would give us a natu- 
laim to treat a branch school as.a part. of our 
school. 

D1. How many parochial or National Schools 
you in connexion with the School of Art? 
e are compelled to have a considerable-num- 
of schools in order to. obtain the requisite 
er of children for the pupil teachers, whom 
equire for evening tuition; and, therefore, 
ake the schools, and teach or inspect them, 
receive, no. payment in most cases. The 

le sum that we receive for teaching National 
ols is 201, of which we pay 102. fora school 

urown. We have 2,960 parochial children 
rht, and we had at first a good many Na- 
ul schoolmasters and schoolmistresses; but 

1 the result of the advantage that they were 

peetve under the Revised Code was discovered, 
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they all fled. We have 12 schools, with 2,960 
children in them, and the Government grant was 
94 14s, last year for the 12 masters teaching 
them, 

662, Are there any points that you think it 
specially desirable to bring under the notice of 
the Committee ?—First, that as one great cause 
of the alteration is said to be the expense of these 
schools, the whole expense of the Art’ Schools 
should be a thing by itself, with a separate grant 
from the Government, instead of being included 
in the South Kensington grant. 


663. Do you mean to say that there should be 
a separate vote taken from Parliament for’ the 
maintenance of Art Schools throughout the king- 
dom, which should’ be entirely separate from the 
maintenance of: the Museum and other establish- 
ments at South Kensington ?—Yes ; it should be 
taken as a separate vote’ The cost of all the 
Schools of Art, ‘according to the return pre- 
sented to Parliament, seems to have been under 
12,0007., and as 97,0007. is voted for the purpose, 
they seem to be much more costly than they really 
are. 

664. Mr. Adderley.) You are aware that they 
are ‘separated’ in’ the ‘return presented to Parlia- 
liament'as a matter of account, although the whole 
sum is voted together ?— Yes; but a sum of 
16,000 /. is voted for the models, and things of that 
sort, that go to South Kensington, and can only be 
seen there; they are not circulated. 


665. Chairman.| Is it the case that they are 
not circulated. Are you aware that the depart- 
ment professes to circulate them among the Local 
Schools ?—I am aware that they do, but I have 
heard that every school which has recently had 
them, has said that they were so expensive that 
they never wished to have them again. 

666.,Are.. you | speaking. of .the _ travelling 
museum?—I am speaking of the travelling 
museum. 

667. You of course have never had the travel- 
ling museum ?—No, 

668.. Have you been in the habit of borrow- 
ing Works of Art from.the South Kensington 
Museum ?-Not,to any extent; [believe we have 
borrowed a few. 

669. Have you borrowed books ?—The masters 
may have done so. I am not aware of it. 

670. Have your students made any use of the 
museum by visiting it?—To a very limited extent, 
so far as we can ascertain. But to sum up the 
grievances. inflicted. by, the new code, the 
special one is that it alters our responsibility, 
and compels us either to raise a sum by private 
subscription, which we fear we cannot, or to close 
the school whenever a period of adversity may 
come upon us. 

671. To what. extent does it alter your re- 
sponsibility ; to any beyond the 40/. a year ?— 
To the extent of 402. to the master, and 40/. to 
the modelling master, who, L believe, is about to 
leave us, and the class is to be closed after the 
30th of June. As the potteries in our neighbour- 
hood are rather extensive, that is of importance, 
that is 40 /. to the head master, and 401. to the 
modelling master; then, Mr. Campbell may be 
withdrawn, and three pupil teachers who get 20/. 
each; that will be 1402. a year. 

672. Will the pupil teachers continue ?—If 
they do, it will be upon the result of the fees. 

673. There is no provision, under the new 

G system, 
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system, for pupil teachers at all, is there ?—None 
whatever. 

674. In place of them are substituted the local 
scholars ?—Yes ; and if we take schools for them 
to teach, it must be without receiving any pay- 
ment from the schools themselves. 

675. How, and at what periods, are the local 


scholars to be paid ?—They talk of 6d. for each 


child taught. 

676. Are they to be paid once a year?—I 
presume so. 

677. Mr. Adderley.| You state that the ge- 
neral result of the Minute would be, if your 


school became unpopular, that it would fail ?— 
Yes. 


678. Supposing that it did not become un- , 


popular, can you calculate the receipts, if it 
were thriving ?—I fear it cannot go much higher 
than it is, for our rooms are full. 

679. Have you calculated what the result of 
payment by examination would be, as compared 
with the present payments?—No; I have not 


gone into that at all,because I felt thatthe ney 
altered the responsibility, and we had not deg; 
what to do under the changed circumstances 
* 680. Can you do so, taking the avera, 
what you are likely to receive ?—I will do * 
should like to say that we feel it a great griey, 
that we are absolutely limited to a fee of 9, 
the artizan class. If we had the power of 
tending it to another 6d., it would double : 
the master now receives; the school would 
content to receive ls. 6d., and would add | 
extra amount to the master’s income; th 
should be no limit, whatever, I think, beyond 
general one, that the fee should be within yp 
of artizans. | 

681. Chairman.]|- Do you think the same , 
of students who now come paying the 9 ; 
month, would be willing to pay more ?—} 
would pay 2s. 6d. or 3s. 

682. Do you think the same class of , 
would pay as much as that?—Yes; I think y 
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The Rev. Ropert GREGORY, called in; and further Examined. 


683. Mr. Adderley.] Ar the end of the last 
day’s evidence I asked you whether you could 
ive the Committee an estimate of what your 
chool of Art would probably receive under the 
‘new Minute; can you furnish that estimate ?— 
The master has made those estimates, and as he is 
so much more deeply versed in the minutiz of the 
new code than I am, perhaps the answer might 
come from him. 

684. To what extent are the School of Art 
and the National School in Lambeth connected ? 
—-No further than any other National School 
would be connected with a School of Art, except 
that we lend them one room in the evening. 

685. When you say “ we,” you mean the 
National School ?—We, the National School, lend 
an additional room to the School of Art, because 
its present room is not large enough. 

686. So that the School of Art is held in part 
of the premises of the National School ?—Yes; 

lus a building of its own. 

687. Is that building of its own joined on to 
the National School ?—It is quite close to it. 

688. Is it a separate building ?—It is a separate 
building entirely. 

689. Is any part of the fees of the School of 
Art applied to the benefit of the National School ? 
—Not a farthing, and never has been. 

690. Are separate accounts of the expenses of 
management kept ?—There are separate accounts 
and separate committees of management; the two 
schools are entirely separate. 

691. Would you state what the present expen- 
diture of the School of Art is in relation to its 
income; which way is the balance ?—We have 
sp a few pounds to debit; about 57. or 61.; 
we nearly balance every year. 

692. Is the balance carried on to the School of 
Art?*—[f is all carried on to the School of Art 
every year, whichever way it is. 

693. The two schools are kept wholly sepa- 
rate ?—Entirely separate; there is not the least 
connexion of any sort or kind between them. 

~ 694. Does the School of Art pay any rent to 
the National School ?—No. 

695. Then the National School gives the School 
of Art a room rent free?—Yes; and what is more, 
we have a teacher from the School of Art, so that 
the National School helps the School of Art. We 
pay 107. a year for that teaching, under the clause 
be the payment of 5/. a year for one 


Shae 


lesson a week; so that really the School of Art is 
under great obligation to the National School, 
and the National School is under none whatever 
to the School of Art. 

696. The obligation is to the extent of the rent 
of the room ?—Yes; the rent of the room, and 
doing the best we can with our pupils for them. 

697. Does the master of the School of Art at 
present complain of his remuneration as inade- 
quate ?—He thinks it very insufficient. 

698. Will you state what proportion of the fees 
paid by the Art students are received by the 
master ?—The master receives a quarter of the 
fees of the evening classes, and three-quarters of 
those of the morning classes. 


699. You were asked, generally, by the Honour- 
able Chairman, on the last occasion, what you 
expected to be the results of the new Minute, and 
your answer was, that if the school became unpo- 
pular it would fail; supposing it had not become 
unpopular, what is your general impression of the 
result of the new Minute?—The new Minute so 
entirely changes our responsibility that it is a little 
difficult to say until we have realised the fact that 
we must have that responsibility. We were in- 
duced to open a School of Art, from the consi- 
deration that our responsibility was a limited 
one, and that if we found a room in which the 
pupils could be taught, and were responsible for 
the necessary outgoings, we should have no respon~ 
sibility whatever with respect to masters’ salaries. 
Under the New Code we are as responsible to 
find the master a maintenance, and the pupil 


teachers something to live upon, as we are for 
the National Schools. 


700. What was the meaning of your expres- 
sion, “If the school became unpopular;” why 
should the new Minute render it unpopular ?— 
Whenever there is a change of masters we must 
look for a large loss of pupils; all schools fluc- 
tuate, particularly in a poor neighbourhood like 
ours, and with such a fluctuating population as 
we have. 

701. Your general idea was, that the teaching 
should be provided by the Government, and the 
room and material by yourselves?—Yes; that 
was the inducement for us to open a school; 
under any other conditions we should never have 
opened the school; therefore we complain of 
being placed in a position that, if we had con- 
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Rev. —_ templated it from the first, we should never have _ the best judges in their own neighbourhoog, 
R. Gregory. opened the school. - how much the fee should be. 
—- 702. Do not you think that the new Minute 720. Do I understand that you would all 
— will tend to stimulate the masters ?—I think the any sum to be named which was thought to be i 


masters do all they can at present, and therefore 


‘ 
Il 
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no stimulus is required. 

703. Does the master at present consider him- 
self your servant, or does he in any way consider 
himself the servant of the public department ?— 
He was nominally appointed by us, and there- 
fore, so far, he considers himself our servant. IT 
may sav that a better master it is impossible for 
a school to have, and the success and efficiency of 
the school have been entirely owing to his very 
great exertions. 

704, Mr. Edward Egerton.| If I rightly under- 
stand you, you prefer the payment by certificate ? 
—Yes, very much. 

705. With regard to the medals, do you see 
any objection to other pupils receiving medals 
besides the artizans?—I should have thought 
it was most desirable that they should do so. 

706. I believe the number of medals was always 
limited to 30?— Always; so that a school with 
20 efficient pupils could get all the medals which 
any school, however large, could obtain. 

707. Have you ever gained the full number 
of 30 medals in your school ?’—No; we gained 
28 two years ago. 

708. You are not able to state the effect, under 
this new Minute, of excluding all but the artizans, 
I suppose ?—The master is preparing that state- 
ment now; we only got our award on Saturday 
night. 

709. What class of young men attend your 
schools ?— Almost entirely the mechanical class. 

710. They would come under the head of arti- 
zans, I suppose ?—Yes; we have, I believe, by 
far the largest class of artizans of any school in 
the country; I will hand in a list of our pupils. 
( The same was delivered in.—Vide Appendix. ) 

711. Have you heard any complaints among the 
students themselves of this new regulation, as re- 
gards the medals being limited to the artizan 
class?—I cannot say that I have heard com- 
plaints, 

712. Do many of your students attend the 
central school at Kensington ?—Scarcely any. 

713. Can you state any reason why they do 
not ?—Artizans who are employed all day find it 
a difficult matter to walk three miles to an exhibi- 
tion in the evening, and they do not seem to take 
any interest in it or care to go and see it. 

714. Are any special inducements held out to 
those students who attend the central school at 
Kensington, from other schools, in the shape of 
prizes?—There are small exhibitions to enable 
students to be taught there, | believe. 

715. There is no special inducement, except an 
exhibition being given ?—I think not. 

716. I understand the general bulk of your 
evidence to be in favour of the old Minute as 
opposed to this present system ?—Decidedly. 

717. Have you any ground of dissatisfaction 
with the old Minute ?—Several. 

718. Will you state, as fully as possible, the 
grounds of objection you have to the old Minute ? 
—The limitation in the number of medals is the 
first. 

719. That is common to both, is it not ?—That 
is common to both; the second, which is also 
common to both, is the limitation of the fee which 
may be received from students in the evenin 
classes to 2s.; we think the managers are a4 


best amount to name by the managers oft 
school anywhere ?—Yes, with the same Provig 
as is made for the National Schools, that the fa 
shall be fairly within the reach of the anf," 
class. 

721. So as to exclude too high a payment 
fact ?—So as to exclude too high a payment, a 

722. Both those objections are common to be 
the old and the new system, are they not —~'Dhe 
are common to both systems. 

723. Will you state any particular objectin, 
to the old system ?—TI will give another obig 
tion, which is common to both, and that is 4, 
way in which pupil teachers, or local SCholay, 
are appointed. 

724, Have any objections to the old syste, 
been removed by this new Minute ?—None wha 
ever, but several fresh ones have been added, 

725. The objections which you have State| 
hitherto are common to both systems ?—Yp 
As to the appointment of pupil teachers unde 
the old system or of local scholars under the Dey 
system, the number is settled by the number 
poor children taught. We really want: thoy 
pupil teachers on account of the number ( 
students in our large evening classes—we they, 
fore have to tout through all the schools in thy 
neighbourhood to induce them to haye thgir chil. 
dren taught drawing in order to secure a sufficier; 
number of pupil teachers for our evening schoo 
and I am satisfied, from my own experience, thy 
the children at those day schools might be taughi 
in a much less expensive and more efficiently by 
the teachers of their own schools. Perhaps th 
Committee remember that there was an dll 
Government Minute by which masters who ob. 
tained a certain drawing certificate received a sun 
from Government and were not required to teach; 
that was a mistake; all who have obtained thy 
certificate are clearly qualified to teach their om 
pupils, and their own pupils would in many cass 
be better taught by them than by anybody else, 

726. Do you anticipate any objection on tle 
part of those persons to teach drawing ?—Not the 
least, if they have the slightest inducement. 

727. There would be no difficulty in obtaining 
the instruction from them ?—Not the least ; until 
the new revised code of education for our ordinary 
schools came out we had a considerable numbe 
of young teachers beginning to qualify themselves 
because they thought there was a prospect of theit 
getting something for teaching Art, but whien the 
teachers of 12 schools, with 2,960 parochial 
children taught in them, found that they had but 
9/1. 14s. to divide among them, the whole clas 
collapsed. 

728. Are you speaking of your own parish ?— 
I am speaking of my own neighbourhood and d 
those who were taught at our school. We had, 


‘at the beginning of the year, 52 teachers and 


pupil teachers under instruction. We have nov 
five, for every one of whom I pay. 

729. Is there any other objection common to 
both systems?—I may mention the want 
facilities for commencing branch schools at the 
outskirts of the district taught by our school. 

730. Would youexplain that to the Committee; 
some change has been made with respect to branch 
schools, has there not?—We had no facilities 
before, and we have none now. 

731, Chairman] 
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: Chairman.| Do you consider that the 746. Is it not convenient, generally, that the Rev. 
of doing away with the certificate pay- master should be responsible entirely to the R. Gregory. 
and making the payment depend entirely managers of the school ?—I think in a case like 
results, has rendered the opening of branch an Art School there is no great advantage in it. 18 April 
js more difficult than before?—Possibly; 747. In the National schools we know that the 1864. 
ight venture to suggest a remedy, I thnk managers prefer having the master entirely under 
were allowed an additional pupil teacher for them; but you think that this advantage does 
pranch school, opened in a suitable place, not extend to art schools ?—Not in the least. 
should have no difficulty whatever in 748. What is the’difference?—The National 
blishing several branch schools. ‘ schools are primarily, in the eyes of the clergy, 
9. Mr. Edward Egerton.| Is there any religious schools; they are intended to discipline 
objection which you can name?—None and teach our children religion as far as we can 
is common to both systems. accomplish it, that is the attraction which induces 
33 Now, will you take the new class of us to manage the school. With regard to Art 
tion?—That the new Minute entirely schools obviously religion can have no influence 
,ces the responsibility with respect to the whatever in them; if, therefore. our master is a 
nent of the teacher; that is the special moral and respectable man, beyond that we wish 
ction; 1 have named it before. to have no interference. 
B4, Have you any further objection?—I 749. Speaking of branch schools, is your district 
k not, or at least none but what are rather of a very wide area?—Of a very small area. 


tic questions, which the master will be able 750. Then what would be the advantage of a 
o into much better than I can. h branch school; could not all the inhabitants who 
5. Do you not think that there oug ttobe wished to stiidy come into the central school ?— 
fference in the class of teaching for the Qyr school teaches young men from the neigh- 
went schools throughout England—surely pourhood of Croydon, eight or nine miles off; and 
entry cannot want the same kind of teaching we find, after a time, that the number of youths 
Birmingham ; the one being in ie ribbon oming from a great distance would form a suf- 
e, and the other in the hardware? I should ficiently good class if we could establish a school 
e thought there might have been considerable 44 some little distance; such an one may be 
erences in the schools with advantage. _ tried, say at Clapham, three or four miles off. 
36. With respect to Lambeth, what class of 451. Without ‘ef ee. ark 
h do you have particularly ?—Engineers and ou ‘dictric pie Without. Pes! hig 8 vig 
yenters, and men in similar employments, form le Ere R75, TREE TERETE GR ES |, SOOTY 
. # a rou sir le 
majority of our schools. 752. With regard to the artizan class, you say 
37. Is that from the proximity of the Messrs. Pee tt besa fe te P ed i 4 Ss, y if 
udsley’s?—Yes, and Messrs. Easton’s and BBY ANDERE SYVG STOW eM a Oset. BERNIE 
i readily ?— Yes. 
. }-< e . . 
38, Mr. Adderley.] How does that charac- 753. Supposing that was the fee, would it have 
: ie the effect of excluding any who now come ?—I 
ze the study of the School of Art?—We : Rae SeLp = eae 
: Staple abi sem .. i¢ think not; if we found it did, there would be 
e apiece of machinery for them to copy; 1 Loa a eget haat t the differ 
re were more inducements for them to take’ sy Then aa sip q 1 ane - See tes etic 
lals, in subjects of that description, many of i Fe f pied Na ce ome a ware ig 
students would try for them; but the iron " sas : , Fae fe 7 Pot seal 3 He 
which dees ixlotitallew:caksmaorerthan. thre Wee RAY PAPE OLSING, Tee Ru BUOSeRR HORS Sch a 
. . . : -:,.,.. think it necessary ?—The managers would make 
als being given in one subject militates oii = gh ak : : 
inst the greater part of our students even some arrangements among themselves to mee 
cx Se any small difference. 
D aime! 4 4 Les ; 
739. Mr. Edward Egerton.| I suppose the _ ars pid Tightly. mndersiang 79h io 2 sav dat 
bineers would turn their attention to iron {08 J20 8 poy! CRBSREC IP me 
# . wp 9 va. ‘for this school under the old Minute ?—We built 
tings, and things connected with iron ?—Yes; ; 
“. os a school which cost nearly 1,500 2. 
solid substantial ironwork. G : rst ; 
' . . . 756. Thatwas in addition to the National school- 
740. Do you give any instructions In art, as hick 3 given xent free ?-—Quite so 
blied to silk and lace ?—No, not even in free OOM Wen was given 1° ce 
nd drawing, which is almost against the rules 757. Mr. Gregson. | You stated, did you not, 
the Department, but they will not learn it. in answer to Question 596, that the master of 
741. Mr. Cave.| You mean to say that you your school received various sums, amounting 
re them instruction in the component parts of together to 887. lis. ?—TYes. : 
chinery, independently of designs in iron- 758. What would the master receive under the 
irk 1—Yes, we have a machine for them to mew system ?—The particulars will be given to 
y; the sort of thing they would have to do you by Mr. Sparkes, the master. I have not 
their trade. carried them out. but I might call attention to the 
42. That is not as a work of art, so much as_ fact that the whole of these amounts, or a large 
teach them what the real working tools of the part of them, might be fairly called results. 
nde are ?—Yes, to enable them to make work- 759. The various sums added together make 
¢ drawings in their own peculiar trades. 88i. lls., do they not?—Yes; 487. lls. out of 
743. You give them no opportunity of showing that are really results, and the master’s share of 
cir talent in fresh designs; it isa totally different the fees again 1s really a payment on results; if 
ing ?—Yes; I do not think that has been done. he had not taught the school well the results 
744. You teach them in fact as they would be would have been smaller. : 
ght as apprentices in an engineer’s workshop ? 760, Those being results, would he not receive 
Precisely. the same, or more, under the new system ?—I 
745. You have stated that one of your great think he would receive less; but Mr. Sparkes 
»jections to the new code, is that it throws upon will give the figures correctly. 
u the responsibility of the master’s pay?—Yes. 761. In answer to Question 600, you state the 
0.53, G3 to 
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total amount received by you was 211/. 12s. 10d.? 
—Yes. 

762. What would you receive under the new 
system ?—We think less; but it is not a question 
of money, it is more a question of respon- 
sibility. 

763. As a question of money, can you give the 
proportion ?—The master will be examined next, 
and will give the exact sums. 

764. Does not the Minute which requires a 
School of Art to open relations with National 
schools, of which you complain, tend greatly to 
spread a knowledge of art among the children of 
the lower classes?—I think the effect of it is 
infinitesimally small. We have had a most 
prosperous National school taught for two hours a- 
week by a master from this School of Art, but the 
number of students who have been transferred 
from that National school into the School of Art 
has not exceeded four or five a-year. 

765. Out of what number ?—200. 

766. You are only commencing; would not 
that number increase ?—-We have been at work 
nine years now. 

767. Would not those four or five have made 
much less progress in drawing if they had not 
gone to the National school ?—I think most of 
them would have gone to the evening class of the 
School of Art and learnt there irrespective of the 
National school. 

768. Is there any drawback to taking advantage 
of the School of Art to instruct the National 
school children ?—Not the least; we look upon 
the learning to draw as a great help to learning 
to write better; and this is the chief advantage 
arising from learning: to draw in the National 
school. 

769. You think then that it does not give them 


Mr. Joun Sparkes, called in; and Examined. 


778. Chairman.| You are, I think, the Master 
of the Lambeth School of Art ?—Yes. 

779. How long have you been the master of 
that school ?—I taught it when I was in the train- 
ing class in 1856. as an inde- 
pendent appointment, to Lambeth in 1859, in the 
months of March or April, I think, of both years. 

780. Have you been connected with any other 
School of Art ?—No. 

781. You were, I think, originally a student 
in the Royal Academy, were you not ?— Yes, 


I was appointed, 


782. Then, did yow pass through the training 
school at Kensington ?— Yes. 

783. Were you employed during the time you 
were in the training school in teaching at, Lam- 
beth, or in any other school?—In the first in- 
stance, for | thmk three or four months, I was 
employed in teaching in parochial schools, and 
then I was in the receipt of 20s. a-week; but 
in those days, when a man was sent to teach a 
district Art School, he received 30s. a week, and 
a quarter of the fees. 

784, How long were you in the training 
school ?—I think about three years. 

785. What certificates did you take ?—The first 
certificate for drawing, the second for painting, 
and two certificates, called 6 a and 65, for me- 
chanical drawing and architectural design, 

786. What allowance did you receive upon 
those certificates ?—£. 10 for each; that is, 407. 
a-year from the time of my appointment as an in- 
dependent master at Lambeth. 
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a knowledge of art to any extent, even ; 
most superficial way ?—No, we think no." 
children leave school so very young, “" 

770. Does not it give them some taste 
teach them something of art as applied to a! a 
and so on ?—We think the effect is almogt ni 

771. Mr. Ewart.| Has the cessation of 
certificate system caused the abandonment of. 
branch school?—It has not ceased with ys 4 
for we received our list of prizes late on Saty 
night for this year; but as soon as it does o 
we must close our modelling class, as it Cannot) 
supported without the teachers’ certificate Mop 
and in a neighbourhood like ours, where there 
many potters, it is a most important clagg. ,| 
number of students is small, but there are * . 
prejudices to be overcome, and it must be mal 
years before it becomes a paying class. : 

772. In your list you have a number of fem), 
have you not ‘/—A considerable number. 

773. How many ?—Thirty. 

774. What are the trades of those fey, 
pupils ?—Part of them are young ladies who con 
in the morning; the employments of the oth 
I do not know. 

775. Mr. Potter.| In answer to Question gy 
you stated that you had received 285/. 125, 9) 
towards the cost of your building; have you 
debt upon that building ?—None. 

776. In case the building should not contin) 
to be used for an Art School, have the Depa 
ment any security for the repayment of {y 
money ?—None whatever. 

777. Could you state the amount of the pr 
ceeds of the conversazione that you had « 
benefit of at South Kensington ?—It was a litt) 
under 2002. ; it was in the paper which I shoyg 
to the Chairman. 


. 787. Did you hold all those certificates at th 
time you were appointed to Lambeth ?—Yes, 

788. I think you have been in communicatit 
with a considerable number of masters of School 
of Art since the passing of the new Minutes? 
Yes. 

789. And you are generally acquainted wi 
the feelings of the masters upon the subjects 
those Minutes ?—Yes. 

790. Could you state to the Committee gent 
rally what the feeling of the masters is with 
gard to any points, either in the general syste 
of management or in the new Minutes partice 
larly ?--In the first place, there seems to be bi 
one idea respecting the loss of the certificate 
money; they look upon that as an absolute breat! 
of faith, and as a loss. In the second place, they 
look upon prize studentships as having been a vel] 
valuable encouragement to the schools, tht! 
is now lost to them. They look upon the loss¢ 
the Art pupil teacher receiving a fixed paymel 
of 201. a year, and the substitution of loa! 
scholars receiving a conditional payment of 2%! 
a-year asa bad change. They find that they vil 
have to teach a large proportion of parochi 
schools for nothing, in order to count the — 
number of poor children before they can claim! 
local scholar ; that since the new Minutes of th 
Privy Council have been passed they have 10 
their class of pupil teachers at the National schoo! 
Many objections to the Department’s definition 
an artizan are taken, as causing the masters * 

0 


ey on their work. The masters say that 
ie ae ayments on results in that class are 
Py Hie F to obtain; that the medal awards 
ya erore have been unsatisfactory; that 
a few taken by students in preparing their 
, time~ . < ? : ] f 
dal drawings 18 very great, causing a loss 0 
. that there 18 not sufficient encouragement 
a bg the Department in the stages of figure 

desien ; that the central museum is practi- 
“yseless to the schools ; that their incomes 
i be less under the new Minutes than under 
old. These are the general heads of objections 

» system. 
fe the first place, with regard to the loss 
the certificate money, did you consider that the 
ificate allowance was @ guaranteed source of 
ome o Absolutely so. _ | 
no, What did you consider that it depended 
\on?—Upon certain conditions in teaching. I 
derstood that if I taught, or caused to be 
Loht five poor schools, paying at the rate of 
per annum each, one lesson a week, and 
I were to teach a class of artizans three 
enings in the week who should pay 2s. a month ; 
[ were to send up the necessary works of my 
dents, as required by the Department, and if [ 
re to fill up the annual report I should receive 
e 101, upon each of my certificates. 
793. What did you consider that the certificate 
oney was given as a consideration for ?—As 
pensation for the time I lost in training my- 
If for my certificates ; a loss of three years. 
794, Was the work upon which you were en- 
nged in itself remunerative ?—Not at all. 
795, Some portion of it, I suppose, might be 
Lmunerative ?—When we are preparing for our 
prtificates we are supposed to give our whole 
me to the preparation for those certificates, so 
at one has no opportunity of making any money, 
eyond that which we receive from the Depart- 
hent. 
796. During the time you are working for 
ertificates you are, of course, unable to earn 
nything for yourself, but when you get the 
astership of a school, do you consider that that 
5 a place of profit ?—Yes. 
797. Do you consider that there is any part of 
our work which is not in itself profitable, but 
vhich you are compelled to undertake /—We 
now there is a large part of the work which 
ust be unprofitable and unremunerative, and we 
ook upon the certificate allowances as a compen- 
ation for that. 
798. What part of the work do you refer to?— 
[he parochial teaching, the teaching of the pupil 
eachers in National Schools, and the teaching of 
he artizan class. 
799. You are required by the rules of the De- 
partment to undertake a certain amount of paro- 
hial school teaching, and also to teach a il 
eachers’ class upon terms which are decidedly 
nremunerative ?—Y es. 
800. And you consider that the certificate 
money was given to you in consideration of that 
ria work ?—Certainly, as a compen- 
bation, . 
801. With regard to the artizan class, were 
you required to teach artizans at a rate of fees 
at was not in itself remunerative ?——Yes. 
802. You consider that the certificate money 
was given in part to compensate you for that 
eaching ?—Yes, principally as a retaining fee ; 
and, secondly, as a compensation for doing unre- 
munerative work. 
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803. Did you consider yourself to be an officer 


of the Government, or an officer of the Local J. Sparkes. 


Committee ?—If possible, both. I was responsible 
to the Department for the character of the teach- 
ing that I gave in the school, and I was respon- 
sible to the committee for the well ordering of the 
school. 

804. Supposing that the Government had been 
dissatisfied with you, had they any means of mark- 
ing their dissatisfaction by withdrawing any ad- 
vantages from you?—Yes. Certificate money 
has been withheld from two schools, 

805. Upon what grounds?—For a failure in 
one of those conditions; in both cases, I be- 
lieve, it was because there were not a sufficient 
number of poor children taught in public 
schools. 

806. Are you aware, from what you have heard 
from the masters, whether the view which you 
take of the certificate allowance is the view that 
is generally taken by them ?—I can read to the 
Committee extracts from letters that I have re- 
ceived from them, and perhaps that will answer 
the question better than I could answer it in any 
other way. 

807. Perhaps you can state generally what 
their view is?—What I have stated is the view 
they take. I have one very remarkable letter, 
from which I should like to quote a passage ; 
this is an extract from a letter, dated lst Sep- 
tember 1856, from Mr. Redgrave to Mr. Leonard 
Baker, the master of the Stirling School of Art. 
He says,“ As to your objections to the certificates 
not having any guaranteed value, I cannot quite 
understand to what you refer; it is true their 
value depends on the holders being engaged in 
teaching, otherwise the payments upon them are 
as certain as any other Government salaries or 
gratuities.” 

808. Did these considerations influence you at 
all in devoting yourself to the service of the De- 
partment ?—Entirely so; I should not have under- 
taken the work unless it had been for the promises 
held out in the certificate grants. 

809. Do you receive any direct aid from the 
Department in having masters in training to assist 
you in teaching in your school ?—Yes ; Lambeth 
is one of the schools kept open as a training 
ground for the masters in training at South Ken- 
sington. When I applied, two years ago, to the 
head master at South Kensington, for the appoint- 
ment to be made of a second master, he made ob- 
jection, and said that he wanted Lambeth as 
training ground, so that we still receive aid in 
that manner. I have another extract relating to 
certificates, which I should -like to put before the 
Committee ; it isa letter of Mr. Bacon, of New- 
castle School, in Staffordshire: “I considered 
the certificate allowance a guaranteed source of 
income, because | was informed by the head 
master, Mr. Burchett, that each certificate would 
be worth between 2007. and 3002, that it was 
like insuring your life for that amount, or getting 
an annuity for so much money. It was to. be a 
compensation for the work demanded by the 
Department of the master.” 

810. Mr. Edward Egerton.| What is the date 
of that letter ?—It was written: to me in answer 
to my letter quite recently. 

_ 81L. Mr. Adderley.] That expresses Mr. Bacon’s 

own. impression ?—Yes, and his recollection of a 

conversation with Mr. Burchett. 

812. Chairman.]| Will you inform the Com- 
mittee how many masters you have received 

a4 | replies 
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replies from, giving answers to the same effect?— 
Forty-four masters have answered to that effect. 
One master has answered that he did not consider 
it a fixed payment, but he gives reasons which 
really make his answer go with the majority. 

813. Perhaps you can state what that master’s 
answer was ‘—Yes; he says he did not consider 
them permanent, because he had no faith in the 
Department, and it was in answer to his scepticism 
that Mr. Redgrave wrote that letter from which 
I read an extract, 

814. Will you tell the Committee how many 
masters you have sent questions to?—I sent 
questions to the masters of all the Schools of Art. 

815. Mr. Edward Egerton.| How many are 
those ?—I can only say roughly, for I have not 
added them up; many of these are branch schools, 
and in some schools there are second masters, but, 
roughly, { think there are 80 schools; I can give 
the exact number presently. 

816. And how many answers did you receive? 
—Forty-five answers to that question. 

817. Mr. Adderley.| In what way do you re- 
present all these masters? — When the new 
Minutes were published, the masters in training 
and the masters in the London Schools had a 
meeting, and asked me to be a member of the 
committee which had been formed for the purpose 
of endeavouring to make our case clear with the 
Department, that we ought not to have these new 
Minutes thrust upon us. I was elected secretary 
to that association, and in that capacity I have 
received these answers. 

818. How many masters met at that meeting? 
—Without reference to the Minutes I cannot 
tell; probably 18 or 20. 

819. Could they then in any way be supposed 
to represent 80 or 90 masters of all the Schools 
of Art in England?—No, because that was the 
first meeting that was held, but after we had 
issued the circular then the 80 or 90 masters 
sent in their adherence to our committee, and 
they are now corresponding members, who sub- 
scribe to our expenses. 

820. Iunderstood you to say that you had only 
45 answers ?—That was to the single question as 
to the certificates. 

Have the 80 or 90 
themselves with you in any 
have done so. 

822. Not only by sending in their adherence 
to, but by payments, if I understand it rightly ?— 
Yes, many subscribed who did not answer that 
question. 

823. Who is the chairman ?— We have no fixed 
chairman; we elect a chairman at each meeting. 

824, You are the secretary ?—Yes. 

825. When you speak of payments upon certi- 
ficates being guaranteed, can you state anything 
in the nature of a guarantee beyond the impres- 
sion which you say existed in the minds of the 
different masters?—I have here some extracts 
from the Department Directory. 

826. Would you give the Committee the ex- 
tracts which you think constitute a guarantee ?— 
In Appendix C, page 33, of the Report of the 
Department for 1854, you will find these words : 
—< The following are the measures which the 
Department is empowered to take for the estab- 


821. masters connected 


way ’—Nearly all 


lishment of local schools of science and art. First, 


to prepare, train, and certify masters, &c., to 
guarantee them certain incomes for a limited time, 
in case the allotted portion of the fees of the 
students is not at first sufficient to reach the 
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required amount, and in addition to make f 
annual payments, varying according ‘he 
requirements.” eh 

827. What is the date of that ?—1854, 
seems to have been the first Directory issued ‘ 
the Department. On page 62, it says, «n 
following are the stages of the course of insty ‘ 
tion for proficiency in which a master may reog 
an annual payment from the Department of ] 
for each group as long as he complies With th 
conditions laid down.” The course is then divide 
into six groups, corresponding to the six certs 
cates offered by the Department; and they , 
goes on to say, “ From this it will appear that 
annual gratuity of from 101 to 501, aceordin 
to the character of his certificate, is the on] * 
manent payment the teacher will receive from th 
Department.” On page 65, it says, “ The CN gay, 
ment of the masters by the local committee js {) by 
determinable by three months’ notice on ithe 
side.” The duties of the masters are then ah 
forth, and they are nearly the same as they ay 
at the present time; they are substantially the 
same. 

828. Was not that guarantee, which is me, 
tioned in the first extract which you read, a She 
cific guarantee for a particular purpose, which 
was simply temporary ?—We did not think go, 

829. It was not part of the first Minute, but} 
was a part of a second and subsequent arrange 
ment, when subscriptions began to fall off, and, 
guarantee from the Public Department wy 
made that the masters’ income should not be Less 
than 804; was not it?—Yes; that we unde 
stood was for a limited time, but the guarante 
upon certificates we looked upon as permanent, 

830. But the first extract which you read 1 
ferred to that particular guarantee, did it not! 
—Yes. 

831. Do you suppose generally that the arrange. 
ments and minutes of any department like this 
can be so permanent that any officer, coming 
under any Minute, can look upon that Minute as 
a guarantee for ever?—I accepted the office of 
Art master, and those 45 other masters accepted 
it, in the full belief that that at least would bea 
permanent payment. We supported that view 
by knowing that only about 2,100 7. was paid for 
certificates every year; we therefore thought 
that the sum would never be such a large one as 
to require reduction. 

832. Was this the first change in your receipts 
from the public department ?—Yes, as far a 
applies to certificates ; the other conditional pay- 
ments had been reduced. 

833. Why should this particular change be 
more a breach of guarantee than any other?— 
Because of the words used in so many places; it 
is spoken of as a “permanent payment ;” it is 
spoken of as a “fixed payment;” and the cor 
ditions are declared. If we fulfil those conditions, 
I take it we can ask for the payment. It was4 
contract between us and the Department. 

834. You allowed that, in the first extract 
which you read, the guarantee was notoriously 
temporary ?—The department seems to have had 
three duties; first, to prepare, train, and certify 
masters ; secondly, to guarantee thein certail 
incomes; and, thirdly, to pay them annual pay- 
ments upon their certificates. I look upon those 
as three distinct propositions. 

835. Chairman.| Do I understand that you 
object to the change of the system of payments 
from a system of payment upon certificates to® 

system 


i 


ment by results, without respect to 
stem pba srw you lose or gain by it ?— 
pe ques . it is entirely a question of principle. 
a 8 With regard to the question of loss or 
83 me you able to say what is likely to be the 
wi to yourself of the change ?—TI have here 
ae tables of the amount that was paid to my 
pme * say to myself, because the things 
t going to the school and part 
‘no ty me, that I cannot separate them. In 
ee T received 40 1. for my certificates; 8 prize 
eae brought 40 2 more, 32 /. of which was 
u J to me, that is at the rate of 4. out of every 
. . 13 children in poor schools obtained prizes, 
a there were payments made to the amount of 


Se ° 
337. Mr. Tite.] You received that ?—Yes, I 
eceived that; 29 children did not obtain a prize, 


rit passed in the paper, and upon them 2s. apiece 
as paid; that brought in 22 18s. 

838. Chairman. | That. went also to you?— 
Ves, And three Art pupil teachers brought 60 Z., 
+ the rate of 20 l. each. 

339, Who receives that 60/.?—It is paid to the 
vupil teachers. 

340, What was your own total receipts in the 
fear 1862 from the Department ?—It seems to be 
bs], 17s.,including six pupil teachers of National 
chools, at 30s. each for whom J received 97. 

841, What, in that year, was your income from 
oes?—1 have no note of that; Mr. Gregory 
ould better supply that. 

842, Under the new system, will your receipts 
vom the fees be different from what it was under 
the old system ?—No; the school is increasing in 
ize, and as my proportion is a fixed proportion, 
t probably will imerease also. 

843, The new Minute makes no difference as 
to that ?—No; the division of the fees is a private 
rrangement between myself and the Committee. 

844, Comparing the amount you received from 
tovernment before the change with the amount 
vou are likely to receive since the change, can 
vou give the Committee any estimate of what 
vou will receive under the new Minutes ?—I can 
tell what would have been paid in that year. We 
had a National medallion which would bring to 
he masters, 22. 10s.; it is paid to a masters’ 
fund, not to the head master, nor to any parti- 
ular master. 

845. As I understand, you are unable to say 
recisely what your receipts will be, because the 
money will be paid under certain circumstances 
toa masters’ fund, which will have to be divided 
n proportions which’ you do not at present know? 
—-In proportions that have to be settled by the 
masters and the Committee. 

846. Every year ?—Or by making an arrange- 
ment for all time. 

847. Mr. Adderley.| How many masters are 
there?—As many as may be appointed. I have 
one appointed. 

848. At present then there are two ?—Yes. 

849. In what proportion between those two 
masters is it divided ?—It is not settled; we have 
four certificates; it will be a constant source of 
difficulty, I am afraid. 

850. Chairman.| In 1862 was there any other 
master besides yourself ?—T wo masters were sent 
from the Department at that time. Since that 
time one has been permanently appointed. 

851. In order to have what the total receipts 
of your school were in 1862, we ought to add to 


t : 4, 17s, which you received, the sum which 
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the other master received, can you state what 
that amount was 7—No; he was probably in the 
receipt of 30s. a-week from the Department; 
but then he was training himself. 

852. What is the amount that the masters will 
receive under the new system for two National 
medallions ?—In 1862, one National medallion 
brought 2/. 10s. 28 medals were taken, 
and 23 of them were paid on; that brought 
23/. 12 medals in the extra stages brought 
127. In certain stages of figure and design, 
a payment of 20s. is made. Light medals 
in groups, for which I held certificates 10s. 
each, brought 47. 50 second grade prizes 
(99 were actually taken) would bring 25/7; 13 
children at 2s. per head, brought 1/. 6s.; 19 
children at 1s. each, brought 19s. At this time 
the Minute was passed by which these payments 
were divided between the National school 
masters, and the masters of Schools of Arts; 
four pupil teachers at 20s., brought 4/7. If my 
Report is satisfactory, I shall obtain 10/7. In 
the opposite list I have not put the Art pupil 
teachers, therefore, I leave out the local scholars 
in this case. 

853. Would you receive anything upon the 
local scholars ?—No. 

854. They would receive the payment them- 
selves ?—Yes. 

855. Have you now stated the whole of the 
payments which you would have received in 1862, 
upon the new system ?—Yes, the total would be 
827. 15s. 

856. That shows, that under the new system, 
a payment of 82/. 15s. would have been made 
by the Department as against 851. 17s. 2d. 
under the old system ?—Yes. 

857. Can you say how much of that 82 /. 15s. 
would have come to you individually ; would the 
whole 82 1. 15s. have had to go into the Common 
Masters’ Fund ?—Yes, the whole of it, except 
the 10 /. paid to the head master for his report. 

858. Therefore your receipts would have been 
rather considerably under the 82 7. 15 s.?—Yes ; 
I shall be able to give you the items in 1863. 

859. Can you say upon the works which have 
been sent in for 1863, what payment you can 
calculate upon ?—Yes, I will give it upon the old 
system: In that year there were my certificates, 
40 1., the certificates to Mr. Bale, the modelling 
master, 40 J. 

860. Then there are two masters, having each 
certificates upon which they receive 40/.?—Yes; 
there are also nine prize studentships, which cost 
the Government 45/.; I receive 36/.; 77 poor 
children at 3s. each, bring 112 11s.; 55 at 2s. 
bring 5/. 10s., and I believe nine pupil teachers, 
at 30s. (but I am not quite certain of that item), 
137. 10s. ; that is the whole receipt. 

861. What is the total amount of it ?-- 
£.146 11s. 

862. Will you now state what your receipt 
would have been under the new system ?— 
Twenty-three medals were taken, and 16 would 
have been paid on; that would be 16/; four 
medais in extra stages, 4/. ; two medals in groups, 
in which I am certificated, 1/.; 61 children at 
2s., that would be 6/. 2s.; 71 children at 1s., 
that would be 32. 11s.; 35 second-grade papers 
(71 were taken), 17/1. 10s.; seven pupil teachers, 
at 20s., 7/.; and the Report, 107. 

863. I do not quite understand how you make 
out seven pupil teachers in one case, and nine in 
the other?—Because, under the old Minutes, I 
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was paid for all the pupil teachers I had instructed 
in my school; under the new Minutes I have lost 
this payment, because the masters can obtain 
payments upon them, and therefore if I had nine 
under the old system I think it is very liberal to 
the Department to calculate that I should lose 
two. 

864. Mr. Adderley.| How do you mean that 
you would lose them ?—That out of the payments 
upon nine under the old system, two would be 
claimed by the masters of National schools under 
the new. 


865. Chairman.| Then I make out that you 


would receive 65. 3s. between the two masters? 
—Yes. 

866. You cannot say what the National medal- 
lion would be ?—There was no National medallion 
in that year. 

867. Isthe National medallion yet adjudged ?— 
Yes; it was adjudged in May 1863. 

868. You speak, then, of a year which is com- 
plete ?— Yes. 

869. Then I gather that in 1863, under the 
old system, the masters received 1462 I11s., 
whereas if they had been paid upon the new 
system they would only have received 651. 3s. ? 
—Yes. 

870. So that the loss is upwards of 807. ?—Yes. 

871. Mr. Adderley.| The loss is 60 per cent. ? 
—Yes; it is very heavy. 

872. Now what calculation do you assume the 
two figures, 61 children at 2s., and 71 at 1s. in 
the new system?—I have taken them from the 
returns. In those cases in which 2s. is paid to 
me, I have taught in the school, and the child has 
obtained a prize, and the master of the National 
school does not hold a certificate. But in the 
cases in which 1s. only is paid to me, the master 
holds his own drawing certificate and has taught 
in the National school also; he then divides the 
3s. with me, he receiving 2s. and I1s. Im the 
other case he receives 1s. and 12s. In fact, he 
does not receive it at all, but his Committee of 
Management receives it. 

873. Chairman.| You are not aware, I suppose, 
what you are likely to receive in the present 
year ?—I have only seen the lists this morning, 
and since I have been in the room I have written 
out a very rough calculation. I can furnish that 
to the Committee if it is desired. 

874. Will you state that ?—There seemed to be 

16 are paid 


16 medals; we have taken 30, but 
upon. 
875. Mr. Edward Egerton.| Why were you 


not paid upon the 30?—Because some have been 
taken by other than artizans; by clerks, ladies, 


and soon. Then eight in extra stages, that is 
8i.; four in those stages in which I am certifi- 
cated, that is 2/.; 70 second grade papers, of 


those items I am not at all sure; I think there 
were 85. I took 70 as a very fair number; that 
brings 35/2., and of course I have not had time to 
count those poor children who have passed; I 
think they might amount to 151; they amounted 
last year to 9/. 13s., but I have taken 152 this 
year, as the standard has been lowered; that 
gives a total of 76/. 10s. 

876. And then there would be your pupil 
teachers, would there not ?—I have no means of 
knowing Low much they would have brought. 

877. And there is also the Report ?—Yes, that 
is 101. : 

878. The National medallion is not yet ad- 
judged ?— No, it is not yet adjudged, 


879. That therefore makes 86 1. with a Furth, 
chance of one or more National medallions, an 
something for pupil teachers ?—Yes; against tha 
we must place the eight certificates, the child, 
under the old calculation, which would certain} 
amount to 20/.; the free students, probab] } 
taking last year as the basis, which would }y;,’ 
36/. again.’ * 

850. Is there any reason to suppose that Yoy 
would receive less in 1864, under the old syst 
than you did receive in 1863, namely, 1462. 1],; 
—No; there is every reason why we should hay 
received more, because of our school being large, 
and having had more experience ; it is growing, 

881. As to these prize studentships, you eq, 
sider that it is a misfortune that prize studey 
ships are abolished; were they much sought fy, 
in your school!—Very much; generally oy 
students were not of such social condition ay 
standing as to be indifferent to a fee of 25, 
month; it was a great thing if they could gay, 
12. in a year’s study. 

882. What class of persons were they wh) 
usually obtained them ?—I can produce a retum: 
we have had 25 prize studentships altogether: 
five have been clerks; one a lady, in no employ. 
ment, and 19 artisans; such as lithographery 
painters, and engravers, and so on. 

883. That was the special advantage of prig 
studentships, in your opinion ?-—It was an exhj. 
bition; the prize student became in a manner q 
exhibitioner; he was a man who had obtained, 
certain mark in the school; it had great mon] 
influence in that way. Further, it actually 
was a saving of money to the men; its othe 
advantages were, that it enabled us to caug 
them to take more of those second grade papex 
than they would otherwise have been inclined ti 
do, and the opportunity the student had of 1. 
newing his prize studentship by taking a med 
year after year was the cause of his being ip 
duced to go on for the medal competition. | 
think all those advantages belonged to it. 

884. Do you think it served to keep the stu 
dents longer in the school than they would other 
wise have remained ?—I am sure it did; sinceit 
has been withdrawn students have left the school; 
and that has been the case also in many county 
schools. 

885. What is the general feeling of the master 
with regard to prize studentships ‘—That it wa 
of great importance, and that its abolition iss 
ereat injury. 

886. To a certain extent, those prize student 
ships were gained by persons of superior cor 
dition, who could afford to pay for their educs 
tion, were they not ?—I cannot say so in my cast, 
where 19 were belonging to persons who fairly 
came under the class of artizans. 

887. From your knowledge of the gener 
schools throughout the country, can you not say 
whether it was not the case that a good many 0 
them were gained by persons of superior position! 
—Twenty-five schools, say that artizans obtained 
them, and five schools, say that others tha 
artizans obtained them. 

888. That is to say obtained the majority of 
them, I suppose ?—Yes, in some cases in schools 
artizans only were the recipients. In Dundee 
there is a school which has made great progre® 
in the branch of elementary teaching of Art, at 
the master of that school says that prize student 
ships were generally obtained by “ Artizans, 
candidates for Art pupil teacherships, and si 

middle 
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tudents occasionally obtained prize 
‘ina, but they were exceptions to the 
dente The a Ani of orld student- 
ern had a most injurious effect on the 
1 ced artizan class, which is reduced from an 
yen of about 20 to 6 or 8.” 
oat In those cases in which theprize student- 
“ ; were gained by persons of superior position 
ihe artizan class, would it not have been 
sible for the Department to have laid down 
les which would have prevented the abuse ?— 
pink so, certainly. : ter 
g90, Would it not have been possible to limit 
e prize studentships to persons whose cireum~- 
Lnces justified their obtaining them ?—That is 
ther difficult distinction, inasmuch as it 
olves asking a man what his circumstances are. 
91. Would it not have been possible to lay 
(wn some rule that they should only be open to 
ose who studied in_ certain classes, say the 
ening classes ?—It might be limited to all those 
the artizan classes, irrespective of their callings 
.d irrespective of their incomes. 
392, What do you understand to be the object 
the abolition of the prize studentships ?—To 
e the money that they cost. I cannot imagine 
e privilege to have been abused in the schools 
have mentioned. 
393. Do you not consider that it would be an 
use if they were gained to any great extent by 
rsons in a superior position? —- If a prize 
udentship were gained by a member of my 
prning class who pays 10s. a month for fees, the 
overnment would only pay 1/7. towards those 
es, therefore it would only give her two months’ 
pe instruction, not a whole year. 
894. What is the value of a prize studentship? 
£.5 a year was paid for a student who had 
tained a certificate of the second grade, of 
nich 41. went to the master, and 1/. to the fee 
nd of the school; it cost the Department 57. 
895. Mr. Cave.| With regard to the certifi- 
tes | think you stated that you considered that 
e time you expended in fitting yourself for the 
rtificates was loss of time?—In my profession 
was loss of time. I was learning nothing to 
sist me during that time in my profession as an 
ist, 
896. You do not consider that you were being 
ucated in a manner beneficial to yourself 
tring that time ?—Certainly not. 
897, Or im a manner which would have enabled 
uto make a beneficial use of your qualifications? 
Not as an artist. I might have become a 
aughtsman in an engineer’s office, but I had 
intention to learn mechanical drawing when I 
tered the profession. 
898. Did you consider that, having obtained 
at education, you were bound to teach in these 
hools in consequence ?— Yes. 
899. You would not have considered that you 
da right to go to Canada, for instance, imme- 
tely afterwards?—-I believe there was an 
reement of some kind between us and the 
epartment, but it is so long since I signed it 
at I do not know exactly ; it was to this effect, 
at we should accept what appointments were 
ered us. ‘T'hat seemed the principal clause. 
900. You were not bound to stay in this 
ployment longer than you pleased? —I think 
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901. Then it was rather a one-sided agreement, 
AS 1t not ?—I think not, if I consider the loss of 


es that I was not learnmg anything that 
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would fit me to get a living in Canada, or any 
other place to which I might go. 

902. Would not the education you gained there 
assist you in getting a living in a colony, for 
instance, where Art teachers were wanted ?— 
Yes, certainly, I was a better teacher after having 
gone through it; but my original intention was to 
become an artist. I was not a better artist for 
what I did. 

903. But the State, of course, would not have 
taught you in this way except upon the under- 
standing that you were for a considerable time to 
teach in the schools for which they were pre- 
sei you ?—Yes, I think so; to some extent I 

elt bound to accept an appointment, if it were 
offered me, supposing the guarantee to be suffi- 
cient, and so on; and I should have taught in 
those schools according to the conditions which 
L had agreed to. 

904. Now that the Minute has been clanged, 
do you consider that that is binding upon you any 
longer ?— We are still bound to the Government; 
the loss of the advantages of our certificate money 
and the conditions which made our teaching un- 
remunerative have not been relaxed; we must 
still teach in poor schools, and must still teach 
artizan classes at the rate of 2 s. a-montb. 

905. You consider, then, that the bargain was, 
that you should learn and teach, and that the 
State should pay according to the arrangement 
that was in force when you began to learn ?— 
Yes. 

906. And you consider that faith has been 
broken with you on that ground ?—I do. 

907. Mr. Gregson.| 1 have heard a report; 
will you tell me if you know it to be correct, that 
a master has been appointed to a School of Art 
in Madras, and after being there six or seven 
years he receives about 7002 or 8001. a-year ?— 
I know that a master has recently accepted an 
appointment in Calcutta; it may be the same. 

908. Was that from this School of Art ?—Yes; 
I do not know whether it is a School of Art that 
he has gone to. 

909. Mr. Adderley.| You stated, in answer to 
a question by an Honourable Member, that you 
thought you gained no advantage from the train- 
ing for your certificate?—No advantage as an 
artist. 

910. You gained a certificate and a consider- 
able education of some sort ?—I had experience 
in teaching. 

911. You can hardly say that ‘the traiuing you 
received during that time was of no value, can 
you?—I think I can say so, because the only 
thing new to me was mechanical and architec- 
tural drawing, but [ have not learned sufficient 
of that to obtain employment as a mechanical or 
architectural draughtsman. 

912. What maintenance did you receive ?— 
Whilst I was teaching in the parochial schools [ 
received 17. a-week, and whilst I was teaching at 
Lambeth school I received 30s. a-week, and a 
quarter of the fees of the school. 

913. What should you say that all the sums 
which you received amounted to during the time 
you were preparing to gain your four certificates ? 
I cannot say exactly. 

914. What would it be approximately ?—Half 
a year at 1/2. a week, and two years and a half at 
30s. a week. It comes to about 2302 I have 
no note of the exact time when I began to receive 
30s. weekly. 

915. And such sum would have been irrespec- 
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tive of the cost of instruction; that is of the pay- 
ments to masters and teachers upon your behalf 
at South Kensington?—I do not know the ar- 
rangement in that respect. 

916. The 2302. so spent by the public upon 
your behalf would be irrespective of any cost of 


. Instruction, would it not?—Yes, it was paid di- 


rectly to me. - 

917. With regard to the comparative state- 
ments of the receipts under the old system and 
under the new during 1863, in the first calculation 
upon the old system the amount was 1462 J1s., 
and upon the new system 65/. 3s.; was not it ?— 
Yes. 

918. In both cases would those sums have to 
be divided between two masters?—In the first 
case there were 40/. for my certificates ; that was 
my own, and a very large proportion of all the 
rest was my own, because the assistant teacher 
gaye but a small part of his time to the teaching 
compared with what I gave; except the 40/ 
upon the old system, and the 10/. upon the new 
system it would have to be divided. In some 
cases I believe the head masters took the whole 
of the results. 

919. How does that division take place ?-—It is 
entirely a matter of agreement between the mas- 
ters under the old system, and now between the 
masters and their Committees under the new 
system. 

920. Under the old system the Committees had 
nothing to say to the division?—No. 


921. It was an arrangement between the mas- 
ters ?—Yes. 

922. Under the new system the money is paid 
to the Committee of Management into a fund 
which they divide amongst the masters ?—I think 
it is paid to the head master for the masters’ 
fund. The Minute of the 17th March 1863 says, 
«A master’s fund must be established at each 
School of Art; all payments will be made to it 
once a year through the head master, and are to 
be divided among the certified Art masters or 
mistresses (when more than one are engaged in 
the school) in such proportions as the local Com- 
mittee and masters in concert may determine.” 


923. Upon this new system you will require 
the same number of masters as under the old, will 
you not ?—Yes. 

924, You do not anticipate any reduction in 
the number of masters?—We must reduce the 
number; either I must do without half of my income 
or I must get rid of the modelling master. The 
effect will be that our masters will be reduced by 
one. 

925, In making the calculation which you have 
given upon the new system for 1863, have you 
not omitted the sum which came under the letter 
(F.) in the Minute for training for the first group 
third-grade certificate?—No student passed in 
that year in a certificate of the third grade. 


926. Upon any student passing that grade you 
might receive 15 under the new Minute, might 
you not?—Yes; I have just recollected that I 
have had a student pass. I do not know in what 
year, it might have been in 1863. <A female 
student passed, but she was exempted from the 
mechanical drawing and architectural drawing, a 
great part of the work usually required for the 
certificate. I do not know whether that is reckoned 
a valid certificate under the new Minutes. 

927. The sum received upon each such student 
would be 152, would it not?—Yes. 


928. Is there not also some advantage ag ty 
rewards for designs ?—Yes, 5 /. is paid, 

929. Why is there no such item in your calo, 
lation for 1863 ?—We had no such design sent;, 
or if we had, we obtained no medal for such a q. 
sign. | 
930. Mr. Arthur Mills.| In answer to a que, 
tion put to you just now, I understood you to gq, 
that masters were under some sort of obligatig, 
not to take any other work in the nature gf, 
private engagement; what kind of obli ation jy 
that ?—I think they were not under an oblige 
but I meant that their time was wholly occupjgj 
in training themselves, and therefore they conjj 
not find any time to take private engagemen, 
if they did private teaching it was at. such ting 
as between three and six o’clock, and in the jy, 
tervals of their work. I think they were yy 
disqualified from doing that. 

931. Sere Were they considered , 
liberty to undertake for their entire profession, 
work any other business than the management jj 
a School of Art connected with Government ?. 
I think they were not at liberty to do so. 

932. It would not have been competent for; 
master who had obtained a certificate to go ani 
engage himself as a teacher at Eton or Harroy, 
or at any town where there was a demand for Ap 
teaching among the upper classes?—He coil 
do so. Such appointments were recommenda 
by the Department ; but if he did, he received y 
money upon his certificates. _ 

933. He was considered at liberty to turn th 
education which he had received to account i 
that way, if he thought fit?—Yes, under th 
Department’s appointment. 

934. Without an appointment from the Depart. 
ment could he do so?—I never knew of a cay 
and I cannot say. 

935. Mr. Arthur Mills.| Supposing he wy 
offered by any private individual, or by any inst 
tution unconnected with the Government, worl 
which he thought more attractive or more remy 
nerative, or more suited to his powers than: 
School of Art, was he at liberty to take it?4] 
cannot remember the conditions of the agreemet 
signed by us. I do not know whether thi 
would be breaking the conditions of that agres 
ment; if not, I think he could take such a 
appointment. 

936. Chairman.| With regard to the muir 
tenance allowance, do you know whether the 30s 
allowance is still continued ?—It is not continuel 
The first reduction that took place in regard to! 
master who taught in district schools was, thi 
the quarter of the fees of the school he taugli 
was discontinued to the master, and that the it 
was paid instead to the Department. Since thi 
time, the allowance has been reduced from 30k 
to 25 s., and from 25s. to1/. During the tit 
that I was teaching, the lowest allowance was Ih 
Since that time, other lists have been made outil! 
students to receive as little as 15s., 10s., m 
5s. a-week. 

937. Are there cases of gentlemen receiv 
as little as 5s. a-week ?—I do not know of a cis’ 

I am speaking only of what I have heard; 
know that some receive only 15 s. a-week. 

938. Those gentlemen are doing work for th 
Department ?—Yes; some are giving eight less 
a-week in the parochial schools, for which I beliet 
the Department is paid 40 /. a-year, and other” 
district schools which pay a quarter of the fees 
to the Department account. 

939, Wi 


939. Will you explain a little more fully than 
have done hitherto the nature of your objec- 
you to the substitution of Local scholarships for 
we upil teacherships ?—Art pupil teachers 
. T ppointed to assist the head master in teach- 
vere “Parochial schools, and to assist him in 
vching his artizan classes at night. I think it 
~ reckoned that one pupil teacher could be 
yr ointed for three schools, and they received 
rom the Department 20 l, a-year. Under the new 
local scholars are substituted for the Art 


g in Pp 


Minutes, 


or any number of children taught in parochial 
chools up to 1,000, and he is paid 6d. a head 
spon those children, on behalf of whom the 
Inspector shall give a certificate. I do not 
exactly know. what that means. At any rate, if 
he has only 500 children he will only receive 500 
sixpences for his teaching of those children, If 
ne has 1,000, he may receive 25/. for his teaching. 
It changes the appointment from one of certainty 
re) conditional one. 

940, What was in point of fact the necessity 
for the Art pupil teacher; was it to assist the 
aster in teaching the National schools, or was 
‘+ to assist the master in teaching the provincial 
School of Art while the master was absent in 
teaching the parochial schools?—The Department 
ranted his appointment, I think, mainly that he 
should teach in parochial schools; the masters in 
arge artizan schools require him to teach in their 
evening classes. 

941, Is it possible for a master in a school 
which has considerable evening classes to teach 
his school without the aid of pupil teachers ?— 
Quite impossible. . 

942, Does the number of pupil teachers whom 
he requires depend upon the amount of work that 
has to be done in the School of Art, or upon the 
amount of work that has to be done in the 
National schools ?-—With a large central school 
which has numerous artizan classes the master is 
pressed to find teaching power for his evening 
classes; therefore he forces his parochial schools 
to the utmost that he may claim Art pupil 
teachers. 

943. In fact, the parochial system and the 
system of the provingial schools are so curiously 
intertwined and complicated, that it is necessary 
for the master to work the two together in order 
to work his own school satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

944. What do you suppose would be the case 
with the Schools of Art if the parochial schools 
became independent of them, that is, if the 
masters in the parochial schools were competent 
themselves to teach drawing ?—I think, first of 
all, that the children in National schools would 
be better taught. The parochial schoolmaster 
could teach his own children very much better 
than a less experienced art pupil teacher. 

945. Toa certain extent the mastersof National 
schools are becoming competent to teach, are 
they not ?—Yes, that was the case until the new 
Minutes were issued, when their certificate allow- 
ance having been discontinued they seemed no 
longer to have an inducement to teach drawing, 

ecause by giving up their time to drawing they 
diminished their chance for the grants in the 
primary branch in reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
80 that the effect of the new code was to decrease 
the amount of teaching in parochial schools con- 
siderably, In Dundee, where there is a school in 
Connexion with a large parochial system, it has 
Be it very much indeed. The master at 


upil teachers. One local scholar may be appointed - 
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teachers’ elementary drawing certificate allowance, J. Sparkes. 


most of the schoolmasters have become very 
indifferent to the progress of the drawing classes ; 
they say (in my opinion quite correctly) that the 
payments under the new Minutes are not fairly 
remunerative for the work required, and that they 
can do better for themselves by turning their 
attention to other matters.” 

946. You are speaking now of the National 
schoolmasters, are you not?—Yes. That is the 
testimony of the master of the Dundee School of 
Art, who, I believe, has worked the parochial 
system to a very great extent; he has a large ele- 
mentary school, and I look up to him as an 
authority in the matter. 

947. Has it been found difficult to persuade 
parochial schools to accept the services of an Art 
master, and to pay 5/. per annum for the school ? 
—Extremely difficult. When I had six schools 
under instruction, I received 30/. a-year for 
teaching them; now I have 18 schools under 
teaching and inspection, and receive 207. 

948. Does that mean that a considerable 
number of the schools are taught for nothing ?— 
They are taught for nothing. 

949. Upon what principle do you understand 
that you are required to teach those schools for 
nothing ?—In order that I may count those chil- 
dren as being under instruction, and so claim 
local scholars, and that I may claim money upon 
those children who pass in the annual exami- 
nation. 

950. Originally you understood that you were 
compensated for teaching those children for no- 
thing by the payment upon your certificate, did 
you not ?—Originally, when the certificate money 
was paid to the National schoolmaster, there 
seemed but little difficulty in persuading the 
managers of National schools to pay 5/. a-year. 
That difficulty arose after the abolition of the 
National schoolmasters’ certificate.money. 

951. In fact, since the National schoolmasters 
are paid upon the results in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, they naturally pay as much attention 
as possible to reading, writing, and arithmetic, to 
the neglect of everything else ?7—Just so. 

952. What inducements are held out to the 
masters of National schools now to have their 
children taught drawing ?—If a child passes in a 
school where the National schoolmaster has a 
certificate, and has taught in the school, that 
master receives 2s. upon each child so passing. 
If the master has not a certificate, but has 
assisted in teaching in the school, he receives 1s. 

953. Is that considered a sufficient stimulus ? 
—No; decidedly insufficient. 

954. Have you any evidence to show that it is 
insufficient ?—Yes; 39 schools have written to 
me upon that subject, and 36 say that itis wholly 
insufficient. 

955. Is it not the case that in some instances 
parochial schools have withdrawn from their con- 
nexion with the Schools of Art since the passing of 
the new Minutes?—Yes; I have some informa- 
tion upon that point; the master at Truro says, 
« { have not one pupil teacher left since the new 
regulations, as it is the interest of the parochial 
schoolmaster to keep them from the School of 
Art, in order to have the 12. offered for passing 
them in the papers for themselves.” He also says, 
in answer to another question, “ As soon as the 
new code came into operation all my parochial 
schools declined paying anything for my services.” 
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‘he master at Taunton says, “ We cannot get 
any of the parochial schools to pay 57 ; each poor 
child pays 6d. only per annum.” The master at 
Dundee says:—“ Only one out of 30 poor schools 
in connexion is able to pay at that rate ;” that is, 
5i. a-year. In Cork it is quite a peculiar case ; 
it seems impossible for the master to extend his 
parochial system; the circumstances seem to be 
somewhat local and peculiar ; perhaps it does not 
apply as an answer to the question. 

956. Mr. Maguire.] Would you state what it 
is that you refer to?—The master says, “ The 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
made an arrangement by which 100 National 
School children were to attend the central school 
three evenings a week; we were to receive 15s. 
per head per annum, this sum to cover the cost 
of materials. The managers of the National 
Schools objected to this arrangement, and would 
not allow their children to attend the evening 
classes at the central school, but would have 
agreed to have them tanght in their own schools; 
this the Commissioners would not pay for; the 
result is, that by great persuasion we got 20 boys 
from one school to attend, but the drawing not 
being made compulsory on these young children, 
the number is constantly varying; boys come in, 
stop a few nights, go away; their places are 
taken by others who do the same thing; so that 
between the National Commissioners on the one 
hand, the Department on the other, and the con- 
firmed opposition of the managers of the National 
Schools, we have very little chance of doing much 
good in teaching drawing to the poorer classes in 
Cork. I may say that this arrangement of the 
Commissioners entailed no expense on either 
managers or on children, and yet they would not 
agree to it. We are at present teaching one 
National school, ‘St. Patrick’s Female, for no- 
thing.” I know it is believed that the masters of 
Art Schools may extend this branch if they only 
give energy enough ¢o it, but that is not the case; 
it is impossible, in some cases, I know. 

957. What was the letter you were quoting? 
—A letter I received from Mr. Brenan, the 
master at Cork. The master at Devonport says, 
«“ The masters of Parochial Schools do not seem 
to care for the bonus on children who pass. In 
one of my schools the master said he would 
rather not have it; and im another, where the 


master teaches himself, and would receive 2s., 
though about 400 children learn, he refuses to 
bring them up for examination.” That has been 


the case in my own experience in Lambeth. 
The National schoolmasters have refused to send 
in their children for the examination; they have 
said “TI teach drawing, because it is useful for 
my writing classes, but I shall lose half a day’s 
work by sending them in to the examination, and 
I shall only receive 6s. or 8s.” I have madea 
loss in that way. The master would not send in 
his children, and I could not claim anything upon 
them. 

958. Chairman.] Do you think that the 
principle upon which the Parochial Schools are 
now connected with the Provincial Art Schools, 
is a sound one?—It is a principle of mutual 
interest for the master to instruct and inspect the 
school, and for the National schoolmaster to 
allow him his grant; but the amount given is so 
small, that it really is no inducement. 

959. Do you think that the necessity of 
teaching the Parochial Schools operates as an 
impediment to the masters of the Provincial 


Schools of Arts ?—Yes, I look upon it as Wr 
than a loss of power; as a perversion of one, 

wer. | 

960. Do you think it would be a bette 
system if the two classes of schools were no, 
made independent of one another, and if Certain 
advantages were offered to induce the masters of 
the National Schools to qualify themselves, ang 
to teach drawing in their own schools ; and if the 
masters of the Schools of Art were allowed tj 
devote themselves entirely to the teaching g 


their own schools ?—Yes, [ should think tha 


would be a great advantage. 

961. Mr. Adderley.| So far, you think, the 
operation of the new Minute in the primary de. 
partment an advantage, as having imduced the 
parochial masters to draw away their pupils from 
the Schools of Art ?—Inasmuch as it releases thg 
Art master of parochial teaching, it is an advant. 
age to him; but he cannot claim the assistance of 
the Art Pupil teachers in his central school; anq 
unless he has that assistance his difhiculties arg 
enormous. 

962. Chairman.| Do not the new Minutes, with 
respect to Schools of Art, render the master of g 
School of Art more dependent than he was before 
upon the amount of teaching that he can get to 
do in the National Schools?—Certainly. If 
master has a large central school with artisan 
classes, he is absolutely forced to get the asssit- 
ance of local scholars, and for that purpose he 
would teach National Schools for nothing. | 
have no doubt he would pay the National Schools, 
if he is forced to have large teaching power for 
his evening classes. 

963. Therefore, the new Minute in the pr- 
mary department, and in the Art department, are 
rather in opposite directions to one another ?— 
There is not sufficient inducement held out by 
the Minutes of the primary department to cause 
a National school master to have his schools in- 
spected, neither does the Department of Science 
and Art hold out sufficient inducement. 

964. Is it found that many children having 
learned drawing in the Parochial Schools after- 
wards continue their study by becoming stu- 
dents in the Provincial Schools of Art ?—1 think 
very few do so. I can give the Committee some 
information on that point. Out of 38 schools, 28 
can offer instances of children having gone into 
the Central Art School after having left the 
National School; and 10 schools can offer none. 
I can offer instances myself of at most six chil- 
dren who, after having left the National School 
came to the Art School. It does not seem to be 
a nataral growth from the drawing class in the 
National School to the Art classes in the Central 
School. 

965. How does the system of the pupil teachers 
class answer; do those classes of pupil teachers, 
who are taught Art, maintain themselves, or are 
they falling off?—I think they are almost extinct. 
The ‘master at Gloucester says, “Our returns 
will exhibit the diminution in the pupil teachers 
class. My own case is this: in the beginning of 
last year, by great exertion, and by spending 
money and time, I caused a class of 50 to asseur 
ble, and, as Mr. Gregory has already stated, that 
class has diminished to five, and he pays the fees 
of those five himself. 

966. Is that because the pupil teachers then 
selves are diminished in numbers, in consequen¢ 
of the new Minutes in the Primary department 
or because they have less advantage to gain by 

learning 


. in Schools of Art?—One reason is that 
eer” class is very much smaller; the second 
hom :s that they have no encouragement to take 
wer certificate. The master at Truro says, 
: fe not one pupil teacher left since the new 
lations.” The master at Dundee, who, I 
°c. ec had the largest pupil teachers’ class in 
belie ; Britain, says, “ The class has diminished to 
1 or one-half, and the feeling is universally the 
wi . ” The master at Cork says,“* We have never 
Pt but one pupil teacher or this class.” 
Phe master at Warrington says, ‘‘ The New Code 
3 sent down the numbers from 44 to 12.” The 
el at Devonport says, “ More than half the 
t ‘| teachers have left me since the new 
Minutes on Education came into operation.” 
4; Durham, “ the pupil teachers’ and _school- 
masters’ class 1s defunct, owing to the Minutes 
eferred to.” At Darlington, “at one time 
jefore the new Minutes, we had 45 in the pupil 
eachers’ class, now we have only two, and they 
we not studying with any idea of ever teach- 
no.” At York, “In 1857, 12 pupil teachers 
‘ased; in 1858, 133 in 1859, 15; in 1860, 10; 
n 1861, 15. Then came the revised code. In 
862, 5; in 1863, 5; in 1864, 3.” At Newcastle 
Staffordshire, the master says, “I have no 
pupil teacher; they do not think it worth while 
ttending, and the schoolmasters wish to instruct 
hem themselves. I think the Government wish it 
o be so from their Minutes.” At Birkenhead, the 
ase is the same. At Yarmouth, the master says, 
‘J find it extremely difficult to get any pupil 
eachers to attend the School of Art.” The feeling 
s unanimous upon that point, I think. 


967. Have you reason to know whether many 
pupil teachers have been educated, and have 
fterwards become teachers of art in their own 
ichools ?—I know of some cases. 


968. Has that been felt as a grievance or as an 
njury by the masters of the Schools of Art ?—I 
hink they have looked upon it as a natural 
yrowth, which would relieve them finally of the 
rouble of teaching in those schools. Of' course, 

isa grievance if we are to look for our income 
rom that source, that is to say, from payments 
1ade upon National School teaching. 


969, It is the case, I think, that the provincial 
chools have now got into such a position that 
ey are able to take a considerable part of the 
ork that was formerly taken by the Central 
raining School, is it not; that is to say, that they 
re allowed to train students for masters up to 
he first certificate ?—Yes, 
970. [s it not probable that the National 
chools will be able in the same way to take all 
he primary teaching of children in art upon 
| emselves ?—Yes, if the master has a certificate, 
nd is otherwise well up in the subject, he could 
rain all his pupil teachers to pass the necessary 
xamimation under it, in order to receive their 
rawing certificates, 
971. May we not look upon the time which 
as been spent in the establishment of this sys- 
tm as the introduction to a system by which the 
lementary teaching of drawing will be conducted 
the National Schools, and the Provincial 
chools of Art may conduct a more advanced 
caching independently of the National Schools ? 
think so, and hope so. 

972. If that is so, does it oceur to you to be a 
ptisfactory arrangement that the payment of the 
mer of the provincial schools should depend 
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upon work which is gradually slipping out of 
their hands ?—No; it seems very unfair. 

973. Does not it lead to a very complicated 
system of arrangements between the Provincial 
Schools and the National Schools ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly, it is complicated. 

974, Does not it tend to withdraw the attention 
of the masters of the Provincial Schools of Art 
from their own particular class, and lead them to 
pay more attention than they otherwise would do 
to schools which do not naturally belong to them, 
but out of which they expect to get their liveli- 
hood ?—Yes, it must do so. 

975. Are you aware what the system of teach- 
ing drawing in the training colleges now is. Has 
any alteration taken place since the new Code in 
the Primary Department has been introduced ?— 
Yes; 1 have heard that the masters, whether the 
masters of the Schools of Art or others, have been 
dispensed with, and that the teaching has been con- 
ducted by one of the head students in the train- 
ing college, so that is the master’s loss of course, 

976. Is any payment made by the Department 
upon the students in training colleges ?—No; it 
is provided by the new Minute 430 that “a sum 
of 10s.” shall be paid “for each one of the exer- 
cises in free hand-drawing, model drawing, geo- 
metry, and perspective in the second grade, satis- 
factorily executed in the annual examination ;” 
and that these “payments will be made only in 
respect of students who are artizans, or who are 
engaged in some industrial occupation, or are 
preparing to be so, or who are teachers or go- 
vernesses, or are preparing to become s0,” it was 
naturally considered that students in training 
colleges came under that head, because they 
were teachers or people preparing to become 
teachers, but the Department refuses to pay upon 
those students, 

977. Mr. Maguire.| Will you put in the whole 
of the letter from Mr. Brenan, the master of the 
School of Art at Cork ?—I have read as much of 
that letter as refers to this point. The letter 
itself is cut up into the portions which relate to 
different subjects; I have not got the entire 
letter. 

978. Mr. Adderley.| Under the old Minute, 
even if the schools did not pay 5/., you were still 
considered bound to teach a certain number of 
schools as a condition of your receiving your pay- 
ment, were you not ?—Yes. 

979. Therefore, to a certain extent, the new 
Minute would be a relief to you of that condi- 
tion?—Yes; that is to say,a master is not obliged 
to teach in the schools. 

980. I wish just to test your statement again 
as to receipts. You made a ealculation that your 
receipts in 1862 upon the new Minutes would 
have been 827. 15s. ?—Yes. 

981. In that year, you only had one master, I 
think ?—I was the only master appointed. 

982. Yet in 1863 you calculate that upon the 
same Minutes your receipts would beonly 657. 3s., 
though you then had two masters ?—Yes, 

983. How can you account for your receipts in 
1863, with the advantage of two masters, being 
30 per cent. less than in 1862, when you had only 
one master ?—In 1862, we had two masters, but 
one was sent from the training class at South 
Kensington, * In 1863 Mr. Bale was appointed to 
the school. Before that we had the advantage of 
his services, but we did not pay him anything, as 
he was still a member of the traming class, 
Another reason is that in 1863 the inspector had 
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peculiar views as to our medal drawings, and we 
obtained fewer medals. 

984. The number of children in your calcu- 
lation in 1863 appears to be considerably larger ? 
—Yes, it is considerably greater in that year. I 
found the necessity of having more assistance in 
the Central School. I consequently was obliged 
to extend the parochial system in order to obtain 
Art pupil teachers, and I obtained the appoint- 
ment of three. _ 

985. I wish to put one general question that 
refers to all your examination hitherto; would 
your objections to the new Minutes, based upon 
the system of payment by results, be removed if 
the payment was considerably larger upon results, 
or is your objection to the principle of the pay- 
ment?—It is to the principle; there is_ this 
difficulty, it is impossible to test the results of 
Art instruction in high grades. It is quite 
possible to do so up through the first grade and 
also through the second grade where it 1s more or 
less in the nature of a scientific examination and 
tests either power of hand or eye; that includes 
free hand-drawing, model drawing, and drawing 
from copies and from nature. But in the higher 
grades it is impossible to test such results; in high 
Art, there must always be a difference of opinion 
upon the same work. 

986. All the objections you have given hitherto 
seem to have been to the insufficient remuneration, 
but if I understand your last answer rightly, that is 
only a portion of your objection ?—Yes, the main 
objection is the principle. 

987. Mr. Potter.| What would be the entire 
amount of your emoluments as a teacher for the 
years 1862 and 1863, approximately ?—I have no 
notes here as to the fees that I received; but I 
can obtain them. 

988. Will you state the number of hours a 
week that you were employed in such teaching? 
—I can put it in a tabular form if it is desired by 
the Committee. 

989. Chairman.| With respect to the medal 
awards, and so forth; do you consider that the 
system of paying upon results is as applicable to 
Art Schools as it is to National Schools ?—No, it 
is not as applicable. 

990. Why not?—In National Schools the 
amount of instruction given is small; the children 
are young, and consequently the Art power pos- 
sessed by them is of the very slightest amount. 
Then, in Art Schools, the student obtains a certain 
general power of drawing which is tested by the 
second-grade examination; so far the cases are 


parallel. But when the student tries high Art 
work, no results can be fairly deduced from his 
drawing of the figure; for instance, which takes 


a medal. 

991. You think it is more difficult to test the 
results in Art workmanship than in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic?—Infinitely more difh- 
cult. 

992. Do you think as a general rule that one 
inspector will be able to judge of all the different 
sorts of drawing which are practised in these 
schools?—It is possible that he might have an 
equally good knowledge of mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing and design, and at the same 
time of the figure, and of ornament, but it is not 

993. I suppose that in some schools particular 
attention is likely to be paid to particular kinds 
of drawing ; in one school, for instance, there will 
be a large number of students applying them- 


selves to mechanicai drawing; in another to fj 

drawing ; in another to flower painting, anq , 
forth, will there not ?—Yes, probably that jg th 
case. 

994, That would be the natural working of 4, 
Schools of Art if they were not subjected to % 
restrictions on the part of the Department, Woulj 
it not ?—Yes, I think so. 

995. If Schools of Art were allowed to 4 
velope themselves according to that natural lay 
suppose there would be comparatively little diff 
culty in finding inspectors who would be able 4, 
inspect each cluss of school; the inspector, foy 
instance, in a school which chiefly undertio} 
mechanical drawing, would be competent to judg, 
of mechanical drawing, and the inspector jy, 
school which chiefly undertook flower painting 
would be a judge of flower painting ?—Certainly. 
there would be no difficulty. \ 

996. Is not it the case that now the Depay, 
ment imposes a system of instruction, and requir 
that system of instruction to be followed out fy 
the purpose of obtaining payment by which gl 
kinds of drawing must be studied simultaneous) 
in the school ?—Yes. 

997. That is to say, a school could not, unde 
the new Minutes, obtain payment upon th 
results, if all the results were in the same clag 
or classes ?—Certainly not; the payment ; 
limited to three medals. 

998. Does not that very materially increag 
the difficulty of inspection or of finding goo 
inspectors ?—Yes, I think it does ; it would be; 
great difficulty to a conscientious man to have t 
say, if nine drawings were equal in merit, whic 
should be the three to take the medals. 

999. Must it not be much more difficult to finl 
inspectors who can go into all the 80 or 90 School 
of Art, and judge in each school of mechanicil 
drawing, flower painting, figure drawing, and: 
number of other classes, than it would be to fini 
inspectors who would go to one school wher 
they would have to look after mechanical ani 
architectural drawing, and another where the 
would have to look after flower painting ?—I 
must be much more difficult, I think. 

1000. With regard to the system of medi 
awards as it has hitherto existed, have you ay 
cause of complaint respecting the manner in whid 
medals have been awarded under the old system! 
—Last year, our committee made a complamti 
against the manner in which the medals wen 
awarded. 

1001. That is the case to which Mr. Gregor 
referred in his evidence, is not it ?—Yes. 

1002. Have you heard from other school 
whether complaints have been made of a_ simi 
character ?—In very few instances that appearst 
be the case. I can give the Committee the exit 
number of those cases, because I am in corres 
pondence with the masters. Eleven schools have 
had cause of complaint, and 19 have not had caus 
of complaint out of 30 schools. 

1003. Do the 11 schools give any instances 
the complaints they have made ?—Yes, the schol 
at Warrington made a complaint against tht 
inspector. The master at Cork says, “ In m! 
opinion, medals haye sometimes been awarded 
students who did not so well deserve them * 
others. I do not think it fair to bring the ti 
and night works in competition with each other 
The case of Warrington school took place in 1854 
and a copy of the statement upon that occaslt 
has been sent to me. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Adderley. 

Mr. Bazley. 

Mr. Cave... 

Mr. Edward Egerton. 
Mr. Crum-Ewing. 
Mr. William Ewart. 
Mr. Gregson. 


Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Arthur Mills. 

Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Tite. 

Mr. Trefusis. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Barv., 1n rue Cuarr. 


Mr. JoHN SpPARKES, called in; and further Examined. 


1123. Chairman.| SOME questions have been 
ut in the course of this examination with regard 
to the time that is spent in doing medal draw- 
ings; can you give the Committee any informa- 
tion upon that point ?—I have some more definite 
information than I had on my last examination ; 
these facts have been supplied to me. A stu- 
dent at South Kensington, Mr. Cadman, has 
sent in for competition this year the Madeleine, 
the Car (inchalk), a sheet of historic styles, and an 
outline of flowers from nature; these four works 
have taken him nine months of constant daily 
work at South Kensington. He was in the St. 
Martin’s School for some time, and has been a 
regular student at South Kensington for two 
years; he has not yet taken a medal. Another 
student, Mr. Gandy, obtained 4 medal last year 
for flat design; it was a design of the potato 
plant, in a given space. This work took him 
three months; he had been a constant day and 
night student for two sessions. Mr. Appleton 
has sent in the Laocoon for competition ; it took 
him about a month of all day-werk. He had 
been in the school one year as a day-student. The 
time he spent onit equals four months ofnight-work. 
The student who obtained a National medallion for 
the Madeleine last year took eight months of even- 
ing work, working five nights in the week. Mr. 
Smith, a master in training from Dundee, had 
studied in Scotland and Germany before he en- 
tered the Dundee School of Art. He took a 
year to do three medal works, the Laocoon, the 
Hercules, and the Renaissance Rosette, in 
chalk. He obtained medals for two of them. 
Mr. Duncan, now the master at Perth, obtained 
a National medallion for the Car; he worked at it 
regularly every day, including Saturdays, for more 
than a year. An Art pupil-teacher, at Dundee, 
was nine months at the Madeleine pilaster. Mr. 
Oliff, a student at South Kensington, was three 
months at the egg-plant; hedid not obtain amedal: 
he was two-and-a-half months at the pilasters, 
working in the day, and did not obtain a medal. 
Mr. Fildes, a National scholar from Warrington, 
obtained a National medallion for a chalk drawing 
of apples; it took him six months: he was an 
Art pupil-teacher at the time, and had to attend 
to teaching whilst he was at this work. In the 
Penzance School, a student who obtained a medal 
for the Car took a whole year to make the draw- 
ing. An-egg plant was sent in for competition 


from the school at St. George’s-in-the-East; it 
was commenced in November and worked upon 
up to the 8th of March, the day fixed for sending 
in works. ‘This was a lady-student’s work; she 
worked two-and-a-half hours for three nights a 
week, under Mr. Dundas. Mr. Menzies, now 
in the Training School, formerly at Aberdeen, 
states that medal works in that school used to 
take four or five months each, four nights a week ; 
himself and other students used to work at their 
drawings at other than regulation times, on 
Saturdays, and by taking their drawings home. 
Mr. Fraser, from Aberdeen, was two-and-a-half 
years in the school before he took a medal; he 
took a year to do the medal work, working at it 
four nights a week: that was the Trajan scroll, in 
sepia. Those are the facts which I have col- 
lected since the last examination; they all prove 
the enormous waste of time which there is upon 
these highly-finished medal works. 

1124. Have you ever heard any complaint made 
that medal awards have been refused improperly ? 
—We have had such a complaint in our own 
school. 

1125. I am referring to a case, which I under- 
stand occurred, in which a pupil-teacher was re- 
fused a medal award and afterwards obtained a 
medallion ?—Yes, I remember that case; the 
drawing went in for competition in a Scotch 
school. I believe the inspector gave it a local 
medal, but refused to allow it to compete for the 
National competition. It was sent to London as 
a work upon which the student claimed the ap- 
pointment of Art pupil-teacher ; it was retained 
in London, and obtained a National medallion. 

1126. With regard to the teaching of design: 
have you any complaint to make as to the system 
of the Department as.bearing upon the teaching 
of design?—I think there is no sufficient direct 
encouragement for a master to establish a class of 
design. He has no copies; he has only a set of 


principles that are enunciated by Mr. Owen . 


Jones, which he probably finds too narrow for 
his special requirements. Then “ design” means 
so much: it may mean simply the application of 
some natural form to a work, such as this wall- 
paper, or it may mean the composition of a vase, 
which may be a work of the highest art; it in- 
cludes modelling the figure and modelling foliage 
and ornamental arrangements. I should say that 
design of the highest kind is discouraged by the 

Department, 
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whether books are frequently borrowed from the 
Library ?—I have borrowed books and diagrams. 
The only difficulty is that one has to pay carriage 
for them; that in my case is not a great diffi- 
culty, but it must be of great importance to a man 
in the country. ‘The cost to a man at Aberdeen 
to have one volume sent to him would be 
very great. The great difficulty is to know 
what to ask for. If masters do not know the 
Library, I do not think they could pick out from 
the catalogue now in use the names of the books 
they ought to apply for for special objects. 

1111. You think the eatalogue is not suffi- 
ciently full ?—I think it is not. 

1112. Do you consider that the students or the 
masters are able to gain very much advantage 
from visiting the Museum ?—I think they would 
do so if they were to visit the Museum at a cer- 
tain time. If the masters had a certain time set 
apart for them to study the Museum, they would 
derive advantage from it. But I think walking 
through the Museum is only a pleasure to them 
as it is to other persons of taste; they see a 
beautiful thing, and delight in it. But it is no 
study, of course; it is only a pleasant walk 
through the Museum. 

1113. What is the case with masters, of course, 
is even more the case with students ; unless they 
studied the subjects in the Museum they could 
not derive much advantage from visiting it ?— 
Certainly. 

1114, What is your idea of the way in which 
the Museum could be best turned to account ?— 
I think if we had parts of it flowing through our 
districts we could study it to advantage. 

1115. You would, in fact, have the Travelling 
Museum continually going to all the schools ?— 
Yes, something of that kind. 

1116. And that should be done without. any 
charge to the schools ?—Certainly ; the necessity 
of paying the attendant 1. a-day is certain to 
lead to loss. 

1117. With regard to masters studying the 
Museum, can you suggest any ‘mode in which 
they might doso there with advantage ?—I can 
only think that if they were in London, lectures 
might be arranged for them on the different 


sections of Art-products in the Museum which 


would certainly be of extreme use to them. As 
things are now, unless they come to London upon 
private business, they have no chance of seeing 
the Museum, and no list is sent to us of the recent 
purchases ; we do not know what is being added 
to the Museum or becoming available in any way. 
Masters know nothing of the Museum as a rule. 
1118. May a master, who has been five or six 
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years in a country school, easily lose all know- 
ledge of the advance that has been made in the 
collection and in the system of teaching during 
the five or six years that he has been rusticating ? 
—I should think he would corrode very much 
indeed, from being in a country town without 
communication with his fellows. 

1119. No steps are taken to keep him alive to 
what is going on in the matters to which I have 
referred ?—No: formerly masters were called to 
London once a year; but for some reason, which 
I have never heard stated by the authorities, that 
practice has been discontinued. They came to 
the Exhibition of 1862; but there was no oppor- 
tunity of meeting them, or of our having any 
consultation upon the course we were taking in our 
schools, because the masters came up at different 
times. I should think that such a meeting as 
that would be of great importance, and might be 
made of the very greatest service to them. 

1120. Was the meeting in London found to be 
of value while it lasted?—I only attended one ; 
it seemed to be a meeting of the masters with the 
authorities at. South Kensington, to take part in 
the consideration of any new regulations that had 
been made respecting the schools; it might be 
made to be of the utmost service, but I think it 
was not of much use as it was then regulated. 

1121. Mr. Ewart.| Has. Sheffield ever made 
use of the collection of the Travelling Museum ? 
—Sheftield has had the collection, and has made 
52 1. out of it. 

1122. Chairman.| Do you consider that there 
are any points upon which the New Minutes are 
an improvement upon the old system ?—I think 
upon two points they are preferable. <A free 
studentship was a boon to a student who obtained 
the prize, and the alteration with respect to the 
51., which used to be paid partly to the master 
and partly to the school, was certainly a boon to 
the master; but itis much more satisfactory to the 
master to have payment made upon the second- 
erade on in the order in which they might be 
passed, because the student might take three 
papers and then leave the school, and the masters 
would get nothing for having brought up the 
student; whereas the fourth paper might be passed 
in another school, and the master of that. school 
would obtain 4/. I think that case has happened ; 
therefore I think the amounts of money being 
paid after each examination, instead of at the end 
of the four examinations, is a good point in the 
New Minutes. I think the National scholarship 
is a very good point; it is one of the best things 
which have been proposed to us for a very long 
time. 
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1095. Can you tell us at all, from what you 
have learnt from your correspondence with the 
masters in the country, what times of year are 
the most convenient for the artizans to send in 
their competitions ?—In the country I think that 
used to be a matter of great inconvenience with 
some schools; but when the New Minutes were 
issued the Department gave the masters the 
choice of the time, so I suppose that that objection 
has been entirely removed to the satisfaction of 
the masters. . 

1096. Withregard to the attendance of artizans, 
is it found that they can attend in the summer 
months generally ?—No; the schools are always 
clear in the summer months; they fall rapidly 
from May to the long vacation. 


1097. With regard to the Central Museum 
and the Central School, do you consider that 
you derive, and that the provincial schools gene- 
rally derive, much advantage from the privileges 
which are offered to them in connexion with 
the Central Museum ?—I think not. I believe 
the only practical way of deriving benefit from 
the collection was to have the Travelling Mu- 
seum, and that is avoided as an evil; it brings 
nothing but debts upon the town that has it, unless 
it is supplemented by music and exhibitions of 
pictures and other things. I can give facts upon 
that point, but I think, generally, the Central 
Museum is not of the use it should be to country 
schools. I know an instance where a prize was 
offered, I think by the Art Union of London, for 
a design for a majolica plate; a master wrote to 
me to say, “ How can I describe a majolica 
plate to my students? Of course they have never 
seen such a thing.” 


1098. Might not any provincial school borrow 
a majolica plate from the Museum if it pleased ?— 
I believe it can borrow by paying the carriage 
down to the school, the Department pay the 
carriage back ; that is a costly process, and, practi- 
cally, there have been objections put in. our way 
so that we cannot borrow from the Museum; at 
least that is my experience. 


1099. Have: you ever attempted to borrow and 
been unable to do'so?—I have. I applied in 
January of this year; I had applied previously. 
I wanted some works to show my class of de- 
signers; I wanted some things for my painting 
class to copy from. ‘The answer I received is 
dated 22d January 1864: “I am directed to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8th instant, and in reply to inform you that, under 
the Minute you refer to, it is intended that ob- 
jects from the Museum should be lent te schools 
making arrangements for their public exhibition 
as a means of adding to the funds of the school, 
and not that such objects should be used as ex- 
amples in the ordinary course of study. With 
reference to the reproductions you asked for, I 
am to observe that they are such as may become 
the property of the Lambeth School, under the 
conditions of grants on local and national medals.” 
They were too expensive for us to buy, so we did 
not have them. J applied for the loan; and we 
thought that as they were in the Museum’ they 
might, without much loss to the country, be lent 
to us, 

1100. Have you found in your communications 
with other masters, that they have in any in- 
Stances used their power of borrowing from the 

epartment ?—I think in very few cases, but I 
can give the exact particulars ; four schools seem 
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to think that they can borrow objects, and 27 say 
they cannot. 

1101. Is it that 27 consider that the arrange- 
ments of the Department are such as to prevent 
them, or are the 27 schools ignorant of what the 
arrangements of the Department are ?-—They say 
that they do not think that the arrangements of 
the Department are sufficiently elastic to allow of 
their borrowing. 

1102. Mr. Maguire.| For what time did you 
ask the loan of those objects of art ?—I simply 
made a general request. I did not mention any 


time at which | could return them; I wanted to. 


know if I could have them; that was the prin- 
cipal thing. 

1103. Mr. Arthur Miils.: In the cases which 
you mention, in which the masters say that 
they did not think they could borrow them, are 
their representations to the effect that they thought 
that the expenses were too great, or that the 
risks thrown upon them were too great; or what 
was the nature of the reasons they gave for think- 
ing they could not borrow them !— The master.at 


Carlisle says: ‘‘ The committee of this school can- - 
not pay local working expenses, much less the’ 


expense of carriage of objects from the Central 
Museum;” that seems to be one reason. The 
master at Halifax says: “I am not aware of any 
ready way of borrowing objects from the Museum. 
The new arrangement just made for the purpose, 
not yet being complete, cannot be fairly dis- 
cussed.” The master at Caermarthen says: “I 
have not had anything from the Central Museum, 
and those (pictures) which can be obtained are 
mostly copies, or, with few exceptions, the works 
of inferior artists.” 

1104. Chairman.| With regard to the Travel- 
ling Museum, can you give the Committee any 
information as to the losses which have been in- 
curred by the various schools by having it ?— 
Yes, generally where it has been it has made a 
loss. 

1105. Can you mention any instances ?—The 
master of one of the Potteries schools, who I 
think is summoned for examination, can give you 
more facts than I can. 

1106. Mr. Maguire.| Can he state facts in re- 
ference to other schools and localities than his 
own ?—Yes, I think so. 

1107. Your general impression is that. such 
exhibitions cannot be successful, unless they are 
supplemented by music and other attractions ?— 
I have always understood so; the Travelling 
Museum alone is a loss. 

1108. The mere love of art is not sufficient to 
induce a large number of paying persons to visit 
such exhibitions ?—I fear not. We at Lambeth 
have had a collection sent down to us for one 
night; it was a very fair one, and answered its 
purpose. It was for the occasion when the 
medals were given away, to make the room look 
well; for that purpose it was extremely good. 

1109: Is it your opinion that a system of 
enabling provincial schools to have small collec- 
tions would be better than sending very large 
collections to one locality ?—I think so. I think, 
for instance, if Sheffield were to have the best 
specimens of hardware which could be obtained 
sent down to it, the exhibition would be very 
good for its students. And the same would 
apply to other localities which have special 
manufactures. 

1110. Chairman.| With respect to the Library, 
have you ever borrowed books, or are you aware 
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you may be said to have attained good results ?— 
Yes. 

1073. But according to the new system you 
would not be paid for having trained a consi- 
derable number to reach those high results; you 
could only receive payment upon some of them ? 
—-There is a special regulation in the Minute 
which provides for 5/. being given for a design. 


1074. Do you think that artizans who may be 
paid more will frequently attain to those medals? 
—l think very seldom. I suppose you consider 
that a man who is a decorator by trade is an ar- 
tizan; of course such a man as that would have 
a much easier task to perform in taking a medal 
in the designing class than a carpenter. 

1075. Have you any objection to make to the 
general system of instruction pursued by the 
Department ?—No. I think the stages of instruc- 
tion must be taken as the basis of any future 
change; they seem to include every kind of 
drawing that can be done, and, so far, one can 
take no objection to them. But I think that the 
natural tendency of the schools is to remain at 
a low level, not forcing their students into the 
higher stages of drawing the figure, design, and 
painting, but rather keeping them in drawing 
and chalking, and similar low stages. 

1076. What is the purpose, as you understand 
it, of the new National scholarships ?—They seem 
to me to be one of the best points of the New 
Minutes; they are intended to encourage a 
student who has shown some special power in 
design, and to enable him to come to London and 
work for ten months in the South Kensingtor 
Museum, where he will have an opportunity of 
seeing a collection such as does not exist else- 
where in the world, I believe. 

1077. Do you understand that when he is 
there he is to be free to pursue the course of 
study which he may think most suitable for his 
future line in life?—He should have a free 
choice ; I think in one case it has been interfered 
with. Ihave had a conversation with the student 
to whom I refer; he seems to have felt that he 
was not following the course he wished to follow. 


1078. Can you give the Committee the particu- 
lars of that case?—Yes. It was the case of a 
student who had not gone through the necessary 
conditions, but who, instead of having taken the 
National medallion for design, held certificates ; 
that was, I believe, considered an equivalent. 
He wished to study decoration and surface orna- 
ment, especially pottery; but he was directed 
to draw furniture. There seems to be some 
interference there. In another case the holder 
of a National scholarship was allowed to come 
in without having fulfilled the conditions. This 
man is amaster who has the highest number 
of certificates that the Department used to recog- 
nise for money payments; he is really not a 
National scholar at all in the sense which is 
understood by that term. I think that the 
National scholars ought to be appointed according 
to the regulations, and in that case it would be a 
very valuable addition indeed to the schools. 


1079. Mr. Adderley.| You stated that the 
medals were given rather for the elementary than 
for the advanced classes, did you not?—Yes; 
more medals I should think are taken in the 
elementary than in the advanced classes. 


drawing the figure, that is, Stage 8, one 
student can take 18 medals according to the 
0.53. 
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1080. Is it not the case that in the stage of 


69 


Directory ?— Yes, if there are six sections he i, 
could do so. ; 


J. Sno 

1081. And in painting from the figure, oe 
Stage 17, 9 medals ?—Yes. 184. 
1082. And in modelling the figure, Stage 19, 184 


12 medals ?—Yes. 

1083. In the class of design, Stage 23, 
12 medals ?—Yes, they can, but they do not; all 
those stages are so advanced that few schools 
reach them. 

1084, Any school might do so that choose to 
direct its studies to them, might it not?—Yes; a 
school of the highest class might take its medals 
in those stages unquestionably. ‘The only figure 
section that is limited is the section of drawing 
the figure in outline from the flat ; in that section, 
however many drawings may be done, one medal 
only is awarded. | 

1085. Mr. Ewart.] Do you mean that the 
qualifications for obtaining the medals were 
fixed too high? — No, rather that the schools 
are not sufficiently advanced to take the medals 
in the highest stages. The students do not 
remain long enough, for one reason; it does not 
take a man above two years to take a medal in 
the low stage. There would be a greater number 
of men remaining in the schools two years than 
remaining in the school five or six years. That 
is especially the case in London, where we have 
the Royal Academy to take our figure men from 
us, 

1086. Does it arise from that circumstance ?— 
Yes, from the fact that there are greater number 
of persons of low power than of high power. 

1087. Mr. T'refusis.| Are all the classes divided 
into these sections ?—Not into an equal number 
of sections; there are 23 stages, and a different 
number of sections to each stage. 

1088. Is 18 the highest number of medals that 
can be gained in one class ?—I think so; it seems 
to be so, 

1089. Chairman.| Do you understand that any 
complaint is made with regard to the limitation 
that a student must have been five months in a 
school in order to compete for a medal ?—Yes; 
there is great complaint of that clause, and I think 
the complaint may very justly be made. 

1090. Why ?—Because one can very reasonably 
hope to coach a sharp man through the examina- 
tion in one month. 

1091. Even if he has not learned elsewhere ?— 
Yes, certainly; with a sharp student I think we 
should have no such limitation. 

1092. Is it not the case that the attendance of 
artizans is necessarily very fluctuating and inter- 
mittent in the schools ?—Yes, very much so 
indeed; it seems to be a class that is constantly 
flying about; where wages are highest, there the 
artizans flock; they pass from London to the 
country, and from the country to London, just 
following that law. ; 

1093. If a man has been learning in one school 
and goes to another town and attends another 
school, are his months in the one school allowed 
to count at all towards a medal in the other ?— 
No, I think not. 

1094. Do you think it would be reasonable that 
in such a case as that, where a man had attended 
two schools, he should be allowed to gain a medal 
after completing five months between the two 
schools, and that the proceeds of that medal, or 
the payment upon that medal, should be divided 
between the two schools?—lI think it would be 
very fair. 
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1054. What is your objection ?—The freehand 
paper is very unequal in the amount of work 
required : in one hour a student may have a very 
simple copy, and in the next hour another stu- 
dent from the same school may have a very diffi- 
cult one; that is, of course, to the loss of those 
who have the very difficult copy. Then, with 
regard to the mechanical drawing-papers, they are, 
as a rule, always beyond the class, and some of 
them are ill-stated, so that a student is at a loss 
to know whether to do what the question asks, 
or whether to do what the Department means him 
to do; that is a very great difficulty which should 
not be placed before a workman in a mechanical 
drawing-paper. It appears that the 10s, is not 
paid upon mechanical drawing, at least mechan- 
ical drawing is not mentioned, which seems to 
discourage our endeavouring to induce the engi- 
neers and workmen to work for that particular 
paper. As arule, the proportion of mechanical 
drawing-papers taken is remarkably simall; it is 
looked upon as a failure. 

1055. Have you any complaints to make, gene- 
rally, against the examples that are sent to the 
schools ?—I think that, generally, they are not so 
good as they should be. I know in some cases 
an example has been withdrawn after we have had 
occasion to complain of it, but they still keep 
and send out an example which itself would not 
take the medal. The drawing that had to be 
copied from it must have been very much better 
than the copy itself before it would have had a 
ehance for the medal. I have the example here, 
and, if necessary, I can produce it. It is in an 
extremely bad state. It was not withdrawn until 
that copy had been in use for some years. (The 
Witness produced the drawing.) This shows the 
state of the copy which has been used in my 
school for the students to draw from. If a student 
were not to draw much better than this, he would 
stand no chance for the medal. It is printed 
from a wornout lithograph stone. 

1056. How long has it been in use ?—From 
the time I first remember the school until last 
year. J think this has been withdrawn; but we 
were at first struggling with such copies as this. 
I think that in the figure stages the examples are 
extremely bad. 

1057. Do you find that your remonstrances to 
the Department are quickly attended to, as a 
general rule?—I have made no special remon- 


strance against that copy, and as it would require _ 


the introduction of entirely new copies | think it 
is useless to make complaints. Others of these 
figure drawings are extremely bad in anatomy. 
I am obliged to say of parts of them, “ Do not 
copy that, for it is wrong in the original,” which 
I think should not have to be done. 

1058. Have you ever drawn the attention of 
the Department to the points you complain of? 
—Only to his extent: the gentleman who copied 
these from the originals came round, and I said, 
“This is wrong.” He said, “It is not my fault ; 
Mr. Herbert had the superintendence of those 
things; you must not complain to me.” This 
sheet of eyes (producing a drawing) is as wonder- 
ful in its way as anything I ever saw for bad 
drawing. 

1059. Is that a copy of a set of examples which 
are used in all the schools in the kingdom ?—Yes ; 
as a rule, I should think no schools are worse 
supplied with figure examples. We have, on the 
one hand, these outlines from the figure, which 
are often wrong, and never in good taste; they 
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are frequently in bad drawing; that is for copy- 
ing an outline from the flat. On the other hand, 
in the finished drawings of the living model from 
the flat we have the drawings of Mr. Mulready, 
the most perfect things in the world, probably. 
There is this disadvantage arising from that: you 
cannot tell a student, after doing those examples, 
he is to draw in that way from the living model ; 
if he were to attempt it, of course a dead failure 
would be the result. Another difficulty is the 
difficulty of obtaining the Mulready drawings. 
I suppose schools apply for them frequently, but 
they are few, and if they are in circulation you 
cannot get them. 

1060. Have you a figure class in your school? 
—I have. 

1061. Is that upon a satisfactory footing 7— 
No; the casts, as a rule, are very much worn. 
1 suppose it is very difficult to have always good 
casts. 

1062. You say that you have a class for figure 
drawing ?—Yes. 

1063. Is that class in a satisfactory state ?—- 
—Very, 1 think. I am very well satisfied with it. 

1064. Have you a life class ?—Yes. 

1065. Do you find the arragements of the De- 
partment hamper you with regard to the life 
class ?—I am free to have the class, but I cannot 
hope to obtain payments by results from the mem- 
bers of that class for some years, certainly not 
in their studies for the figure. I could turn them 
out of their way now and then, to pick off an 
elementary medal on the road here and there. 
But I do not choose to do that, because there will 
be no gain cf power to the students, and it will 
be turning them aside from their regular course. 

1066. ‘To pay yourself from the students in the 
life class it would be desirable for you to drop 
them from time to time, to let them attend to the 
other studies which you think would be less be- 
neficial to them?—Yes. I cannot hope to make 
aman who has only drawn from a head succeed 
at once as a life student; I cannot hope that he 
will do that at least under two years; he will 
probably take much longer. 

1067. Have you a special class for designers ? 
—I have from time to time had special classes for 
colour and design. 

1068. Are those classes much valued by the 
persons in your district ?—No, not exactly in the 
district; they have been valued by the students 
who attended them, but they have been few in 
number. Of course there is a great deal of la- 
bour in the preparation of examples and other 
matters. 

1069. Have they been designers for particular 
manufactures ?—Generally speaking, they have 
been such people as glasspainters and decorators 
of interiors of churches, and there has been one 
potter. 

1070. Do you find that the regulations of the 
Department at all hamper you in conducting 
these classes?—I can only obtain three medals 
however large the class is; I can have no exami- 
nation paper for design, or for the figure, or for 
many things which I think might be intro- 
duced. 

1071. What do you conceive to be the great 
object of the Schools of Art?—Theoretically, 1 
take it that we are to train designers, and to raise 
the national taste by spreading good principles of 
art as broadly as we can. 

1072. Therefore, if you have trained a large 
proportion of your school to become designers, 
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house-painters, machinists, pictureframe-makers, 
and a host of others all wanting to learn some- 
thing peculiar to their calling, and of which they 
can see the immediate use. Their continuance 
in the school depends on their wants being sa- 
tisfied.” 

1039. Chairman.| Do you consider that the 
results which are shown are by these examinations 
are a proof of artistic power orof great painstaking 
on the part of the students ?—Generally speaking, 
I should say that a school which made much 
money out of results was an elementary school, 
more or less, and that more medals will be taken 
in the lower stages of instruction than in the 
higher. In the case of the prizes, of course the 
second-grade examination paper is a very low 
thing compared with a design for a medal. if a 
man has a very large class to attend to of the 
lower kind, such as the second grade or elemen- 
tary outline, he must neglect more or less the 
upper classes. I should think that as a school 
advanced, and as its courses of study become 
higher, its results in those stages would be less. 

1040. Do you think that a school which, in 
proportion to its size, is carrying off a good many 
medals is likely to be a school the students of 
which will be distinguished as artists ?—No, I 
think not. 

1041. You think that these medals will be 
usually carried off in the elementary stages; do 
you consider that they will be carried off by 
minuteness of work and laborious finish, or that 
they will be a test of the general power of draw- 
ing ?—They will show minuteness of finish and 
neatness, that being one of the principal objects 
aimed at. All the test-examples which are offered 
to us for copies contain a great deal of work. I 
should say that a school may possess a great 
amount of general power, widely spread through- 
out its classes, and bea better school, although 
taking fewer medals, than one which makes most 
wonderful drawings for the medals. 

1042. In order to make those wonderful draw- 
ings, would it not frequently happen that an 
immense proportion of time would be spent over 
the working-up of a few medal drawings ?—That 
must be the case. 

1043. Are you aware that it is a complaint 
upon the part of many masters that the students 
are induced to spend an enormous amount of time, 
upon very high finish in their drawings ?—Yes; 
all those masters whom I know personally, and 
who have had an artist’s training, complain of this. 

1044, Can you at all say what space of time is 
spent over some of those drawings /—Sometimes 
a whole summer of a stadent’s time is spent in 
making outlines from flowers and foliage; hence 
the most wonderful result is produced, but it is 
one that does not manifest a very great amount of 
drawing power. 

1045. Have you had instances within yourown 
knowledge of students:in your own school who 
have taken an inordinate length of time in working 
up drawings for medals?—Yes, This year I have 
a female student who has taken 10 months to 
make a drawing; she has missed: the medal; no 
inducements of mine could persuade that student 
to work faster, or to leave the drawing. 


1046. Were the drawings: which gained the 


medal over her drawings which were done in less 
time ?—I can searcely say; Ihave not examined 
the list with sufficient accuracy to know whether 
any medals have been awarded to drawings over 
her head. 
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1047. Have you any reason to be dissatisfied 


with the system under which a certain number of J, g 
test-examples are sent down to be copied in all ° 


the schools for taking the medals or passing the 
various stages ?—Yes; I think it is not necessary. 
It may be necessary to have one example pre- 
scribed at the beginning of each year for all the 
students to work at; but it is most essential for 
the masters’ and students’ comfort that that. ex- 
ample should be changed from year to year, I 
think that applies to all the stages. 

1048. What is your objection to that ?—This 
state of things arises: a student has missed a 
medal, but he feels that he has the power of 
gaining it, and he sets himself to the same drawing 
again; that is one disadvantage. Another disad- 
vantage is that from our teaching always the same 
thing, without any diversity, the students come to 
think that nothing can be finer and better than 
that drawing for the medal, which is a mistake. 

1049. Are the test-examples so very superior 
that it would be an advantage for a student 
to look upon them as the xe plus ultra of work. ?— 
Some of the copies are graceful, and some are 
very bad. Here are (producing two drawings) 
two copies of an early stage, namely, copying 
from the flat in ornament; there is a great 
difference between those copies. As my school 
was quoted as a school which had sent in draw- 
ings after a great deal of time had been spent 
upon one of these examples, I may speak of it. I 
have two copies here (producing them). These 
two copies are in competition together in the 
same stage: the one is graceful, containing fine 
curves, and free and flowing lines; and the other 
isa mass of small cramped work. Icannot see 
that the two things compare at all together. The 
reason why we have sent in so many copies of this 
drawing is this. Last year the inspector gave 
medals to two drawings done from this: copy 
(pointing to the Trajan scroll); therefore this 
year every student wanted to do it. The other 
was neglected, and I think only two drawings 
were sent in this year of this Tarsia. Last 
year they obtained medals for the Trajan scroll, 
and the Tarsia was passed over. The conse- 
quence was that there was a tradition in the 
school that the one drawing brought medals and 
the other did not, and I could not induce. the 
students to draw the Tarsia. 

1050. The small copy seems to have an enor- 
mous amount of work in it?—It has an enormous 
amount of small cramped work in it. 

1051. How long do you suppose it would take 
an average student to do that small copy ?—A 
sharp student, two months; an average student, 
four months. 

1052. Do you think it an advantage to an 
artizan that he should be required or encouraged 
to spend four months over a small drawing of that 
kind in finishing it up ?—I think that must depend 
upon his age. If he were aman who was out of 
his time as am apprentice, and who was getting on 
asa workman, I should not encourage him to 
do so at all; but for a boy, [I should think it 
would not be much loss to him. 

1053. Are you satisfied with the mode in which 
the examination is conducted for the second-grade 
paper?—The mode is very simple, and I have 
nothing to say against it. The pupils sit down, 
the papers are given out to them, and at the end 
of an: hour their papers arecollected. Asregards 


the: examination papers themselves, I could say’ 


much against them. 
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did not fulfil the conditions of the first: part. of 
your question; he had had previous instruction, 
though not inan Art School; he had a general 
ower of drawing which he brought with him. 
Generally speaking, it would require from 12 
months to two years, and I have even heard of an 
instance of a medal drawing having been three 
ears In progress. , : 

1027. Do you mean a single drawing that was 
being prepared for the medal ?—-A single draw- 


ing. 
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1028. In what stage or group was that ?—It 
was in the stage of shading from the flat, copying 
a lithograph ; the lithograph was probably a:very 
bad one, and that added to the difficulties of the 
student; but the case is, I believe, unquestion- 
ably true that the student was three years upon 
the drawing. 

1029. Was that an artizan?—I do not know 
what was the social condition of the person. . One 
school reports that artizans without previous 
knowledge of drawing can do medal drawings in 
six months; nine schools say they can do itin 
12 months: 12 say in two years, and 10:say more 
than two years; one master says it requires from 
three to five years. 

1030. I suppose the students would be able to 
take medals in some of the lower grades: much 
more quickly than in the more advanced grades ? 
—Certainly ; as a rule, artizans do not rise to the 
advanced grades. 

1021. I suppose that in the general run of 
schools it will be found impossible for artizans 
to get medals in all the grades ?—Yes, certainly. 

1032. Do you think that they will therefore 


cet them in the stages of figure, for imstance, or, 


design ?—Very seldom; in elementary design 
they may : it is easy, and a few broad hints from 
the master will enable a shrewd student to: pro- 
duce a very fair design. It is a comparatively 
easy medal to take, so that artizans might take 
medals in that stage of elementary design. But 
to make good designers of them, I think, would be 
along and very difficult task. 

1033. If a master lays himself out to get the 
largest payments for results, will it not be neces- 
sary for him to exercise some ingenuity in so. di- 
recting the studies of his pupils as to get them to 
try for medals in the right classes and at the right 
times ?— It will be extremely difficult ; 1 cannot 
imagine a master in a worse position than having 
to go round a school of carpenters and masons to 
induce them to take medals. There is a great 
deal of natural inertia in those men, and, besides 
that, a great prejudice against the advice of any- 
one who would, in their opinion, benefit by their 
taking it; I suppose they learn that. in ‘the 
workshop. The result is, that it is extremely 
difficult to get a man to move out of his course, 
or what he thinks is his course. For instance, a 
carpenter comes.to the class and will do nothing 
but drawings of floors and doors, because he 
thinks they will be useful to him ; we can give him 
a general idea of plan and elevation, which will in- 
clude those details as the greater includes the 
less; but it is most difficult to get him to depart 
from what he thinks good for him. ‘Therefore I 
take it that to persuade such men to work for 
medals will not be a very easy thing for the 
masters. 

1034, Aman will become suspicious if he finds 
that he is set down to something which not only 
does not appear to him at first sight useful to 
himself, but which he knows is remunerative to 
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the master ?—Yes, and worse than. suspicious : 
I think he will become rebellious ; he will not do 
it. . 

1035. Do you find, or do you know from your 
communications with other schools whether it is 
generally found, that the artizans are anxious to 
devote themselves to particular branches of study, 
and that they rather revolt from the course of 
the Department?—In one ease I have a note 
froma master, in which he says that he has 
obtained success in the classes in general by ignor- 
ing the Department’s course. 1 think I can give 
his words to show that; it is a letter from the 
master at Taunton: “ Our school has. suffered 
much from adhering too closely to the course of 
instruction laid down by the Department. Ihave 
therefore introduced a different course, namely, 
drawing direct from nature, and I find my classes 
have very much increased in consequence.” 

1036. Mr. Arthur Mills.| What is the date of 
that letter ?—It was written within a month from 
this time; I cannot tell the exact date. 

1037. Is that from Mr. Gunn ?—That is written 
by Mr. Gunn. 

1038. Mr. Maguire. | Has a master the power 
of doing that which the master in that case says 
he has done?—I think so. If he chooses to put up 
with the loss which it will oecasion him, I think 
he is free to do so. Then Mr. Newton, of the 
Durham School, writes: “Artizans,upon entering 
the school, naturally enough wish to pursue a 
course of study bearing directly upon their trade. 
In the freehand stage of outline drawing, which 
forms such a useful course of training to the eye, 
hand, and taste of all handicrafts, artizans com- 
paratively early arrive, as they think, at a useful 
degree of proficiency, when they are anxious to 
proceed with studies that are likely to be more 
practically useful to them, rather than that 
they should devote a long time to the (to them) 
tedious preparation of a large specified example 
on the chance of obtaining a medal; indeed, 
should this be urged upon them, it is more than 
likely that they will leave the school in disgust.” 
The master of the Halifax School says: “ They 
will not remain at all, unless their direct and im- 
mediate wants are satisfied, and they do not like 
entering on any long course of systematic study.” 
The Carlisle master says: ‘“ Artizans are always 
fearful that we are not doing the best we can for 
them, as the course recommended in many in- 
stances is too tedious, and does not seem to them 
to have reference to their particular trades. I 
may state very positively that they do not care to 
follow the Department’s course, and I know that 
it has a bad influence on their attendance. This 
evil will be multiplied a hundredfold under the 
New Minutes.” At Burnley the master says: 
“If I were to insist strictly upon carrying out 
the Department’s course, I should soon find empty 
benches.” The master of the school at Newcastle, 
in Staffordshire, says: “ They are reluctant to 
follow the course of instruction, as’it is useless to 
many of them. And here I may remark, that 
where a master works his students, conscientiously 
to carry out the spirit of his appointment, he 
will have low results at the examination, although, 
at the same time, his school may be in the best 
possible condition. This may seem ‘paradoxical, 
but it is my experienece.” The master of the 
Birkenhead School says: “In 19 cases out of 20, 
an artizan enters the school with the view of ac- 
quiring knowledge that bears immediately on 
his trade ; stonemasons, shipwrights,. carpenters, 

house-painters, 
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1004. Could you give any reason why the day 
and night work should not be brought into com- 
petition ?—In the case of painting from the living 
model) for instance, in the painting of a head), 
the colour of the gas has a very strong influence 
upon what is produced in the evening classes. It 
is the same in monochrome of black and white in 
which brown is used; it is impossible to see the 
yellow of the brown at night, but this at daylight 
appears in patches, and there are many other such 
cases. 

1005. Mr. Maguire.| Is that the only reason ? 
—Yes. In chalk work it is the same very much, 
and the shadows upon casts are very much blacker 
at night than in the daytime ; they might be mis- 
taken by one who is inexperienced. 

1006. Chairman.| Speaking broadly, I sup- 
pose the day-work is the work which will not be 
paid upon, and the night-work is the work which 
will be paid upon ?—Yes. 

1007. Therefore, the complaint that day-work 
ought not to be brought into competition with 
night-work might also be considered as a com- 
plaint that the work which will be paid upon 
ought not to be brought into competition with the 
work which will not be paid upon ?—Yes; I think 
there should be a separate award, speaking gene- 
rally, for ladies’ classes and artizan classes. 

1008. Do you think it isa hardship that persous 
in the superior classes should be allowed to come 
into competition for medals with persons in the 
inferior classes, and should be allowed to carry off 
those medals, and yet the master not be paid upon 
them ?—Yes; it is so, certainly. It might happen 
that artizans and members of the ladies’ class 
might be in competition for the same medal; and 
in that case, certainly, the chances are in favour of 
the ladies, who have, generally speaking, good 
taste and light hands, and a perception of form of 
amore delicate order than an artizan would pos- 
sess. It might happen that their drawings being 
so much better would keep the artizans from the 
chance of getting a medal. 

1009. Might it happ2n in a school that the 
master having brought 10 or 12 artizans up to a 
point quite equal to the medal point, may 
nevertheless receive nothing upon them, because 
he has brought three or four ladies to a point 
above that to which he has brought the artizans ? 
—Yes, and it is quite likely to be the case. 

1010. Which class would have given him most 
trouble in teaching ?—Certainly the artizan class. 

1011. Should you call that a system of pay- 
ments by results ?—It is a very partial view to 
take of actual results. 

1012. Hitherto, what has been the gain to a 
school in consequence of obtaining a certain num- 
ber of medals ?—It has seemed that a school which 
had a great many medals was a more successful 
school than one which had few; the members 
of the ladies’ classes were not unwilling to receive 
medals, and worked readily for them. 

1013. It was, therefore, no disadvantage to a 
school that the ladies and gentlemen should com- 
pete for those medals, and obtain them, to the 
exclusion of the artizans who were unable to 
compete with them ?—It was no money disadvan- 
tage. 

1014. For the future it will be a money disad- 
vantage, will it not ?—Certainly. 

1015. Supposing that a committee of a school 
is anxious to encourage a particular kind of 
teaching, for the benefit of the locality, do you 
think that it would be unfair that the master of 
0,53. 
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that school should only be paid upon a limited 
number of those whom he brings up to the stan- 
dard which the committee require ?—I think it 
would be very unfair, as not representing the 
results of his work. 

1016, Supposing a school to contain 400 or 500 
pupils, as I understand, it could not obtain more 
medals than might be obtained by a school with 
100 pupils ?—That is quite true. 

1017. Yet the labour that the master would 
have to go through would be much greater, would 
it not, in the large school ?—Very much greater. 

1018. Taking the mode in which payment 
upon results is made in the primary branch, is 
that analogous to the system pursued in the 
Schools of Art ?—I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with it to compare the two. 

1019. Are you aware that the system in the 
primary schools is this, that the payment is made 
upon every child in a school who comes up to @ 
certain standard; would you think that a more 
satisfactory system than the system which is 
proposed for the Schools of Art ?—Very much 
more so; if payments were made upon every 
student in the artizan class, that would make it 
much fairer. 

1020. It has been said, in answer to the objec- 
tion raised by the masters, that the ladies or 
gentlemen who may gain the medals without 
gaining you any payment upon them have paid 
higher fees; do you consider the fact of their 
having paid higher fees a full answer to the ob- 
jection ?—That is an answer in cases where they 
do pay higher fees; but there are many persons 
who pay the fees of the artizan classes who are 
not what would be called artizans. There are 
clerks in the receipt of 15s. or 20s. a week, 
while many artizans are in the receipt of 22. or 
31 a week. 

1021. Are there any persons in the evening 
classes who are not entitled to receive payment 
upon the medals ?—Yes; in some schools there is a 
large proportion. 

1022. It would be necessary, would it not, that 
they should fulfil the definition of an artizan in 
order to entitle you to the payment ?—Yes. | 

1023. Are you aware whether the definition of 
an artizan is one that is strictly observed in the 
different schools? —No: there has not been 
sufficient experience, I think, of the working of 
the New Minutes to enable me to answer that 
question. This definition of an artizan I had 
from the mouth of Mr. Bowler, that we were to 
consider an artizan a man in the receipt of daily 
wages, not an employer of labour, as I under- 
stood it. 

1024, It is at present the practice, is it not, in 
the schools for the students to enter themselves 
as artizans, or under some other designation ?— 
We do not inquire what their occupations may 
be; they enter the artizan class, pay the fee of 
2s. a-month, and take their share of the master’s 
instruction with the other members of that class. 

1025. Do you know whether the sons of 
master-tradesmen enter themselves as artizans in 
many cases?—Yes; I think they may fairly do 
so, as, in all probability, they will become work- 
men in some branch of industry or other. 

1026. How long do you calculate that an 
artizan who has had no previous power of draw- 
ing would require to be under instruction before 
he could qualify himself to take a medal ?—l 
have had one instance of an artizan, a carpenter, 
who took a medal in two months, but then ge 
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tment, inasmuch as figure classes are dis- 
d by the Department. I cannot imagine 
«ner of the highest class becoming so unless 
dee competent knowledge of the figure. 
ne a In what way do you consider that figure 
i ; are discouraged by the Department ?—I 
ve they are indirectly discouraged by the pre- 
ho system of payment by results, because a 
er tat wait a very long time before he can 
ees. train his students to such a pitch of per- 
tion that they may obtain medals in figure 
oe a Therefore, it is against a master’s pecu- 
fh ‘nterests to put men into the figure classes. 
He, is one discouragement. I have also in- 
tances in Which direct discouragement has been 
fered by the Department to the figure classes ; 
nasters have been recommended not to have those 
jassese A complaint has been entered against 
y teaching at Lambeth upon that score. I had 
foure class, the students of which were work- 
yo at a model, and the complaint was, that they 
ere working at work which was beyond their 
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198. You are aware that the Schools of Art 
re said to have produced some very good de- 
oners, is not that rather inconsistent with what 
ou say as to the failure of the schools to develop 
esign/—I presume you allude to a statement 
ade by Mr. Cole, which I heard the other day. 
think that the list of men that he gave consisted, 
Imost without exception, of students of old 
chools of Design, who were, therefore, not pro- 
ucts of the present system; that struck me when 
heard their names. I have here a long list of 
hen, men who have made a mark in the world; 
ey are all old students in the Schools of De- 
en, I know that in the evidence that was taken 
efore the Committee in 1849, Mr. Cole said he 
lieved it to be impossible then to point out any 
st-rate designer who had derived his instruc- 
on from a School of Design. I believe that all 
those men are, in their way, first-rate designers, 
me among them are very high-class designers, 
dothers less so. They are all students of the 
d Schools of Design. To set against such a list 
that, we have many men in manufactories now 
ho have been reared in the present schools, but 
heir design does not go so high as the highest 
ass of design. It does not, as a rule, include 
ure design, 
1129. What is the list which you speak of; is 
alist of men who are eminent in design, who 
hve been instructed in these schools ?—-It is a 
st of old students who are now engaged in Art 
cupations; Mr. Cochrane, an architect, Mr. 
ury, also an architect. Ido not know whether 
t. Barry is dead. Mr. Leonard Wyon, medal- 
st at the Mint; Mr. Armstead, a designer for 
lversmith’s work ; Mr. Phillips, a stone carver, 
iployed by Mr. Scott: he has premises of his 
n. Mr. Octavius Hudson, ornamentist, em- 
oyed on the restorations of Salisbury, Chester, 
ly, and Hereford Cathedrals; a man of pro- 
und knowledge in medieval design, and who 
s been a lecturer at Kensington. Mr. Rud- 
bck, a stone carver and sculptor; he has exhibited 
the Royal Academy. Mr. D. Pearse, a de- 
pier of glass and candelabra; his premises are 
a the Regent-cireus. Mr. Strudwick, a de- 
‘her of candelabra; he is designer at Messrs: 
llatt and Green’s. Mr. Bevis, the chief de- 
her at Messrs. Trollope’s; a man who has 
nde Messrs, Trollope’s name. Mr. George, 
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man, the decorator. Mr. Green, who is also at 
Messrs. Trollope’s. Mr. Harvey, a designer of 
carpets for Messrs. Morant’s. “Then there are 
Wills Brothers, the designers of the drinking 
fountains that have been erected so much lately. 

r. Jefferson, an ornamental designer in iron 
work ; he exhibits at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Rawlings, a designer for Berlin wool in Regent- 
street. Mr. Julian Portch, designer in wood, 
who now illustrates for “ Punch.” Mr. F ord, a 
peat painter ; and Mr. Ireland, a designer ; 

e has been employed by the Antiquarian Society. 
Dr. Dresser, an ornamentist. Mr. Nickerson, a 
designer. Mr. Cuthbert, a painter; he has 
been employed upon large works for the Depart- 
ment at times. Mr. Aldridge, a designer for 
paperhangings. Mr. Long, a designer for stained 
glass ; the brothers O’Connor, the glass painters, 
were also students; Mr. Abercrombie, a wood 
carver; Mr. W.C. Wylde, a paper designer; 
Mr. Adams, a gold medallist at the Royal 
Academy for modelling; Mr. Duval, an artist : 
Mr. Barraud, of the firm of Lavers & Barraud, 
the glass painters; Mr. Slocombe, a designer, and 
Mr. Norbury, a designer and artist; Mr. Durrant, 
a modeller—his original works, I am told, are still 
used in the Departmental Schools as examples, but 
I cannot point to them—I do not know them— 
Mr. Lingford, a designer for paper and china; 
Mr. Silas Rice, the master of Stoke School, who 
was employed in decorating a summer house in 
the gardens of Buckingham Palace, a very good 
designer. Those are all old Schools of Design 
men, and I suppose they were educated at the 
schools Mr. Cole referred to. 

1130. Do you consider that there is any 
difference between principles upon which the old 
Schools of Design were conducted, as regarded 
the Art teaching, and the principles upon which 
the present Schools of Art are conducted ?—I 
think there is a very vital difference; the master 
in the Schools of Design was subsidised, and, 
therefore, he was quite free to follow his own 
feeling with his students. If he were an artist, 
he would know that the study of the figure was 
essential, and he could follow it to any extent he 
pleased. If a master does that now it is at his 
own loss. 

1131, Are you speaking from your knowledge 
of the system of the old Schools of Design when 
you say that the master was left free ?—I am 
speaking rather from tradition; I was not in our 
old Schools of Design myself, I was in the Royal 
Academy at the time they existed. 

1132. You do not happen to know that there 
were cases in which masters were removed from 
Schools of Design, because they did not follow 
the course prescribed by the Department ?—I 
was not aware of that. ; 

1133. You are of opinion that the present 
system of teaching is not one which is calculated 
to produce designers of the same high class as 
the men whose names you have been reading 
over to us ?—Quite so. 

1134, On account, as I understand you, of a 
discouragement or want of sufficient attention to 
teaching the figures and the higher classes of 
design ?—That is quite my opinion. 

1135, Have you any further evidence to give 
the Committee with regard to the opinion that is 
entertained of the comparative uselessness of the 
library and museum at South Kensington to the 
schools ?—I have a mass of general answers from 
the country masters upon that point, the general 
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tenor of which I stated the other day. It is felt 
also by the students training, that is, those who 
are to become the future masters, that the Mu- 
seum and Library are not as useful to them as 
they should be whilst they are in training. I have 
here a statement which has been signed by every 
one of the students in training at the present 
time, with one exception, to this effect: “ We, 
the students in training at the Central School, 
Sonth Kensington, declare that the Art Col- 
lections and Library of the South Kensington 
Museum are far from affording us that assistance 
in our studies which is declared to be their pri- 
mary object. The regulations of the Department 
require our constant attendance in the school 
during school hours, whilst in the intervals be- 
tween the hours of study the Library and Museum 
are closed, during a great proportion of the year, 
on those days which are called students’ days: 
persons unconnected with the Department have, 
therefore, greater facilities for using the Library 
and Collections afforded them than have we, the 
‘students, for whose training and Art-education 
it is stated they were principally intended.” I 
believe that until last July the Museum was not 
used for examination purposes; it was used then 
only in one section, for work that had to be pre- 
pared for a high certificate in the class of his- 
toric ornament, and students were required: to 
make sketches in the Museum for that work, 
but no examination was held upon the objects 
in the Museum till last July. 

1136. As you are speaking of the dissatisfaction 
which exists on the part of the students in the 
training-school upon that point, can you tell the 
Committee, from your own knowledge of the 
state of the training-school when you were in it, 
or from what you may have known of it since, 
whether there are any other causes of complaint 
which the students in the training-school have? 
—I can speak of it from my own experience; I 
was there for three years. I entered it as a 
student from the Royal Academy, anxious and 
willing to draw and paint the figure. For two 
years Iwas not allowed to touch a brush; I was 
employed wholly in mechanical and architectural 
drawing, a work which was particularly disa- 
greeable tome. I consider that my school must 
have lost a part of my power in consequence of 
my being obliged to lie fallow so long. That is 
generally the case; the students have not suffi- 
cient facility for studying as artists. 

1137. Do the students complain at all of their 
loss of time in teaching in the parochial schools? 
—They complain very grievously. I havea table 
here, from which it appears that one man has 
recently been employed for some time past im 
teaching in eight parochial Those 
schools, I presume, bring the Department: 57. 
each; so that, whatever pay that man may 
receive, he earns for the Department 40 /. a-year 
by. his parochial teaching. 

1148. When it is stated, then, that a master 
costs the Department a certain sum for training, 
do you think that the amount which he earns by 
that teaching ought to be deducted ?—Surely it 
ought; it brings hard cash to the Department; 
payments are made by the parochial schools to 
the Department for the work which that: man 
does in the parochial schools. I have-a-case here 
of a man who, in four: years, has received 221 1. ; 
he has given 780 lessons.in different schools, and 
has. been employed 1,344 hours in teaching; so 
that he»may consider that he is paid 3's. 34 d. per 
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hour’s lesson. There are a number of sin; 
statements. I will take the case of one stude 
a Mr. Macdonald. He tells me that he joing 
the training-class in February 1859, and wag ; 
mediately put in charge of three parochial schoo), 
which oceupied seven hours a-week of his tin: 
three hours in teaching, and four in travelling 
At the end of two sessions he was relieved of his 
parochial teaching, and made a pupil-teach 
in the Architectural Room, teaching student 
who pay fees. It would be difficult to g 
what, proportion of his time was occupied 
in teaching in this position, as he had to be COn 
tinually in the room-and be ready to give Assist, 
ance to any student who was in want of it, anj 
at the same time to pursue his own studies. }j, 
says he considers that at least eight hours a weg, 
would be under the mark. On being relieved ¢ 
this duty, after two or three sessions, he was mag 
a pupil-teacher in the Elementary Room, where, 
similar proportion of his time was occupied jy 
teaching. For the last four sessions he has give 
one lecture a week in the Central School, q 
geometry and perspective, to students who pa 
fees. He considers that he gives teaching {, 
classes who bring remuneration to the Depar, 
ment. 

11389, Have you any further evidence to ging 
with reference to the complaints against th 
examples used in the schools?—I have on 
general complaint to make, namely, that th 
examples are bad ; and some particular complaints 
that, in some stages, there are no examples a 
all. A large class of artizans is composed pring. 
pally, in our neighbourhood at least, of engineen 
and men engaged in the building trade, such y 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, jomers, plumber, 
and men engaged in doing all the work thatix 
required to build a house. The Department offer 
an examination and a prize for a successfil 
examination to an engineer for mechanical dray. 
ing, but it offers no inducement to.a man engagel 
in building. It offers a medal for engineerin 
drawing, for a drawing done from a machine, but 
it offers no encouragement to a builder fors 
drawing done from a house. ‘The only medal i 
that section is for architectural design, and | 
think it is obvious that it is impossible to educate 
a bricklayer to such an extent that we can get a 
architectural design out of him; that is to say, 
design for a public building, or for a good-lookin 
house. We can teach the construction of a house, 
but not the design; that belongs to an artist, t0 
an architect. I think there is-a great want of1 
medal in that section; and some stimulus aul 
encouragement is wanted, by means of an exat 
ination, to the large class of men who are engagel 
in the building trades. Then we have no dir 
crams of design that I am acquainted with. We 
have very expensive books, but even the best 
them (I suppose Owen Jones’s “ Grammar d 
Ornament” is the best, or-one of the best, to be 
consulted upon many points) is a book to which 
you can refer students, but not a book up0 
which you can give a class-lecture. There’ 
fore I think there: is a great need for design} 
diagrams. 

1140, Are you satisfied with the examples ! 
the figure stages?—I stated to the Committe 
before, that the figure examples in outline I think 
are vile: that is not a mere matter: of opinion, ! 
is'a thing which can be demonstrated; they # 
often wrong in anatomy, and wrong in proportl0 
besides heing drawn ina style that is particulary 
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eless'and untrue. It does not help a student 
er after-studies to have drawn one of those 
samp * With regard to the examinations, do-you 
. _ objection expressed asto the mode of 
paren” upon the examinations of children in 
. searneliial schools ?-Yes. There is a very 
me inconsistency there. The Department 
or that it wishes to pay upon results ; one 
anal expects, therefore, that all the results 
3 obtains, in the recognised classes, will 
i paid on, but that is not the case. Take the 
<e of a child in a poor school ; if he takes two 
rizes in the first orade (that is, in the grade of 
amination caleulated for that child), payment 
| only made upon one of ‘those ypapers. Again 
‘may, and frequently does, happen that a boy, 
‘ho has taken a first-grade prize in freehand 
rawing this year wishes to take a second-grade 
rize for freehand drawing, and is also able to take 
eometry: but he is not allowed to go in for two 
rades in the same year; he must wait till next 
ear. Supposing a master thinks a boy is forward 
mnough to try for a second-grade prize as well as 
first-grade prize, It would certainly be an en- 
puragement to the lad to gain a second-crade 
rize; but the master receives no payment for 
aving taught the boy up toa grade which would, 
ithout such teaching, have been above his 
ower, and which is above ‘the average of boys 
his age. ' 

1142. Then it appears that it is a payment 
pon results, provided that the results are not 
o good, is it not ?—Quite so. It is a payment 
pon one paper, and only one paper, in a low 
rade, and does not admit of any extension up- 
ards; if such ‘an extension is made it is the 
aster’s loss. 
1143. Do you consider'an examination once a 
ear a sufficient test of results?—Very insuffi- 
ient in poor schools. .In the first place, the 
erage time that a child remains ‘in school, I am 
pid (it applies to the Lambeth School, I'suppose), 
under a year (11 months); that shows that 
ere is a constant change of children. I should 
y that when my children are examined in 
arch, I only obtain a chance of ‘testing those 
uldren who happen ‘to be in the ‘school at that 
me; hundreds, orat least a hundred, may have 
rived at the standard of excellence before that 
me, and left the school. 
sting the results of teaching in these schools, is 
p have a more frequent examination, a quarterly, 
r a monthly one, which may be held by the 
tt-master instead of by the Inspector. 

l144. Have you any results to give the 
ommittee to show that ‘the examination is un- 
tisfactory ? I think you stated that it is con- 
dered unsatisfactory in some cases?—It is'unsatis- 
ctory in respect to what I have just mentioned. 
have here a paper giving ‘the results of my 
‘amimation which is just past, from which I find 
at 26 children took 39 papers: the master 
celves payment upon the 26-children, and ‘not 
on the 39 papers, which are results. I will 
ke another case: invanother school 28 children 
bok 32 papers; im another school 24 children 
ok 25 papers. ‘Dherefore you see it happens 
at, in spite of ‘these discouragements, masters 
e loth not to let a boy have two chances’; 
7 So it constantly happens that a few boys 
il take a ereat many papers. With respect 
the second-grade paper, I understood Mr. 
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had ‘not arrived at such ‘a pitch of ‘profi- 
ciency that they could take second - grade 
papers. I have here the ‘facts of this year’s 
examination: 15 second-grade papers have been 
taken by children in 10 schools; they have been 
actually ‘taken. But those results will not be 
acknowledged; the masters will receive no ac- 
knowledgment of them of any kind whatever. 
If a boy obtains a prize in the second grade, he 
obtains the prize, and there is an end of it. ‘The 
master, for coaching those boys up through such 
a difficult examination for them, receives no 
acknowledgment. Generally, with ‘regard to 
these second-grade papers, I would say that the 
mechanical examination paper has been perverted 
from its original intention. It now becomes a 
very difficult test of geometrical knowledge, both 
of solid geometry and orthographic projection, 
which we can never hope to give to our masons, 
bricklayers, and engineers. One of the last 
papers was really a deeply scientific paper, and 
not one of that class of men could touch it, 
although they had been well prepared. I think 
they have a high degree of general knowledge, 
but they could not understand the technicalities 
in that paper: it was the case of the ungula, 
upon which a question was asked on a former 
day. Another point I might mention is, that in 
the free hand section of the second grade, examina- 
tion papers of various degrees of difficulty are 
used im the same school at the same examination. 
At the last examination at Lambeth there were 
an easy and a difficult freehand paper: 16 of my 
students chanced to get the easy freehand paper, 
and 7 of them took prizes; 7 passed, and 2 
failed: 34 of my students chanced to get a 
difficult paper, and not one of them got a prize ; 
only 2 passed, and 32 failed. I cannot think 
that these students competed upon equal grounds. 
I mentioned it at the time that these papers were 
given out, to the inspector, Mr. Wylde, and he 
said, “It is all taken into consideration; the 
different degree of power required is taken into 
consideration ; you will find that the same pro- 
portion will pass in both cases.” But I noted 
the students at the time, and the result has'come 
out exactly as I anticipated; the difficult paper 
completely floored the students. There is another 
point which [ wish to mention; most extra- 
ordinary results came out froin the examination. 
There is one case (the case of Birkenhead), 
where it happened that a small child who was 
proposed for the first-grade examination, by some 
accident, got into the second-grade room, and 
without any fear sat down and ‘took the second- 
‘ grade paper; and she has been one of the two who 
have come out with a prize out of nearly 70 
papers executed. 

1145. What do you infer from that ?—'Lhat 
there must be something wrong inthe examination 
of the papers; that isthe master’s inference. He 
has laid a complaint or a representation of the 
case before the Department, and I have his-corres- 
pondence here. He chose the students carefully, 
and he could not imagine that that child could do 
a second-erade paper. With respect to another 
point, the mechanical examination papers were 
stated to be set from Mr. Binns’ book (the Rule 
of Thumb Book, as it was ‘called); that has 
certainly not been the case with the papers that 
have been lately issued, as the subjects are entirely 
different. 

1146. Mr. Lowe.| You were brought up, I 
think ‘you say, at the training-school at South 

K 2 Kensington ? 
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Kensington ?—I was brought up at the training- 
school at South Kensington. 

1147. How long were you there ?—I have no 
record; I think I was there about three years. 

1148. In what year did you take your certifi- 
cate ?—I[ have no notes here ; the first certificate 
T should think I took in 1856. 

1149. You took a good many certificates, did 

ou not ?—Four certificates. 

1150. During that time did you pay anything 
for your instruction ?—From March till October 
I paid nothing and received nothing ; that was in 
the year 1856. 

1151. I mean during the time that you were a 
student, before you got your certificates ?—I was 
never a student in the schools, only in the train- 
ing class. 

1152. Were you not a student in the training 
college in South Kensington?—No; I was a 
student in the training class, but not in the 
School of Design. 

1153. You were in the class under Mr. 
Burchett, were you not ?—Yes. 

1154. For three years, I think you told us?— 
Yes. 

1155. Did you pay anything for instruction 
during that time ?—Nothing. 

1156. Did you receive anything from Govern- 
ment?—From March to October I received 
nothing ; after that I received 1/. a week for 
about four or five months, and after that 30s. 
a week. 

1157. You stated, did you not, that you 
received 230/. altogether ?—Yes. 

1158. You received a certificate in course of 
time ?—Yes. 

1159. Upon that certificate, for some years, 
you received payments ?— Yes. 

1160. Now those payments are commuted into 
a different kind of payment, are they not ?—Yes. 

1161. And you consider that a breach of faith 
with you, do you not ?—Yes. 

1162. Will you tell me why ?—I was induced 
to enter the training class upon what I considered 
to be a definite promise on the part of the officers 
of the Department that, if I obtained certain cer- 
tificates, and afterwards did certain work, I should 
receive certain fixed payments. 

1163. For the rest of your life ?—Yes, as long 
as I did certain work. 

1164. Did you find that in any Minutes ?— 
[ found it in the Minutes. 

1165. You quoted some passages from the 
Minutes, I think, upon your last examination ?— 
Yes, I quoted the Minutes. 

1166. Here is the passage that you quoted: 
« The following are the measures which the De- 
partment is empowered to take for the establish- 
ment of local schools of science and Art. First, 
to prepare, train, and certify masters, &c. to 
guarantee them certain incomes for a limited 
time ;” is that what you refer to ?—It is the third 
portion. 

1167. Then it is not those words, “ to guaran- 
tee them certain incomes for a limited time,” that 
you rely upon ?—No, that I think did not apply 
to the certificates. 

1168. “In case the allotted portion of the fees 
of the students is not at first sufficient to reach 
the required amount, and in addition to make 
fixed annual payments according to their require- 
ments;” is that what you rely upon ?—That is 
the most important part. 

1169. That you think implied that the De- 
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partment were bound, as long as you Contin,» 
to do that work, to make you this payment a 
think so. 

1170. You think that the Government had 
no power, supposing they found the existi, 
system disadvantageous, to make any alteratio, 
in it?—Of course the whole matter dependey 
upon the vote of Parliament; otherwise, the eq 
issued by the Department had no power 
alter it. 

1171. Do you think that if the Government o 
the Department found the system working baq| 
it would have been a breach of faith on their pay, 
to propose to Parliament to alter the payment; 
—Yes, without consulting us first. 

1172. If, after consulting you, they had foun, 
that you objected, do you think they were bounj 
not to do it ?—I think so. 

1173. In other words, you think that the r, 
quirements of the public service, as judged of}, 
the Department, must entirely give way to th 
claim which you consider you had under th 
Minute ?—Yes. 

1174. Are you aware that in the parallel cag 
of the elementary schools those certificates hay 
been done away with, and a different form of pay. 
ment substituted ?—Yes. 

1175. And that under the authority of Parl. 
ment ?—Yes. 

1176. Are you aware that those certificaty 
were granted at a much earlier period than your 
—I do not know about that. 

1177. They began in 1846?—I know it wa 
about that time. 

1178. Can you distinguish between their cag 
and yours, and show how, although they hay 
been declared by Parliament to have no vestei 
interest in those payments upon certificates, ye 
you have ?—I do not know the exact condition 
under which the National schoolmasters receivel 
their certificates. I consider that we receivel 
our certificate money for certain work which th 
Department asked from us, which was utterly u- 
remunerative, and that, although that work i 
still asked of us, the payment which was our com 
pensation for it is to be taken away from us.; 

1179. What consideration do you think th 
Government had from you for making you thi 
promise to pay you this sum upon your certificat 
all your life? What had you done for the Gover 
ment to entitle you to such a boon ?— What I ww 
engaged in doing, teaching Art to a mass of art 
zans upon certain sound principles. 

1180. Then when you ceased to teach the att: 
zans the consideration failed, did it not ?—Quitt 
so, if I ceased to carry out my engagement. 

1181. If the Government exonerated you fro 
doing that, that part of the consideration wi 
gone, was it not ?—Yes, I think so. 

1182. The Government acts like other peopl 
I suppose, upon reasonable considerations ?—Yes 

1183. What had you done for the Governmet! 
that they should enter into such a binding obl: 
gation with you?—I had consented to change ™ 
profession; to become a teacher of Art to artizali 
and to qualify myself to take certain certifical? 
with the view of teaching what I had learnt? 
the school, upon a certain plan which the Gover 
ment thought was a good plan for artizans 10 be 
taught upon. 

1184. And you had received some very valuabl 
from Government, had you not ?—Yes, valuablé 
as regards my powers as a teacher, but not at 
valuable to me as an artist. 

1185. Y« 


i 2301., whilst in traini 
1135. You se bn a crt raining, 
the Government, cid y $ es. 

7186 Do you consider that, the Government 
ying expended that money upon you while you 
Ww’, training, that was a promise to spend so 
o more money upon you during the rest of 
‘e, 9 No, it was not in consideration of the 

yernment having paid me money, but, in con- 
jeration of my having given up my time ; I did 

; consider that I was paid by Government 
nile ] was studying, inasmuch as the allowance 
il [ received was not sufficient to live upon ; 
was partial aid only. l 
1187. Do you view the certificate as an assist- 
nce intended ay ee ap by Government; is 

your notion f—T es, | 
els In order to raise the master’s salary 
‘cher than it otherwise would be if there were 
df ?—Yes 

aid from the Government : bin! 

"1189. Your claim is, that your salaries are to 
eraised to an artificial height by the action of 
Kovernment; that is what the masters ask, is it 
ot?-Yes. With regard to the word “ artificial,” 

- observe that it can never be raised to any 
a t. I could never be demoralized by 
reat extent. i nev - 
y large income received upon that score, as it 
4s limited to 50/. a year. 

[ 190, You mean to say that you claim to receive 
ut of the eet = the wri oe nie eso 
han you could obtain in he market, 1 overn- 
mr not interfere; is that your claim ?— 
o: | think if I were allowed to go into the 
arket, with my power as a teacher, [ should do 
ery well, and not require any help; but I am 
ot allowed to go free into the market. 

1191. Why not ?—Because I have to teach 
rtizan classes at certain fixed fees. 

1192. You may cut yourself loose from the 
tovernment altogether, and set up as a private 
eacher, may you not ?—Yes. 

1193. Then you do think that Government is 
nnder an obligation to you to raise your income 
0 ee tee ar ae a in the _ 
narket ?—I distinctly think so, so long as 1 am 
ngaged in doing Government work. 

1194. Do you find anything in the Minutes to 
leclare a it is the : — of 9 ae 
oraise the incomes of the masters a higher 
ate than they would otherwise get ?—No, there 
sno Minute which treats of the income which a 
naster is to get. 
1195. The Minutes constantly say, do they not, 
hat it is the object of Government to assist local 
Schools of Art ?—Yes. 

1196. Your claim is, that the money is not paid 
0 assist the local Schools of Art, but to assist the 
nasters of local Schools of Art ?—In the first 
lace, it is paid to assist the master and indirectly 
t assists the school, for he can, by that means, 
fford to do work in the school for which he is 
hot otherwise paid, 

1197. If the Government should think that a 
‘chool could be paid in any other way, you think 
t should still continue to be paid in the same way, 
recause of the vested right of the master of the 
school ?—Yes; I think it affects his vested right. 
[think it may be so ealled. 

1198. You stated, as I understood, that the 
‘overnment receives a considerable sum of 
money from the parochial schools ?—Yes. 

1199. And that the masters do not get that 
Be ?—No; the masters do not receive that 
J honey, 


Bi What money does the Government re- 
Od, 
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ceive from the parochial schools ?—I presume 51. 
a-year for each hour’s lesson given. I do not 
know whether the schools all pay that; 1 know 
that some pay it. The sum is 5/. a-year for 
every hour’s instruction. 

1201. ‘To whom is that paid ?—To the central 
department. 

1202. Where do you find that ?—I have been 
the bearer of such sums of money. 

1203. How long ago was that ?—That was 
when I was teaching a parochial school in 1856 
and 1857. 

1204, You do not know how it stands under 
this Minute which you come here to attack ?—I 
ery every reason to think it remains as I have 
said. 

1205. Mr. Adderley.| Did you mean to say 
that 51. was paid for every hour’s instruction ?— 
For every hour’s instruction per week 5/1. a-year 
is paid. 

1206. Mr. Lowe.| The school pays that 57.?— 
Yes, the managers of the parochial school. 

1207. The managers pay 5/. to the Govern- 
ment, is that your notion ?—Yes, that is my idea. 

1208. You complained of the examples for 
teaching the figure, did you not ?—Yes. 

1209. Have you taken a certificate for the 
group of the human figure ?—I have not. 

1210. Have you publicly exhibited any works 
of Art, including the human figure ?—No; I 
never exhibited such works. 

1211. Do you know who is the artist of the 
outlines you complain of ?—I do not know who 
was the artist. I have forgotten; but I know 
that they were drawn or reproduced by Mr. 
Hermann, the present deputy head master. 

1212. You do not know who is the artist who 
furnishes these outlines to the Department?—No. 

1213. Do you know that Mr. Herbert went 
over those outlines and revised them ?—Mr. Her- 
mann has told me that Mr. Herbert was respon- 
sible for the inaccuracies. 

1214. Do you think that Mr. Herbert is a 
sufficient authority for a public department to act. 
upon in such a matter ?—Amply sufficient; but 
the outlines are incorrect nevertheless. 

1315. Have you, as the secretary to the 
Association of Art Masters, issued a series of 
questions to the various schools?—I have. 

1216. Can you put in evidence an abstract of 
the answers you have received with the names of 
the assenting, dissenting, or neutral parties who 
give the answers ?—They are ieaeel as yet. 
I am still in receipt of answers, I received some 
this morning and some yesterday up to this time. 
I could do it. 

1217. Will you do so up to the time when you 
receive your evidence to correct ?—Yes. 

1218. You have spoken of students not getting 
sufficient advantage out of the library collection ; 
have they ever made any remonstrance to the 
authorities upon the subject ?—I am not aware. 

1219. How was their remonstrance forwarded 
to you ?—It was sent to me by one of the students 
of the training class, who hoped, by means of the 
representation I might make, to have such a con- 
dition of things altered. 

1220. Did you say to him that you thought he 
would do wisely if he were to go first to the 
authorities and see whether he could not obtain 
what he wanted from them before instructing you 
to make a complaint to this Committee ?—-[ did 
not; it was only recently sent to me, and L 
brought it here. 

K 3 1221. Upon 
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1221. Upon consideration do not you think 
that it would have been better if you had done 
so?—He was complaining of a state of things 
which had been existing for some time, and we 
were endeavouring to get it set right. 

1222. Do you think itis desirable, with respect 
to a Government establishment like this that a 
-young man should be encouraged to make com- 
plaints of this sort to Committees, without 
endeavouring to obtain redess from the authorities 
of the Department ?—There 1s a general feeling 
of the uselessness of making remonstrances to the 
authorities ; we cannot get them attended to. 

1223. My question is, do you think that it is 
desirable in the case of a Government depart- 
ment like this that a young man should be 
encouraged to make complaints of this sort to 
Committees, without endeavouring to obtain 
redress from the authorities of the Department ? 
—It is wrong to encourage them to make those 
complaints, if no ground for complaint existed. 

1224. Are not all the students free to the 

library ?—Yes. 
_ 1225. Do you think it desirable that they 
should leave their other studies at their own will 
and convenience to use the library ?—Not at 
their own will and convenience, but under proper 
restrictions. 

1226. I understood you to say that the com- 
plaint was that they were required to spend their 
time in the school instead of in the hbrary ?— 
Yes. 

1227. Do you think that that is an improper 
requirement ?—I think they might also be re- 
quired to spend time in learning art in the 
Museum and especially in the library. I be- 
lieve the masters in the country do not know the 


library as they should. 


1228. You say there are no examples in 
building construction ?—There are no examples 
in the architectural section—in building construc- 
tion we have some very old ones—they are quite 
old fashioned. 

1229. You have examples, then ?—Yes. 

1230. Have you not the plates of the Wool- 
wich course in use at your school ?—I have; I 
can show them; they were done many years 
ago. 

1231. Those are what you allude to as being 
old, I suppose ?—Yes; they are old and not of 
the proper kind to set before our students. This 
(producing a drawing ) illustrates what I mean; 
this is the only sheet of staircases issued by the 
Department. I cannot give such an example 
as this to a joiner to teach him the construction 
of a staircase, since the scale is much too small 
to allow of anything being shown of the accurate 
construction of it does not give 
them the details they want. Many years ago, 
I made this drawing (producing another drawing) ; 
it was traced by a student, and has been in 
considerable use ; you will see how it has been 
worn by its constant use; this shows what a 
staircase should be; everything in it is drawn 
to the i scale. I say that is a useful ex- 
ample, and the other one is, practically, useless ; 
it is a mere sketch of a staircase, with abso- 
lutely no detail in it such as a joiner can learn; 
it is the same as with other things; the scale is 
wrong, and the system of construction is also 
wrong very often. 

1232. Are there not other examples of building 
construction which you can obtain through the 
10/. and 10s. prizes ?—Yes; we have been com- 


a staircase : 


have the Government take, therefore, to 


pelled to buy a number. This (producing a ny 
ing) is the only sheet in which a drawing gf" 
house oceurs, and I think the Committee ty 
say that one can hardly take that as an illus 
tion of architectural beauty; that is the on 
illustration of a house that the Department ofa, 
Again, the scale is much too small to giv, 
man an accurate notion of the parts and a 
struction of a house. ’ 

1233. Do you think that in your schoo : 
really is the duty of the Government to alg, 
everything exactly to your wants; and that 4 
Central Department ought to ‘be employed i 
things of that sort ?—I think it is the duty of 4, 
Government to issue good copies; in fact, thy 
very best copies that can be produced, Copia 
issued abroad, if there are none good enough 4 
home, for the use of schools. Lambeth Tequirg, 
teaching building construction no more than B}, 
mingham, of course; but we must have gp, 
building construction copies at both places, anj 
we have bad ones. 

1234. Can you suggest any steps that th 
Government could take towards meeting thoy 
wishes of yours with regard to the details of ay) 
—I could do so if I had time. 

1235. Those Departments are under the contry| 
of gentlemen who are not artists themselves, ay 
who have not such knowledge as to be able to q 
those things themselves; what step would yo 
et the 
best examples they can for the schools ?—I speak 
without having thought upon the subject; but] 
think we should have at least copies of all th 
examples that are used in the continental schools 
they should be sent to a central office here; andy, 
masters should decide upon them as to whethe 
those examples, or examples like them, would be 
useful for issue to our schools. I think if we hal 
such a system as exists in the:German polytech. 
nic schools for the supply of copies »to ow 
schools, it would be a very great boon to th 
schools in this country. 

1236. Do you think that the Government ca 
do better than to select gentlemen of profession 
reputation and ability, and put these matters into 
their hand ?—No; they could not do better than 
select gentlemen of professional reputation ant 
skill, but they should be active. We have hal 
no new examples in this stage since the Depart 
ment was a Department. I believe they wer 
issued at the beginning, and they have remained 
until now. In the case of mechanical drawing, 
no examples whatever have been issued ; andi 
the case of designs, only two sheets of elementary 
designs, which were formed upon the principle 
of sticking white wafers upon blue patches; they 
were simply dises of different diameters. 

1237. Chairman.| Am I right in inferring 
from what you have stated, that there is a feeling 
in many of the country schools, that they att 
rather starved in point of copies, while large 
sums are expended upon the purchase of works 
of Art for the central museum, from which they 
get very little good ?—Yes; I distinctly know 
that to be the feeling throughout the country. 

1238. They think that more attention shoul 
be paid to, and more money spent upon, the sele¢ 
tion of good copies for the Schools of Art through 
out the country, and less upon the purchase ¢ 
expensive works for the central collection’~ 
Yes; I think so. 

1239. Mr. Lowe.| Has that ever been rep! 


sented to the Department ?—I do not know ‘ 
an 


¢ in which that has been done, but I'am 
e that it must have been represented, as 
have felt it so strongly. 1 was present some 
pen goo at the only master’s meeting at which 
ear re right to be present, and there all 
ce asters: declared that they had no architec- 
” “ ‘es and no mechanical drawing copies: 
ual cai to be a universal want. I suggested 
me to the Department for supplying that want. 
Pian did not involve asking the Department 
vy F ything but the postage. But the Depart- 
; did not consider my plan a good one, and 
wea se fell through. If that plan had been 
"4 TS | think the schools, at their own costs 
ould have had a set of very good examples by 
bo: Wey do you think that the Govern- 
al ought to interfere in assisting your school 
; al] ?—Art cannot live without some subsidy, 
rat is a general principle, and I think that you 
an only ensure artisans being taught systematic 
rawing DY binding a set of men to teach it? , 
1241. Is not the education of the artizans of a 
own a local matter, to be provided for by the in- 
rustry of that town, just like lighting or watch- 
1c, or any other local matter?—I think that is 
nother question; but I think the history of the 
ation shows that people never looked after the 
rt interests of their country. Probably it is 
ecause they concern so few members of the 
ommunity comparatively. 

1242. Then you think that it is not a local 
natter that ought to be left to local agency ?—I 
hink to a considerable extent it is a local matter 
hat ought to be left to local agency, and I think 
is left to local agency, inasmuch as the locality 
upplies the students who pay the fees. 

1243. I understand you to be complaining of 
yhat appears to a man who is not an artist to be 
very’ small details; you complain that the 
rovernment has not circulated to your schools 
he right sort of examples. I cannot trace in 
rour mind the slightest notion that it is the duty 
f the school to supply them to itself?—The 
chool cannot supply them to itself; it has no 
unds; the fees are not more than sufficient to 
ay the expenses; if it wishes to continue the 
yovernment course, it must obtain copies from 
he Government. 
1244. Do. you think it is desirable that’ the 
wovernment of this country should be employed 
n keeping up institutions that have no substan- 
ive power to maintain themselves, and that only 
lang upon its help and depend upon it for sub- 
istence ?—That is a very broad question. I 
hink these schools increase the national wealth, 
nd that therefore they are worthy of a subsidy. 

1245. You think that, being to be assisted, 
hey ought to be assisted out of central and not 
ut of local funds ?—Yes. 

1246. Mr. Maguire.| You were asked why the 
yovernment should assist these schools; has not 
he Government, either directly or indirectly, 
aken the management or control of these schools 
nto their own hands ?—Y es, absolutely as regards 
ertain classes; artizan classes. 

1247, And ‘it lays down certain rules from 


quite. sur 


an depart, does it not ?—It limits us consider- 
ly. in the fees and the time of our attendance, 
nd inthe course of study which is pursued. 

1248. In fact’ the: Minutes» made by the 


Art, have the efféet of greatly influencing’ the 


ich neither the master nor the schoolmanagers® 


‘overnment, or the Department of Science’and | 
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fortunes of the master and officers of the school ? 
—Yes, very materially indeed. 

_ 1249. So much so that the late Minute is con- 
sidered, if I understand you rightly, to be fatal 
to many schools and most detrimental to the posi- 
tion of the masters ?—I could answer, if I might 
be allowed, by reading a letter from a country 
school, which is a very sad one; but [ 
think it is typical of what must happen, 
more or less, to many country schools. This is 
from the Truro School of Art; the master says: 
““T’ may as well state at once how our school 
suffers by the new regulations. I do not believe 
that we shall be able to obtain a single penny 
from the Department this year. We used to take 
about half+a-~dozen medals a-year, but this year 
we have so few medal works done that it is use- 
less to send them up (we do not send any). The 
medals were usually taken by ladies, and by 
students that competed for free studentships. 
The latter will not work for medals since free 
studentship is abolished. Neither can I afford to 
spend so much time as I used to, in order to 
get the ladies on, as there is nothing given on 
account. of their medals. I could afford time 
better when I‘had the certificate-money. As to 
prize-money on account of result of examima- 
tion; Ido not suppose that we shall have a suffi- 
cient number of students for-an examination, as 
I have given up all parcchial schools. Art pupil 
teachers being discontinued, I could not obtain 
assistance to teach them, neither could I myself 
attend the parochial schools without pay; the 
school managers having a claim to two-thirds of 
the prize-money, though they pay nothing for 
teaching drawing. I used to get a few pounds 
every year'on account of pupil teachers in paro- 
chial schools, but under the new regulations their 
own masters prefer having the pound for them- 
selves. Besides, if we could have an examina- 
tion this year the second grade free hand example 
is so difficult at present that few would be able 
to pass. A's to geometry and perspective, artizans 
do not’ wish to leave their work to take a paper 
for which they have no chance for a prize, unless 
they be able to work the two papers excellently, 
and even then I cculd have nothing for them, 
unless they had been in school five months, no 
matter how hard we work, nor what overtime be 
spent. With regard to 10/. for the report, I 
should’ not grudge the time required for book- 
keeping, were the 10/. even secured, but they 
are to be paid on condition that the report be 
satisfactory, and of course it will not’ be satis- 
factory where no medals, &c., are obtained. I 
have, therefore, only to meet starvation in the 
best way I can.” 

1250. Do you think that the results described 
in that letter are simply due to that which either 
is, or is likely to be, the result of the operation 
of the new Minute in the various provincial 
schools. of the empire ?—Yes; it epitomizes all 
the points upon which injury is felt by the schools ; 
it has reached the extreme limit, I believe, in 
this case, but it would have the effect of shutting 
up many schools. 

1251. Did these: Minutes come by surprise 
upon’ your school managers, and upon yourself; 


T-could answer that better if I were a country 


master, because in London one hears rumours. 
1252. Had the country masters any knowledge 
of such a change’ being about to: be made ?—I 
think not; they were not’ consulted in any wa 
before the change. | 
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increased number of Art students throughout the 
country, to consult the managers of local schools, 
and see whether certain’ changes would be 
attended by a beneficial’ or the contrary result ? 
—I think it would have been a very necessary 
step to do so, and only a civil thing to do. 

1254. Leaving the civility and courtesy aside, 
do you think as a matter of absolute necessity 
that it would have been right; that there should 
have been such a communication with the schools, 
in order to understand the necessary or probable 
result of such a change ?—I think so; the local 
schools must know more of the requirements of 
their own locality than the Central Depart- 
ment. 

1255. Has not the wise interference of the 
Government in Schools of Art in assisting them 
and getting them under a central management, 
had this effect, that private teaching is very nearly 
destroyed throughout the country ?—I do not 
think it has had that effect. My experience is, 
that the more opposition a school gets, the more 
the numbers in the school increase; and I would 
say, as an illustration of that principle, that I 
think many of my head students have become 
teachers of drawing in my neighbourhood, and 
have forced a way for themselves in consequence 
of the school having given them the power. I 
do not think that in my district private teachers 
have suffered at all. 

1256. What is the opinion that you form upon 
this point, from your communication with the 
provincial districts ?—I have not asked that ques- 
tion of them directly. I have understood that in 
some towns, the smaller towns especially, it has 
taken the living away from the local drawing 
masters; but I have no evidence upon that point. 

1257. One of the great objects, [ think, of the 
Department, and of the whole system, would be to 
encourage designers, would it not ?—I think that 
was the chief aim of the Department, at first. 

1258. At present are designers excluded from 
the benefits of the schools by the new ‘system ?— 
No; they are not excluded. 

1259. How are they affected by it ?—In the 
same way as the large class of figure ‘students 
will be affected : their results are limited; they 
are few in number ; there is_a special gratuity 
made to masters on behalf of designers. So far I 
think it is good: but we have had no opportunity 
of testing its working. 

i260. Is not that a class of students who ought 
to be encouraged ?—I- think so, as contributing 
to the National wealth. That they do so was seen 
in- the Exhibition “of 1862, where, in fictile 
manufactures, we took, I’ think I may say,'the 
first place in consequence of our good designs. 

1261. You showed an example some time ago, 
and stated that it was the only example which 
contained an elevation of an ordinary house. 
Have you elevations of cottages or mansions ?— 
No others than the one I-produced, and that 
is a barrack. . 

1262. Could anyth*ng be more hideous than 
that ?It would be impossible, I think. 

1263. Do you think that’ that is ‘a proper 
example to set before students who are to cul- 
tivate taste and form ; would you expect advance 
and progress in architectural science from stu: 
dents \so instructed?—I think nothing could 
be worse, and that is the’ favourite copy in the 
schools; masters find it is the very best they have 
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of the whole set, inasmuch as it is the on] 
which treats of a whole building. | 
1264. If that example had any influence ), | 
the schools throughout the country, and upon ty 
taste of the whole people, do not you think thy 
it would be very prejudicial to the countrys" 
Yes; if houses were built upon that principle » 
would ruin the appearance of our towns, 
1265. Have you any designs of cottages , 
mansions ?—None whatever. = 
1266. With regard to the National Medallio,, 
have you ever heard a complaint as to the chan, 
ter of that medallion ?—Never. | 
1267. Do you know that remonstrances hy, 
been made with regard to the nudity of th 
figures ?—I never heard it. me . 
1268. With regard to the alleged breach | 
faith, do you know that it is the. opinion |, 
managers, as well as masters, throughout thi 
country, that the withdrawal of the certifigg, 
money is regarded in that light, namely, a, 
breach of faith ?—I know it to be so with managey 
as well as masters. i 
1269. Do you know that the feeling on 
part of managers is quite as strong upon the my, 
ter as the feeling on the part of masters ?—Yq 
in the case of those managers whom I have been}; 
communication with, I know it is quite as stron 
1270. Is not a greater injury done to th 
master who has most advanced himself by grey 
labour and devotion to his art, in comparisy 
with other masters ?—Certainly. A man who hy 
only one certificate obtains an equivalent, for thy 
former payment in receiving the 104 for th 
report he sends in; he is safe: a man who hy 
two certificates will for a short time probabl; 
make money by the new arrangement; so fi 
he has nothing to complain of pecuniarily. Per 
haps it will be an even thing for some time to; 
man who has three certificates. It must be/ 
loss to a man who has four certificates, and 1 
course it is a heavy loss to a man who has five 
It distinctly discourages those men whom th 
Department trains highest. here 
1271. Therefore the greatest ‘injury will k 
done to the man who has devoted most, labour ti 
advance himself?—Yes. = ak. 
1272. The substitution of local scholars fr 
the pupil-teachers has been considered injuriou 
has it not ?—It has acted in this way: a day « 
two ago the men that wished to become fool 
scholars came to me, and one of them said, Whi 
guarantees me my income?” T could: only sy, 
“T do not.” They say, “ We cannot act unles 
we have a guarantee; we cannot take this up0t 
our own responsibility, and the sum of money i 
too small; you should not ask us.” — 5°. 
1273. A ‘pupil-teacher received. 207, did he 
not?—Yes; a pupil-teachet received 20/., and’ 
local scholar receives a conditional 25/00 
1274. Upon results ?—Upon the ‘number le 
has in his teaching. Acsiiigr 
1275. If lie teaches 100 children he. receive 
2110s. ?—Yes. — ser: Des 
1276. Is it very likely that ‘a Tocal ‘scholar i 
a provincial town would teach many more than! 
couple of hundred children ?—It isa ¥ery limite! 
section indeed ; it seems that we have forced i 
to its utmost limits.’ I cannot imagine ‘that it} 
capable of very great extension beyond its pre 
sent limits, “I do not know the number’ of pare 
chial children taught in the provincial towns, bu! 
I should think 200 children would be ‘about tht 
allowance for each pupil-teacher. 


y Oh 
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ou supposed it to be 300, or even 
277. or a payment upon such results as 
: ‘t a commensurate with his labours ?—Cer- 


ly ile change so far is prejudicial then ? 
278. these men take the offices at a loss, 
pes. in return, the advantages of the Cen- 
eGohool teaching, and the run of that school 
> daytime. I have a man who gave upa 
of 1004. a-year for the conditional 257, 
— opportunity of study in the Art-school 
two ears. a 

979, The sameness in the examples sent from 
head-school to the schools in the country has 
n complained of, not locally only, but gene- 
y, has it not ?—I think so. 

980, The complaint is that the students have 
perform the same work year after year ?— 


8. Have you heard that those examples 
-e been complained of in the country as well 
n large places like London, or Liverpool, or 
nehester ?—Yes; at the masters’ meeting, at 
‘ch 1 was present as a master, there was but 
feeling about the want of proper examples in 
ke sections, 

932, Was there also a feeling on the part of 
se masters representing the schools throughout 
country, that they found the South Kensington 
seum of very little practical use to them ?—I 
not remember that question to have been 
sod; but I know that since that time the 
nion has grown in the country, that the 
iseum is practically of no use. 

283. So far as you have obtained information, 
1 state to the Committee that the general 
nion is that the South Kensington Museum is 
o practical value to the Schools of Art through- 
the country ?—Yes. 

284, Can you give any evidence upon that 
nt ?—I can give it roughly: 31 schools tell 
that the South Kensington Museum is of no 
ct benefit to their schools; two admit that 
s a benefit, and two say it is of very little 
efit, 

285. What proportion do those relatively bear 
he number of schools throughout the country. 
they bear the same relative proportion as they 
o the largest number you mentioned ?—I have 
some more answers to the question; but the 
vers have come in since I made out this list; 
t is now, I think it is roughly one-half. 

86. Have you communicated with the entire 
ber of schools ?—With all of them. 

287. From how many have you got answers ? 
oughly, 60. 

288. Could you state the number of schools 
declare that the Museum is of little practical 
Antage to the country generally ?—Thirty-one 
ols declare that it is of no direct benefit. 

289. Thirty-one out of 60?—Yes. 

290. What do the other schools say ?—Two 
idon schools say that it is a benefit, and the 
chester and Yarmouth schools say that it is 
ery little benefit ; the other schools have not 
ered the question. 

P91. Those schools, in fact, that say that the 
h Kensington Museum is an advantage can 
their pupils to it without any trouble what- 
» can they not?—Under the New Minutes 
an send up a National scholar, who is aman 
inted under certain restrictions. 

82, All their scholars can visit the Museum 
oy other persons residing in the metropolis 
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can, can they not ?—Yes, of course, as one of the 
public. 

1293. Therefore, of course, there is an advan- 
tage to them ?—Yes, in London decidedly. 

1294. Toall out of London do you think, from 
the information you have received, that the South 
Kensington Museum, which has cost such a large 
sum of money, is practically of little advantage in 
promoting Art ?—Yes; practically useless. 

1295, Have complaints been made to you from 
managers or masters of the rotation of books as 
prizes, or of the same class of prizes being always 
given; of the want of variety in the prizes as 
prizes?—Yes. In the case of those schools that 
received 107. worth of books on behalf of the 
National Medallions they may have taken, it is 
said that they have a free choice; but they have 
to choose from a list, and they have to choose 
No. 1 first, No. 2 next, No. 3 next, and so on: 
the choice certainly is a most limited one. 

1296. Have you heard of the case of two mem- 
bers of the same family receiving the same prizes 
in one year?—Yes; two members of the same 
family have received the same prizes in one year. 

1297. Is not any rule which produces such a 
result as that very absurd?—I think very ab- 
surd. 

1298. Is there any sufficient inducement held 
out to a student, in reference to the prizes which 
he receives, to endeavour to obtain four medals, 
instead of two medals or one medal?—No. A 
student who has four medals awarded to him re- 
ceives but one if it is his first success; and in the 
second year, if he has four or any number more, 
he receives but one book instead of a medal. In 
the case of prizes it is the same; a student may 
pass an examination in four subjects, as my stu- 
dents have done, and he will receive but one 
prize. 

1299. Is that a good result, do you think ?— 
No; I think that it lessens the encouragement. 

1300. So that a student might be very well 
satisfied with receiving, we will say, two medals 
instead of four?—Yes. In another way a recent 
regulation acts badly in that respect: it has 
been found that too many prizes were given for 
geometry ; therefore a regulation was issued by 
which no student can take a prize for geometry 
unless he has already obtained the mark excel- 
lent for! perspective, and vice versd. Therefore 
it acts thus: a student tries geometry and does 
not take a prize, but obtains the mark pass in it; 
then, if he does ever so well and even takes a 
prize for perspective, he receives no prize what- 
ever for that paper. 

1301. Is it not the fact, as to the National Me- 
dallions, that the same prize is given to a person 
who receives two National Medallions as to a per- 
son who receives one ?—I have no actual know- 
ledge of that, but I believe so. 

1302. If that be the case, is it not holding out 
no inducement to exertion?—lIt is certainly les- 
sening the inducement. 

1303. If the payment of a master depends upon 
the results of his teaching artizans, and artizans 
alone, must not that limitation be a very great 
injury to him ?—Pecuniarily it must. 

1304. Do you find, not only from your own 
experience but from the experience of masters 
throughout the country, that it is very difficult to 
induce artizans to contend for prizes, or to pre- 
pare themselves for obtaining prizes or medals ? 
—It is: they feel that they are going out of their 
way, and that they are leaving the course be: 

they 
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they think is the only course for them, which is 
to make copies from our examples. 

1305. Is not their attendance, besides, rather 
fluctuating ?—Very much so. 

1306. I believe they prefer doing drawings 
which do not take much time or much labour to 
sitting down and pa for a medal by 
laborious exertion and care: do they not ?—Yes; 
to a large class that steady perseverance with one 
drawing is impossible. 

1307. Do you think that the New Minutes, so 
far, must be injurious to the Schools of Art in 
the country?—I think in that respect they are 
injurious. 

1308. Have you heard of imstances where 
schools have been obliged to dismiss pupil-teachers 
since the Department withdrew their salaries >— 
There are many instances of that. 

1309. Do you think that that is beneficial ?— 
Very much the contrary. 

1310. Do you think that the withdrawal of 
the prize-studentships has done service to the 
schools, or the contrary ?—I think it has done a 
very great injury; it was the most wholesome 
stimulus that could be offered to the artizan 
class. 

1311. Therefore it is upon the whole your 
opinion, and the opinion of those masters whom 
you have communicated with, that there was no 
necessity for the late Minutes, and that their 
operation will be injurious imstead of beneficial? 
—Decidedly that is my opinion. 

1312. Mr. Potter.| I asked you on your last 
examination what was the total amount of your 
emoluments as a teacher to the South Lambeth 
School. Can you furnish us with that statement? 
—In 1862 it was 1242. 10s. 3d.; im 1863 it was 
228/. Os. 2d. Under the old system, in 1864, it 
would have been 2347. 13s. 11d. It would have 
been so because some parts of the New Minutes 
have been a year in operation already, that is, 
1863-4. I have calculated it up to the end of 
February 1864. 

1313. What would have been the probable 
number of hours per week that you devoted to 
the school?—-Twenty hours in the school, and 
nearly all my spare time out of the school. 

1314. Have you any private teaching ?—None, 

1315. Do you pursue your profession as am 
artist at all?—I have tried to do so, but recently 
the duties of the school have pressed so heavily 
upon me that I have had no opportunity. 

1316. Can you give us your total receipts in 
detail for the last three years?—I can furnish 
them; I will put them in. 

1317. Mr. Ewart.| Do you not think that in 
the system of these schools in general, a comb 
nation of central and local action is desirable ?— 
Very desirable indeed, but it seems very difficult 
to secure. 

1318, There are some things which Govern- 
ment could best supply or superintend, I appre- 
hend ?—Yes. 

1319. Such as books and examples?—Yes; I 
think that those would be well administered by 
the Central Department. 

1320. And there are some things which local 
action can best supply or superintend ?— Yes. 

1321. Of the two is not local management 
much the most important?—I think it is the 
soundest principle. 

1322. You have mentioned some German ex- 
amples; have you ever seen them ?—Often; I 
think I did not mention the examples so much as 
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the system upon which they were produced, Th 
system is that drawings from engmeering w,,' 

t are being actually constructed are made 
students, and afterwards lithographed and gj by 
lated to all the schools in the countrys so thatir, 
clever bridge were built at Devonport. dray;,* 
of it could be circulated to all the schools in 
kingdom, and if a good thing were done 4, 
the Clyde, drawings of it could come to Lond, | 
I think it is a very healthy principle, ang a, 
which I should be glad to see imitated here, " 

1323. They were not old but new draywiy 
of which you spoke ?—Always new ; they 
renewed constantly. 

1324. They are renewed according to circu, 
stances ?>— Yes. : 

1325. You expressed the opinion that studey, 
should more frequently attend the library, aj 
that the library should be more accessible, did yy 
not '—Yes. 

1326. Would not that frequenting of 
library encroach upon the time that should }, 
devoted to learning Art by students —I ca 
enter into that question minutely. I think itney 
not. I mean to say that, at present, a masta 
in training who is very much engaged. in teaching 
schools and classes for the Department hag yy 
sufficient opportunity to study in the library, 

1327. What is the proportion of the Lond 
schools which object to the South Kensingty 
Museum? — Only two London. schools hay 
answered the question besides my own. 

1328. Out of how many ?—The others hay 
not objected; they have simply not answered, 

1329. What proportion does each number beg 
to the other ?—I think there are six independaj 
schools in the metropolis. 

1330. I mean to say, what is the proportiq 
between the silent or assenting schools and thy 
dissenting schools in the metropolis ?—Three ay 
silent upon that point ; three consider the Museu 
of use. 

1331. Then they are threeand three, are they} 
—Yes: two of the London schools say that it isd 
use to them, to which I would add my om) 
therefore three say it is of use to them, and thre 
do not answer the question. 

1332. Mr. Bazley.] I understood you to say 
short time ago that Government patronage oral 
couragement was requisite for the true develop 
ment of Art ?—Yes, I think so. 

1333. Have the associates of the Royi 
Academy been educated in Publie Schools ¢ 
Art ?—Probably they have been educated in tlt 
Royal Academy schools ; 1 think nearly. all d 
them have. i 

1334, Are you aware of the precise educatitl 
thatsuchamanas Sir Joshua Reynolds received? 
No. He probably, to avery great extent, educatel 
himself; but with a very small aR a mal 
of his genius could advance himself, 

1335. Do you not think that the. general dt 
fusion of instruction in Art is leading ! 
mediocrity in Art?—I would rather say that! 
produces Art where there was not any before; 

roduces more Art. I thinkit does not lower th 
ighest. iy 

1336. Do you not think that the mass of 1! 
ferior boys pull down the higher lads, rather thi 
that the higher students raise the lower m tht 
common Schools of Art ?—It could only act# 
that manner-so far as there is insufficient teachi™ 
power ; if there is sufficient teaching power, the! 
the large lower class will take time we ? 
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. por students % otherwise it would actas you 
6 described. é 
1337: Speaking from your experience as a 
her, would "you not ‘say that you find many 
each? troduced into the schools who are totally 
ft ob receiving instruction ?—U nfit for instruc- 
* certainly. I think there have been 
ly one or two instances in my school of students 
ho have promised fairly to become artists. 
' 1338. Lets probably, the information which all 
rthem are receiving is useful to them after- 
9— Yes. 
1339. oe Trefusis.| I understood you to state 
hat under the New Minutes masters 
wo, or three certificates will suffer 
o loss »—Probably a master with two certificates 


1340. 
il] about balance. ) 
1341. What is the average number of certifi- 


ates gained by masters ; is three the usual num- 
er, or four?—I think Mr. Cole ‘said in his 
amination that it was two and a decimal. T can 
‘ve the probable average of receipts under the 
ew Minutes. This is an average formed from 25 
pools. In 1861 there were 1,970 students ; they 
tained 185 medals, which gives an average of 
zths to each school; those are medals 
stained in the artizanelasses. It does not follow 
hat they are all taken by artizans; therefore it 
| a very favourable supposition to make that 
ose 72ths are medals ‘that have been paid 
pon. ‘In 1862, 2,283 persons obtained 244 
hedals, which gives 9#ths as the average 
er school; so that ‘the payments upon the 
edals in that case will still be low. In 1863, 
,179 persons gained 240 medals, giving an average 
f 93ths per school. © In ‘the case of the prizes 
nthe same way, in ‘the second grade papers, in 
861, there were 310 papers solved, and the 
erage per school is 12%ths. Again, supposing 
nat all those papers are earned by artizans, the 
hole sum which the:masters can gain is so many 
mes 10s. Im 1862, there were 391. second 
rade papers solved, which give an average of 
5iths. In 1863 there ~were 316 second grade 
pers solved, giving an average of 123ths. In 
he National medallions, for which sums of 50 s. 
dso on are paid, im 1861, 21 were obtained— 
hat is+ths to each school. In 1862, 30 were 
btained—that is 14th. In 1863 there were 15, 
at isonly 3ths ofa medallion for each school. I 
pn also tell the amount of fees which were paid 
) the masters. ‘The average of fees paid to the 
asters for teaching the three artizan classes in 
ose schools in 1861, was 25 1. 2s. 4 d..3 im 1862, 
Ol 18s, 73d.3 im 1863,:271. 34s, 5.d.; those 
e the whole fees that the masters received for 
paching the artizan «lasses, showing that the 
honey to be earned upon results in those 25 
hools is very low indeed, and that even men in 
he receipt of money upon three certificates must 
hake a loss. 
1342, You have read a letter from the master 
Truro ; do you happen to know how ‘many 
ertificates he had a do not know; but I can 
scertain from the directory. This directory is 
nd to give the number of certificates per master ; 
ut that is not the case sometimes. The master 
turo had two certificates, the drawing certi- 
cate, and the certificate for mechanical drawing. 
oe Mr. Edward Egerton. | One of your ob- 
fm nS was to ‘the examination ‘papers being 
rt was it not ?—Yes. 
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1344, Can you give the Committee some idea 
of the course of examination. Does the same 
examiner go round to the various schools ?—The 
examiner appoints a day upon which he will ex- 
amine a school; he comes, and the students are 
arranged for him in groups ; those that take free 
hand drawing together, and those that take geome- 
try together, and so on; he then distributes to them 
their papers, tells them to attend to the instrue- 
tions upon them, and, at the end of an hour, 
collects those papers; and so he goes on until all 
the students have taken their papers. 

1345. Are the examiners appointed by the 
Department ?—They are the inspectors. 

1346. The inspectors at Kensington ?—Yes. 


1347. Does the same examiner come in suc- , 
cessive years to the same school ’!—No; that has 


not happened generally; I can only speak of 
London; it has happened occasionally in my 
school ; sometimes two are sent; but of course, 
in London, itis possible to send two inspectors to 
a school more easily than it would be in the 
country, 

1348. You give it as the result of your expe- 
rience that the examination papers are very 
uneven; some being very difficult, and some 
being easy ?—Yes; itis the result of my expe- 
rience. J haye, during the last examination, 
tested it. 

1349. Has it been so on more than one occa- 
sion ?—-Yes; but I have tested it now by figures; 
I have the hard facts of the case now. 

1350. Do you find that some examiners take a 
higher standard than others?—It, appears to us 
that there is always a very uneven standard. 
This year the standard has been lowered in the 
case of the parochial schools. The same school 
‘which in 1862 had 14 children pass, in 1863 had 
19 children pass, and this year, it has 37 children 
pass. There is nothing in the character of the 
instruction to account for that difference; the 
standard must have been lowered; and it was the 
same in all schools. In another school in 1862, 
there were nine who passed; in 1863, 11; in 
1864, there were 28.,. The standard may be 
raised or lowered, and is raised or lowered with- 
out our being informed of the matter; that causes 
serious inconvenience, 

1351. Should you say, from your observation, 
that the character of Art has improved very much 
in this country within the last 12 years?—l 
think there isa very much more general diffusion 
of artistic taste; I think one sees it.on all hands. 

1352. Is it not more a,sort of sublime medio- 
crity than anything else?—I speak only of 
manufactures. I think our picture exhibitions 
are much ithe same. 

1358, Do you not think that painting was of 
much higher excellence 100 years ago than it is 
now. Were there not much greater masters? 
—There were much fewer artists in England, 
certainly, but they did better work than many 
now. 

1354. Do you imagine that the country has 
gained any corresponding benefit. from the large 
outlay upon this establishment ?—Yes. 1 have 
no facts to answer that question with. I can only 
say that I think the development of certain 
branches of manufacture has been enormously 
assisted by the Art.element that has been imtro- 
duced into them. [ é 

1355. Mr. Bwart.| Do you think that that is 
the opinion of the French, and. of foreigners gene- 
rally, with respect to English manufactures ?— 

L 2 Yes, 
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Yes, I think so. In Germany the manufacturers 
have spoken with very great admiration of some 
of our works, although in other branches of manu- 
facture, such as cotton printing, for instance, they 
think that they keep us out of the market, and 
keep us at bay, as far as design goes. 

1356. Mr. Adderley.| As Art progresses in the 
country, should not the standard of examination in 
Schools of Art progress too ?—Yes ; certainly there 
ought to be new examinations instituted. I think 
you can only get a certain amount of drawing out 
of a child in a parochial school. Whatever may 
be the state of Art knowledge in the country 
generally, I think the examination for children 
in parochial schools ought not to alter. 

1357. Does not the complaint of the new 
Minutes made by the Truro master, which you 
wave in answer to a question of an Honourable 
‘Member, and which, you said, was a sample of all 
the other complaints of masters, amount to this, 
that as none of the stipulated results could be 
produced by them they would receive none of 
the payments upon results ?—Yes, certainly, it 
amounts to that. Results are asked for which 
those men cannot supply. ‘Results are asked for 
from me ‘which I cannot with my school supply. 
I consequently make a loss. 

1358. Tf those are the results which the country 
secks from Schools of Art, it is not to be expected 
that Parliament will make ‘a large grant 
every year for schools that do ‘not produce 
them, is it? No, we object to the nature of 
those demands. We think’ that' the results de- 
manded are not fair ones. 

1359. You condemn’ the example of architec- 
tural design which you have just produced, do 
you not ?—Yes. 

1360. Do you suppose that that is issued by 
the Department as a sample of design or as a 
sample of constructional drawing ?—As a sample 
of constructional drawing, certainly. It pointed 
my remark that we have no drawing’ of architec- 
tural desion, nor of historic architecture ; and, in 
fact, nothing of the kind; ‘and’ yet we are 
expected to produce drawings in the stage of 
architectural design. The Department do not 
mre prizes for the knowledge of construction. 

e are asked to make artizans build us palaces, 
and they give us those specimens to teach them 
from. 

1361. You complained generally of the éx- 
amples issued by the Department, and stated that 
you thought that the sending out’ of examples 
should be one of the Department’s chief business, 
did you not ?—Yes. 

1362. How do you propose ‘that better ‘ex- 
amples should issue from’ thé Department?—I 
speak without consideration, but I think ‘that 
premiums might be offered for a better set of 
outlines than we possess at present; that the 
works produced in the French ‘and German 
schools should be examined and tested, and, if 
approved, copied for our use; that is, supposing 
we cannot design better ones. | 

1363. Presuming the Department sends out 
examples according ‘to its’ best’ judgment, how 
would you propose to improve’ the judgment of 
the Department ?—That isa very ‘difficult ques- 
tion to answer. | 

1364. You say that better. examples should 
issue from the Department.’ I askyou by whose 
judgment they should be’ better?—I ‘think that 
all the officers of the Department should be stimu- 
lated to know the needs of ‘the schools, and then, 


no doubt, their own judgment would be sug. 
to supply the wants which they might fing 
isting. eae 
1365. By whose judgment should their tay 
corrected ?—I think it is in the province one 
Art Superintendent to know the needs of i 
schools in respect of the examples, whic} ,' 
Department supplies to its Art Schools, \ 

1366. Of course, by complaining of tho , 
amples, you condemn the judgment of the } 
partment. I want to know by what procegg ,' 
will get a better judgment to correet their 4, 
—I do not want to recommend.a new Dg 
ment, or any new members of it. I do not a 
how the change should be brought about, bug 
think we must have new examples: (I thin} 
the officers of the: Department knew our’ neq) 
and entered into our necessities, they would y, 
duce them. " 

1367. You are condemning the judgmen; 
the Department, and setting up your own jy | 
ment against it as something better. You Wis 
to reduce the judgmentiof the Department to vi 
standard, as I understand?—Yes; I think if 
Department were to take the masters’ Opinig 
upon that subject they would know that 
masters do not think with them, and, therefy, 
they might take a lesson from the general opinig 
of the masters. You place me’ in this awkya| 
position. You make me say that I know mq 
about it than the officers of the Department, 
do not wish that to be implied:: I only say th, 
the things needed in’ the schools are not supplis 
to the schools. I think we must have a ng 
supply before the masters: can teach what thy 
profess. 

1368. Of course, by complaining’ of they 
examples, you impugn the judgment of the D, 
partment ?—It is*more or less the case thy 
I do so; but I wish to separate the ideas if| 
can. | 

1369. I want you to suggest the constitutig 
of a more correct standard. of judgment: in thy 
Department?—I think all that is wanted is mor 
life; I think things have rusted there. | 

1370. When you’ stated that ‘the system 1 
payments, under the new Minute, must’resultit 
aloss to aman with four certificates; did yu 
mean that that would be the case, supposing li 
school to be successful and well carried ‘out? 
Yes; I think that must be’ the case; of cou 
we have no facts yet, because the Minutes har 
not been in actual operation; but as far as I cl 
see, taking the table of averages, and my ow 
opinion, I think a master, holding four certificate 
must lose. igo! 

1371. However successful the school may bel 
—Yes; I thmk the limitation: of the paymel 
upon medals to those taken bythe oda ad 
and the requirement’ that’ they should) be fit 
months in the school will cut) down ‘the master! 
eee so seriously as to make him’ certaial 
ose. LL ...0 G63 

1372. Chairman.| Must ‘not’ the ‘pecunial 
result depend, ‘toa considerable’ extent,’ up 
circumstances over’ which the master. can’ bat 
no control, namely, the condition of’ the: Natio! 
Schools in his neighbourhood, and ‘the niimber! 
children who happen’ to“ be: attending “those 
tional ‘Schools, andthe’ qualifications | oft 
masters of the National’ Schools themselves’ 
Upon all those things, and upon’ others: 0 
master writes to-me to say that’ in ‘his “distil 
where it rains five days out of six, it is an 
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onl examination days, and the children 
vet come: to school. 
3. Mr. Grapes Whereis that ?—At De- 
| Therefore, there are many accidents 
ffect that master’s income seriously. 
1374s Mr. Lowe.| In other words, if you pay 


pon 
non. 


er of 0 
> roduced or not ?—Yes. 


* Ta76. It is a complex result?—It is a very 
x result. 
mr You, therefore, think it is a bad plan? 
| think it is a very bad plan. 
1377. You would rather that the Government 
ould pay, without having @ distinct. security 
Khat it got its worth for its money ?—I think the 
overnment must have worth for its money ; but 
F ¢hink nothing can repay a master but a fixed 
nt. 
: P78. Do you think that the Government had 
hat security when it went upon the plan of pay- 
no a master 107. upon a certificate, provided 
hat he taught anybody in the subjects imcluded 
n the certificate ?—It secured to the master all 
hat the Government had promised that he should 
have, and it secured to itself that he taught a 
lass, on three evenings a week, at a fee of 6d, a 
veek to the students; and that he taught in the 
harochial school. It secured that he did all that 
the Department proposed that he should. 
1379. With regard to the management of these 
chools, you said that the Government had taken 
‘+ into its own hands; upon consideration, do you 
say that that is the case?—It very seriously 
hampers us; it will not allow us to do as we like 
n the evening classes; it takes those classes into 
its own hands, and of course it limits the style of 
Art teaching by its.examples. 
1380. Does it dictate what sort of master the 
managers shall employ ?—I am not a manager, 
nd 1 do not'know the arrangements which exist 
etween the managers and the Department. 
1381. You are aware, are you not, that the 
Government does not interfere in that matter ?— 
Ia the first year, of my. experience, I believed 
hat the Government appointed the masters; I 
may haye been wrong about that. 
1382. Does it interfere in the organization of 
the school ?—No; it leaves that to the masters. 
1383. Does it interfere in the financial arrange- 
ments of the school ?—I believe not. 
1384, Does it interfere in the internal consti- 
ution of the managers amongst | themselves ?— 
No, I believe not}, it only interferes so far as 
regards the teaching in the schools. 

1385. Therefore we must take your assertion 
that the Government has taken' the management 
of these schools into its own hands with consider- 
able qualifications; must we not ?—'To that extent 

overnment. interferes’ with the style of Art 
taught in, the schools, 

1386. It makes grants and affixes conditions’ as 
to the things upon whith it will make those grants. 
Is not that the limit’ of its interference!?—Yes. 
1387. With regard to, what. you said. about 
the payment upon medals; do you, think that the 
Panna ought, to. pay forthe education of 
adies and gentlemon in drawing ?-~Thatis a very 
toad question, I, think! the Government. has 
put the schools in’ this condition., | It insists upon 
@ school having classes that/do not pay, and it 

ives the managers. to having paying classes. I 


mn Government was right in encouraging those 
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paying classes, since without them the unpaying 
classes could not exist. Therefore, I think the 
money was well/spent in encouraging them. 

1388. What I ask youis, do you think that the 
Government, ought to contribute towards the edu- 
cation of ladies and gentlemen, What I under- 
stand you to say is that the ladies and gentlemen 
contribute to the schools ?—I do not think that 
the Government ought to contribnte to the educa- 
tion of ladies and gentlemen, nor do I think that 
they have done so. 

1389, I do not know whether you were one of a 
deputation which waited upon Lord Granville and 
myself some time ago, when Mr. Beresford Hope 
stated the case of the complainants; their case 
was, first, that the Government had refused to 
continue the payments upon certificates, and 
secondly that they had not made payments on 
account of the teaching of drawing to ladies and 
gentlemen ?— Practically that was their point. 

1390. You do not agree with that statement? 
—I do not admit that the Government does make 
payments upon teaching ladies and gentlemen, it 
simply offers them an encouragement. 

1391. In paying you upon a. certificate it did 
so, did it not ?—Not for teaching them, for teach- 
ing other classes. 

1392. Inthe old times the teacher was, not 
limited as'to the class he taught. If he taught 
ladies and gentlemen, that would be enough to 
entitle him to a payment upon his certificate, 
would it not ?—Ladies and gentlemen may come 
to the evening class, and pay 2s.a month; but 
I do not think that was the case. Persons of the 
middle class came, but not ladies and gentlemen. 

1393, You do not approve of the principle of 
paying out of the taxes for the education of 
ladies and gentlemen in drawing ?—No, certainly 
not, paying for them directly. ._. 

1394. You approve of limiting the payments 
upon. certificates, in fact, to artizans; you do not 
consider that, a hardship ?—I_ do not approve of 
limiting them to artizans, because I cannot think 
it possible to define the term “ artizan ;” I take it 
rather that the principle is this: the Government 
must pay for those who cannot afford to pay for 
themselves. \ I think that is more the case with a 
large section of the. lower middle class of the 
community than with the artizans.. I know that 
in my district there are clerks who are intelligent 
youths of fair. education, whose. education is 
certainly above that of, an artizan, and who are 
in the receipt of, 14s. or 15s. a week, although 
they are, paid, salaries by the year; and in the 
same class I have engineers who are making 2/. 
or 31., or eyen 42.,.a week, and yet in such a 
case. the Government excludes: the clerk, and 
pays upon the artizan. 

1395. Iam not speaking of the Pease limits 
of the definition nor the propriety of it, but of the 
general principle that the Government should not 
assist those persons who are able to pay for them- 
selyes; you agree to that, do you not?—I think 
the general principle is quite a sound one. 

1396, Did not, upon one occasion, an Inspector 
complain..of something in your instruction, and 
did you not, decline to make any change ?—Yes. 

1397. You.did not make a change, did you ?— 
No, because it happened in what I considered was 
a. private class, Lasked the Department to set me 
right, if J was. wrong, and they did not set me 
right. ; [heard no more of it. 

1398. Did. it. not. appear. as if you had the 
_management, of. your, school ?—It was a private 
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class, and not a class. over which I considered 
that the Inspector had control. 
1399. The Government did not, interfere ?— 


0. 

1400. You say the masters holding up to three 
certificates do not appear likely to lose by this 
Minute ?—That is so. 

1401. Do you know what number of masters 
there are teaching who hold above three certifi- 
cates ?—I have not made the calculation. 

1402. Will you make it, and append to your 
evidence a statement of the number of masters 
teaching in schools, receiving assistance from the 
Government, who hold more than three certifi- 
cates ?— 


Number of Masters and Schools that 
three Certificates. 


J, Bentley, Birkenhead — 
W. Somes, Sheffield - - 
Daniel Wood, Cambridge 

J. Anderson, Coventry - 
W.. Pozzi, Hull -...;-. 3° 


hold more than 


Certificates. 


Walter Smith, Leeds - 

E. R. Taylor, Lincoln - 

W. J. Miickley, Manchester 
John Sparkes, Tambeth = - 
Thomas Clark, Charter House 
John Swallow, York - - 


& Jets LoS fs ff. F 
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Lambeth received payment to masters fi 
Birmingham = ditto - ditto ~- 
Edinborough |. ditto +. ditto 

Leeds - - ditto| - ditto - 
Manchester - ditto - ditto - 
Females, Bloomsbury - ditto. - 
St. Martin’s - - ditto - 


Tas = eee 
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ditto 


1403. Those masters who hold above three 
certificates are gentlemen of. yery considerable 
qualifications, are they not ?—Yes. 

1404, You yourself ; feel. quite, competent 
to, practice, the profession of an) artist if you 
thought it. your interest to do so?—At one time 
I believed so; but long practice in teaching has 
made that difficult. 

1405. Then the whole complaint is on behalf of 
aset of gentlemen who have learned a profession 
by which they would be well able to maintain 
themselves without any Government assistance 
whatever ?—Yes, but they have been,peryerted 
or turned out of their original course by the offers 
which the Government held out, They have 
accepted those offers,as being one of two parties 
to a contract, and they naturally complain if that 
contract, is broken by the other party to it. 

1406. The whole grievance is measured by the 


mischief that would be suffered by those masters, 
so highly qualified were they to go into the open 
field of competition .instead of remaining im the 


public service, is it not ?—No;, 1 think, the 
schools are injured, 

1407. I am speaking now of the masters.only ; 
is not that the whole grievance as regards, them? 
—No; I think itis not the whole. 1 think many 
a master who. as a young man had an opportunity 
to become a good artist, and earn a good living by 
it, after 20: years’ teaching in a Government 
school, has lost his. power; he must fall back in 
his qualifications as an artist, I do not know an 
instance of a man who is ‘a, good artist and a 
successful teacher atthe same time.. Therefore, I 
think that such a man has become dependent 
upon teaching. If you turn him back and ‘say, 
* Practise. the profession you entered 20 years 
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.” you are doing an injustice to him and ack: 
withing which is not likely to be perfonmed,, King 

1408. You say that the South Kensingty 
Museum is of no benefit to the schools. Qap 
suggest anything to make it more ial 
Yes ; I might mention that I think the Mus, 
might be constantly moving from one phios 
another, and I A ielao taba: dion ion of thy 
museum by having parts of it im different p),,, 
would be of advantage. "ey 

1409. First, with regard to the moving Of th 
museum from one place to another, have you ¢,, 
sidered how that might be done; would the Schog 
have to contribute anything towards it ?—] thin 
not; that is what makes the ‘travelling Muse, 
so great a burden upon the schools, 

1410, You think then that should be an add, 
ier head of assistance from the Governme; 
—Yes. 

1411. How long would you have it stay in oy 
place; what do you contemplate will be they, 
of it?—Perhaps a year; perhaps half a year, 4 
is not easy to say. I cannot give any 1 
cise regulations, for I have not thought upon i, 
subject. I am sure that if the museum does xg 
visit the country the country cannot come qj 
visit the museum, though it is the grand 
museum that ever was formed. 

1412. As regards the power of borrowing, oy 
you suggest any relaxation of the rules that 
would think beneficial in that respect ?—I thig 
if the master of a school shows that he has nog 
for certain works, the Department should hy 
the power to send those works down to him unig 
proper restrictions for their safe custody, andy 
on. 

1413. That is done now, is it not ?—It is vey 
difficult to borrow anything now. 

1414. What is the difficulty ?—I have mi 
two applications for things to be used in th 
school. In ‘one case, I appliec for some examplg 
to be painted from, and in another case, I wantd 
examples for the designing class, but I could uf 
obtain them. 

1415. Do you think it is consistent with ty 
object of the museum, that examples should k 
lent from it to be drawn from ?—I think thi 
might be done when the examples are vy 
expensive. . 

1416. The Department supplies examples 
certain prices, does it not?—Yes, at very higt 
prices. 


1417. It does not lend things which the Depat 
ment is willing to supply in that way, but othen! 


—Yes, but even those I could not obtain. 

1418. Why could not you obtain them/l 
read the letter which I received from ‘the Seat 
tary, giving the reasons. 

i419. As I understand that letter, the eft 
of it was, that the South Kensington Muse 
could not Jend you those things as examples, lt 
that you could purchase them under the regub 
tions of the Department ?—I think it was tall 
to the effect, that they could onl lend example 
from the museum which were to t the ful 
of the school by public exhibition. 

1420. You would like to relax that rule! 
Yes; I should like to have them in my school 
show to the students. | 
_ 1421. You stated also, as I understood, tht 
if the masters were paid upon teaching arti”® 
instead of by certificates, there must be a lo" 


I think 60. ‘ hed with yaw 
1422, How veconcile that 
can you ‘ f 
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tup to the third certificate there 
baton eve + After that point is reached, 
ould ah be a loss now, but by raising the 
ns: a the Department may cause all but one 
ree man to make @ loss. 
ens We must take your statement, that 
must be a loss by the new system; then, 
. that qualification, namely, that after the 
oe; certificate there will bea loss?—Yes; there 
Py ease of Truro; there the man loses every- 


the case 0 


hing. 


1424. Has not the Truro School depended 
on middle or upper class students?—Yes, it 
| 


nears 80. oe : 
1425. Therefore, the principle which we have 


hoken of comes in there; the Government with- 
ew aid fron people who were able to pay for 
emselves 2+ Y es'3 but there may be a class of 
ople who are not included: the definition is 
TOW: 
re Mr. Ewart.| Are you aware that: a 
Ject Committee of the House of Commons, 
‘out 30 years agos recommended the circulation 
Works of Art to equalise the taste throughout 
e country +I cannot answer that question; I 
ye a recollection of something of the kind, but 
annot remember precisely. 
1427. At the time when the suggestion was 
st made of the foundation of these Schools of 
rt, it was found that there were hardly any 
nolish works upon Art or Art manufactures 
this country, and that they were all Ger- 
hn or French; have we now many English 
prks upon Art and Art manufactures ?—~ Yes, 
pny: 
1498. Therefore, so far, there has been an im- 
ovement in the literature of Art ?—Yes. 
1429. A great improvement as compared with 
reign countries ?-Yes; I think there has been 
great improvement; im some cases we have 
ssed them, but I think there is still a great 
ed of a work upon design, both historical and 
thniecal, | I think that such a work ought to be 
pplied by our schools. 
1430. Mr. Maguire.| You. were asked a 
estion a little while ago, which would appear 
imply that a local master was to a certain 
tent independent of the Department’ I wish 
tinetly to ask you whether the inspector had 
y right whatever to interfere with you in 
case to which you alluded in your own 
1001 ?— Tt was a matter of opinion, and a matter 
hich required to be settled; I thought he had 
, and acted accordingly, and the Department 
= set me right; therefore, I supposed I was 
nt. 
1431, Mr. Lowe. |) The Department sided with 
u, in fact —Yes. 
1432. Mr. Maguire.| Then you were inter- 
ed with by the inspector. _ Did:you make oor 
pat distinction between being interfered wit 
him and being interferred with by the Goyern- 
t?—No; I took him as the government re- 
bsentative, 
1433, The museum having been: founded at 
at cost to the country, do you not think it 
uld be turned to the greatest account by being 
Widely diffused as possible ?—Certainly. 
1434, Tf there has been a greater diffusion of 
istic taste, and ac decided progress in Art 
oughout the country, do not you think that the 
imples ought to keep pace with that artistic 
© and Art progress?—Yes. I think in’ an 
: ‘tution which has real vitality, they will fully 
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a pace with the progress in Art, and rather 
tend to promote it than otherwise. 

1435. They will keep a-head rather than lay 
behind ?—I think so. | 

1436. Mr. Ewart.| Are you aware whether 
the Kensington Museum has stimulated the pro- 
duction of works upon Art and Art manufactures ? 
~-I cannot answer that question; my impression 
1s, that it has. 

1437. Will you look at the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, with reference 
to which I asked you a question just now, and 
see what the recommendation is with regard to 
the circulation of works of Art ?—It says, “casts 
of the best specimens of sculpture might be ad+ 
vantageously transmitted from the metropolis to 
the different towns. Casts are cheaply supplied 
in Paris under the superintendence of an artist, 
and a. tarif, indicating their several prices, is 
issued for the benefit of the public. This example 
is worthy of imitation. But, besides casts and 
paintings, copies of the arabesques of Raphael, 
the designs of Pompeii, specimens from the era of 
the revival of the Arts, everything, in short, 
which exhibits in combination the efforts of the 
artist and the workman, should be sought for in 
the formation of such institutions. They should 
also contain the most approved modern specimens, 
foreign as well as domestic, which our extensive 
commerce would readily convey to us from the 
most distant quarters of the globe.” 

1438. That had reference to the circulation of 
works of Art, such as haye been mentioned to- 
day ?—Yes. 

1439. What is the date of that Report ?— 
1836. 

1440. Mr. Tite.| You have a very large class 
of artizans at Lambeth, I understand ?— Yes. 

1441. Do many of them come from the large 
manufactories in the neighbourhood, such as 
Messrs. Maudslay’s ?—Yes, many of them come 
from Messrs. Maudslay’s; many of them from the 
South Western Railway workshops; some from 
the Bricklayer’s Arms; many from Messrs. Eas- 
ton and Amos, as well as from Messrs. Napier 
and other engineers; we have some also from 
Messrs. Myer’s, and the large building establish- 
ments upon that side of the water. 

1442. Do you think you succeed in teaching 
mechanical and engineering drawing ?—Certainly. 

1443. Does that part of the instruction work 
well?—I think it is our greatest success; we can 
teach an ordinary workman to become a foreman, 
that is to say, we teach him to understand me- 


chanical drawings so that when a drawing is sent. 


in to his workshop he is as good a man as his fore- 
man, and is as well able to read it. 

1444, With regard to architecture ; you do not 
think that you are so successful in teaching ar- 
chitecture as a science as in the other part of 
your teaching ?—We cannot hope to teach archi- 
tecture to ordinary masons and carpenters as a 
fine Art. I could hope to teach a large class of 
sharp and well-educated youths of the middle 
class something of the Art, as I hope to teach 
them something of the art of painting or sculpture, 
but I cannot hope to teach that to artizans ; I can 
only hope to teach an artizan the most obvious 
things, such as that this window looks better than 
that, and help him in his daily occupation: I hope 
to give him a little more taste and much more 
knowledge. 

- 1445. Ought there to be any encouragements 
held out for skill in scientific construction, or 
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architectural design ?—The medal for architectu- 
ral design is a good one for young architects, 
and architects’ clerks, and so on. I think there 
should be an examination in building construction, 
and another medal for copying buildings. It seems 
to require as much knowledge on the part of a 
carpenter to make drawings of a house already 
built as it does on the part ofan engineer to make 
copies of an engineering work already con- 
structed. 

1446. Without discussing that, do you not 
think that the thing will work itself right in that 
poral ; that, as the Government and the Art 

epartment learn the necessities of the case, they 
will meet those necessities by providing the 
schools with better examples of scientific con- 
structional drawings, and so on; in fact, it is 
rather early to expect tofind complete arrangements 
made as yet, is it not ?—I think, myself, that the 
Department wants stirring in the matter. I think 
they will rest as long as we rest. I do not 
imagine that it is the intention of the Department 
to issue any new constructional examples, or 
examples of architectural design, or examples in 
design at all; I am not aware of it; I am afraid 
if we do not ask strongly we shall not get them. 

1447. You seem to think that would be reme- 
died by consulting the teachers themselves, either 


Mr. Epwarp BrewtNatt, called in; and Examined. 


1452. Chairman.| I BELIEVE you are secretary 
to the Warrington School of Art, are you not? 
—I am. 

1453. How long has that school been estab- 
lished ?—It was established in 1853 in connexion 
with the Department. 

1454, Have you been the secretary during the 
whole time of its existence?—The whole of the 
time since its establishment. 

1455. What is your own profession ?—I am a 
schoolmaster. 

1456. Have you a private school ?—No, not a 
private school; an inspected school; the British 
and Foreign School in Warrington. 

1457. Had the Warrington School ever an 
omg grant from the Department ?—It never 

ad, 

1458. Did you ever seek such a grant ?—Not 
at all. 

1459. Why not?—We always had rather a 
desire to depend upon our own exertions; we 
preferred doing so. 

1460. Has your school any annual pecuniary 
help beyond the fees and the Government pay- 
ments ?—We have some annual subscriptions 
which we get from the town. 

1461. To what amount ?—About 30 /. a-year, 

1462. Had you any contributions towards 
fitting up the school?—Yes; we had to appeal to 
the town and neighbourhood for the funds to fit 
up the school, and we obtained nearly 5001., I 
should think, for that purpose. 

1463. Your master has received money from 
the Government under the system of certificate, 
has he not ?—Yes, and the school also. 

1464, Under the system of the Minutes of 
Science and Art ?—Yes, certainly. 

1465. Will you explain to the Committee what 
you mean by saying, that you thought the school 
should depend upon its own exertions, and yet 
that you have received grants from the Govern- 
ment ?—Originally, in the days of the old Schools 
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individually or collectively ?—I think it wag 
principal point gained by the meeting of maga,’ 
that used to take place, that the masters haq ’ 
opportunity of telling the heads of the Depas 
ment their necessities, and, of course, it can t 
remedied then directly. ‘ 

1448. When was that meeting held, and Wheres 
—It used to be held every year until 1g¢9 ° 
1861. I do not know exactly when it or 
stopped. ‘ 

1449. Were you present at any of the mey 
ings ?—I was present at two of them. At 4, 
last one I was present in my own right as an o 
pointed master. p 

1450. Mr. Bayley.| Supposing the rincipl 
to be established of paying teachers in Show of 
Art upon results, do you think it would be equi, 
able to apply the same principle in every q, 
partment of the Government ?—If it is possihj, 
to apply that principle in the case of Art, I ay 
sure it is possible to apply it in everything; }y, 
I do not admit the possibility in Art matters, | 
must say most positively that it is utterly jp, 
possible. 

1451. Mr, Cave.] Why was that meeting ¢ 
masters stopped ?—We never heard why it wa 
stopped; we had no reason given us for its ¢¢, 
sation. 


of Design, grants were made independently of ql 
results. We never had such a grant, or desired 
such a grant, but all our receipts from the Depar. 
ment were in connexion with the work we did jy 
some way or other. 

1466. Will you state to the Committee what 
amount of annual donations, and what amount of 
annual subscriptions, the school has received from 
private sources since its foundation ?—I believe 
we begged about 5007., in order, originally, tp 
furnish the school and keep up the furniture 4 
successive periods, and we have had a subscription 
list of about 307. a-year from the town. 

1467. Has the subscription list fallen off, o 
risen, since the commencement of the school ?—I 
think it has been about the same. 

1468. Have you ever tried to obtain a rate ?— 
We have not tried. 

1469. Why not?—Because we thought there 
was very little chance of getting it. 

1470. Mr. Edward Fgerton.| Warrington is 
not fond of rates, is it ?—I think I should not be 
justified in saying that, as we have a museult 
rate. 

1471. Mr. Lwart.| And a library rate, have 
you not ?—Yes. ! 

1472. Yours was the first museum and library 
rate obtained in the country, I believe ?—Yes. 

1473. Chairman.]| Is the School of Art felt t0 
be an advantage to the town ?—That, I believe, 8 
universally acknowledged. 

1474. Why do you suppose, then, that if you 
were to try to obtain a rate you would be unable 
to do so ?—Warrington was incorporated 16 years 
ago, and great public improvements were It 
quired, the expenses of which were altogethet 
very great, and the rating has been vey 
heavy, so that we think the time has not ye 
come when we could safely try to get a rate fo! 
our school. 

1475. You look forward to the day when yo 


may try and get a rate ?—We hope the eet: 
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» when We! may try; but we do not see it at 
pm 


Beis What is the number of students in your 


17—The number of students is 1,468. 
Mh, That includes the children taught in the 
te and public schools, does it not ?—It does ; 
iva in the central school is 137, the 


umber |1 
Bae in private schools, 218, and, the number 


‘, schools, 1,113. 
pe Do not those figures appear in the 
sports of the Department ?—-What I am now 
ating has not yet appeared. : 
1479. How large an area does the instruction of 
th school cover ?—About 10 miles round War- 


80 Are there any other Art teachers in the 
trict beyond what your school supplies ?—-No, 
hey have been all driven away. é 

1481. Mr, Lowe.| What, has driven them 
way ?—Lhe superior teaching of our school, I 
ppose- C 7 5 

1482. Mr. Ewart.| Is it very superior to 
heirs ?—It is very superior, I think; indeed, it 
as proved itself superior in comparison even 
‘th other schools of Art.) 

1483. Chairman. | Has that been made a cause of 

omplaint by, private drawing masters ?—I think 
hey had a feeling of that kind, but they haye 
one away. 
1484. Have you ever heard the complaint made 
at the Government have paid teachers to come 
own and compete with men who are working 
ipon their own private resources ?—I never heard 
ny formal complaint. of that kind; there have 
seen some mutterings of that; sort. 

1485. To what extent is the school used by the 
higher classes in the neighbourhood ?—I_ think 
hat it has become a»sort of recognised thing that 
ll the better classes of the town should, at some 
period, become pupils in the School of Art. 

1486. Speaking’ generally, what has been the 
esult of your school, and what has been its effect 
pon the neighbourhood ?—I think that, there has 
been very considerable effects upon all classes in 
he town. know that bad pictures, for instance, 
ave vanished from the. walls of our aldermen and 
own councillors, and better, pictures haye taken 
heir places; and we haye one or two landscape 
tists who. haye come. and, settled in ;the neigh- 
ourhood, finding that they haye a market for 
heir: works there. 

1487. The general standard of taste has been 
aised, then? Yes, 

1488, Can you; say. what effect has been 
roduced. upon the artizans?—-We haye, pro- 
uced some effect upon the artizans. I haye 
etters here.from two, which, «with: the jper- 
mission of the Committee, I will read. to 
show! that.. Here. is ya. letter written by a work- 
ng carpenter to; the, master, of our school: 
he states that he was ‘under your tuition in the 
chool of ; Axtyfor «three or; four years, during 
vhich time I obtained much useful, lasting, and 
peneficial instruction,” ,, He goes, onto say that, 

‘from a,child I haye desired; to acquire a know- 
Hedge of drawing,..but my, parents, heing in poor 
Ircumstances, | was deprived of the means until 
arrived. at. my ,majority....About, this time I 
became one of your students,” and he passed from 
one step. to another,, Now, he, finds that by a 
Knowledge of geometry, perspective, freehand 
and model drawing, which he obtained in the 
school, he. has wery ; much» improved, his - posi- 
ite a, workman; and.he is able now to 
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do a little as an architect. The other letter is 
from,.a working man, originally a stone-mason, 
He writes to the master thus :—‘‘It is now nearly 
two years since I relinquished the occupation of 
journeyman stone-mason, for that of the more 
pispeus free and profitable one of sculptor ; 
and as owe my present position to the 
Warrington School of Art, I deem it my duty to 
inform you of my intention to leave Warring ton 
shortly, for London or the Continent, for study. 
I therefore, think, this a fitting opportunity of 
expressing to you, as master of the Warrington 
School of Art, my thanksfor the very many personal 
acts of kindness, and the valuable instruction I 
have obtained while studying under you. I also 
feel myself much indebted to the founders and 
promoters of the School of Art in which I 
entirely received;my Art education. As a solid 
proof of the benefit I have derived by attendin 
the School of Art, I need only mention (of whie 
you are | amare, that I am now executing in 
marble the following works, commissioned by 

entlemen in this neighbourhood: a copy of the 
head of Apollo; a bust of Enid from ‘Tennyson’s 
“ Tdylls of the King ;” a portrait bust of a lady, 
and a bust of Mr. John Bright, just completed, 
and other commissions not yet commenced, but 
which I intend executing when I get settled in 
London or on the Continent.” 

1489. Can you give the Committee any general 
information as to the progress of the number of 
artizans who have attended your school from the 
beginning ?—I, am, sorry to say that we do not 
find the effect upon artizans generally very 
satisfactory. In looking at the number, of 
medals that have been taken in the last 10 
years, I find we have taken 240 medals, and, of 
those 240 only 40 have been taken by artizans: 
87. were taken by students and persons, of no 
occupations; 24 by clerks; 27 by_ schoolboys ; 
11 by grocers, drapers, architects, and innkeepers; 
38 by;pupil teachers; 13 by schoolmasters; and, 
as I said before, 40 only by artizans. 

1490. Should you say, with regard to these 
classes whom you enumerate, besides artizans, 
that many of them are in such a position that 
they are unable to provide themselves with 
instruction in drawing at their own expense, and 
that they are therefore fair objects for Govern- 
ment aid?—I think the majority are, unable to 
provide themselves with instruction. 

1491. Therefore when you say that the num- 
ber of artizans is small, that is the case only 
according to the technical definition of the word 
“ artizan ” ?—I take the definition which the De- 
partment supplies, as far as I can. 

1492. Do you mean to say that, under the new 
Minutes, the great majority of these students 
would be excluded from counting their medals 
towards the payment to be made by the Depart- 
ment?—Of the whole 240 medals obtained in the 
last 10 years, 200 would be excluded from the 
reward. 

1493. Although taken by many persons who 
are really inthe position of life which require 
that aid should be given to them?—There were 
only 87 of the whole 240 medals which were 
taken. by persons of no occupation—that is, per- 
sons I presume. who were able to pay for their 
own instruction. 

1494, What teaching power has your school 
employed ?—We had for a considerable time one 
master and three pupil teachers, but the Depart- 
ment has gradually narrowed down the allow- 
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ance. In 1858 we had three pupil teachers, and 
we have now dwindled down to one “ local 
scholar.” We have one “local scholar” in addi- 
tion to the master. 

1495. What is the minimum number of 
teachers which you consider you require ?—We 
certainly require either a head master and assist- 
ant master, or a head master and two pupil 
teachers; that is the very smallest number by 
which we can keep up our teaching at its present 

oint. 

1496. Why do you not appoint a second mas- 
ter ?—We have not the means. The grants have 
gradually gone down to such an extent, that we 
could not pay a second master. I have here a 
comparative statement as to how they have gone 
down. 

1497. Perhaps you could tell the Committee 
what has been the ratio of decrease ?—In 1858, 
we received from the Department, 1382 19s. 5 
in 1859, 1237. 15s.; m 1860, 1152. 4s.; in 1861, 
1007. 15s.; m 1862, 1052 15s.; im 1863, im 
which year the new code regulations partially ob- 
tained, we received 94/7. But I should say that 
whilst the payments have gone down, the num- 
ber of students has very considerably increased. 
In 1858 we had only 959 students, we now have 
1,468, so that there has been an inverse ratio be- 
tween the payments and the number of students. 

1498. The less you are paid, the more work 

you do?—Precisely so; but with constantly 
increasing difficulty, and matters have now 
reached a crisis. 
- 1499, Can you account for that diminution of 
payments on the part of the Department?—I 
think that ever since 1858 the policy of the De- 
partment has very materially altered ; they have 
been very much more disinclined to grant money; 
they have already cut us off at every point they 
could; their regulations have been increasingly 
stringent, and always on the side of economy. 

1500. While the Department’s contributions 
have been diminishing, what has been the case 
with the fees of the students ?—They have been 
gradually increasing. In 1858 the whole receipts 
from fees and from local payments amounted to 
135/. 6s. 6d., of which the master’s share was 
671. 13s. 3d.; im 1859, the master’s share was 
701. 2s. 3d.; in 1860, his share was 641. 13s. 6d; 
in 1861, 747.; im 1862, 677. 13s. 

1501. When you speak of the local payments, 
do you ‘mean anything besides fees; you do not 
mean subscriptions, 1 suppose?—No; .the fees 
from all the classes of students. We received m 
1858, as our whole receipts from local payments, 
1351. 6s. 6d.;. im 1859, 1407. 4s. 6d.; im 1860, 
129 /. 7s.; in 1861, 1482.; in 1862, 1351 6s. 6d.; 
and in 1863, 1487. 4s. 6d. 

1502. Then the increase in fees has not been 
very large ?—-No, it has not. In-the years from 
1858 to 1863 it has increased from 1351. 6s. 6d. 
to 1481. 4s. 6d. 

1503. In the meantime, the Government econ- 
tribution has fallen from 1382 to 94/.?—Yes; 
from 1387. 19s. to 941. 

- 1504. But the number of students has increased, 
has it not?—Yes, from 900 in 1859, to 1,400 in 
1863. 

1505. The subscriptions, you say, have re- 
mained stationary ?—About stationary. 

1506. Then the total income of the school has 
‘fallen off, while the amount of work done by it 
-has largely increased ?—That is the case. 

1507. Has that affected the master’s receipts 
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very seriously ?—It has affected them ; the wha 
falling off in the end would really come up 
him mn 


1508. Have you any means of telling the ( 
mittee what was the amount of the master’s 
come in 1858, and what it has fallen to in 1863; 
—In 1858, the master received from the g¢ t 
677. 13s. 3d.; in 1863, he received 742. 45, ¢,. 
whilst from the Department, he received 69), ;° 
in 1858, and in 1863 he received 501 ’ 

1509. How many certificates does he hold; 
He has two certificates. 

1510, Do you consider that he will be a log, 
by the new Code?—A very considerable lose, 
The loss to the school, if the new system 
been applied to the school’s receipts, for the |g 
four years would have stood thus: in 1860, th, 
school would have lost 537. 3s., and the Mast 
251 3s.3; im 1861, the school would haye log, 
321. 17s., and the master 7. 7s.; in 1862, th 
school would have lost 33/. 15s., and the mag 
71. 5s.3 im 1863, the school would have Jog 
301. 13s., and the master 7/. 13s.; and this 
spite of the fact, that the school at Warrin 
has taken at least twice the number of med), 
averaged by most schools of its size. | 

1511. In what department has the decrease ¢f 
the Government grants been most obvious ?—}, 
the Art pupil-teachers. We received, in 18% 
607. for Art pupil-teachers, and the whole of th, 
has been taken away. 

1512. The pupil-teachers fell off, did they no, 
before the change imtroduced by the new M, 
nutes ?—I refer now to the Art pupil-teacher 
The pupil-teachers in the National Schools hay 
also fallen off very much indeed. 

1513. How do you aecount for the falling of 
of the pupil-teachers’ classes ?—It is entirely a» 
counted for by the effect of the new Code upm 
the pupil-teachers of National schools, which hy 
made it, in their estimation, not worth while t 
attend to drawing. ‘They are cut down nowt 
the three R.’s, and they stick to the three Rs 
The number has fallen off from 45, examined 
1857, to 16, examined im 1863. 

1514. What number were examined in 1862! 
—LEighteen; that was the year in which the 
falling off began. | 

1515. How many were there in the year befor 
that ?—Thirty-six. It fell off more than half 
once on the new Code being introduced. | 

1516. How has the new Code for the primary 
schools affected the Art Schools ecncediigiied 
the first place, the managers cannot afford to ir 
troduce drawing; their funds are all swallowel 
up in the mecessary expenditure upon th 
schools. 

1517. You speak of the managers of the pr 
mary schools?—-The managers of the Nation 
schools. 4 will mention a case in point. We 
have tried to extend our school operations to St 
Helen’s, which is a large town about eight mile 
from Warrington, and in order to do that w 
issued a circular to the managers of all the Ne 
tional schools, showing them the advantages d 
the teaching of Art; our master then called up 
the managers, and out of seven schools, upon the 
managers of which he called, six of the sev® 
told him that the new Code had taken away ® 
much of their income that they could not at # 
afford to give 51. .a year for the teaching of At 


And further, the masters themselves of the Ne 
tional schools are very much less inclined to pt 


mote the teaching of Art in their schools rs 
that 
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ere under the old Code. In the 
ana’ been deprived by th 
lace, they have been dep ived by the opera~ 
sti Pe the new Code of half their teaching power 
= of half their pupil teachers ; besides that 
tea burdened with an amount of drudgery, 
on to fetch up the lower end of their schools: 
vr "alee of the new Code examinations, 
iv leaves them no time for teaching drawing, 
east in thei estimation. an 
1318. How many National schools are in con- 
<n with the Warrington School of Art ?— 
we are taught, but we have a difficulty in 
ting paid even 5l. a-year, and one school is, 
y four years! in arrears. 
1519. How many N ational schools are there 
the district?—L cam scarely answer that: 
estion. ee a . 
1520. Are there many more within the dis- 
; than the seven which join your school ?— 
| the schools, except those in St. Helen’s, of 
, importance, within 10 miles radius of War- 
oton, are in connexion with us 3 the others 
small village schools. I imagine that the 
culty with St. Helen’s, as compared with 
yrrington, for instance, is this, that in War- 
sion the teaching of drawing in the National 
pols was established before the new Code was 
roduced, and it is a popular thing in the 
ools; so that I think when one school has 
roduced it the others are almost obliged, in 
(-defence, to do so too. As it never had ob- 
ed in St. Helen’s, before the new Code came 
o existence, itis impossible now to get. a foot- 
there. 
521. Cam you say generally what effect you 
nk the new Art Code will have upon your 
ool funds ?—L think it will reduce our income 
y considerably ; as I have already stated, we 
buld in this present year, if the new Art Code 
I been in full operation, have lost 38/. 6s. 
522. Do you consider that you will be able 
arry on your school satisfactorily with the re- 
ed income ?—I. fear we shall not; we are in 
y great trepidation as to the result. 
523, What measures will you have to take to 
t that difficulty ?—We do not know; the 
ch at present is just here: we have, instead of 
ee Art pupil teachers, whom we formerly had, 
> local scholar, and’ he does not at all like his 
it, and we are very much afraid he will leave 
when he does, we do not at all know how we 
to supply his place. The income of the school 
ithe Department has so fallen off, and the 
ce of local scholar is so unpopular, that we fear 
shall not get another local scholar, and yet 
cannot afford to appoint a second master. 
624, Could you meet the deficiency by raising 
fees of the school?—I think not; while the 
§ of the artizan class are fixed by the De- 
tment: we cannot raise the others very much ; 
par the fees of the higher classes are as high 
eople would, pay. 
525, You enumerated just now the class of 
sons who had gained the medals during the 
10 years; could you tell us how many of 
‘¢ persons were students in the evening classes 
fing the 6d. a week ?—I should say generally, 
except those of * no occupation.” 
26, You think that only the 40 artizans who 
ned the medals were students in the evening 
's!—All were in the evening classes except 
87 of no occupation. 
°27. The others were students in. the morning 
es !—I_ think so, generall 
» generally, 
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1528. What are the fees which you charge im 
the morning classes ?—They vary from half a 
guinea to a guinea a quarter. , 
| 1529. Have you made: any alterations im the 
tates of those fees since the beginning of the 
school ?—No, except that at first there was a uni- 
form rate of a guinea, but for certain ages of 
students we dropped it to one-half, | : 
+ 1530. You found the guinea fee too high ?— 

es. 
_ 1531. Doyov think, considering that the schook 
is fairly established, that you will be able to put 
the fee up again ?—I fear we shall not. 

1532. If you will lose so much from the De« 
partment, and do not see your way to raising the 
fees, and do not think that you are likely to get 
a rate for the support of the school, how are you 
to meet the deficiency ?—We are somewhat san- 

uine that Parliament will see the wisdom and 

ireeting desirability of some change, to be made’ 
the distribution of its annual grant that more of 
it may reach the provincial schools of Art; and 
that the Department, will relax those: stringent 
regulations which haye reduced our income so 
much, 

1533. Do you approve of the principle of the 
new Minutes; that is to say, the principle of 
paying by results ?—Yes, if the resuits are fairly 
assessed, and not limited, as they noware. Still, 
payments on medal and medallion works offer a, 
premium to masters to unfairly assist in the pro- 
duction of successful works, and so they may 
seriously impair the soundness of the teaching, — 

1534. Do you complain that the Department 
has adopted a system which is faulty in some of 
its principles, or that they do not give enough in 
their payment.upon results ?--We think that they 
have excluded a good many who ought to be paid 
for; I think if they had not limited the classes, 
as they have, for whom they pay, we should not 
be disposed to complain of the amount. As it 
stood in 1858, we were tolerably satisfied. 

1535. Then what you would desire to see would 
be, not an alteration of the sums which it is pro- 
posed to pay, but an alteration as tothe condition 
upon which those sums are to be earned ?--Yes, 
we should like to have a little more liberty as to 


the stages in which our pupils shall work. We 


should like to have unlimited scope as to the 
medals and medallions. And we also think that 
it is not desirable that the classes to whom rewards 
shall be given should be limited. 

1536. When you say that you should like to 
have an unlimited freedom with regard to the 


medals and medallions, do you mean that all the 


students im a school should be at liberty to com- 
pete for those medals and medallions, and that 
payments should be made upon all those who 
gained the medals and. medallions ?—No; at pre- 
sent the medals are limited to 30, and the medal- 
lions to five; those are the maximum numbers 
given by the Department to any one school. 
We should like the number to be unlimited, and 
to be permitted to take as many as our works de-- 
served, and we should also like the limitation as 
to the classes removed, 

1537. That is to say, instead of being limited 
to gaining three medals only in one class, you 
should be allowed to gain any number you 
could get?—-I refer more to the classes of stu- 
dents than to the subjects. At present, if we 
understand the Department’s definition of * Ar- 
tizans” correetly, it would exclude, not only the 
students of no occupation, which would be the 
“M2 ladies, 
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ladies, but clerks, schoolboys, architects, and inn- 
keepers, and all who are not strictly speaking 
artizans, I imagine. 

1538. Do you think that it will be possible for 
the artizans, properly so-called, or the artizans 
defined by the new Minutes, to take medals in the 
higher stages ?—They never have done so. The 
whole of the medals that they have taken in 
Warrington have been in the lower stages, and 
form our experience in teaching artizans, we fear 
that it will be always so. From their low ideas 
of what education is, from the limited time 
that they have, and from the incessant changes 
that are going on amongst them, we fear that 
artizans will never be able to take the higher class 
of medals. 

1539. With regard to the admission of the 
middle class students to compete for medals, do 
you think that it is right that students of the 
middle classes should receive Art instruction at 
the expense of the public ?—I am persuaded that, 
unless they do, the great object which I conceive 
Parliament has in granting money for Art educa- 
tion will not be accomplished. ‘The Art manu- 
factures of the country will never be improved by 
the Art knowledge of the mere artizans, and the 
power of the country to compete with other na- 
tions in matters of taste will never be what it 
ought to, if we are to derive all the materials 
from the artizan class. 

1540. Then, is it your opinion that the Go- 
yernment, by limiting and restricting the assis- 
tance, or altogether withdrawing the assistance 
that has been given to the education of the middle 
classes, and confining the assistance entirely to 
the lower classes, is departing from the original 
intention with which schools of design were es- 
tablished ?—I think decidedly so, and imperilling 
the success of the whole system. 

1541. Are you able to say what the opinion 
of the manufacturers in your neighbourhood is as 
to the advantage of the schools of design?—We 
have not any special manufactures to which a 
School of Art is very applicable in Warrington, 
but we have very excellent cabinet makers and 
upholsterers, and I have here letters from the two 
principal ones. The largest upholstering firm 
says: “I believe if the inquiry be made from any 
one engaged in our upholstering or decorative 
business, they will tell you there is hardly a 
carpet, damask, chintz, or paper manufactory 
in the kingdom that has not commenced a sort 
of new existence, so as to produce designs of 
such a character as will meet the improved taste 
of the masses of society. Our young men have 
attended the Warrington School with some 
credit and success; and we feel, as employers, so 
certain of its importance to all classes, but more 
especially to persons engaged in our business, 
that one of the conditions of apprenticeship is 
that they become pupils at the school.” The 
second furniture manufacturer writes: “ As a 
furniture manufacturer and general furnisher, I 
have great pleasure in testifying as to the value 
of the Warrington School of Art, and the benefit 
it has been to the workmen in my employ, who 
have attended the school; and in my experience 
I have found that the teaching pursued in the 
school has done very much towards refining the 
taste of purchasers as well as manufacturers.” 

1542. What do you consider to be the value of 
the Kensington Museum, the Library, and Loan 
Collection, to your school ?—I could not put m 
hand upon any one thing in which it is of sis 
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value tous. I hardly like to say that it is of 
value, but I could not define the value it in 
us. | 
1543. Have you ever had any works of by 
from it, or have you made use of it for obtajy:,’ 
books or examples ?--We tried to obtain artig! 
from the Loan Collection; but we never got da 
thing which was of value enough to us to indy, 
us to proceed, and we have abandoned it latg 

1544, What difficulties have you met with” 
We did not get works of the character that th 
school required. Our master thought that the 
were not at all the sort of things that the studen, 
should have for copying; and, indeed, upon On 
occasion, the inspector he had condemned al 
strongly one or two of the things which we iy 
obtained on loan in that way. 

1545. “Have you ever had the Travel 
Museum at Warrington?—No; we have ney 
had it. 

1546. Why not ?—Because we know that W 
should lose money by it. 

1547. What reason have you for thinking y, 
would lose money by it ?—First of all, we aed 
have to pay 1l. a day for the use of it, ay 
then we should have to pay something out | 
the receipts to the Department, and we y 
quite sure that it would result im considera 
loss to the school. 

1548. Can you suggest any plan by which tl 
collections at South Kensington might be maij 
more available for the use of country schogj 
than they are at present?—I have always hy 
the impression that if there were several colle 
tions, one in each important centre; if we hai; 
Lancashire collection, a Yorkshire collectiy 
and a West of England collection, placed } 
such a centre that the students and operatives 
the towns in the district could get at them,} 
would be of some value. In London it is all hy 
valueless to us. 

1549. Would you go the length of suggestiy 
that the present collection at South Kensingti 
should be broken up into six or seven small ci 
lections ?—Yes; I have no hesitation in sayy 
that at all. 

1550. Is there any other point that you wis 
to bring under the notice of the Committee !~ 
should like to speak of what I call the wil 
drawal of the master’s certificate. 

1551. What is your view of the withdrayj 
of the payment on the master’s certificate! 
look upon it as an exceedingly unjust (Iw 
almost going to say dishonest) thing. 

1552. Do you consider that a bargain W 
made between the masters and the Governmel 
that certain promises were made to the mast 
and certain conditions imposed upon them, # 
that the conditions are still enforced, whilst 
promises have been rather violated ?—I do. Up 
referring to the instructions in Art issued by # 
Department in 1855, I read as follows: « By 
Minute of the Right Honourable the Lords! 
the Committee of Privy Council for Tt 
dated 4th March 1854, the Department ™ 
authorised to adopt the system of the Comuuttt 
of Council for Education, of aiding the mast? 
income by payments graduated according to @ 
tificates of competency obtained by them, ant 
make such payments contingent on certain” 
ditions attached to their appointment. It’ 
been accordingly deannisiet that the 24 staf 
of Art instruction in the Department sha i 


the present, be divided into six groups; 4” if 


ter has received a certificate of com- 
each any group, he shall receive the 

] sum allotted to it as long as he is engaged 

pnua in under the inspection of the Depart- 
ne tT fulfilling the necessary conditions ;” 
ent hee the Department made the appointment 
“ resent master, in the form of appointment 
‘ aie sent us, they recite that passage, 
hie ‘¢ the basis of the agreement with us. 
oe in that appointment, ‘ In consideration 
nt extent of the acquirements above speci- 
J, and of his fairly and fully endeavouring to 
wee out the wishes of the Local Committee, as 
‘ell as the various regulations framed by my 
ords for the purpose of assisting and co- 
jerating with such Committees, my Lords are 
illing to pay to the said Mr. J. C. Thompson a 
early sum of 202. ;’ and in a subsequent para- 
raph they say; “The fixed annual payment of 
9], may be increased, should the master qualify 
‘mself to pass a higher examination; and this 
ocument must be produced whenever the master 
esents himself for such examination.” Further 
jan that, in the form of certificate which the 
aster receives, he has what appears to us to be 
direct pledge; so direct that when this certi- 
ite was laid before Colonel Wilson Patten, at 
y meeting, he said, ‘* Why, that is as good as a 
sank of England note for 102” The exact 
fords here are, “ Annual value attached to this 
ortificate for the second group 10/.,” and signed 
Stanley of Alderley.” 
1553. ‘Chose payments were stated to be gua- 
hnteed or promised to masters, in consideration 
¢ their “ fulfilling the necessary conditions ;” 
ave those conditions, to your knowledge, been in 
ny way relaxed upon the part of the Depart- 
ent?—I think not at all; I think, on the con- 
rary, they have become more stringent. 

1554. Are the masters set more free as to the 
mount of fees that they are allowed to charge to 
he classes which are called Government classes ? 
Not at all. 

1555. Has the amount of teaching which they 
re required to give in the local schools been at 
ll reduced ?—On the contrary, it has been in- 
reased. Originally they were only required to 
each in three National schools, now they are re- 
uired to teach in five National schools. 

1556. In fact, the change which has been made 
sa change to the disadvantage, as the masters 
hink, of the master, and there is no correspond- 
ng change for his benefit ?—Precisely so. 

1557. Mr. Lowe.| You are a schoolmaster of a 

British and Foreign School, are you not ?—Yes. 
1558. A certificated master, I presume?—I am, 
infortunately. 
1559. You no longer receive any augmentation 
nnder that certificate ?—Unfortunately, I do not. 
1560. Do you consider that these Art masters 
re at all worse used than you are?—I do not 
hink they need be worse used. 

1561. Do you think they are?—I think the 
promise to them was more direct and exact than 
t was to us. 

1562. Consisting in these words, “ As long as 
€ 1s engaged in teaching under the inspection 
bf the Department and fulfilling the necessary 
onditions” ?-No; rather these words, “ Annual 
alue attached to this certificate for the second 
Broup, 10 /.”; that seems so very direct. 

1563. Do you mean to say that that meant that 
he merely possessing that certificate was to 


rs a master to 10/. a year ?—So long as he 


mas 
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fulfilled the conditions upon which it was 
granted. 

1564. That is not stated there, is it?—Not in 

the certificate, but in the corresponding docu- 
ments. 
_ 1565. Does not that show that that statement 
is a mere abridgment of the case, and that it does 
not contain the whole nature of the engagement ? 
—The whole nature of the engagement was that 
certain conditions are imposed, and as long as they 
are fulfilled by the master the Department is 
bound by the agreement into which it has volun- 
tarily entered. 

1566. In your point of view, all that the De- 
partment binds itself to, is to make the payment 
as long as the necessary conditions are fulfilled ; 
is that so?—We do not suppose that the depart- 
ment has any reservation; we rely upon its using 
plain English. 

1567. You read “ the necessary conditions,” 
as meaning “the present conditions,” I suppose ? 
—I should read them as they were evidently in- 
tended to be read by the department’s own 
interpretation. 

1568. If the department subsequently judged 
other conditions to be necessary, would those 
come under the term “ necessary conditions” ?— 
I think it was a mutual pledge, and that the de- 
partment is not at liberty to alter it, unless it 
takes the masters into consultation. 

1569. Do you think that if it was seen to be 
for the public service, or for the progress of the 
Schools of Art, to alter those conditions, the de- 
partment was not at liberty to do so?—As far as 
I understand British usage, in matters of that 
kind, the universal practice has been that, when 
any change has been made, existing rights have 
been respected ; they have never been thrown to 
the winds, except in the cases of teachers. 

1570. Of course, you think that Parliament 
was not at liberty to alter the payment to the 
elementary schoolmasters upon the same grounds? 
—I think it was a very cruel and arbitrary 
thing, and that Parliament would never have 
done it had the case been impartially laid before it. 

1571. Parliament having already done that, 
do you think that the Art masters have a superior 
title to exempt them ?—I think the promise to 
them is more direct. 

1572. Are you not aware that that promise was 
made, subject to annual grants to be made by 
Parliament ?—Yes; but we all know that that 
is equivalent to perpetuity, so long as things are 
managed as they ought to be. 

1573. You say that you think the classes are 
too narrowly limited for whom we make grants. 
Do you think that we ought to make a grant for 
innkeepers and grocers ?——I do not see any reason 
why you should not. 

1574. The taxes are levied, in a great measure, 
upon the comforts and necessaries of the poor, are 
they not?—To a great extent. 

1575. Do you think that it is right to take poor 
people’s money to pay for the education of those 
richer people who are able to pay for themselves, 
if they chose to do so?—I think you cannot draw 
a line of that sort; and all attempts have issued 
in vexatious complaint, as in this case. 

1576. Do you think it right to take the money 
of the poor and apply it to the instruction of those 
who are able to pay for themselves ?—I think 
that is an unfair way of putting it. Parliament 
already grants more than sufficient money for 
Art education; but some seven-eleyenths of the 
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grant are absorbed by South Kensington. We 
ask for an equitable distribution of the grant 
already made, and not for any additional sum. 

1577. Although your school has been under 
the operation of the recent changes, since. 1858 
the payments from the public purse have been 
less, and the work done has been more; the 
number of pupils has imereased,. and the amount 
of fees has also increased; is not that so?— 
Precisely. 

1578. Do you think that that is an argument 
against the goodness of those changes?——-Yes, I 
do; inasmuch as we are now deprived of the 
means of keeping up the efficiency of our school. 

1579. You complain, as I understand, that the 
teaching of drawing in the British and Foreign 
and National schools has fallen off ?—It has. 

1580. That is owing to the operation of the 
recent changes which, by directing the master’s 
attention, you say, to the drudgery of teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, leave them no 
time or inclination to teach drawing ?—You a 
little misunderstand me there. I do not complain 
of their being obliged to attend to the drudgery 
of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. [ 
complain of this; that they are obliged to try to 
get little children up to an unnatural and forced 
point, which requires an amount of extra exer- 
tion and drilling, which takes up an enormous 
amount of time foolishly and uselessly. 

1581. It leaves them neither time nor inclina- 
tion for teaching drawing, as I understand you ? 
—Yes; I have no doubt that such early and 
forced acquirements are never required of any 
children except: the children of the poor: 

1582. Yow would like to see the inverse pro- 
cess; that is to say, less trouble given to getting 
up those little children in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and more to drawing; you would 
take the time and labour from reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and give them to drawing ?—No; 
I would have reading, writing, and arithmetic 
taught in their natural order; I think then there 
would be time for other things as well. 

1583. You would take it easy ?--No; I do not 
mean that. I mean that the power to pass stan- 
dard I. of the New Code should not be required 
at so early an age as it is required now. 

1584. Do you know at what age the children 
of the poor generally leave school ?—TI think all 
statements about that are quite fallacious. 

1585. If we could produce figures they are 
quite fallacious too, are they not?—I believe 
they are; indeed, I know they are, for the chil- 
dren of the artizans are notorious for changing 
from school to school. The most careful regis- 
tration cannot follow them through these succes- 
sive changes. Each school inevitably returns 
the time a child has been in 7 as “ its whole time 
at school,” and its age on leaving that school as 
“its age at leaving school altogether,” whereas 
it may go to other schools for years after. 

1586. I understand that you are in a state of 
great trepidation about your school at War- 
rington; what is the whole subscription; 301, 
is it not?—Yes. 

1587. What is the population of “Warrington ? 
—Twenty-six thousand persons. 

1588. Has ita very considerable trade ?—Yes; 
a very considerable trade. 

1589. There is a good deal of wealth in the 
place, is there not?—The average amount of 
wealth, I imagine. 

' 1590. What deficiency do you imagine may 
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fall upon your school owing to: the: operatig, , 
the recent change ?—I cam state the amounj tt 
we should have: lost. : 

1591. IL want the amount which you thing 
you will lose ?—The amount of loss: in the it, 
sent year, if the new code had been: applieg , 
all our results, would have been 381. 63, ag i 
have already stated; but them you must. reme, 
ber that. there has been a process of reduction 
going om ever since 1858. . 

1592.. You make both ends meet at Preseng, 
I suppose ?>— Yes; but we are ima bad way, ” 

1593. By going on under the new Minntg 
you are likely to lose 382 6%., yow say?- 
Yes. | 

1594, And you say that you see no remedy 
for the loss of those 38 /., except the interye,, 
tion, I believe, of Parliament,. to save: you from 
destruction ; is that what you say ?>—Yes. ! 

1595. Do you think that Parliament ough 
to come forward to save a town of 26,000 its 
habitants, with a great deal of wealth in it, Whie) 
is going to have its Art prospects ruined, for th 
sake of such a sum as 38 /. ?—I do not think thy 
that is a fair way of putting it; I think in» 
country, whose educational history I have known, 
have the funds been locally provided ;. there ha 
been national education, but the funds. hay 
never been provided at the expense of the loca 
community. i 

1596. Do you think that it is our business to 
spend the public funds in helping’ those who ean, 
if they please, help themselves ?—I think, if not, 
you should let them have the charities of the 
country which were left to them; some million 
pounds a year of educational charities: have bee 
diverted from their original use. Parliament sup. 
plements that loss by making a grant, and thea 
at last the grant is reduced, and still the educa 
tional charities are allowed to be diverted. 

1597. I thought you said that the town of 
Warrington was not an object of charity, and that 
you wished to depend upon your own. exertions; 
you donot adhere to that view, do you ?—-Yes, 
I do, m the manner I before explained. | 

1598. Mr. Ewart.| Has not national education 
been provided in Scotland for the last 160: year 
without assistance from the State ?—I think there 
are national provisions made there. 

1599. It has been done by local assessment, 
has it not ?—Scotland perhaps isan exceptional 
case, 

1600. Is it not so in the United States of America 
universally ?—I believe they have alarge amount 
of national lands granted for the purpose. | 

1601. Mr. Potter.| I suppose that the establish 
ment of this school has secured to you a high 
class of Art education in Warrington, has it not! 
—It has. ! 

1602. I think you stated that the Government 
pays towards that about 1002. a year?—A. little 
more than 190. a year. | 

1603. I think you stated that the fees forthe 
better classes are from 10s. 6d. to 21s, a qual 
ter ?—Yes. 

1604. Is not that rather a lower rate tham the 
local teachers would have received formerly ?- 
No, I think drawing was always taught # 
about a guinea a quarter in Warrington. 

1605. Are you aware how those fees, approx" | 
mate to the fees charged in the Manchester chodl 
of Art ?—I think the fees are a good deal hight 
in. Manchester. ) gy 

_ 1606. Do you know that the fees of the highs? 
¢ 
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+m Manchester are two guineas a quarter ?— 
g 1N . gi that it is sO. 
wie one referred to a Museum rate ; is that 
- sted?—The whole of the money re- 
he nr been spent upon our Museum and 
re : 
ee There was no margin for a School of 
x S dil at all; the rate was laid under the 
re Act, it was a halfpenny rate. : 
509 Have you not the power of going to a 
" ?—Yes, but we dare not try it; we donot 
ri lose our opportunity for the future. 
g10. You were asked the population of War- 
on, and gave it as 26,000, and at another time 
ere that your instruction extended over 
brea of 19 miles, did you not ?—Yes, but in 
pking of the population I spoke of the popula- 
of the borough. - 
611. Your teaching extends overan area of 10 
ns; would not the population included in 
Ls 10 miles be three times that which you 
ed.as the population of the borough?—I am 
reely in a position to say. I think it would be. 
612. Yet the total amount of the subscriptions 
ch you have raised in that area is 30/.a year ? 
bet Do you pay any rent for the School of 
1—We pay 25/7. a year for rent to the 
seum. 
614. Chairman.| How far would it affect 
rcase, if the Government were to set you free 
m all conditions whatever, and were to with- 
w all payments ?—I think it would be a great 
ortune tous, as it would end in the closing 
pur school. 
615. Do not you think that the master haying 
eived his education from the Government 
ld maintain himself and teach the district in a 
sfactory manner ?—QOur master did not receive 
education from the Government; he was in- 
ncted as an artist first, andonly supplemented 
education by going to the Department for a 
e. I think it is only fair in connection with 
view of the master’s position, to say that he 
rken entirely outof the ordinary course ofan 
st. By the Department’s style of education, 
by the style of teaching to which he is 
ged to give himself, he gets into a sort of 
partment rut, and he would not be able to take 
p of himself in the Art world generally by 
hing Art, as he would otherwise have been 
bled to do, 
616. Mr. Bazley.| What did your halfpenny 
p produce in Warrington ?—£.100. 
617. That is not upon the 10 miles area ?—No. 
618. Mr. Cave.|] You stated that all the other 
teachers were driven away from the district 
the superior teaching of your school ?—I 
eve that is the case. . 
619. How many Art teachers, upon the ave- 
¢; were there in the town ?—I have only heard 
Wo in the town. 
620, They were getting their living ?—Yes. 
621. Those teachers, of course, did get their 
g from people who paid for being taught Art? 
es, 


622. Do you suppose that their pupils have 
‘ centtetned to your school ?—Yes, to a great 


n 

623, They formed part of the 87 students, 
> obtained medals, and who were described as 
ple of no occupation ?—Yes, very likely. 


624, They were rather more than a third of 
Pps medal-vainers ?—Yes. 
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1625. Would they not be able, and ready, and 
willing to pay very much higher fees than they 
pay now ?—I do not think they would. 

1626. Did they not, before your school was 
established, pay much higher for an education of 
a worse kind ?—I do not think so. As far as I 
know, the charge for education was about a guinea 
@ quarter; and in a small town like Warrington 
either for music or drawing you cannot get more: 
than that. 

1627. You think not ?—It has never been done 
to any extent. 

1628. You differ rather from the last witness 
with regard to the value of your school to the 
artizans, do you not ?—I think it very valuable to 
our artizans; but I intended my remarks to go 
to the effect that I do not think we can ever hope 
to get out of the artizan class the results that the 
country generally looks for from Art education. 

1629. Those letters which you read just now 
prove rather the contrary ; do they not ?—Those 
are two exceptionally favourable cases, I think. 

1630. Those refer to the artizan class, do they 
not ?—They do. | 

1631. Mr. Tite.| What is the nature of the 
occupation of the artizan class in Warrington ?— 
They are engaged in the manufacture of wire, 
glass, cotton, files, tools, pins, chemical produets, 
soap, brushes, colours, and furniture. ; 

1632. Do they manufacture locomotive engines 
at all?—There are no locomotives made in the 
borough. 

1633. Mr. Edward Egerton.| It consists of files 
principally, does it not ?—Not principally. 

1634. Is not Mr. Stubbs’s manufactory the 
principal manufactory ?—It is the principal file 
manufactory. We have several others. 

1635. Mr. Tite.| Do you find the workmen of 
those manufactories come to you to be taught 
drawing ?—A good many of them do. 

1636. You spoke of a carpenter and a mason; 
do any of those classes come to you?—Yes, we 
find that especially those who hope to turn it to 
most account come. ; 

1637. It is not Fine Art, but rather scientifie 
drawing, that you teach them, is it not ?—The 
object of a workman is generally to apply his Art 
knowledge to his daily work, and improve his 
position. 

1638. Do-you take any pains to teach mechani- 
cal drawing?—Not more than any -other kind. 
We do teach it. 

1639. Mr. Arthur Mills.| I think I understood 
you to mention that your school had beaten all 
the private art teachers, and that they had gone 
away; was that due entirely to the school bee 
able to give superior instruction to that whic 
was given by the private teachers, or was it due 
in any degree to greater cheapness?—I do not 
think it was cheaper to the higher classes; I do 
not think that the private teachers ever charged 
more than a guinea a quarter; I think it is due 
to its superiority and to the influence which has 
been brought to bear in support of it. 

1640. You think it was due to its being better ? 
—Yes; and very generally most of those who have 
pupils to send are in some way connected with 
the school, and others are on the council of the 
school, 

1641, Is there any system pursued at War- 
rington of canvassing, from time to time, for 
subscriptions for the school, or is it left to take 
its chance what subscriptions it can get locally ? 
—Originally we canvassed for subscriptions. 
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1642. Of late years, has any effort been made 
to increase the subscriptions beyond the 302. ?— 
Not of late years. 

1643. Mr. Edward Egerton.| Have you made 
any attempts to increase the subscriptions in 
your area of instruction, which you tell us 
extends over 10 miles ?—Not recently. 

1644. Do you not think that it would be ad- 
visable, in that wealthy neighbourhood, to make 
an attempt to increase the subscriptions?—I do 
not know. 

1645. When the school was founded, I suppose 


Mr. Joseru Parricx Bacon, called in; and Examined. 


1648. Chairman.|] ARE you the master of the 
Neweastle-under-Lyme School of Art ?—Yes. 

1649. How long have you been connected with 
Schools of Art ?—I have been connected with 
Schools of Art as a master since 1856. I was 
appointed in September 1856. 

1650. To what school were you appointed ?—I 
was appointed assistant-master of the Stoke 
School of Art and the master of the Newcastle 
School of Art. 

1651. Both at once ?—Both at once. 

1652. Are you now connected with the Stoke 
School of Art ?—I am not. I have been discon- 
nected with the Stoke school for rather more than 
two years. 

1653. What was the occasion of your ceasing 
to be connected with the Stoke school ?—The 
circumstances were somewhat peculiar. The 
Stoke school got into pecuniary difficulties ; 
it had been supported principally by Messrs. 
Minton and Co. During the five years I was 
connected with the Stoke School of Art it cost 
Messrs. Minton and Co. more than 200/. a-year ; 
as the annual accounts for the school came in, 
they were sent in to Messrs. Minton and Co., 
who paid them off most liberally, and without 
making any comment upon the matter. 

1654. What class of students do these schools 
instruct principally ?—Principally artizans, and 
they chiefly came from Messrs. Minton and 
Company’s. The reason why I had to leave the 
Stoke School of Art, was that Messrs. Minton 
considered, and I think justly, that there was no 
claim upon them to pay for the artizans of the 
potteries, because, when they had educated the 
young men in their own works, they had no 
power over them ; they might go away, and they 
were sought after by other manufacturers and 
paid higher wages than Messrs. Minton would 
give them after educating them. 

1655. Do you mean to say that Messrs. 
Minton intimated that they were not willing to 
continue to pay as they had hitherto done to the 
school?— Yes; they intimated that they would 
no longer be answerable for the debts of the 
school. The committee then met, and came to 
the conclusion that they would require the 
modelling master and myself to send in our re- 
signations, which we did. 

1656. Were the schools supported by any 
supscriptions besides the payments by Messrs. 
Minton ?—Yes, they were likewise supported by 
subscriptions; the principal subscriptions at the 
time I withdrew were paid by Messrs. Minton ; 
there were other subscribers, but not to any great 
amount. 

1657. Did the subscriptions and other sources 
of income fall short of the expenditure, and had 
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you did not rely upon maintaining it wholly, 


State support ?—Certainly not; we got aj 
could from subscriptions. " 
1646. Do you mean to say that 301, wa, 

di) 


that you could get from the wealthy popy),,.‘ 
within 10 miles of Warrington ye en 
think we could get much more. I think jg q 
were to compare the amount of our subseripg,| 
with those of other places of a similar po ‘, 
tion you would see that we get a fair propor, 

1647. Mr. Cave.] How many subscribers he 
you to those 30/.?—From 30 or 40 subscriben, 


Messrs. Minton practically to make up the 4 
ference ?—Yes. 
1658. How long did that state of things « 
tinue ?—I should say that that state of thi, 
continued, Seat at a rough guess, for gy, 
or eight years. It began before I was appoin 
to the Stoke school. I looked upon the Si) 
school always as a school that Messrs. Ming 
might at any time close if they pleased; and why 
they did withdraw their subscriptions at: last, i 
committee were obliged to discontinue the »% 
vices of the two masters, and they only continy 
one master. 
1659. Did Messrs. Minton withdraw their sj 
scriptions altogether, or only limit them ?—T}, 
only limited them; they used to pay for thy 
apprentices, and pay the subscriptions also; [| 
not know how much they paid off annually, 
never could find out, for they paid off the }j 
as they became due, and it cost them over 2(j 
a year. ; 
1660. Was the school at Newcastle at all bey 
fited by ‘that subscription of Messrs. Minton} 
It was benefited to this extent, that it enabl 
the Newcastle committee to keep the  sely 
open at less expense, because part of my sali 
was paid me at Stoke, and therefore i 
afford to teach at the Newcastle school at als 
rate than if it were an independent school. 
1661. Have you any information which ji 
can lay before the Committee as to the prew 
state of the Schools of Art in the Potten 
especially at Newcastle? — From the stti 
ment of accounts, both of the Hanley an(| 
the Stoke schools, I find that in the Han 
school the amount of subscriptions for 18631 
1461 —s. 9d.; the school fees amounted ' 
87/1. 1s. 9d., and 10/. were paid by two }f 
schools, paying 5/. each; so that, practically, # 
Hanley school is in debt to the extent! 
171/. 3s. ) 
1662. When you say that it is in debt, 
whom is that debt owing by the school ?—To! 
treasurer. In liquidation of that debt, they ha 
withdrawn from the Potteries Central Sav 
Bank an exhibition fund and interest, to! 
amount of 1097. 17 s., which they did not xp 
to withdraw for that purpose. Therefore 4 
actual debt is 617. 5s. 5d. 
1663. What is the number of students 2" 
school ?—I think between 90 and 100. 
1664. Are the students chiefly of the atl 
class ?—The students are of the artizan class,” 
principally connected with the Potteries. 
1665. Do you think that it would be 1! 
sible to increase the fees that are paid, from u 
class ?—It would be impossible. I may_stal 


a general rule, that all through the et 
scl 
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+, is impossible . get u Re privat® class, 
) say, a paying class, ere 1s nominally 
cepts mee at all the schools, but the numbers 
ae classes never reach more than a dozen; 
pf they have a dozen, they consider them nume- 
: ae ttended; sometimes they have only three 
es You do not find in that district that a 

ber of ladies and gentlemen, and persons 
attend the schools ?—We 


schools 


ange num 
{independent means, 


wee? The schools therefore in that district are 
retty strictly confined to that class to which the 
Department professes to pay special attention ?— 
es; they are strictly confined to artizans; to 
ose engaged in the Potteries, and the Art 
actories. 
— Are you able to say, whether in the re- 
Its of teaching these schools stand pretty well ? 
I think they stand equal with any schools in 
e kingdom. reer 
1669. Therefore it is to be expected that you 
Jl obtain your full proportion of payments for 
psults?—Yes. 
1670. That being the case, how far will the 
hools be supported by the fees and the Govern- 
ent grants under the new Minutes ?—Only very 
tially ; they will have to raise more subserip- 
ons; they will all be losers under the new 
finutes. 
1671. ‘Can you tell the Committee what the 
roportion at Hanley is between the fees, the 
overnment grants, and the private subscrip- 
ons?—The private subscriptions for the Hanley 
chool amount to 1467 On referring to the 
bth Report of the Department, at page 77, I 
d that the total “ amount of aid afforded to the 
thool by the Department has been 242/. 11s. 6d., 
hich sum includes the payments for tht master’s 
rrtificate and other allowances, the payments to 
rt pupil-teachers, also the grants on account of 
e children who obtained rewards in the pur- 
hase of examples, the cost of medals, medallions, 
¢ ” 


1672. Mr. Adderley. | That isin 1863, is it not? 
This is the Report issued in 1863 for 1862. 
he amount of fees [ think I have stated already. 
1673. What is the total expenditure ?— The 
tal expenditure, counting the balance due to the 
easurer of 130 7., is 426 2. 15s. 6d. 
1674. Mr. Tite.| Was that 1307. more than 
ureceived ; if youowed 130 /. to the treasurer, 
es that represent the sum which you were in 
ht to him?—It was the balance due to the 
easurer in September 1862. Then there was a 
m withdrawn from the Savings Bank, as I ex- 
ained before. 
i The sum you drew was 109 1. 17 s. 7 d.? 
LOB; 
1676. Chairman.] Can you tell-the Committee 
hat the expense for the year was, exclusive of 
e debt that was due ?—296 J. 15 s. 6d: 
1677. Can you give the Committee similar in- 
mation with regard to any of the other schools 
your district ?—I will take the Stoke school 
xt. The amount of subscriptions at Stoke is 
1. 198. 6d.; the school fees amount to 
15s, One National school paid 52, and 
gas they received 2/., which makes a total of 
6. 14.5. 6d, 
1678. Mr. Adderley.} Is that for the same 
at '—Yes, it is to December 1862. This is 
e last. account I received from the Stoke 
disk ‘t was sent to me only this morning; I 
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presume it is the last balance sheet issued; the 
subscriptioris have not yet been got in for 1863. 

1679. Chairman. ] Will you now give the Com- 
mittee similar information with regard to the 
school at Burslem ?—The school at Burslem has 
been closed for some time; it was closed owing 
to the want of accommodation, and they are now 
making an effort to erect a Wedgwood memorial, 
part of which is to be devoted to a School of Art. 

1680. Was not there a local rate levied at 
Burslem for the School of Art ?—Yes; they 
have been successful some time ago at Burslem 
in levying a local rate. They tried it at Hanley 
last Monday week, but a great majority op- 
posed it, and there was no chance of its being 
carried at all. There was a great uproar, and 
the whole thing ‘was thrown out. 

1681. Mr. Adderley.| Has it ever been tried 
at Stoke ?—No, it has never been tried at Stoke. 
Stoke is managed by commissioners. I think the 
Act of Parliament does not extend to commis- 
sioners, therefore they have no power to levy a 
rate. We have been for four or five years endea- 
vouring to levy a rate at Newcastle, and we intend 
to make a movement at the next annual meeting, 
which is to be on the 29th of this month, to levy 
it; but I do not know whether we shall be suc- 
cessful or not. I have spoken to several members 
of the Corporation; but even in the Corporation 
I cannot say whether we shall have the majority. 

1682. Cnhairman.| What is the position of the 
Newcastle School?—The Neweastle school re- 
ceives between 507. and 60/. of subscriptions. 
The fees amount to about 277. or 287. in round 
numbers. The amount of aid which we have 
received, according to the Department’s Report 
of 1863, is 1072. 6s. 8d. 

1683. Will you give the Committee the amount 
of aid which the Stoke school has received from 
the Department ?—The aid from the Department 
at Stoke will be higher, because it is one of the 
old schools. The aid to Stoke from the Depart- 
ment is 328/. 7s. 11d. 

1684, Can you say what the general effect of 
the school has been upon the Art of the district? 
—I think the general effect of the schools in the 
Potteries has been very great indeed. We have 
hundreds of young men in the Potteries now who 

can draw very intelligently, indeed, very well; 
and many of the young men connected with the 
Potteries have improved their position through 
the instruction which they received in the school. 
For instance, pressers and moulders have become 
modellers, and fill higher positions than they 
filled before; and many gilders attend the school 
in order to become painters; many of them have 
been successful. 

1685. Do you suppose that the schools are 
much valued by the manufacturers ?—I think 
they are, but not to the extent one could wish; 
and although the schools have been 17 years in 
existence in the Potteries, there is still a great 
prejudice amongst the workmen to the schools. 
They have this notion, that perhaps the apprentices 
attending the schools may become better work- 
men, and take their places. I think that notion 
prevails to a small extent, and that acts in this 
way, they often dissuade students from attending 
the schools. 

1686. That is the feeling which is not likely to 
operate upon manufacturers is it >—Not upon 
manufacturers. 

1687. Are you aware at all what their feeling 
is?—So far as I have conversed with manufac- 
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turers, their feeling seems favourable. I should 


. say that all the principal manufacturers of Stoke 


are in favour of the schools. I know of some 
who are unfavourable, but I will not mention 
their names. 

1688. Mr. Adderley.| As tested by the sub- 
scriptions, the feeling in favour of the schools is 
not .strong?—I think the feeling is tolerably 
strong when you consider the amount of subserip- 
tions received in Stoke. You must take into 
consideration that there is only a population of 
10,000, and if they give subscriptions to the 
amount of 1322. 19s, 6d., I think that is pretty 
well, because there are only two or three manu- 
facturers in Stoke. 

1689. Chairman.| Has your attention been 
directed to the financial position of the Schools of 
Art generally, and the cost of the schools ?—Yes, 
I have paid attention to the cost of the schools, 
and especially their cost to the State. I have 
made some ¢alculations upon that head, but I 
must claim the indulgence of the Committee, be- 
cause all averages made from the Blue Book must 
be imperfect, as it is impossible to understand 
what is the amount paid to the Schools of Art, 
and what is the amount paid to the Central 
Museum, for the two amounts are so mixed up 
together that it is very hard to separate them; 
but [have adopted a principle which will give the 
averages perhaps a little more fairly. 

1690. Has your attention been called to the 
statement in one of the Minutes of the Depart- 
ment, that the Parliamentary aid for instruction 
in schools has been reduced to 8 s. 8d. per head 
upon the number of students throughout the 
kingdom ?—Yes, I have directed my attention to 
that statement of the Department, and I scarcely 
think that it quite represents the case. The 
Department take the average in this way. In 
the 10th Report they state that the cost per 
head is 8s. 8d., the number taught 88,196 ; that 
gives a total amount of 38,2181. 5s. 4d.; but to 
make up the entire grant there is still a balance 
of 59,1942. 19s. to be accounted for. Of the 
entire number, 88,196 students, 71,423 were 
children attending public and other schools, re- 
ceiving on a fair average about 40 lessons a-year 
of one hour each. I may say in explanation that 
some of these children may receive two hours’ 


lessons a week; but from my own experience, 


and the experience of many masters with whom 
I have conversed, we consider that perhaps 20 to 
25 would be a fair average. To be on the safe 
side | take the average as 30, and allowmg for 
those who have received two hours’ lessons, which 
would of course make it 60, I bring up the 
average of the whole to 40, which I consider is a 
fair average for the entire number. Therefore, I 
arrive at the number of hours’ instruction im the 
year given to poor children, which is 2,856,920 
hours. There were 15,966 students attending 
central schools, receiving upon the average six 
hours a week tor 40 weeks in the year, therefore 
those 15,966 students would receive 3,831,840 
hours’ instruction; that is more instruction 
than the 71,423 children who attend the public 
schools, and it is unfair to charge 8s. 8d. per 
head for the cost of the museum, and the central 
establishment charges, upon children who never 
see the museum or have even heard of it. It is 
unfair to charge the same for a student in a school 
of Art as for a poor child, in order to lower the 
average per head. The grant is 97,3921. 4s, 4d., 
or 23,374,132 pence (as given at page 256, 10th 


. 


Report); dividing that amount by the numb, 
hours of instruction given, which is 6,688 70 
hours, you get 3-49ths or 3}d. nearly per ha’ 
for all classes taught, and gives an ave; i! 
lls. 74d. per child, and 31. 9s. 11d. pers its 
Of the above averages, only 1-8th is for proyi,: 
instruction, and 7-8ths is for management § 
spectors, museum, and so on, at South Ke 
sington; of the 3/. 9s. 114d. only 8s. 8t5q. 
for provincial instruction, and 31. 1s, 2° q ° 
for the management, &c., at South Keng; . 
ton. That should be more than 7-8ths, [ ,;° 
that statement with this reserve, that ng. 
very difficult to separate the amount paid 
instruction from the amount paid for the cent 
museum. At page 122 of the 10th Report, | fy 
it stated that the sum paid in provincial schog, 
of Art, and in five London schools in 1862, 
11,9362. 7s. 74d.; of that sum, 2,545 1. 1s, Nd 
was for prizes, and the remaining 9,391/. 5s, 84 
was for payment of masters, pupil teachers, » 
amples, and so forth, in provincial schools, an 
the five London schools are included in that sup, 
that is, less than 1-8th of the entire goes for 7 
provincial schools and five London schools, 
1691. You consider, in fact, that the centy 


- museum gets the lion’s share of the grant ?—Yq 
] 


and that the provincial schools are starved 4 
make up the total. 

1692. Does it appear to you then that, puttin 
this grant down all under one head has an unfy 
effect upon the provincial schools ?—L think q, 
and if I might be allowed to make a suggestio, 
I would say that I think that now as the Souj 
Kensington Museum is fairly established, and x 
perhaps, it is not necessary to the system as tk 
education grant, if Parliament would, in its wi 
dom, separate the grant, and allot so much fg 
penne instruction and so much for the Centr 

useum, it would be a great advantage; Pa 
liament might then at any time withdraw so mud 
from the provinces, if it felt that the result 
were not up to what it thought they should k 
At present, if anything is withdrawn from th 
provinces, the Museum does not suffer. Th 
provinces can afford to lose very little, becauw 
they get so little at present. 

1693. Do you consider that the proving 
gain much from the Central Museum? —| 
think they gain very little indeed; the genen 
opinion is against the supposition that they gai 
anything. ‘The travelling museum, whereby th 
Central Museum is supposed to be circulate 
has simply now come to such a point thats 
school that knows anything about the questid 
will borrow it from London. I will give the Cor 
mittee some information upon that subject, wil 
respect to the loss incurred. Exeter borrowé 
the travelling museum in 1859, and_lost 7 
by it. Manchester borrowed it in 1863, a 
lost 1302 by it. Darlington borrowed it/ 
do not know at what date, as it is not given! 
the Report), and lost 50/. by it. It was borrow? 
for Stoke, but not exhibited at the Stoke Scho! 
It was exhibited at the Working Men’s Institut!” 
at Hart’s Hill in 1860, and there they lost 50l 
by it. It was at Macclesfield in 1855, and the 
lost 207. by it. In many other places they ha 
been deterred from borrowing it by hearing! 
the losses that it has entailed upon some 0 
towns to which it has been. 

1694. The Department expect that the }" 
yincial schools, if they borrow it all, shall bor 


it upon commercial principles and as a ae 


on, do they not ?—They do, but the 
such, that no school can afford to 
At page 88 of the Directory, the.con- 
stated, and the expenses are as follows: 
enses of. the carriage of objects to the 

i All ex P from the last place of exhibition. One 
pshibition to be paid towards the expenses of 
ae an charge for every actual day’s attend- 
eee "ah locality.” He is paid for Sundays, 
nee i days previously to the opening of the ex- 
pad at ae for exhibition days, but for “ every 
: a nde ’s attendance in the locality.” At 
Bey Hill near Stoke, the expenses ran up to 
aa before they opened the doors. “ After pay- 
vial local expenses, and the above-mentioned 
mer should there be any balance, 10 per 
Re on the surplus is to be paid to the credit of 
a Department to the officer in charge, before 
eeu the locality.” Then there is a state- 
wo saying what arrangements are to be made 
tite they can borrow the museum. It ends. 
Ph saying, “The remaining balance of the sur- 
as will be at the disposal of the local com- 
mittee.” . P 

1695. A certain number of instances are given 
1 the Report, in which the museum is stated to 
fave returned a profit; are you aware whether 
, those cases the museum itself has returned the 
}rofit, or whether other steps have been taken in 
he place by which the museum was borrowed 
hich may be considered to have contributed at 
Nl events to that profit?7—Yes; Hanley is one 
nstance where it was said to be successful; but 
must say in reference to Hanley, that the ex- 
henses named in the Minute I have just read 
vere not entailed wpon the school when the 
ollection was at Hanley; but the Hanley ex- 
bition was not so successful as it might appear 
t first sight. . 

1696. What do you mean by saying that those 
xpenses were not entailed upon the school at 
anley ?—They had not to pay the pound a day 
or the attendant when it was at Hanley. 
1697. That rule had not then been passed ?— 
0; that rule was passed on the the 29th of 
arch 1860 ; the museum was at Stoke in the 


Jitions are 
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September following, so that Stoke came in 
under the new management. These items are 
taken from the minute book of the Hanley 
School of Art for 1856 :—* Exhibition at Town 
Hall, Hanley, from August to September. To re- 
ceipts, 1811.58. 5d. To sale of Course tickets, 
26 l. 5s. Total, 207 1: 10s. 5d. By expenses, 
during seven weeks, 997. 12s. 5d. Acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. Emery, music, 3/. 3s. Paid 
to Peel Testimonial, to make up subscription 
to 5602, 142 Balance at banker’s, November 
10th, 1856, 907. 15s. Total, 2072 10s. 5d.” 
I may say, with respect to the payment to Mr. 
Emery, that they were obliged to engage a 
musician to make the exhibition attractive: and 
it is scarcely fair for the Departmert to claim all 
the credit of getting all this surplus, because the 
late Mr. Ricardo lent a very valuable collection 
of water colour drawings, and another gentleman 


in the neighbourhood lent his collection of oil 


pictures, and the manufacturers contributed very 
liberally to the collection. 

1698. The Department did not, I believe, 
receive 10 per cent. of the profits ?—No, not 
then. In addition to that, they had to engage a 
musician, who gave his services gratuitously. In 
acknowledgment of his services they gave him 
three guineas, and paid to the Peel Testimonial 
14/., to make up a balance of 50/7. The balance 
at the banker’s, on the 10th of November 1856, 
was 90/. 15s. That sum has been in the bank 
ever since, and, with the interest upon it, it makes 
the sum of 1097. 17s. 7d., which I have quoted 
as the sum which was withdrawn in the last year 
to pay off the debt of 1711.3s. The travelling 
collection has likewise been at other places in the 
kingdom; for instance, I may mention Dublin, 
where they got up a very interesting collection 
of other things, so that the travelling museum 
would occupy only a very small portion of the 
exhibition. The rest of the exhibition which 
they got up would have paid if the Department’s 
collection had not been there at all; therefore 
the Department have no right to claim anything 
from that, I think. 
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Mr. Potter. 

Mr, Salt. 

Mr. Trefusis. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart., 1x THE CHarr. 


Mr. Evuis ABRAHAM Davipson, called in; and Examined. 


1699. Chairman.| YOU are the master of the 
School of Art at Chester, are you not?—I am 
the master both of the School of Art and of the 
School of Science at Chester. 

1700. Are there two distinct schools, one of 
Art and one of Science, at Chester ?—They are 
distinct merely as to the hours of instruction 
and in their committees; they are both held in 
the same room, and a great many of the students 
of the Art School attend the Science School. 

1701. How long has the School of Art been in 
existence at Chester ?—Since November 1852; 
it was officially opened in January 1853. 

1702. How long has the School of Science been 
in existence there ?—One year. 

1703. Have you been the master of the School 
of Art since its foundation ?—I have. 

1704. What certificates do you hold ?—I hold 
certificates No. 1, No. 6a, and No. 68, of Art, 
and five of Science, as well as a silver medal for 
Science ; also three science prizes. 

1705. When you say “ five of Science,” what 
you mean is, that you have five certificates in 
Science, is it not?—Yes, for plane and solid 
geometry, mechanical drawing, building con- 
struction, animal physiology, and zoology. 

1706. There is no limit to the number of cer- 
tificates which a master may hold in Science, is 
there ?—There is a list of subjects for examina- 
tion, and he may take any or all the subjects of 
each group. 

1707. The system of payment on certificates 
does not prevail in the Science branch, and never 
has prevailed I believe ?—A master is paid upon 
the results in the Science branch, provided he 
holds a certificate for the subject in which the 
results are obtained. 

1708. In Art you hold three certificates?— Yes. 

1709. What effect have the new Minutes of the 
Department, with regard to the payment of Art 
masters, had upon you?—I do not think that 
they have been sufficiently long in operation for 
me to be able to answer that question; they have 
not run an entire year yet, so that I could not 
quite say what effect they have had up to the 
present time, inasmuch as we have not as yet had 
made known to us the result of the medal ex- 
amination, and therefore I cannot say what we 
might receive in payment from that source. 


1710. What is your general impression with 
regard to the new system; in the first place 
regards your own position, do you think it yijj 
be unfavourable to you as regards the amount of 
renumeration which you will receive ?—I should 
think not; of course I have premised that I haye 
had no opportunity of trying it as a whole yet, 
inasmuch as my certificate Pre has run o 
up to last March, and therefore I have not had 
clear year to see the result. 

1711. Did you consider that the certificate a 
lowance was one that was guaranteed to you a 
a source of income, or that it was dependent upon 
circumstances which might at any time put an 
end to it ?—It so happens that 1 have never had 
in any shape or form any such guarantee upon 
any one of my certificates, and I have never seen 
one of the certificates issued by the Department 
having any guarantee upon them. My first cer. 
tificate was taken in 1852, before the system of 
payment upon certificates had been introduced 
at all; my other two certificates were taken in 
July last, after the system had ended, and the 
addenda upon those certificates of mine do not 
state anything at all about 107. a year. The 
note merely states that I shall be paid upon re- 
sults as long as I am teaching; I_ have here the 
originals of my first certificate, and of my appoint 
ment in 1852, and a copy of the note upon my 
certificates of last year. (The same were handed in 
Vide Appendix.) My appointment in 1852 was 
the order upon which I proceeded to found the 
School of Art at Chester. 

1712. Do you consider that you have any 
cause of complaint in the substitution of a sy* 
tem of payment by results for the system of par 
ment upon certificates ?—I do not think I have 
any right to complain. Ee 

‘1713. You do not consider that even if t 
should prove that your income is thereby dimr 
nished, you have any right to complain of the 
alteration in the mode of payment ?—I think 
not. f 

1714. What number of students have you 2 

our entire district, in your Schools of Art, not 
including the Schools of Science ?—The to 
number of individuals who received instruci0! 
through the agency of the Schools of Art last ye# 


was 3,017. 
. 1715. Me 


1, Edward Egerton.| At Chester, I 


1715. 3 At Chester, Wrexham, and Crewe. 


ppos? Chairman. | Are the schools at Wrexham 


171 
d Crewe 


Yes. How many of those students are in the 
7 schools, and how many in the Schools of 
?—In the National schools there are 


branch schools of the Chester school? 


ational s¢ 


ae In what way do you reckon up the 


tudents that are given as being in 
me al of Art, in the returns that are aa to 
ea ?—There have been 133 indi- 
» Department ?—There have been indi 
ual students paying fees during the ine year; 
n free scholars, according to thé rules of the 

Yanan and 23 free local scholars, making a 
fi of 163, including 17 students in the ladies 
jorning class. ; : 

1719. Are all the rest in the evening class ?— 
ll the rest are In the evening classes. 
1720. Of what class are those persons who at- 
ond the evening classes generally ?—I think I 
in best answer that question, by referring to the 
endix to my last report to the Department, 
iving an analysis of their trades. Those that I 
ut in red ink are the cases of boys who attend 
nd are of no occupation themselves, therefore 
shat is put is the occupation of the father. 

1721. Will you read out the principal numbers 
om that statement ?—Five clerks, 3 children of 
lerks, 2 upholsterers, 1 painter, 1 painter’s child, 
children of cathedral vergers, 6 joiners, 5 chil- 
ren of joiners, 21 engineers, 3 children of engi- 
eers, | solicitor’s child, 3 pawnbrokers’ children, 

publicans’ children, 2 carvers, 1 child of a 

preman in a wharf, 1 child of druggist, 2 brick- 
pnyers, 6 bricklayers’ children, 1 printer, 3 bakers’ 
ildren, 1 brewer’s child, 2 drapers, 8 fitters, 4 
tters’ children, 6 pattern makers, 7 pupil tea- 
hers, 1 teacher, 1 child of church clerk, 1 child 
f shoemaker, 1 child of agent, 4 children of 
ardeners, 1 builder’s clerk, 2 architects’ clerks, 
miller’s child, 1 saw-sharpener’s child, 1 porter’s 
hild, 4 ironmongers, 1 schoolmaster’s child, 1 
utler’s child, 1 collector of taxes’ child, 5 turners, 
turners’ children, 4 moulders, 1 laundress’s child, 
carpenters, 2 carpenters’ children and 4 pattern 
nakers, making a total of 146; and 17 ladies in 
he morning class; making together 163. 
1722. Among those, what number should you 
ay were students to whom the study of design 
ras of direct importance ?—Not very many, 
s far as ornamental design is concerned, but 
echanical, architectural, and object drawing, is 
f immediate importance to all of them; there 
re not any staple manufactures in Chester 
allng for much teaching of design; but I am 
repared to produce the names of some of the 
tudents who have had a necessity for designing, 
nd who are now doing well through the teach- 
ng they acquired in the school. 

1723. What number of medals have been taken 
y your students in the last three or four years? 

In 1863 they took 12 medals, in 1862 they 
ook 16, in 1861 they took 19. I can give the 
umber for three years further back by this paper 
t the Committee wish it. 

1724. How many of those have been taken in 
he higher stages ; for instance, how many have 
een taken in the figure stages ?—Very few, 
‘such as our school scarcely pretends to be a 
School of Art of the highest class ; we have not so 
huch scope for that class of Art; we devote more 
rie the elementary, the architectural, and 
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mechanical stages. But I will tell you the stages 
in which medals have been taken this last year. 
We took two medals in stage 11, one in stage 23, 
one in stage 22, one in stage 13, one in stage 8, 
one in stage 10, one in stage 6, one in stage 3, 
and three in stage 2. 

1725. Are any of those in the painting stages? 
—One was for tempera painting; a design from 
a given flower, 

1726. Do you teach much painting in the 
schools ?—Not much; there is not much scope or 
requirement for it. 

1727. Do you hold a certificate in painting ?— 
Ido not. 

1728. I gather that the chief part of the teach- 
ing in your school is elementary ?—It depends 
upon the stages to which you consider the word 
“elementary” to apply. We have taken several 
medals; in fact, we have taken medals almost 
every year for architectural design, which is one 
of the highest stages ; and for machinery; draw- 
ing from actual measurement also, : 


1729. Do you find any indisposition on the 
part of the inspectors to recognize architectural 
eor mechanical drawing as worthy of medals ?— 
Certainly not. The inspectors are alwaysdesirous 
to reward any works of merit we produce, and 
have always acknowledged the importance of the 
architectural and mechanical stages. 

1730. Have you any pupils of architects who 
attend the school?— Several architects’ clerks 
and apprentices. 

1731. Have they taken any medals for archi- 
tectural design?-Yes, they have taken the 
medals which I have spoken of just now. 

1732. Those medals, then, in fact, have not 
been taken by artizans?—The architects’ clerks 
who have attended in our school are not what 
you would call articled clerks; they are mere 
working clerks, rather apprentices than anything 
else. 

1733. Do you find that carpenters, or other 
artizans of a similar occupation, take medals in 
those classes?—Two builders have done so; so 
have upholsterers, stone-carvers, millwrights, &c. 


1734. Would those architectural students 
reckon as artizans under the terms of the new 
Minutes ?—I think those particular ones would. 
I had that question very deeply sifted for a docu- 
ment in the Science division which we had to send 
up to the Department for a monetary claim; and 
our secretary in Chester explained that they came 
distinctly within the term “artizan.” One of 
them is in the receipt of 9s. a week wages; he 
is not an articled pupil at all; he merely does his 
week’s work, and is paid for it: he dignifies him- 
self by the name of a clerk, because he cannot 
exactly call himself a workman. 

1735. Are the great majority of those included 
in the evening classes persons who would come 
within the Departments’ definition of the word 
“artizan” ?—They would all do so, except three ; 
and to those we charge a double fee. I am very 
particular now, and the excellently arranged new 
registers furnished by the Department enable us 
to prove ail particulars, 


1736. Have you now, or have you had, many 
prize students in the school?—We have three 
this year; we had seven the year before; and 
eight the year before that; then two, and two, 
and two, and four again. 

1737. What class of persons were they who 
obtained those prize studentships ?—Artizans and 
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two teachers. One of the teachers was a master, 
and the other the mistress of a National school. 

1738. Were they very much valued in the 
school ?— Very much indeed. 

1739. Do you think that the abolition of prize 
studentships would be injurious to the school 
generally; that is to say, to the spirit of the 
school?—I think that they were very much 
valued; they occasioned a great appreciation of 
the value of remaining a long while im the 
school, and going on with the regular course. 

1749. Do you think that the abolition of free 
studentships would have a tendency to deter the 
students from remaining as long as, they vother- 
wise might ?—I do not think it would altogether 
deter them, but I think it would withdraw avery 
great inducement from them to remain. 

1741. Do you think that they will remain with- 
out that inducement ?—That I have to see. I 
should be guessing if I said that I thought they 
would, I have had no opportunity of seeing the 
result. @WVe have students who have never tried 
for prize studentships, and have remained very 
many years in the school. 

1742. With regard to those who have obtained 
prize studentships, from your knowledge of their 
circumstances, are they persons who, you think, 
would not have remained if they had not had free 
studentships?—I think it does not arise only from 
their private pecuniary circumstances but from 
other causes. I know two or three cases where 
the student has continued in the school on account 
of being a prize student. 

1743. With regard to the Art pupil teacher- 
ships, do you consider that it is an advantage or 
a disadvantage to substitute local scholarships for 
the Art pupil teacherships ?—I think it may be 
an advantage to the State to have abolished the 
Art pupil teacherships and put the local scholar- 
ships in their place, for one reason, because it 
raises the standard, as they have to send up the 
first four works which are required for their 
master’s certificate; and therefore we shall do 
in the country so much of the work of the Train- 
ing School, that when they do come up to London 
under the new Minute, it will be for a shorter 
time, because they will have done all the works 
and drawings that are required. 

1744. How will it affect your school ?—I filled 
up the appointments this year without any trouble 


at all, but.of course I cannot say what it may do 
in future years. I can merely speak from this 
year. My former pupil teacher, whom I might 


call, in fact, an assistant master, for he has been 
with me ever since the pupil-teacher system was 
founded, remains with me, and intends to run the 
risk of how much he will get; and another young 
lad, who has entirely learned drawing with me, 
beginning from drawing on slates in a National 
School, becoming subsequently a student, in the 
School of Art, and then a prize student, has now 
passed his drawings and been appointed to a local 
scholarship. 

1745. You have a large amount of parochial 
school teaching, do you think that the system 
upon which the local school of Art and the paro- 
chial schools are connected, is a good one ?—I 
have never heard any objection expressed to it, 
nor have I ever found any defect in the working 
of it. 

1746. Do you think that it is a good principle 
to make the amount of assistance to be given to the 
provincial schools of Art dependent upon the 
number of students that the master can get in the 
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National schools?—It acts well in yp 
because we have a large number of schools 
should think there would be some difficulty ~ I 
case of a master who has only a small] dlisn 
and is situated in a place where there “Ti 
many National schools, because an Art y, Tot 
cannot compel schools to arise on purpose for" 
to teach, nor can he compel National Schoolmast 
to accept his services. %y 

1747. The case at Chester appears to he on, 
which there is a small demand for the teachjy,. | 
design, and a large demand for elementary teach 
ing m the parochial schools ?—Quite so, ; 

1748. Would the same system which SUits 4 
place circumstanced like Chester be likely to § : 
the circumstances of a place where there ny, 
great deal of demand for the higher teaching a 
not a corresponding demand for the element, 
teaching in the National schools ?—I should thin} 
if the central school was well taught and l 
managed, the advantages resulting from th 
teaching of Parochial schools ought, under th 
system of paying by results, to be quite balancg 
as far as income is concerned, by the resp} 
which the master would get from the medals ai 
second grade prizes in the School of Art. Jn, 
large School of Art the master would be able 
get a great many second grade prizes as wel 
upon which he would receive a payment 
10s. each, whereas a master might get from, 
National school a number of first grade prizg 
on which he would only get a payment of 1; 
or 2s. each. 

1749. Have you found the Parochial schoo 
generally willing to pay the 52. a year require 
by the Department?—I speak entirely frog 
memory, but I do not remember any one whid 
has fallen off from my teaching and pleaded thy 
they objected to the payment. 

1750. How many National schools are there it 
connection with your provincial School of Art?- 
Fourteen; but all of those do not pay. 

1751. How many of them pay ?—Six; and] 
get a bonus from the Department upon all lg 
grade prizes taken in the others. 

sep Have any of the other eight ever paid! 
— Yes. 

1753. All of them?—No; two of them hav 
done so. 

1754, When did those two discontinue paying! 
—Two years ago, when the master of the om 
took a full drawing certificate, and in the othe 
school they engaged an assistant master, who hal 
been a pupil teacher in a National school, wii 
also completed his drawing certificate and weil 
there. 

1755. Are there any masters certificated fu 
drawing in the schools which continue to pay /- 
There is not at this particular moment; bil 
there was a few months ago. There was tht 
case of one of my own students, from the Trainin 
College, who had taken a certificate there, and! 
was still retained at 107. a year in the school é 
which he was the assistant-master, because it w 
a large school and there was plenty of work it 
both of us. I taught the higher classes, atl 
superintended the whole, and he taught in m 
absence, and assisted in the geometry lessons. 

1756. Do yow think it is likely, from what y# 
have known of the working of the teaching ® 
the Parochial schools, that the payments will l 
kept up by the Parochial schools im the count] 
generally ?—I think they will in my district, 2! 
throughout the country generally, if the 7 

mas 


jor shows that he can teach the higher and 
pste ly useful branches. 
peticay it not the tendency of the present 
si at the masters, in the Parochial schools, 
jie tha lves competent to teach drawing ? 
ome themselves pe 8: 
Yes Is it likely that the schools whose 
he 1 tent to teach draw- 
«are themselves competen each draw 
meant continue to make payments to the 
p’. 1 Schools of Art?—I should think not 
“ case; but that question was brought 
a ne years ago by the masters, and put 
ward SOF y ‘th ’ 2 
he Department at one of the masters meegings, 
th ye clearly understood that the object of 
 cliseti coming to a school of Art to be 
ee drawing, is to qualify himself to teach 
awing in his school; and the same is true with 
jl teachers. In the case of a pupil teacher 
F were paid a bonus of 30s. upon each paper 
‘ich he took ; I considered that to be given with 
» understanding that he was qualifying himself 
a You mentioned that by many of the 
;ools which had formerly paid to your school 
e payments had been withdrawn, the masters 
those schools having become competent to 
ich the drawing themselves; do you suppose 
at it was im consequence of their haying got 
isters who were competent to teach drawing 
emselves, that the payments to the Schools of 
rt were withdrawn ?—In one case | can say 
at that was the case decidedly; but in the 
her, possibly there might have been other 
uses; they increased their building, and had to 
ke several drafts upon their funds; they were 
gaging an assistant master, and that assistant 
ster happened to have a drawing certificate; of 
yurse, the withdrawing of that sum helped 
em. 
1760. Are there masters holding drawing cer- 
ficates in any of the other schools which have 
pver paid to you?—Yes. ‘The master of one 
hool has attended my Crewe branch, and has 
ken the certificate, and teaches very efficiently. 
superintend the teaching of the drawing. 
1761. Do you think that it is at all likely that 
esystem of payments from the National schools, 
Parochial schools to the Schools of Art, on 
count of the services of the master of the 
hools of Art, cam be continued permanently 
this country ?—That is a question to which it 
ould be almost impossible for me to give an 
hswer; I am not fully acquainted with the 
orking of National schools out of our district. 
1762. Can you suggest any reason why the 
ational schools should continue to pay ?—Yes, I 
ink if the drawing taught in the National schools 
of a practical and useful character, we shall 
nd the parents understanding the system and 
preciating it, and the fee of a halfpenny or a 
tany a week which is charged in some schools 
ay enable the National schools to pay to the 
chools of Art. 
1763. I do not ask whether the teaching of 
‘'awing would be kept up in the National schools, 
‘whether the children would pay a fee for it, 
t whether it is at all probable that the National 
hools would continue to pay 5 J. a year, or any 
er sum, to the School of Art to obtain the 
‘vices of the School of Art master, when they 
‘ve masters of their own who are competent to 


ach elementary drawing ?—I should think not 
| all cases, where they have a master certificated 
oss" competent to teach drawing. 
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1764. Can you suggest any advantage or reason 
for their continuing the payment at all in cases 
where they have a master competent to teach 
drawing ?—I should think it is a very great ad- 
vantage to them; for anyone practically ac- 
quainted with the whole subject of drawing must 
know that the amount of drawing that a student 
in a training college gets to enable him to take a 
drawing certificate, is very limited. The students 
in training for National schoolmasters have so 
many other subjects to grasp; they go im- 
mediately from a lesson in drawing to some other 
lesson in which, at least, a portion of what they 
have learnt in the drawing lesson becomes 
neutralised by the next subject; therefore, I 
think they never learn Art beyond a certain 
stage. Ido not think that what you give to a 
National schoolmaster is a sound Art educa- 
tion, in an extended sense. The consequence 
is that unless some additional extraneous assis- 
tance comes in from the master of a school of 
Art with a greater amount of knowledge and 
practice, I do not think that the mere teaching of 
drawing by National schoolmasters, would go 
much farther than elementary instruction ; but 
drawing assists them materially in illustrating 
their lessons in objects, mechanics, geography, 
&c., and certainly improves the writing. 

1765. You do not think it would be possible to 
organise and keep up a system of satisfactorily 
teaching elementary drawing in Parochial schools, 
through the instrumentality of the Parochial 
schoolmasters, without the intervention of the 
masters of Schools of Art ?—It would certainly not 
be so efficient as if they had the assistance and 
superintendence of masters from Schools of Art. 

1766. Have you found many children who 
have learned drawing in the Parochial schools 
come to your provincial School of Art, and con- 
tinue as students there ?—Very many indeed, I 
can give you the numbers as to last year: out of 
12 medals taken, five were by students who had 
been brought up from slate drawing in National 
schools, and who had subsequently attended the 
School of Art ; out of 23 successful second-grade 
pres 13 have been by students who have been 

oys in National schools; one became a prize 
student, and a very large firm in Castle-street, 
Holborn, London, Messrs. Johnson and Sons, the 
eminent lithographers, have taken him now ; they 
have foregone entirely their premium of 50 /., and 
give him wages at once, 5s. a week; they are 
putting him at once in the drawing and colouring 
office ; they are patentees of the large crystal tab- 
and chromo fulgent illuminated show-boards, 
lets for which they obtained a medal in the Great 
Exhibition. They communicated with me about 
this youth, and they have informed me recently 
that they would be glad to get some more stu- 
dentsof mine. Nearly all the architects, builders, 
engineers, upholsterers, and, in fact, all the trades 
in my district which in any way require drawing, 
have been supplied with youths from my School 
of Art, and | constantly receive applications for 
more, 

1767. Have you found that the introduction 
of the revised Code into the primary schools has 
had any effect either upon the willingness of the 
masters of those schools to have the pupils taught 
drawing, or upon the willingness of the pupils 
themselves to learn it ?—I think there has beena 
great willingness on the part of the masters in the 
National schools, especially those who do not hold 
drawing certificates, inasmuch as they get a bonus 
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upon the drawing classes for assisting me, which 

they would not have been entitled, to under any 

other circumstances. ; 
1768, I speak of the revised; Code. in, the 


primary branch. You do not find that itjhas been_,,;. 


the case that masters being anxious to, present 


their children for payment: in reading, writing,. 


and arithmetic, have withdrawn their attention 
from drawing, in erder to concentrate it upon the 
other subjects ?-—Not in any one. case.- Drawing 
has become such a universal thing in the Chester 
schools, that. if it were discontinued it, would 
cause boys to leaye and; go to another school, ; 
1769. Haye you found that there has been less 
willingness to learn drawing upon the part of the 
training college with which;you_ are; connected ? 
—No: Lhavye found no such unwillingness,., , 
1770., Haye you. ever had_any cause to com- 
lain. of the manner in. which the medals. have 
een awarded in your school ?—No ; not any. 
. 1771. You haye found the system of inspection 
altogether satisfactory. ?—I have. The inspector 
who has visited us has been so uniformly. fair, 
business-like, and careful, that not only J, but all 


the schoolmasters and, students, have -been., per-. 


fectly satisfied with the awards. 

1772. What length of time have the inspectors 
taken in inspecting the drawings, for.medals ?-—I 
think it has taken them about, two shours or a 
little more; ours_is not a large school, -you will 


remember; the ayerage number of students atten- | 


ding would be from 24 to 30. | 
1773.. Have any of your students spent, any 


great length of time in_ preparing, drawings for . 


medals ?—They have in’some cases. 

1774. How long is the longest, time that you 
can remember a student taking in. preparing a 
drawing ?—I do not know of jan Tetrned that 
has extended over, a longer. period, than a_half 
year in real execution. 
in the case of a student who has now. sent.up a 
whole series of designs for a towrt, hall,.. those 
designs were talked of and rough sketches gone 
through, and submitted in a preparatory. condition 
for a good portion of the previous half, year, but 
he never really; set to work, upon them until the 
beginning of one half year, and finished  them»at 
the en‘ of it. 

1775. Were those original designs?—Yes. 

1776. Have you eyer known several, months 
spent over the copying of examples which haye 
to be copied for the medals ?—Not very many 
months; that is, if; the students. attended with 
anything like regularity. 

1777. Do you think that the system by, which 
the medals are to he limited)to so many in each 
section, and to so many altogether, is a satisfactory 
system ?—I think it is.;, [think if more. than 
three medals were given for any particular section, 
it would depreciate their. value very, mych, , I 
think that three in each section and the total 
number of 30 is quite as extensive as it ought 
to be. 

1778. You having, I think, 120 or 130 students 
in your school, think that. three in each section 
would be enough; should you say that the same 
would be the case, if, instead of having 120 or 130 
students, you had 400 or 500?—I should think 
it would be enough, because we never take 
medals in all the stages, and there would be 
more stages open to a larger, school, than we 
could possibly embrace in our school, we never 
having got beyond 19, Perhaps you will permit 
me to say that we have never had the 146 
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- who haye passed through the schoolsin the W 


But 1 may mention that | 


from the South 


: 
students at one time ; those-are thej a 


we have never. had. more. than 30 in’ the schon” 
one time... goijou 2 oy OF age 
1779., Do you think that. it is possible th 


same. number of three,,medals can) be. thes 


: Y $0; 
much in mumbers, as.a-school which: ha mnt 


at one. time,,and. a) school.,.which,-has, 800,.op" 
at, one time?,+I should think itywould, hea, 
as I mentioned ;before, there .are..a great. 
‘stages, and the smaller school. ;could; not. Dow 
touck, all.the, stages, , whereas the larger sj 
could...I do, notthink that, in my, schoo), 
could ever, haye reached. the, number of 30.tie, 
with) the subjects wwe) find,,it, necessary: tot 
unless,.we gave .one, subject to every. indi: 
student in the school. iov odt oF on stan 
1780. Do, you, find that the,.arrangem ats | 
the Department are, sufficiently, elastic to alloy, 
your. borrowing, objects, from,.the ‘collection , 
South. Kensington, Museum?-+L think they at 
1781;,.. Of. what.use.,.have. the collections ; 
South Kensington been to, you?—In our axe, 
was not onr fault that they..were not; of, rise; th 
Department offered us the .trayelling, Musein 
for;.an. oceasion..on. which, we, were to, haya, 
soirée, but the soirée was given up on AeCOUnt, 
other circumstances,.and, therefore,/ we did ni 
want it; in,addition. to..that, we)-haye iborroy 
books from the Science,and Art, Library. oe 
1782. Are you satisfied with the Departmey 
catalogue; \do.you:think it.is saicioniie ‘Full ay 
explanatory ?—-Yes, I -haye .never.,found) gy 
difficulty in finding the exact); books. :that)| 
wanted. ¢ +; 4.) ) te vac vor off (OY 
1783. You have néver thought that, it woul 
be. convenient to haye a larger catalogue; im ony 
torenable you.to see what. works. were. publish 
which were, likely tobe of ,useto,you for aay 
particular purpose ?—Perhaps a better classifig 
tion ‘might, improve it. o{; of jot VF eos! 
1784, Have, you ever borrowed, works) of Ar 
Kensington Museum ?——-No, oah 
books. +. den at 3i Sarde D ind 
1785, Haye you, never, had,, occasion to) wit 
for works;.of Art from, the school?——We. har 
never found any necessity for it until now;)m 
shall want some of Mulready’s original drawings 
yery soon, and. those we intend applying for}, 1 
took.a medal Jast. year for :one,, of Stuiont 
figures, drawn. from the, chromo-lithographs, fu 
nished by the Department, and it .seemed: that] 
was wrong)in allowing the ‘student to do. it, frm 
that; the inspector ruled that; it ought to{har} 
been from the original, sketches at South Ket 
sington, and this year we intend to) apply { 
one of the originals. Fas oft het Teen 
1786. Youhaye found the Library of use} hart 
you ever found the Central, Museum (of any ue 
to your students?—I do, not, know. whether t 
has been of use to the students, because, it/is# 
very seldom that any of, my) students come 1 
London ; to me, personally, it. has been of vey 
great service, I haye been’ to, London to study‘ 
certificates at, South Kensington \twice, since 
have been appointed; I haye had my fare to antl 
fro paid by the, Department, when I. have com! 
to study here, and each time when I have bee! 
successful in taking a certificate, I have recetvé 
10s. a day for personal ‘allowance , besides ™ 
fare. My 
1787., Do you consider that it would be lik I 
to be of advantage to your /school, if portions 
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number, for, schools;,.which, may, -var 
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eum were sent for a time to the town or 
ne school, and allowed to remain there for 
ot nonths ?—I think it might. 
poe 98 Do you see any objection to the clause 
pr new Minutes, which provides that a stu- 
ne must have been five. months in a school 
lent e he can be admitted to claim for a medal ? 
ere it is advantageous, and I can literally say 
my students view it with a very great deal of 
wejafactiOn 5 for this reason: under the previous 


a young student might have been plod- 


he Mus 


rstem ‘ > 
Re very hard indeed, and getting some medal 
to) 


nawings done during the year, and if a new 
ident were to come an during ‘the last month, 
id work, whatever were his amount of know- 
cm [ had no power to object to his drawing 
i medal, which, of course, he would get in 
sition to the younger students; I know that 
none or two cases that has tended to discourage 
he younger students very much. i‘ 

1789. With regard to the pecuniary condition 
yf your school; do you receive any subscriptions ? 

We have not any regular subscriptions, only 
shen we have been refurnishing and moying from 
ne place to another we have asked for a few 
Honations; during the whole time I have been in 
hester, the amount of subscriptions would be 
bout 42 U. 

1790. What sort of premises have you ?—-The 
pper floor of the Mechanics’ Institution ; they 
vere going to put a new roof to the building, and 
re suzgested to them to raise the walls some few 
eet higher, and then put the roof on, and give 
is the space over the whole surface of the Insti- 
tution; and that has been done. ‘ 

1791. Do you pay any rent for it?—We pay 
107, a-year. 

1792. What other expenses have. you to meet; 
there is some expense for gas, I suppose ?—Yes; 

as, and attendance, travelling expenses, and 
leaning. 

1793. What is the whole expense of your 
school for purposes of that kind ?—I am afraid 
hat I have not any paper vith me to tell that, 
but I think it is about 25/.; that amount may, 
perhaps, be open to correction, because I speak 
from memory; I have not the balance sheets 
ith me. 

1794. Has the Committee of your school ever 
nade any purchases of examples or casts ?—Yes. 

1795. Recently ?—Not very recently, because 
ve did not wish to trouble the public by asking 
them for more money, and we have had several 
awards of 10s, worth of examples, &c., for each 
medal we have taken from the Science and Art 
Wepartment. We spent last year, in 1863, upon 
additional apparatus and furniture, 201. 0s. 7d., 
putin the year before we did not spend anything; 
in 1860, we spent 11. 6s. 6d.; in 1858, we spent 

0s. 7d.; the reason why we have not spent 
More is simply that we have not had the money ; 
ve have no subscriptions. 

_ 1796. Do you find that you have abundance of 
me for teaching both the Art and the Science 
lasses ?—Sufficient, but I cannot say that I have 
abundance of time, for it takes my entire time, 
‘tom early in the morning until very late at night, 

1797, Did you find that your time was not 
sufficiently occupied by teaching the Art School 
before you took up the Science classes ?—I had 
Pome time to spare, which I devoted to my own 
ktudy. I have given that up to a great extent, 
nd we work a little later, and begin earlier at 
BF School of Art. "We used to have the School 
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of Art from seven till half-past eight o’clock ; 
now we have the School of Art from half-past 
six till eight o’clock, and the Science class from 
eight to half-past nine, or a quarter to ten 
o’clock. 

1798. You do not find that the change of hours 
is ity of in the Art school ?— Certainly 
not. 

1799. Do the same students learn in both 
schools ?—Some of them. There are some who 
cannot leave work until later in the evening than 
the others, and they are in the Science division. 
Instead of taking architectural drawing in the 
Art division, they take building construction in the 
Science division. 

1800. Upon what evenings do you teach the 
Art classes —I teach personally the Art class and 
the Science class on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings, but the Art class is open on the Tues- 
day evening, and the senior local scholar takes the 
lessons, assisted by the second local scholar. The 
senior local scholar is a married man of about 
thirty. 

1801. Do you teach also an evening class at 
Crewe ?—I teach an evening class at Crewe on 
the Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 

1802, And at Wrexham ?— Yes; at Wrexham 
there is a ladies’ morning class, which takes up 
the first half of Thursday, 

1803. Do many of the students of the Art 
school compete in the Science examination ?— 
Yes; when our school was examined last May, 
the Science school had been only established since 
ae ac gtals February, but we did tolerably 
well. 

1804. Could you obtain payments from the 
Department for the same students in both schools? 
—Yes, I did; there was a notice put up in the 
Department at South Kensington, stating that 
masters taking the Science certificates would be 
paid upon both. 

1805. Mr. Lowe.| Have you ever exercised 
your power of borrowing objects from the Art 
Museum ?—Never from the Museum ; I have con- 
stantly from the Library. 

1806. Why have you not borrowed objects 
from the Museum ?—I have scarcely had a neces- 
sity for anything of the kind. We have several 
vases of our own. I have some works of Art of 
my own, and friends have . constantly lent us 
things. 

1807. Can you suggest any means by which 
the Museum might be made more useful to you 
in the country ?—I can only suggest that it would 
be well if it could be sent down free of all ex- 
penses, and if the daily charge were taken 
off it. 

1808. You would like to be allowed to use it 
without making an exhibition of it, I suppose, 
and without incurring any risk, merely having it 
for the use of the school ?—Yes; even if it were 
exhibited to the public, I think it would give an 
opportunity of publishing the school very much. 

1809. Do you think that schools lose money 
upon these exhibitions; we have heard of some 
cases in which a loss has been alleged ?—Yes, 
possibly; I think we did in the early days; we 
had the National medallion drawings. J person- 
ally took the responsibility upon myself, and lost 
some money by it, but then that was in the early 
days of our school; the thing was not so well 
known as it is now. 

1810. You were not summoned here by the 
Department of Science and Art, I believe ?—I 
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was not; my order came from the honourable 
Chairman. 

1811. You have a branch school at Crewe, I 
believe ?— Yes. 

1812. You obtained payments for that school, 
or awards in that school, did you not ?—Yes; it 
is a branch, and is returned as sueh in my report 
from Chester. 

1813. Do you find it an advantage to have a 
branch school ?—There was a great necessity for 
the thing, and it came about in this way: | They 
wrote to me, through Mr. Rige, the’ principal of 
the college, or, rather, they communicated with 
me through him, to ask me to undertake the 
class. . The institution there isunder, the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway Company ; 
they furnish me with free passes there and back 
twice a week, so that it, merely) costs me the 
time that I take in going and coming, ‘and they 
provide the building, gas, firing, attendance, &e, 

1814. You have found it of some. pecuniary 
advantage to you, I suppose, looking at your own 
interest merely ?—I do not think the fees of the 
Crewe School would be very remunerative; con- 
sidering the time that I spend ‘there, and in tra- 
yelling; but I have received grants upon the 
science prizes taken there, and, shall now be paid 
on medals and second-grade papers passed. 

1815. Do you think, upon the whole, that, it 
pays you?—I think it does, thoughnot very hand- 
somely, 

1816. Upon the whole, you would rather do it 
than not, looking at your own interests merely ? 
—Yes. 

1817. You were asked about National. schools 
setting up their own teachers ; do you not think 
anything that tends to diffuse a taste for Art is, 
upon. the whole, beneficial to those who are teach- 
ing the higher branches of Art,—Decidedly. 

1818, In that way even the establishment of 
teachers who supplant.you in one part of your Art 
teaching, is in some degree a benefit to you, is it 
not ?—As long as the teaching is kept up toa 
certain mark, the teaching of drawing in National 
schools is of advantage to the Schools of Art; and 
that is true also with regard to middle-class 
schools. A man set up a school of his own near 
me, in which he teaches only landscape and head 
drawing; in fact, it is a poor sort of thing alto- 
gether ; but I find that after a boy leaves there, the 
father sends him to the School of Art very oftem: 

1819. You find that it is a sort of preparatory 
school to the School of Art?—Yes; in some 
cases, the parents being, or haying been, pupils 
themselves in the School of Art, compare the in- 
struction in the two schools, and send their boys 
to. us. 

1820. It. puts. the idea of the School of Art 
into their heads, in fact ?—-Yes; and not only 
that; the boy will necessarily have got some 
little knowledge of form, or some little manual 
power. 

1821. Have you had examples sent down to 
you from the Department at South Kensington ? 
— Yes, constantly, . 

1822. Are they suitable to your purpose, or 
not ?—I think they are very much so, indeed; 
the only branch in which we might have more, in 
order to give us greater scope, is the machinery 
work. 

1823. Can you make any suggestion as to how 
you could be more efficiently assisted by the 
central department in any respect; of course I 
will assume you would naturally hke more money, 


but I will exclude that?—-I cam seareely gy... 
anything, for thisreason) that: whenever 7% 
written to the Science-and Art Departmen," 
cause I have not thought some arrangement + 
ciently elastic, 1 have-always found | the gyro, a 
kindness and. willingness: ‘on » their» hei, 
assist me, and to receive suggestions.” Soy 
years ago I sent up ‘some suggestive designs 4, 
copies of objects; the Department Sanctions) 
five of them, and paid me for them. 9)» 95) | 

1824, What is the subscription to your ‘achin 
at Chester ?—-We have no regular subser} Bout 

1825. It comes from the » Training ‘Cal “4 
does it ?+No.  eoibel obmarag tie 

1826. Is there no subscription «at all Ly, 
there is no subscription at-all. AT) yy *, 

1827. What: isthe amount paid by the student, 
—For last year there were 133) individuals yw}, 
paid; they were not all there at the same: tiny. 
but that is the number of names upon my» pay; ‘ 
register. q my 

1828. Are those all other than artizans No, 
those are al] artizans. . dt saul § 

1829: Have you any classes except the ar 
tizans ?—There are three students) in my *s¢ 1 
above the conrlition of artizans, who come to th, 
artizan class; to those we charge a’ higher fee, 
4s. a: month. SME YE Hg 

1830. Have you no ladies or gentlemen}. 
There is a ladies’ class in the morning’; it meey 
twice a week. 7 L. lonotergil 

1831. That assists very much in maintaining 
the school, does not it ?—~It wouldiif there wey 
many in it: L 2Hldiggony 

1832. There are not many, are there.?—No, , 

1833. Mr. Ewart.| There are only 17,1 think) 
—Seventeen; including Wrexham; ‘that is’ the 
number of females who passed through in the year; 
there were never 17 at a time, only four or five, ) 

1834, Mr. Lowe.] What fees: do they pay ?~ 
Ten shillings a month. sidano 

1835. Can you tell me what you get by the 
classes above artizans in the year?——Yes; from 
the Wrexham Ladies’ Class, 252. 10.s., from he: 
female day class in Chester, 81. 158.00 © 05) 

1836. You do not get quite 35 2 together from 
that source ?—No. 25 50h 08h 

1837. Have you had any communication. with’ 
Mr. Sparkes, the master of the Lambeth School! 
—J have had several communications from him, 
but have made no communications:to him. | 

1838. You did not answer any of his letters? 
No, I had not time to enter upon the thing as 
whole, and I thought it better not to attempt t0 
answer his questions, especially as I could no 
sanction the course taken by the Art masters 
whom he represented. sist Oi 

1839. Mr. Potter.]: What is the population of 
Chester approximately ?—I do not quite know; 
it is 33,000 or 34,000. oa 

1840. It is a wealthy and prosperous: district, 
and the city itself is increasing, is it not ?—Yes 
increasing very rapidly. t 

1841, I think you stated that the subscriptiow 
inthe form of donations since the school com 
menced had not been more than 407. for the 
entire amount ?— Yes, about 40 /. u 

1842. Mr. Ewart.) Do you think that the 
hibition of objects from the Kensington Museu” 
at Chester would have a good effect upon the 
ey taste as well as in instructing the artizans’ 
— oO. s 

1843. And that therefore it would have 4 
tendency to increase the demand. for i 


a 


jally if advertised and put forward 
pink ze aan to the School of Arta rn 
a we hat do you consider to have been the 
ne * the Schools.of- Art, wpon the labouring 
we pew of Chestersim» your experience ?—It 
: decidedly had the effect of improving and 
ting thei Ieeeryy mays OF Din .s 
ne "of the ladies whom yow mentioned: at 
Se how many are) women in trades: to 
pre the studies in Artowill be amassistance in 
fi ofession 2-1 do» not. think: that there are 
: wo or three governesses:or teachers.) 
hah. Are all the rest private ladies ?—~They 

» all private ladies, excepting the teachers, and. 
e admit them at the:lower rate of 3's. a month. 
1347. The ladies’ ¢lass:has had) no very. bené- 
ial eftects then, ~ ao those women to whom 
idies in Art would be-ofiassistancein their daily 
ork?—Perhaps not; but upon: the whole: there 
Lye becn butt very few students: of the higher 
as8, compared with the number of working 
eople that have availed themselves of the School 

Art; there have been severalivery: efficient 
vate teachers sof-drawing .and »painting,- in 
hester and the neighbourhoods: ov: | 
1948. Mr. Bazleys):Doyou expect your salary 
, be as productive: too yow personally under, the 
ew system of payment, by results, as\under;the 
| system ?-+I can scaveely says, the system this 
ear has onlyiccome opartially: to -bear upon, me, 
herefore, 1 would rather not give any, distmet 
pinion upon that!port 5 ‘Imean to work as hard 
s Lpossibly can) ito try and igetuas good a result 
s possible; I should not like to give an opimion 
t present, whether my inceme:would or would 
ot suffer. potod a ly 
1849. You began in the»first: instance» by, stat- 
ng that: you: saw: no sebjection -to: the changes 
rhich have taken: place; that satisfaction having 
een produced) upon your mind, \itvis a rea- 
onable consideration, how. far jyour.own per- 
nal income will be! affected» by). the: change ?-- 
have no reasonto think that dt: will, be delete- 
jously affected, unless the) standard, of examina- 
on papers is seriously, warsed.) «) 

1850. Do. you “know ‘any» National School 
eachers who have had education in‘Art?-—I think 
at all those who mow shold certificates | in Ches- 
pr literally began to learn drawing in-our,Sehool 
{ Art, and there :are:.two or» three.others in 
hester who, though»they do not: hold drawing 
ertificates, have taken twovor three of the papers, 
nd intended to finish:taking thein certificates; | but 
st at present they» are im jabeyance \insconse- 
uence of having to averk «so-much more, harder. 
n the winter season they have now, to work in 
le night schools, and therefore-they .cannot 
tend to their Art education. 

1851. Will not such-teachers: supersede the 
ecessity of your giving your assistance) in Na- 
onal School teaching ?—[, have stated | that, in 
me degree, it will; :but»im one’ particular ease 
Y Services are retaimed at 10d. a) year,-even 
though that: school has had an. assistant master, 
foo has had a certificate; and. several masters 
pho hold certificates for drawing are glad of my 

perintendence, ‘ 

1852. The’ examples sent to.you, from South 
‘ensington generally have been satisfactory, I 
unk you said i+ Yes: 

T 853. Do you approve of. the. architectural 

{18?—Those issued from Chatham, which \I 
mink you refer to, are admixable; not.only for the 
: 0 Sa but for the science, I do not be- 


( 
; 
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lieve that there is anything pubened eties than, Mr, By A. 


that drawing made from t 
Chatham course of Architectural Drawing handed 
from the wall of the Committe-room and. with 
regard. to the, machinery, we should only like to 
have. something,as large; |perhaps , these .ex- 
amples have raised. our appreciation of them; 
they are so good in their way that we should like 
something of the kind.in machinery. This setyis 
published by, permission of the Master General 
of Ordnance, for. the ,use.of the schools in con- 
nexion with the Science and Art Department... 


1854. Do youthink that the elements of archi« 
teetural drawmg are fairly included in that’ par- 
ticular elevation ?-Yes;' and that is not my in- 
dividual opinion, ‘because these examples have 
been used by young architects and builders, and 
are approved of by them. te 

1855. Perhaps you would not approve of ‘it as 
a standard of taste ?+—-No, as an example of prac- 
ti¢al ‘drawing; it is only intended: for that pur- 
pose. | | 
1856. Jt is only as a lesson in drawing that you 
regard it ‘Yes, itis not mtended as an example. 
of taste at all; it is the elevation of a small 
batradles |" 6)! FAD ) 

1857. Mr: Gregson.| 1 think you stated that 
the number ‘of children taught drawing in Nas 
tional Schools “was'2)382 ?— Yes. - 

“1858. Are those ‘in the’ National Schools ‘of 
Chester only ?—Chester and Crewe. [I have’ no 
National School ‘at present at’ Wrexham; I had, 
but it is the only school, T think, to my’ know- 
ledge, where the parents seemed to think that the 
time spent in drawing was taken from some other 
subject; it was not a question of fee.” 

1859. Of that number 163 aré'm the School of 
Art, are they not?—Not out of that number, in’ 
addition to that number. 3 

1860. What do you mean when you speak of 
the 163 as being the students of the School of 
Art?—Those are the individuals who have been 
in the school during the year. 7 


_1861.. During the year 1863, do you mean ?— 
Yes, during the year 1863, counting each student 
only.one, and not adding up the number in the 
school every month, 

1862.. One hundred and forty-six, I think you. 
said, came from the National Schools, and 17 were 
ladies 2—Qne hundred and forty-six,out of that 
163 are those who are artisans, not necessarily 
from. National, Schools. 

1863. Do. you. know the amount received 
during the, year, from pupils’ fees, from ladies, 


and subscriptions ?—I haye here a rough copy of. - 


my last report. The pupils’ fees of the artisans’ 
class at. Chester were31 18 s..6 d., of the pupil 
teachers and, teachers, 3.2.10 s. ; of the female day 
class, 8 1.15 s.3;, Wrexham ladies’ class, 25 /. 10 s., 
Crewe. artisans’ class, 21 /..8.s.; Crewe female 
class, 1Z 6s. 

1864, How much have you, received from the 
Government ?—I have not a return with me of 
what we obtained from Government this year; 
when I took ut, this. paper I had not the 
results. 

1865. Can you mention in round numbers how 
much, you received the year before ?—The year 
before, we received 2247. 8s. 7d.; that is the 
return made in the Blue Book. _ This includes all 
grants, cost, of inspeetion, prizes, medals, &c., as 
well as the stipend to pupil teachers. . 
1866. Was. that the average amount of what 
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you-have been) receiving’? —No,)it Was‘rather Ihave: not, hail any communication with gy 
more; this year it isa good:deakless. esomey of) Schools lof Axt,and: I know weryrdittle of, hy 
1867. What were the masters’ :totalteceiptsin I-domét think that<ti wall abt detrimentally." 
1863 ?—I shave /not’ the; balaiée-sheet-with'me; my schbdoliod) coqu dnocnrray bowolle oeg, 4 
but-it was about 200 /.in recent years; but much 187920Mr, cee ou stated to the Gonimis : 
less formerly. lek yi r el ou! just) mow /the:nuniber’ of medals: that shady 
1868. Can: you form any idea/ofwhat'there! obtained in’ your schoolduring: the» lag, the 
¢eipts would probably be under. the mew/Minutes? years ?—Yiese yoo oi ilguo tuild Jord bie yay’ 
jtedi wl gaiwerb  *yd880) Iothinlocthey: havertather diminishes: 
1869., What were» your own total receipts that time, have’ they not?+1 think they have, 
during the year ?—That is all that’ Dchave ‘re+ 1881.:Can you give any» Feason=for that, 
ceived; we have no sharing of profits'atialb;;all Yes, within the last: two lyears obohbe amt 
expenses are paid out of the) income, andthe system of including“ young* boys uintoxthe) 
balance: is:paid to‘me by the secretary. ¢) 6 )00 
1870. The balance of how much?—Lhe balance, success which resulted from thati system, |g 
whatever it may be; there is no share. Qa 
1871.:Have you any idea of how much'that standard of age! vould be very: much lowes, jy 
has: been ?——- My income from all these sources the: last: two:years, than for the! previous pyéqi, 
has been about 200-4. : vis to 1s 91882): Why should: the » standard sof 
1872. Do you: think that: that:2007. will’ be lower?—Because:l have adopted the plan jy 
diminished» under!:the new’ system?—It is‘im+ of admitting some pupils, free, fr 
possible for:me to: say ;'but I:should think mot.; schools. wit tet Davot soy sve He (pe 
1873.. How many: ‘medals! were: obtained in 1883. Yow have! had:some olderoboys,: Tigh 
your school last year ?—Twelve medals.) > pose? Yesy we have hadsome. 9()) soy shay 
©) 1874. How many! of -those.-medals: were ob- 1884. Have you ever found :anty-unnwillingne 
tained by members of the artizan class?—Albbut inthe pupils toceompete’ for the medals 2, 
one, and that one hasbeen obtained bya female; if I saw any unwillingness, itowouldberin thoy 
she is not. in: what we - call» the: select» ladies’ who had ‘not ‘obtained’ medals, for, beshould ng 
class ;\ her father ‘is! a minister of very limited encourage! theny beyond !a/icertain‘lextent) if] 
means, and she pays 3s. a month; but TD have ad- thought they were doing itcunwillinglysy) 9, 
mitted her with the ladies’ class; she cannot come © | 1885.) Mr. Trefusis.|.) Dy think | you: toldity 
with the artizans at night,therefore she comes with Committee, that :youcthought that 30 medalyiiry 
the ladies, but’ 1 only charge her 3 s.:a month. quite ‘sufficient ‘to \give ‘to //anyo schools) | 
(1875. Have yowany difficulty in thedefinition should they notbe given inoproportion to; ih 
of the “ Artizan class” ?—There is adifficultyin number of pupilscunder education in’ the py, 
defining it; we try as: far as;we canto sift ‘the ticular school ?—I think '30 is alarge:mumberly 
question; we have had people of very high station any school ;' Iconsider that a medalis the high 
sending their daughters to:a'cheaperclass, but I kind of localreward that canbe obtained):aii 
suggested that they had better be withdrawn and fear, that if made too common; its value :woulll 
put into'the higher class,and it'was done ationce. be depreciated.) I saseotq ond te ;-ygoloiel 
When any persons apply to be admitted into the 1886. So that you never obtained more thani} 
artizan class, I at/once see''theparents’or the I ‘think?—~Never more.) it ak stodt std 
friends who come: with the students,- or':the 91887) Is not that because you'arevlimited to} 
students themselves, and I now) draw a‘ line dis- ‘certain: number ‘upon ‘each! class 2— Noy Lodo ag 
tinctly between those who are artizans, andthose think that in any of those. classes: we:could hay 
who are: not ; I was not so severe formerly. taken more'than three, ¢lsccisso00 sarlotouds bw 
1876. Do yow include: clerks ‘or innkeepers; or 1888. Should you see any objection to a langet 
what line do’ you draw ?—I take what I think a number of'medals being! allowed) foria.subject 
very good suggestion from the “Science Diree- ‘study which has°a relation::to' the! manufactute 
tory,” and draw the line accordingly. Ifthe of the locality’? shouldsee no objection to iti 
father is not rated for the Income ‘tax, or if the 1889. You consider that there: would0be!m 
son earns his own living by weekly wages; li¢aH ‘objeetion?=-There wotld -be:!no« objection 
him an artisan, |having- more medals‘ allowed; but edo motwthial 
1876*,. Has your number in the School of Art, that oiteowould be: advisable. oT think yit»-woul 
increased or decreased ?-—Increased. depreciate the value of the’medals. 01 10) ; 9% 
1877. Considerably ?Not considerably; but 90 1890: MricBdward Byerton|sDoesty oursehal 
it has never gone down. ‘There is one featureiof Gm Ohester? contain a: large: class’ of people! wii 
my School of Art which it is advisable to metition would not come under \the:térmeartidam?=M 
perhaps, and that is, that I arrange my classesin ‘not'a'larg@e°class of them “only threesin the: 
the National Schools,’ beginning with the lowest ‘elass.o I did’ try too get: separate gentlemat! 
class,‘and taking them in order round the school. ‘class °in the’ day-time, but onlyothree: answetol 
As I find the lads improve; I gradually’ move ‘hat’ call and Idrafted them into the event 
them on and on tothe end) At the beginning of school Of course you can teachia/ large: clit 
a half year I select two or three from’a’particular ‘and have more time ‘available tham::you’ could: 
school; and give them a free ‘studentship in the -you’were teaching two or.three! »'Those-gentlé 
School of | ‘Art for the half-year if they do well, men now learn'with 'the~artizans, bat pay whigh 


vo LOR: 


—No. 


avhen that half-year: is wp, I give’ them a free feex 9 9% | | ? 
studentship for another half year, ‘in many cases. 1891. You ‘are aware? of this}! that! allo the 
We find that we seldom have to extend it beyond who ‘are not artizansy(arecexcludedfronr gett 
the yéar,' for the student’ will eome with his'3s. -medals?—No, they are not*excludeds: | hortilssp 
in his hand, ready to pay his fee afterwards. 1892. Do -you think that thatis'asgdod/ ot 
1878, What "do you’ think will be'the general ‘bad’plan ?I do not“think that they ought to X 
‘effect’/of the new Code upon'the Schools of Art? ‘excluded ;*norare they: 0% © cow [eorsrsstoo 
Tt is’almost impossible for nie to says because, 1893. Are’ you’ aware’ that they*are ov 


< “Minute ?-Nous We get no-pay- 
y ine peso they aremot entcl nied, a y 
eat POD you think that thatisa good plan ?—+ 
189% re allowed payments upon Chondef course 
we Wb e very much-better fon, us, because iwe: 
would so much) more, but ‘think! they ought 
or ood a very:much! higher fee than» the 
pbs and that that ought to coverddit.—< sis0y 
95, You would: make the fee! cover the pay- 
bane that the:State ‘should riot» be! put:to any 
ent ense?-Yes,:withiregard to: the higher 
hee at sodietyso If wh) understand »rightly-the 
er of | givimg* us av bonus at) ally: is» because 
ach these artizans ata penny anshour; which 
ae ]y:isi not) wemunerative,: and! therefore we 
genet = payment upow thems Young ladies 
wee ‘ntoa classy L think, ,ought.to be \charged 
en price of: the! education which. is) given to 
He even thensmy fees) are: lower than they 
ald get inferior instruction, front ia private 
MAT f beVOLL peated Olit 2 Jj 1D : 

re ‘Hae you found that the establishment 
f your schdol has lessened they demand which is 
ade upon the timeof «private drawing masters 
., Chester ?-Ivamimotiins a position to “say. 
efore: inpobeing sent) to, ‘Chester there had 
1h one old) gentleman who had yenjoyed_ the 
tire private practice in that neighbourhood. for 
piy ears. Butshe-died |shortly after; my arrival. 
here areynow two;or three very” good | private 
rachers, and I -believd they-are doing very well. 
1997. Were you here the: other day when, the 
éntleman! from; Warrington o was:»examined ?—- 
to; I have not: heen here-beforess yo) bios 
1898. Mr. Adderley, | Howmany Science Classes 
id you state ate: taught in, the Science School 
t. Chester » about fives are there not.?-Not five 
lasses; those are the ‘cettificates: which [I hold. 
cannot say -that:there is a class: of Zoology. and 
Physiology ; at the present time there js, only) one 
tident in Chester; andoone at Crewe, and there- 
re there is no separate.time allotted to| them); 
ey come when:the other students are doing their 
ience, and. }-give! them» their, instructions, ;and 
tthem work: them-ott,justiexamining their notes 
nd sketches occasionally when J; ¢an,spare, the 
me; ao (TR 592 1 DisOnG 
1899, Are yowintroducing additional subjects 
yhen you find»a demand forthem,?—I am trying 
odo: so as fast as Lean|take ¢ertificates.| 9:1) io 
1900.. Are you:guided at,all:by the amount of 
emand in the place, dx how shall you be guided 
n extending! the! science instruction ?—L , shall 
lecidedly be guided sby:-the circumstances, of the 
lace; for instandée;atoCréwe it is amatiter of the 
reatest> importance that. \the,\men| Should, be 
ight mechanical (drawings not;,only;in the art 
ivision, but»mechanidal .drawing;;in the science 
vision; and: it yisoabsolutely anaterial,.\that, I 
hould take another certificate .im the! theoretical 
nd applied: mechanies, because, I, shall be -able 
nstantly to establish! a ‘good, /science. class, there 
n that subject... Then, in, Chester, I do not think 
at it isa matter of very, great importance which 
{the sciencés L-teach.-;, I.think, I! should always 
pct. some pupils for. dither of theme ....| 

1901. You seemed to say in one of your 
Aswers; that) the! study» of design did not -bear 
POW any particular .oeeupation;in Chester ?—I 
Wualified that, I. think, by -referring, to the ‘archi- 
*ctural and. engineering» branches. . (Chere sare 
‘veral architects, and several builders, and.some 
Hechanical works and two! foundries.;), these, it 
as aided in.a,yery:important way, indeed. +; 
0,53, - 
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»1902:What, then; doyou supposé brings'all fy ey! 
the various classes whom you' have: mentionedy Jyyviadeyii 


such jas the: isons. of -bakers and carpéntérs;! to 
study idesign?—Those people do not ‘eomé to 
study design, they come:'to learn’ practical draw- 
ing. As to the son of a baker, I happen*to 
know’ ‘him vindividuallys he:is ‘going’ into some 
machinetyy works, vind: is learning mechanical 
drawing for that purpose. oVi- 
1903. Dooyouvthink thatthe students’ @ehe- 
rally, come with specific object, or is’ the ims 
Struction:takem as \a general part of education 2-3 
Lithink: that.in' Chester theré is a:mixture; of 
both. In Crewe:it: is:!a definite’ question ; they 
come thereidistinctly to. learn) mechanical draw- 
ing’, 818s On BI 97 ‘ol wera reted 
1904.) You think that there:is a general feelin 
thatthe study of design may be !looked: upor as 
a part of general education ?~Yes: od ase 
1905. ‘Without any specific: application to“an 
art ?+-Yes, decidedlyy >. think the: only way to 
promulgate art there isto be as’ energetic as we 
ean in teaching: in the National:schools. .° Iwas 
called into« ithe oshop | of «one, of: our leading 
upholstering: firms, Messrs. Brown & Lamont) in 
Chester, the other day, and they showed me with 
great: satisfaction a \sideboard, with some » good 
ornamental, open s¢eroll-work upon sit, which had 
been: designed. by) a young lad in )their employ, 
who was originally a boy in a National school; and 
who in this last-y ear won ai medal a prize student+ 
ship in-our School of Art. |. : os oft ltr 
1906.Could: you say that, the study of design 
which'has: been going on» now for 12 years in 
Chester, has had, any! general effect: on/ the trade 
of the place?—TL should: think not;,asia question 
of ‘ornamental, design »merely, there bemg no 
manufactures) requiring) ornamental: design; the 
trade of this portion )of the: county principally is 
im cheese and, other agricultural produce. In 
Crewe; I should.think, that it-has operated: upon 
the trade very» much, because ‘several of: the 
young) students)-who, haye been merely -young 
workmen,in the place, are from | time ‘to time, as 
necessity demands, taken into, the drawing office 
to assist: in; the, drawing jdepartment, and: some 
haye remained there permanently,» (1 9 
1907. \ I think you stated, that, you «sustained 
some loss:yourself in consequence of having an 
exhibition that was attempted onee ?—Yes. 
(1908. Was that ftom'a dearth of interest-in the 
subjéct ?—L,cannot quite-say what the cause of it 
was, but the whole affair was very mew: indeed, 
and I do,not-think: that! there;is, any! great: dis- 
position on the,part of the Chester public to, con- 
tributelin the way of donations to’ things ofthat 
kind, one SF 9% : ry 
1909, How Jong ,ago; was, that attempt made? 
—Six.or sevem-years ago; it: was :an. exhibition 
of the prize\medallion drawings, |. - f oil} 
104910, Should. you think that now, if there was 
an exhibition, there, would be more interest taken 
in it;?—-I should think ‘there! would ‘be, because 
during: my, Christmas vacation; I happened \to,\go 
to: a, meeting of-the Natural History. Society 
there, and there were some’ photographs of the 
Sequoi- Valley exhibited; a friend asked me if I 
thought we could not manage to exhibitthem some- 
where/publicly, and Ilent the School of Art.for the 
purpose, and. placed the, photographs; round the 
room, 80,as to look very, nice, together with some 
works. of our | students ;; we,intended to give; the 
money resulting from the exhibition to the Natural 
History Society ;, there was:notmuch to give bee 
i 2 ae u 
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but it did pay; the exhibition was only there for 
three days, because we wanted the School of Art; 
but it was certainly well attended. 

1911. You say that there have been no sub- 
scriptions in either Crewe, Chester, or Wrexham; 
have, subscriptions ever beem applied for ?—We 
have applied. for donations. 

1912. You never applied for subscriptions?— 
We never applied for subseriptions, because it 
has been made so clear; to us that such subscrip- 
tions, would be opposed to the spirit of the place ; 
the Chester people are exceedingly charitable; 
there are very large-charities, an infirmary, a blue 
school, a ragged school, and charitable institutions 
of all kinds; there is also a bible society, and: va- 
rious societies of the same kind; itis a cathedral 
city, and. subscriptions to our school would: be 
opposed to the spirit of the place, as imterfering 
with the charities. 

1913.. There are no manufacturers there whose 
manufactures would be directly benefited by an 
improvement in design ?—No. 

1914. You putin a form of eertificate, which 
included a certain guarantee of a salary to a cer- 
tain, amount, I think ?—For one. year only; I 
think it is distinctly limited to that; D have not 
seen it lately. 

1915. Can ‘you say during» what period such 
certificates were issued ?—I have no idea. 

1916. That guarantee for one ‘year is on spe- 


cified conditions, which are stated on the: face of 


the certificate, is it not,.as to : work to be done: by 
the master ?—It says, “ In granting this assistance, 
it must be understood that the master must teach,” 
and so on. | 

1917. Therefore, there is a condition ?—Yes, 
for one year. 

1918. Have you not made any calculation -at 
all, as to the effect of; the: new ‘minutes upon 
your income ?—I have not. 

1919., Why do yyou express your confidence 
that the new system will not diminish your 
income ?—Because our results have always been 
very good as compared with those other schools, 
and if we are paid by results we shall certainly 
not be worse off. 

1920. Still thongh the payment may be by 
results.on principle it may be to any amount ?— 
Yes; but there are some sources of payment 
open to us which never were open before. There 
are the payment upon the second-grade prizes, 
and payments upon the medals in» some: stages$ 
those: payments may, if well worked out,! be 
productive of very respectable sums, L think. 

1921. Therefore, in point of amount you are 
satisfied that the payment will be sufficient:?—=I 
think it will, but I speak for myself only. 

1922. As to the’ principle ; do you prefer:the 
principle of payment by results to the principle 
of payment by certificate ?-There is only:one 
difficulty in my mid upon that, and that is, this: 
supposing we were laid up from illness for any 
length of time our results must necessarily suffer, 
whereas the certificate money would have run on 
all the while. 

1923. How has: the Chester School oof Art 
stood in the national competition ?—We- have 
only taken one National, Medallion during the 
whole time. 

1924. Though you have competed from time 
to time ‘We have had some drawings sent up 
every year. 

1925. In what class was that, national me- 
dallion taken ?——By my Art pupil-teacher, who is 
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now in training at South Kensington.) [4,). 
he was transferred from my ‘school to be a Ig 
teacher at the Warrington School.» iy 

1926. Chairman.| da what Stage Was thats 
I do not quite know the number 3 it: wag }j.,> 
ornament, one of the:highest stages; it eon’ 
of gothic drawings from measurement fr “ty 
of Chester Cathedral; classified according 4g Pay 
we have another set of that kind which have’ 
sent up just recently. Scr a 

1927. Can you tell what the total amowy 
been that your school has received from ‘the «” 
vernment in any one year?—D can state; 
taken from the Blue Books of the Departinen;” 

1928. Will you do so?—This’ inelideg th 
payments for medals, and the ex yense of Insp 
tion, prizes, enone to pupil teachers 
master, &c. have not the return of last y,. 
of course, inasmuch as the Blue’ Book 4s not ott 

1929. Will you state the total sum Teceiyg 
from the Government in any one recent year 
In 1862 the Blue Book returns of ‘all the 
penses and money ‘towards the Chester Soy 
of Art were 2247. 8s. 7 d. eerie mel 

1930. That we may consider as bein jy 
the Chester School of Art has cost the ‘Gover, 
ment ’—Yes. | ALDH O:iog 

1931. Do' you suppose that if that money ye, 
all withdrawn, the eine) of Art could be ke, 
up in Chester ?—TI should think not’ I’ could ny 
stop. ee 
1932. What advantages do ‘you ‘consider thy 
the public gets im return for the expenditure 
that. 2247. 2 ‘think ‘a ‘very ‘great’ advantage, 
you are having nearly 2,400 people taught, Wh 
certainly, previously to this system, never had, 
notion of being taught. , Piet ee 

1933. Of that number, a very large proportin 
are children m the National schools: are ‘they 
not?—Yes, I was mentioning the whole muti 
of children ; 2,382. ret eee 

1934. How many’ of those are in the Nation! 
schools ?— All those are m the’ National s¢hools; 
Tam perfectly convinced that had “the systen 
never been brought about, not any’ of thow 
children or parents would ever have learnt dry 
ing; in fact, when I first came to Chester, ] 
called together large bodies of the parents, atl 
did black drawings for them, to show how th 
thing was to work, and it was almost ludicrow 
to see their great surprise at the idea of drawiy 
being introduced into the schools. T still contin 
public lectures in working men’s ‘institution 
illustrating my remarks with numerous sketche 
on black boards’; this has done much good, al 
TI ‘have had very large audiences: ie 


1935. Do you, hope that drawing has. taka 
root in the schools now ?—I hope so, in, our dis 
trict. foci 

1936. Supposing that the Governmentaid wet 
withdrawn altogether, do you, think that, ti 
teaching of drawing could be maintained ini! 
National schools ?—It would languish very mu 
recently there has been some attempt on, the pi! 
of the masters to keep it. up, I think. sou, bal 

1937.. Do. you consider that the. continued & 
penditure of a.sum.of between.,200,/. and 250 
a year is called for. in.a place like, Chester it 
the sake of keeping up the drawingin the Natio 
schools ?—I do; but.I think I, haye, proved! 
usefulness of the Central School of Art aswell 


1938. You were a student in the old school 
design, were you not ?—~-Yes. « oad one 
1939.0 Mule" 


9.) What did you understand ‘to be the ob- 
3 f the old school of design ?—~As the general 
pots Oo ding im these we were taught that 
ndersta™ taken term, and that the word ‘ de- 
was ad merely'\a perversion of the French 
gi" nein’) for drawing. 
prin ( Did you understand. that school, was 

1 ee hed for the sake of teaching the children 
we? National schools ?—Certainly not; not at 
tl. What did you understand that it was 

plished for? To teach ornamental drawing, 
pre drawing and design. 
Bo 49, In the principal seats of manufacture ?— 
is - then only in connexion, with the London 

i at Somerset House, and there were not 
wie schools of design throughout the country, 
a was too young to,understand much about it. 
1943. Mr. Lowe..| You took high science cer- 
feates, 1 believe —1 took. three first-class cer- 
seats, OR second-class, and one. third-class—a 
iver medal, and three prizes. rely 

1944. Did you contrive to do this without im- 
airing the instruction In Art, do you think ?—As 
as neglecting my work to study went, I may 
nswer that L study at. hours when schools are 

en. 

gis Were not, Germans formerly employed 
, mechanical drawing very much in this country ? 
Yes; in fact, the best models which we have of 
descriptive Geometry are a set published by the 
Polytechnic Institution im Darmstadt. 

1946, Are the English beginning to supplant 
e Germans in that business in this country ?— 
es, 1 think so; the best proof is that we haye 
ad that very set of models reproduced in Eng- 
nnd by Messrs. A, & J. Rigg, Chester. I made 
he drawings for these from the original set. 

1947. Mr. Adderley. | Will you state what was 
our original object of studying in the School of 
Desion ?—At that time I was being brought up by 
y uncle, who is a lithographic artist; perhaps, 
ought to say that L went first rather asa matter 
ftaste. Then it was proposed to: place me with 
y uncle, the lithographic artist, and then, haying 
ot some notions of drawing, I indulged, as I sup- 
ose nearly all young, students do, in high hopes 
s to my future-career.-; I;thought I was going to 
eapainter., I went on so for seyeral years, and 
hen being thrown on myown resourees, I took to 
caching drawing, privately in London ; then I 
eturned again to Somerset House for atime. I 
as only three months absolutely in training there 
br the mastership, and then was sent, to Chester. 

1948. What was the old systemof paying upon 
econd grade papers, were not there payments 
hade upon second-grade papers before the new 

mutes ?—I think not; there was not any pay- 
hent upon the second-grade papers, and, therefore, 
think the new payment will be rather beneficial 
yhen considered a8 a sort of set-off’ against the 
olition of prize students. I haye Fekbahtly 
ader the old system felt this difficulty: a student 
‘s Temamed with me, perhaps three years, and 
ken three second grade papers for which I have 
‘lo payment; cireumstances have compelled 
's removal, and he’ has gone to another school, 


tedal: the master of that school of art has got 
'e 41. for himself, and the 1. for his school, paid 
Pon his completing the requirements for the 
udentship, 

1949, The payments were awarded upon the 
ous of the whole number of papers, were they 
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not t—-Yes, together with a medal, quite irre- 
spective of whether they were all done in one 
school or not. | 

1950. Then, practically, the Department did 
pay upon the second-grade papers, though not 
always to the master who had assisted the student 
in preparing for them?—Yes, the master was 
— eventually upon the prize studentship. I 

ave frequently wished that we could be paid 
upon each individual paper as it was passed. I 
did think at that time that we might give'a student 
a free year when we had had those payments. ‘The 
payments were divided in that way, 1 think, with 
regard to the National School pupil teachers, 
because I once, in error, applied to the department 
for a payment upon the National: School pupil 
teacher as a prize student; the answer was, that 
the Department had already paid 30s. upon each 
paper which he passed, and. therefore that I 
was not entitled to any payment at the end. 

1951. You were therefore entitled to 30s. 
upon the passing of each paper ?—Yes. 

1952. The payment was: higher, but the num- 
ber upon which it was paid-was less than under 
the new: Minute?—No, there are less pupil+ 
teachers now than formerly ; we admitted those 
students at a reduced fee. 

1953. How has: your National school | pupil 
teacher class gone on; is it as numerous as it 
was ?—I have not had a separate class at all for 
pupil teachers. The number of pupil teachers is 
wy much less than it was, owing to the primary 
code. 

1954. Can you tell us by how much it: has 
fallen off ?—Speaking from memory, I think we 
have had seven or eight pupil teachers during the 


past year, and there was a time when: we had: 


twenty-seven or twenty-eight; that is, because 


there are not so many pupil teachers now im 


Chester as there were. 


1955. Mr. Maguire.|, Do you approve of the 


different examples which are supplied to the 


schools ?—I have always found them very goods. 


in fact, some are admirable. 
1956. Do you approve of the architectural ex- 
amples ?—Yes; I approve of them exceedingly. 
1957. Do you approve of the front elevation of 


that house? (handing an example tothe witness. )— 


If you speak of it net asa question of design, but 
as a question of beauty, I should not approve of 
it. It is not intended as an example of beauty; 
it is a barrack. 

1958. Is that the only architectural example 
you have’ supplied by the department ?—1} think 
that is the only set we have supplied by the de- 
partment. 

1959. Is that calculated. to have much bene- 
ficial influence upon the architectural taste of the 
locality? —No; but Ido not think that that isthe 
most important point im connexion with archi- 
tecture. I think that the adaptation and con- 
struction are the primary features im architectural 
study. 

1960. Are you of opinion that in any locality 
a school of Art might have a very beneficial 
influence upon the art of the surrounding locality ? 
Decidedly. 

1961. Which of the examples supplied from 
Kensington would have a_ beneficial influence 
upon the taste of the neighbourhood in architec- 
ture ?~ We have architectural ornaments and his- 
toric casts—casts of historic periods of ornament, 
which are very valuable examples; and we-have 
had from the Library Gwilt, Chambers, Gibbs, 
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Brandon, Fergusson, as well as several from the 
decorative section. 

1962. I suppose you would not induce a builder 
to put a historic ornament upon an ordinary house 
—for instance, on a gin-palace ora draper’s shop, 
would you?—We have had some very handsome 
drapers’ shops built recently in Chester. 

1963. With historic ornaments applied to them? 
—The one I am thinking of is Elizabethan in 
character; the ornaments are very good Eliza- 
bethan ornaments. We have also some excellent 
Gothic, applied to street architecture. 

1964. Is there any example of a design, as a 
whole, for building a gentleman’s residence or a 
design of street architecture furnished by the de- 
partment?—No, not as copies; but there are 
a, in the very fine works obtainable from the 

ibrary. 

1965. Do you not think that such examples as 
would have a beneficial influence upon the locality 
ought to be supplied by the head department ?— 
Yes, as an addition to those which we have, but 
certainly not to supersede them. 

1966. I think you stated that the making of 
cheese was the only branch of manufacture in 
your locality. Is it not the fact that shipbuilding, 
and engineering works, and railway works, are 
carriedon very much ?— Yes ; my answer was with 
reference to the question of design in ornamental 
manufactures. There is a place where a ship- 
building yard was, but the ship-building yard is 
closed at present. There has been such an 
establishment for some time, and we have had all 
the young men that could spare time from there. 

1967. How many certificates did I understand 
you to say you held ?—Three for art, and five for 
science. 

1968. Under the old Minute, what was your 
receipt from them ?—30/. from the Art division ; 
the science money has been always paid upon 
results from the beginning. 

1969. By what body is your school managed ; 
have you a standing committee ?—We had ori- 

ginally the Chancellor of the Diocese, the Rev. 
Hi. Raikes, and Mr. Wardell, the banker at 


‘Chester, the Rev. A. Rigg, and myself. 


1970. Have you practically a manazing ora 
supervising committee ?—Practically now we have 
only Mr. Rigg, the principal of the college. In 
the Science division we have the full number of 
gentlemen required by the rules. 

1971. Does that gentleman, who stands in 
place of the committee, approve of the late 
minute ?—I have not had much conversation with 
him about it; he has not said anything to me 
disapproving of it. 

1972. You have not, in fact, spoken to him 
formally upon the subject ?—Yes, I have. 

1973. Has he expressed an opinion favourable 
er unfavourable to the new minute ?—He has 
expressed an opinion that he does not wish to 
interfere with it. 

1974. He would like to see it continued, is that 
it?—He has not authorised me to give his opinion 
at all. 

1975. Mr. Ewart.| You must have some more 
ornamental application of the Arts at Chester 
besides making cheese, have you not ?—Yes; of 
course I did not mean that that was the only 
trade carried on in Chester. 

1976. You have large upholsterers, have you 
not ?—Yes; I stated that the leading upholsterer 
has expressed his satisfaction at a piece of work 
executed by a youth who-has recently come there 
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_ Science Department the School of Science woul 


who was trained in one of our National gq), 
and subsequently in the school of Art. Ooh 

1977. You stated that the word * design » 
applied to schools of design, meant merely deed 
ing?—No; my answer was with reference to h, 
Honourable Chairman’s question. With j,,,° 
to the school of design at Somerset Houge Baty 
what we understood to be the purpose of th 
school, one of the charges made by the stud, 
at the time, embodied in the little pamphlet whi 
they published, was that the system was : 
general enough, and that the name was a ania 
terpretation of the French name for a schoo} , 
drawing which had been interpreted into « choy 
of design.” I speak from memory, as I was y 
young at that time; I was 12 years old whe, 
first went to Somerset House ; it was in 1849, 

1978. Are you aware what the definitioy i 
the word “design” is in English?—I think | 
am. 
1979. Is it not given in Johnson’s diction, 
as “the idea which an artist endeavours to exe, 
cute or express”; would not that be much mo, 
extensive than “drawing”?—I do not know ty 
exact definition in Johnson’s dictionary, but | 
should think that that would be nearly the ¢, 
planation of it. I do not think that “design 
would apply only to ornamental design, 

1980. Or to mere drawing?—Or to mere dry, 
ing; I think that a pattern is the intention of jt, 

1981. Mr. Adderley.] Has there been any yp. 
duction at all in your staff of masters, assistay; 
masters, or pupil teachers, in consequence of th 
fear of a loss of income under the new Minute) 
—No; the senior pupil teacher has become a locq|| 
scholar, and I have guaranteed to him that if hi 
fesults do not come up to the income whichhe 
has had before, I will make it up. I have bee 
always in the habit of giving, in addition to his 
201., a bonus to him,on account of the work st 
the end of each year upon the results. I had 
given 3d. a piece upon each first grade prize we 
obtained, also 10s. on prize studentships, ani 
2s. 6d. on pupil teachers, and these payments 
in one year amounted to 8/. or 9/. to him, | 
do this because he is more efficient than he might 
be supposed to be for a pupil teacher, and heis 
pet to take charge of the school of art 
Tuesday night when I am at Crewe. 

1982. Chairman.| Do you consider that you 
receive more from the department in respect 0 
science than in respect of Art teaching, 1 
vice versé ?—I had last year the certificate money, 
and then received very much more on Art than o 
science. I can scarcely speak confidently as to the 
results in science, because we had been only three 
or four months established in science when we 
took the examination. I thought it was best t0 
let the students go in for the examination at once 
because they would see that it was a reality, 
stead of waiting for 15 months longer. 

1983. You told the Committee that yol 
thought if the Government aid had been wit 
drawn from the Art Department the School d 
Art would not be self-supporting; do you think 
that if Government aid were withdrawn from tle 


be self-supporting ?—Certainly not, because Iam 
not charging any separate fee for the Science stl 
dents. If I see that the students in the At 
classes get on well, and that they have som 
knowledge of that branch of study, I draught 
them into the Science class as a reward, ™ 


charge no Science fee ; but, of course, if a studen 
come 


. itoventér “the Science class; and: not the 
mes a [ should charge him a’ fee; then the 
rt C14 aay has‘not‘as yet had any separate ex- 


the room, ‘gas, &c., beg found by' the 
y woTwans y trt »/ nocer 


Tae Tvefusis.) I’ think "you have’ some 
not'artisans’ in’ the artisans’ class’in. the 
f Art; how much do they pay *+They 
month fees! and :2's., instead of 1's, om 


pho. are 
school © 
yy 4 se 
ntering: 


985. The artisan only pay 1svP+Yes, 1s. 
2 2s.‘ per month regular: fee; we 


e, and 
rine everything for ‘the others: 


They pay! a double fee* for theweek ?— 
ae feo doe the month’; they pay'6s. the 
st month,’ and 4's, “fer avery taonth after- 
bir That is! all:the fee’-which they pay ?— 
pat is/all the fee they pay. (e9b ** J 
1988. They cannot earn what we may calla 
aying medal ?No, they can earn’a medal, ‘but 
re cannot’ get payment pom ito! yo!) 

1989. Mr. Arthur Mills.) You have been'asked 
ine questions With regard to the elevation of “a 
ouse whichis’ furnished’ ‘to you by the’ Depart- 
vent; 1 think Ianderstood: ou’ to state’ that you 
Fa‘not think 1t was the business of the Depart- 
rent to téach architecture PT did ‘not ‘say’ so’ 
Kactly. a ihibprpnabigtens Wl poe. Pac ay ace 
7090 What was ‘your answer?——I was asked 
iether I considered it -tasteful or- pretty as an 
jevation Of a ‘house, and “I said’ that I° did not 
ink that it was’ neééssary that it!'should be so 
all, inasmuch ‘as if was the front of # barrack. 
was not put forward at ‘dallas an example’ of 
namental architecture’ design $ it is the course 
hich the engiti¢ers learn at Chatham! . 
1991. You consider that that elevation is only 
htended ‘to ¥epresent’ ‘what ought’ to “be! the 
ycade of a barrack’; is* that “your understanding 
it?-No my ‘Atteritioi has never wiitil now’ 
een drawn to'that elevation as ‘a “particular ex- 
ple of any ‘kind ;°I' think it-is merely ‘¢iven 
Mr. Jospru Patrick Bacon, 
1998. Chairman.) You were'asked ‘a few ques 
ons at the closeof the Jast! sitting ‘of the Com- 
ittee with “regard to’ the expenditure upon ‘the 
chools of Art, and with regard 'tothe'disproportion: 
hich you thought. existed between the 'expendi- 
re upon the Central ‘Museum and the provincial 
hools;' have'you any ‘observations to add ‘to 
our evidence upon that point'?+-L- would wish to 
tad some) correspondence: with the» masters ‘of 
anous schools upon'that subject.) With reference 
» the Department averages taken, the master’ of 
te York School says, «* No! poor: school in York 
ill pay 5% 3: onevonly pays 21) 10sv; thé'rest are 
ught for nothing: x (ern to impress’ these facts 
pon the ‘notice ‘ofthe art masters, as well as 
‘ing a fair subject for the'Committee of Inquiry: 
Bt Just to the: art! masters to be! forced to do 
ns work’ for nothing? Then the Department 
ums the merit | of cheapness, and includes all 
se taught for nothing under the general average 
an individual cost: of 8s) 8d. Ato York, out 
940 poor children taught, 94 are brought up for 
“amination, and about 68 pass; in 1863 (this year) 
P Passed; now ‘this really represents the total 
ver on whose ‘account any payment is made, 
nd the payment is’ 39°C including prizes a little 
thes sum), and) not 8s. 8d. on this: small 
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us'to! enable them to 'introdiice the admirable detail 
which is given in the subsequent sheets ; it ‘is’ a 
question’ of construction," © . ies 
19920) Mr. Eivart.]\ They “do ‘not attempt’ or-' 
nament ?-+No ;" they do not attempt ornament in 
thiwabyed (x07 912 bad oved o FS u0y, dls 
‘ HAP KLE EL Routt a Would, you, not 
think that, to furnish such a design as an example 
would be rather mischievous than advantageous 
with, a view to the promoting of good taste ?—: 
Ido ‘not think ‘that. the whole of that set. is 
intended to’ promote taste at, all, but absolutely 
scientific construction and detail, wise 
2994 You think it has no reference to any~ 
thing but construction ?—It, has nothing to ,do 
with anything but construction; from the Librar 
we can borrow handsome things if we choose, and 
Tam scarcely ever without, some, books on Roar 


e Department are extremely liberal in the, 


number of books, they alloy, us to haye at once. 
1995,. Do, you think. that it would be: possible 
to combine in the same examples both good taste 
and .good principles of construction 21 think the 
more separate they are kept in the first stages thé 


hetter,,,1, think) if .we, start upén architecture: 
solely as, a question of taste, we shall fail in) the: 
construction; - J), should, construct: ther building® 


first, and place the ornament upon if: afterwards ; 


though perhaps Imight construct it with) a views 


to the ornament, that was to.come afterwards, yet 
I, should. never sacrifice: the construction: to the 
ornament. bas if 

1996: Mr. worepen 
exterior for | the) 


You need not putan ugly 
eof ‘your: construction, ‘I 


Mr, E, Ay 

Davidson. 

25 April 
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suppose'?+-Not necessaril¥, of courses, nor a bad’ 
construction for the sake of ornament, however” 


good,or tastefulthat: ornament might be.’ 


1997) Mr. Arthur i Has’ your attention. 


been ‘directed to ‘what'is called the National’ Me- 


dallion with regard to the prize which is given? * 


—No; ‘we have taken so few of them, that I have 
not paid much attention ‘to the ‘subject.’ | 


called in ; ait fanthier Bywiilindd. 


number’even’; out of the 3s., the Art master only ” 


gets 2s) or 1s., und in no ‘case the whole 3s, I 
am sure’ you will feel’ the importance of these 
remarks by reference''to’ the. 10th Report’ of the 
Department,’ Appendix C.: ‘Bridgenorth and 
Reading have ceased ‘to receive’ pectiniary aid, 
because’ insufficient instruction’ was given to the 
poorer classes.’ A suggestion here arises: is the 
action of the Department only to force this poor 
school ‘teaching to the’ neglect’ of the higher 
branches of Art ?: If'so, the country is and has been 
very much deceivéd. \'The teaching in the poor 
schools is uncertain and trifling; the constant 
change of pupils, and ‘always beginning again and 
again, together with the youth of the scholars, are 
the main causes. See 10th Report, pages 103 and 
105. Out’ of 71,423 poor scholars, only 3,896 
were successful in getting prizes. The depart- 
ment says this state of thmgs is to be corrected 
by the new Code. See Appendix C©., page 55, 
10th Report. Do not be misled by the statement 
there made; it cannot be so. The new Minutes 
are discouraging the teaching in’ these schools, 
and they are gradually’ disassociating themselves 
from schools of Art, because of the little encourage- 
ment given by the very Code that is to cause the 
remedy. The grand total of poor scholars’ for 
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1863 (see Calendar) is only 70,820, being 603 less 
than in 1862, 5,483 less than in 1861,3,447 less than 
in 1860. In York some poor schools have refused 
to receive the instruction at all, even when offered 
for nothing.” In reference to the Central Mu- 
seum, the master of the Cork School says, in 
answer to the question whether he has ever bor- 
rowed, “ No; the Committee calculated that if 
they brought the travelling collection to Cork, it 
would entail a loss of somewhere about 40/., and 
we cannot afford that.” The Taunton master says, 
“The travelling museum has been here (about 
five years ago) to aid a bazaar for the rebuilding 
of a church tower. I do not know that it was of 
any special benefit to the School of Art.” The 
master of the Devonport School says, “ The tra- 
velling museum was here once, but, in order to 
prevent loss, the Committee had to provide music, 
and exhibit a quantity of other things. It is not 
intended to have itagain.” The master at Carlisle 
says, itis “ too great a risk” to borrow it, and that 
they could not afford it. The master of the Dur- 
ham school says, “ We never have borrowed it, and 
the funds of the school could not pay the charges 
of the Department, viz., 1/. per day, besides all 
other incidental expenses. It seems unfair that 
cn localities should have to pay for this exhi- 

ition when it is termed a ‘travelling museum, 
to circulate objects of Art in the provinces,’ and 
the expenses of this museum are provided for by 
the national grant of Parliament.” 

1999. Do you consider that Durham can pro- 
erly be called a poor locality ?—I really do not 
now the wealth of Durham; it is a cathedral 

town. 

2000. If Durham cannot be called a poor loca- 
lity, do you think that London could be called a 
poor locality ?—I do not think London could be 
called a poor locality. 

2001. Does London pay anything for the use 
of the museum ?—No, not a penny, [ think. 

2002. Therefore Durham might feel possibly 
that it was rather hardly used, in proportion to 
London, if it had not that advantage from the 
specimens that are purchased out of the general 
taxes, to which Durham as well as London con- 
tributes, which London has without any expense ? 
—Precisely so, I think that would be their feel- 
ing. The master of the Dundee school says, 
“We had the travelling collection once some 
years ago, when no charge was made for the at- 
tendant ; we lost a few pounds; it produced no 
good result that I know of.” The master of the 
Yarmouth school says that they never borrowed 
it there, but they borrowed the “ National Me- 
dallion Drawings, &¢., producing a loss of 71. to 
the school, and doing little good.” It would 
seem as if all the collections coming from the 
Department entail a loss upon the schools. The 
master of the Warrington school, when asked if 
he had borrowed it, says “ No, and cannot afford 
it, inasmuch as it would cost us a pound a day, 
and would certainly bring in small returns. If 
we could have it free, as I think we ought, we 
should be glad to avail ourselves of it.” The 
master of the Carmarthen school says, “I have 
not had the travelling museums, but have had the 
National Medallion Drawings in 1860, at my own 
expense; I lost 62. by it.” At Macclesfield 
the master says, “ In 1854” (I think he is un- 
certain about the date), “we had a collection 
from the Department for about eight weeks, 
collecting large additions to it from the locality ; 
it resulted in some benefit to the school, but in a 
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pecuniary loss of about 20 1.” Those are 
principal answers which I have in refe 
the travelling museum. 

2003. The general effect of them is, tha: 
these schools there is dissatisfaction at hayin, 
pay for the carriage of the museum; is not 
so ?—Yes, and paying the attendant a Poung” 
day while it remains in the locality. : 

2004. The feeling is, that, in order to mah 
the museum as useful as it might be ty ‘k 
schools, it ought to be sent round from tim, , 
time free of charge ?—Yes; I may say that jp th 
central training class the Department hayo .. 
up a small museum for the use of the schoo] 
though they have next door to them the fied 
Central Museum. I think that if such ie 
could be carried out in the other schools, it wou 
be a great benefit; if they would send down po, 
manently some really good objects of Art, and ry 
mere curiosities, it would be a great service to 4, 
schools. The Department complain that the 
have not room for the things that they get, tr 
have plenty of room in the country to recgjj, 
anything they will send us. 

2005. Have you made any estimate of { 
proportionate benefit which the provinces andi, 
Central Department respectively receive ont ¢ 
the grant of 16,000/., or thereabouts, for ¢, 
amples and diagrams ?-—That 16,0007, I thin, 
is entirely for objects for the Central Museu, 
we have nothing at all to do with that; I amy 
sure whether there is a separate charge in th 
Blue Book for the examples sent to schools; | 
think it is included in one amount. The totj 
amount expended by the Department on examjla 
supplied to schools, according to the 10th repor, 
was 1227, 16s. 103d. 

2006. I understood you to take exception as ti 
the mode in which the Estimate is prepared andlil 
before Parliament; will you look at the headin 
to the Estimate which is laid for the present yeu 
before Parliament, and read it to the Committee! 
—*B. for Schools of Art and Science in th 
United Kingdom, South Kensington Musew, 
Library, &c., a list of which is given at p. lt 
1, Examples, diagrams of science and art, cate 
logues, &c., granted and circulated to lod 
schools, &c., and exhibited in the Art Museu; 
also the hire, carriage, and packing of articla 
and expenses of circulating museum, forming 
&c., 16,000 /.” 

2007. Does it appear to you that that descrip 
tion is, in point of fact, deceptive, as leadi 
Parliament to suppose that the sum of 16,00bl 
is spent more exclusively for the benefit of th 
provincial schools than is really the case? 
think that is extremely deceptive. 

2008. In what respect do you think it dece) 
tive 7—I think that any one unacquainted wi 
the details would never think that those objet! 
were purchased entirely for the Central Museu 
and the great majority of them kept in the Centt 
Museum. : 

2009. Does it seem to you that the words tt 
wards the close, relating to the carriage ™ 

acking, are calculated to lead the public to be 
Fieve that the carriage is paid for the schools Ie 
Yes. The carriage is really only paid one Wf) 
the schools have to pay it the other way: 
yon borrow an object, you have to pay the @ 
riage to the school; andif you send it to and! 
school, that school pays the carriage from My 
school to itself. I claimed the indulgence of th 
Committee, when I read some averages 02 J 


thy 
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jination, saying that I could not make 
pst exal the Tenth Report the exact sum paid 
ot ountry schools, and that paid for the 
br — Museum. I think this statement in the 
oa with respect to the 16,0007. is equally 
ve with the Tenth Report. 


Mr. Lowe.] You say that nobody would 
‘¢and from this statement that these ‘* ex- 

nderstant ede © 

les, diagrams of Science and Art, catalogues, 
P ranted and circulated to local schools, &c., 
{ exhibited in the Art Museum,” go to the 
ee, Museum; is that the deception which 
i eak of ?—The impression produced by that 
whit those things are fatanited for the pro- 
neal schools, whereas they are principally 
tended for the Central Museum; that is where, 
think, the deception is. 
9011. Are you not aware that it is in the 
wer of the schools to borrow almost anything 
lat they like to fix upon from the Central 
[useum?—L am aware of that; but it is ex- 
emely difficult to get them. You can borrow 
prtain objects, but the conditions are so stringent, 
at Committees do not like to make themselves 
bg onsible. 
2012. What are the conditions that are so 
ringent ?—The conditions are that the master, 
e treasurer, and secretary are to be responsible 
: the cost of the object. 
2013. That is to say, if it should be broken or 
st ?—Yes, if it should be broken or lost. 
2014. Do you think that an improper regula- 
pn for the Central Department to make to pro- 
ct valuable public property ?—I do not know 
hether that is a proper regulation or not, but 
think it deters many schools from borrowing 
pjects of Art. Supposing, for instance, an object 
at cost 1,0002. happened to be broken in 
nsmitting it from the Department to a school, 
would entail the cost. of 1,0002. on the school, 
uch would be tantamount to shutting it up. 


2015, Do you think that those objects of Art 
ght to be risked without any guarantee ?—I 
ink so, if there is careful packing, and if the 
jury is not wilfully done. 

2016. Are you aware that we ourselves at the 
partment have never broken a single object in 
king ?—I am not aware. 

2017. Have not the Department lately issued 
Minute, offering to lend examples out of the 
wseum as subjects to be painted from ?—They 
ve very lately done so; I think it has been 
ice this Committee has been asked for. 


2018. You did not think it necessary to men- 
m that in your complaint, I suppose, because 
Was so recent ?—It was so recent; I do not 
ow that I ever read that Minute yet. 
2019. Cannot a school borrow any portable 
)ect out of the Museum; I understand you to 
y that they can borrow some objects at least ? 
fy can borrow some objects, but there has 


ent 
stima 
ceptly 


9010. 


"2 an objection made that those objects were. 


to he lent to be copied ; they do not lend ob- 
‘as examples, 

“020, That is to say that valuable works of 
tare not lent to be copied in the schools ?— 
biti not lent as examples. 

the 7 You think that they ought to be ?— 
alk they ought to be presented to the 
H022, Tt comes to this, that what you think 
pi course, would be for the Department 
53 unique and valuable works of Art as 
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copies for the students to work at in the schools? 
—Not to work at, but to look at, and study from, 

2023. I understand your complaint to be, that 
the Department will not lend objects to copy ?— 
I stated that they would not lend them to us as 
examples. I read a letter from the Department, 
informing us that they did not supply examples 
from the Central Museum. 

2024, That is to say, they do lend them as 
examples, but rather as objects of Art?—Yes. 


2025. They do supply objects which you can 
purchase at a certain price, do they not ?—Yes, 
at the prices named in the catalogue ; but the 
schools are not able to afford the very high-priced 
things. 

2026. You think that that is the fault of the 
Department ?—Yes. 

2027. In other words, it is their fault that 
people do not subscribe more to the school ?— 
That is one way of putting it. 

2028. Did not Hanley get a large profit upon 
the exhibition of the travelling museum ?—They 
made 90 /.; but they had music and a set of water 
colour and oil paintings, which were lent them. 
Ido not think the Department could claim credit 
for all that money. The exhibition would not 
have paid, even with the addition of the late Mr. 
Ricardo’s valuable water colour pictures, without 
having music and other things added. 

2029. Do you happen to know the date of the 
Minute, offering to lend objects out of the Museum 
to be painted from, to which I alluded just now ? 
—No. 

2030. Should you be surprised to hear that it 
was in January 1863 that that Minute was passed ? 

—I should. Ido not think it has been issued 
to us. 

2031. I suppose if you had known that, you 
would not have said that it had been passed since 
this Committee was appointed or talked of ?—It 
has been sent down to us since then. 


2232. You spoke just now with a good deal of 
triumph about the failures which the different 
places had made in the exhibitions. You told the 
Committee, did you not, that one place and 
another had lost money by having those exhibi- 
tions ?--Yes. 

2033. Do you think that that is the fault of 
the Department ?—Yes, I think so, in conse- 
quence of the conditions which they impose. The 
conditions are too severe. . 

2034. It is optional with the schools whether 
they will take the exhibition or not, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

2035. If they make a miscalculation is that the 
fault of the Central Department ?—No, not if 
they make a miscalculation, but if the conditions 
are so very stringent by the Department, it is 
tantamount to their not lending the collection 
at all, 

2036. It may be the fault of the Department 
that it does not make its conditions easier, but it 
cannot be the fault of the Department that people 
have miscalculated as to the profits to be made 
by exhibiting the collection; is not that so ?—I 
think you cannot calculate whether the exhibition 
will pay or not. 

2037. If you cannot calculate that, it is your 
own fault, and not the fault of the Department, is 
it not ?—I dare say it is. 


2038. You state that the managers of a poor 
school at York refuse aid when it is offered to 
them for nothing. Do youconsiderthat thatis the 
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fault of the Department ?—They refused to allow 
the master to teach in the school. 

9039. Even when his teaching was offered for 
nothing ?—Yes. 

2040, Do you think that that is the fault of the 
Department ?—No; but 1 think when the De- 
partment makes it a condition in the payment of 
a master that he must teach, although people will 
not let him in to teach, then the Department is 
somewhat to blame. 

2041. Do you think then that the Department 
ought to pay you whether you teach or not ?—I 
do not say that exactly, but the Department ought 
to take care that we have an opportunity of 
teaching ; sometimes the managers will not let 
us in. 

2042. Do you think that a master could not 
do something to persuade the managers to admit 
him ?—I think he cannot compel the managers of 
schools to admit him. 

2043. Did you ever try to persuade them?—I 
was trying to do so in one school for six months 
before they allowed me to teach. 

2044. You were six months in persuading. 
them you say ?—Yes. 

2045. I gather from that that you succeeded in 
persuading them at last ?—Yes. 

2046. You had an interest in doing so, had you 
not ?—Yes. 

2047. Do you not think that the Department 
may act not unwisely in making your interest 
identical with that of the public, the interest of 
both being that these poor children should be 
taught ?—I do not know. 

2048, What is the entire population of the 
Potteries ?—Over 100,000. 

2049. How many schools are there in the dis- 
trict ?—Two at present in the Potteries, besides 
the school at Newcastle. 

9050. There are schools at Newcastle, Stoke, 
and Hanley, all in existence, I think ?—Yes. 

92051. And there is a fourth school coming at 
Burslem, is there not ?—We expect it some time 
hence; it may be open in about two years. 

9052. What is the distance of Newcastle from 
Stoke ?—Two miles. 

2053. Do you consider that that district re- 
quires four Schools of Art ?—It is rather a ques- 
tion for the places themselves to decide than for 
me; they have established a school at each of 
those three places which I have mentioned. 


2054. Do you think that the population in the 
Potteries of 100,000 persons, all really consti- 
tuting one town, are not over supplied with 
Schools of Art?—If they are over supplied with 
three now, they are going to open another. 

9055. Then, will they not be over supplied 
with four?—No, I think not, considering the 
requirements of the Potteries. 

2056. Can you state the number of pupils in 
the whole of those schools ?--I can from the Blue 
Book; in the Hanley Central School there are 
149 students, in the Newcastle Central School 
there are 67, and in the Stoke-on-Trent School 
there are 81 students. 

9057. That is to say, we have three schools to 
teach about 290 pupils, that.is what it comes to, 
is it not?—Yes, 297 students. 

9058. Mr. Adderley.| That does not include 
the number taught in the parochial schools ?--No, 
those are the numbers taught in the central schools, 

2059. Mr. Lowe.] Do you not think that they 
might all be taught in one central school ?—-No. 
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2059*. Why not, what objection would 4 
be to that ?—I do not think they would atte 
2060. Do you not know vation well ee | 
is a matter of local jealousy between the ha ati 
that make up the Potteries, which keeps the ey 
schools separate, and that it is not done tne 
with reference to the interests of Art eg il 
° o1tj 

a matter of local jealousy I know, but that 4,” 
not invalidate the answer which I gave, ng OR 
that they will not attend. meh, 

2061. If the hamlets have each got their 
rate school, I suppose each supports its " 
school ?—Yes. : 

2062. If they had only one, I suppose 
them would support that, school, route he ‘ 
—-I think not. pr 

2063. Do you think they would give , 
School of Art altogether rather than su port 
school ?-—Yes; there was an attempt made to me 
blish one great central school at Stoke, by : 
entirely failed. ’ 

2064. What subscriptions have you received 
your school at Newcastle ?-—-Between 507, u 
601. We now are making efforts to raise more ah 
scriptions, and we have appointed a paid collec 
with that view. 

2065. You have no rate have you?—T hy 
been trying for the last four or five years to ge; 
rate, but I have not been successful. We at 
going to make an effort at the coming any 
meeting, which we hope will take place ney 
Friday, to bring the case again before the public, | 
have spoken to some of the members of the Cory, 
ration about it. 

2066. Your school I find in 1863 took ty 
national medallions ?7—Yes. 

2067. It took eleven local medals and fi 
second-grade awards; you had one pupil teacke, 
oy you yourself held two certificates ; is that al 
—Yes. 

2068. The sum you received altogether fr 
Government being 30/., namely, 207. on you 
two certificates and 107. for your pupil teache' 
—We should have been paid 207. upon that puy 
teacher, but that money has never been paid yti 
There was a dispute between our Committee ai 
the Department upon that subject ; our Committe 
contended that the pupil teacher should hi 
been paid 202. a year; he was recommended i 
appointment by them and, according to the «i 
ditions in the Directory, he was entitled to be pi 
201. ayear. We had anew Secretary who é 
not understand the conditions, so that, althouj 
the Department sent down a note, saying that} 
would be appointed at 10/. a year, it was ol 
when his first claim was sent up for 51. for 0! 
quarter that we found out that the change li 
been made and we wrote to them about it, and th 
sent back word that he was only entitled to lt 
a year; that dispute is still pending. 

2069. Do the Department say that he is ot 
to have 102. a year ?—Yes. 
_ 2070. That would give 30/. as your tot 
receipt ?—Yes. 

2071. What would you have received for yt 
medallions under the new system ?—I have ne 
calculated the payment under the new sy 
to see whether I shall ain or lose. I have n¢ 
considered it at all. I object to it entirely ™ 
principle. ) 

2072. You do not think that you would hi 
lost, do you ?—I think I should not have lost p* 
sonally, although perhaps as far as my schoo 
concerned there would have been a gain. 3 it 

2073. * 


u would have received 6/. 6:5. for 


207 er medallions, would you not ?—Yes. 
wo na And 162. 108. for local medals ?—Yes. 


a And for second-grade awards 2/. 10s. ? 
v6 For the annual report, for yourself 10 7.? 


You would have had for a local scholar, 
, had had one, instead of a pupil teacher, 
: ye for the second local scholar 9 /. 2—Yes. 
ort That would have made 49/7. 10s. in- 
d of 302. would it not ?—Yes. 
ene Then your objection is not that you lose 
ee the new system, but you object to 


b : : 
o * rineiple ?— Yes I object to it on 


‘neiple. [ 
pres What is your objection upon the ground 


principle o—J think it is unfair that after cer- 
a engagements have been entered into by the 
Department it should break its word. 


9081. Do you think the Department is bound 
> adhere to those ie hy Hoven even if it finds 
hat they are not for the interest of the public?— 
1 think the Department, when they make an 
engagement, are bound in honour to stand by it 
hike everybody else. 

9082. Whether the interest of the Department 
or the public suffer or not, you think that you 
ought to receive the money upon your certificates? 
i think so, when we have done our duty to 
he Government and fulfilled the conditions to 
their satisfaction. 

9083. L will put it as a question of com- 
ensation; you say that you hold two certificates 
and that they are worth 207. a year if you do 
certain work; upon what principle do you think 
that the Government should compensate you 
supposing it were to take them away 2—They 
were given upon the understanding that I should 
gain 102. upon each of them as long as I taught 
in the schools under the Department, 

2084. Supposing we wished to put an end to 
the system for the public advantage, and wished 
to compensate you for your loss, what actual loss 
should you sustain ?—I have never calculated, 
and I really cannot say. 

2085. What certificates have you taken?— 
Two. 

2086. What are they ?—The first and the sixth. 
The sixth is for mechanical drawing. 

2087. The sixth stage ?—Yes; I have likewise 
done all the papers for the second—the painting 
stage. 

2088. Those are only elementary certificates 
which you have taken?—Yes: the second is the 
painting certificate. 

2089. That you have not taken ?—I have done 
all the papers, and, in faet, everything except 
that; I have not taken it. 

2090. You have taken it altogether except 
that; you have not taken it; is that it ?—No, 
that is hardly a fair way of putting it; I was 
told by Mr. Redgrave that it was not essential 
to go further than I have gone. 

2091. You have not taken it, in short ?—No. 


2092. Have you ever been known as an artist? 
—At present, I have two pictures at the Hull 
xhibition, and I have a picture now at the 
Royal Academy ; I have heard that it will not be 
hung, although it was originally accepted. 
2093. I think you stated that you had no cer- 
tificate for painting ?—I ought to have, but I 
ave not. 
0.538, 


Yes. 
g077: 
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2094. Have you a certificate for the figure ?— Mr. 
No. “pe J. P. Bacon. 

2095. What did your training cost the State, : 
for maintenance first ?—I suppose about 64 J. 25 April 

2096. Is that all?—I was two years in the 1864 


training class; during that time, I taught four 
hours a week, and the Department received pay- 
ment for my teaching; if you deduct that, it 
would leave 64 1. 

2097. What did you actually receive ?—104 J. 

2098. What do you suppose is the expense 
that the State was at in instructing you?—I 
really do not know. 

2099. You have not added anything at all for 
that ?—No. 

2100. You have cost the State 104/. for main- 
tenance during training; you have cost it some- 
thing more for instruction which we cannot ex- 
actly enter into, and the result is that you have 
two elementary certificates ?— Yes. 

2101. And you consider yourself very illused, 
because a change is made in the mode of pay- 
ment; has it not occurred to you that the State 
has rather a hard bargain in your case?—No, I 
think not; I think I am a very efficient servant 
fe the State, and the labourer is worthy of his 

ire. 

2102. Although you have only two elementary 
certificates to show ?—Yes, but I think I have 
conducted my school as well as if I had five, I 
have taken medals in the figure stages. 

2103. The Newcastle School is said to have 
59 students in the Report; how many of those are 
artizans ?—They are nearly all artizans; there 
are some clerks, but they are clerks connected 
with the Potteries; the principal bulk of the 
students at Newcastle are connected with the 


' Potteries. 


2104. Are there more than 26 artizans in the 
school ?—I cannot say from memory; I think 
there are more than @6. 

2105. It appears that Government gives about 
601. a year to this school, altogether; is that so? 
—Yes, I think it is more than that in the 10th 
Report; I will take it at 607. 

2106. It is about 11. per student?—Yes. 

2107. How many hoursof your time every week 
are occupied in this Central School ?—Fourteen 
hours, nominally; I have two afternoons and five 
evenings; but I spend more time than that, as 
every master who wishes to conduct his school 
well will spend more than the specified time. 

2108. You are bound by the terms of the ap- 
pointment to take three schools for the poor, are 
you not?—I scarcely know, it has been altered 
to one per cent. and five schools, and there have 
been many other alterations. 

2109. You do not comply with the condition, 
whatever it is, do you?—I do. 

2110. Then you have a right to a pupil teacher ? 
—TI have a right to a local scholar under the new 
system, and one was appointed to my school. 

2111. Mr. Potter.| You stated, I think, that 
-there were 297 students out of a population of 
100,000 in the Potteries ?—Yes. 

2112. That district is the seat of the finest 

orcelain manufacture in the country, is it not?— 
es. 

2113. And there has been a great increase of 
the high class of works in the last eight or ten 
years, has there not ?—Yes. 

2114. I think you stated that the support 
given to those schools, with one very liberal ex- 
ception, was very small ?—Very small indeed; I 
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stated the amount of the subscriptions for the 
various schools; they were all small sums, with 
the exception which you allude to. 

2115. There is no anxiety shown by the other 
manufacturers of porcelain, of whom I suppose 
there are about a dozen in the immediate locality, 
for the supply of that class of workmen at all ?— 
I think that most manufacturers take an interest 
in the school, and wish their workmen to attend. 

2116. They subscribe very little to it >—They 
subscribe very little to it. 

2117. Therefore there is no great desire shown 
on their part to keep up the school?—Not as 
manifested by the subscriptions. 

2118. You stated that. Messrs. Minton had 
paid about 2007. a year to support the Stoke 
School ?—-Yes, that would be under the mark ; 
it is more than 2007.; it was difficult to caleu- 
late how much it was, as they took all the bills 
in at Christmas, and paid them off, and said 
nothing about them. 

2119. Messrs. Minton, of course, in their own 
works, have a large number of designers ?—Yes. 

2120. They could educate pupils to any amount 
in their own schools, could they not?—Yes, I 
dare say they could; in fact, they have told 
me so. 

2121. Would they not have been able, at a 
little expense, if they had chosen to do so, to 
educate their own pupils in Art; and for 200 Z. or 
300 2. a year more, could they not have given 
them the same education within their own pre- 
mises, that their pupils or apprentices rather 
have gained at the Stoke School?—They might 
have educated them specially ; but I do not think 
that they could have obtained the splendid collec- 
tion of examples which they have at the Stoke 
Schools. 

2122. Could not they have purchased those 
examples ?—Yes. 

2123. Do you think tht Messrs. Minton 
would have hesitated to have purchased those 
examples, if they had been necessary ?—I think 
not. 

2124. Is it not natural that Messrs. Minton 
should feel some little jealousy at educating the 
workmen of the neighbouring masters ?—I think 
so. I think that was one cause why Messrs. 
Minton withdrew; they considered that they 
should not be taxed to educate all the Art work- 
men for the Potteries, in order that other masters 
might take advantage of it. 

2125. Is it at all likely that the wealthy 
manufacturers who can supply all the Art they 
want within their own premises, should keep up 
schools to educate the workers of the smaller 
establishments ?—On national grounds it is, per- 
haps, a good thing for them to do so. 

2126. Do not you think that trade jealousy 
will always prevent that?—I think it will toa 
great extent. ' 

2127. Does not it do so practically now ?—It 
does to a great extent. 

2128. With regard to the rate of wages, what 
is about the highest rate of wages that are paid 
to the people that are employed in painting on 
the porcelain ?—It varies from about 24s. to 31, 
or 41., or even 6 1. 

2129. That is for journeymen per week ?— 
Yes. 

2130. Messrs. Minton have a very large num- 
ber of apprentices, of course ?—Yes; very large. 

2131. Those apprentices they teach them- 
selves ?—They attend the Schools of Art. 


_ the small Parian figures ?—Yes, some of the ve 


2132. Some of them may do so PSone. 
them do. at 
2133. But the others are taught entirely 
the works, are they not ?—Yes they are, Dn 
2134, Has any modelling been done jy 
Stoke School ?— Yes; modelling is now tay hi. 
but owing to the pecuniary difficulties that Sint 
fell into more than two years ago, a most effin 
modelling master, a French gentleman, wag a 
missed or requested to resign along with myself 

2135. Have any of the works that haye i 
been modelled in that school been sold by 
pupils employed there to any of the many, 
turers?—I am not aware; they may haye bat 
done so; I think that they have; I think tha 
some works have been bought by the many 
facturers. | 

2136. A pupil of A. may come and model jy 
the school and sell the result of that modell]; 
to B. ?—Yes. % 

2137. Has it ever come to your knowledy 
that that has been done ?—I cannot recall an 
instance. 

2138. Do many pupils, who are educated ip the 
Stoke School, after having become workmen jy 
the Potteries, take to Art as a profession ?— Some 
of them. 

2139. They naturally look to the highe 
branches as objects of ambition ?—Yes, 

2140. Have you drawn from,the artist py, 
fession workers into the Potteries; from the 
inferior ranks of the profession, of course ?—Yeg: 
and from the higher class of artists we hay, 
drawn the result of their skill into the Potteries 

2141. I suppose the very highest branch ¢f 
Art in the Potteries consists in the designing fyy 


first artists we have, have contributed designs, 

2142. Those are bought by the highest class of 
purchasers in England, are they not ?—Yes, ani 
in France. 

2143. And very well paid for ?—Yes. 

2144. Are not the artists paid something for the 
copyright ; a sort of royalty ?—Yes. 

2145. Very large sums have been received 
from that source, have they not ?—Yes, I think 
so. 
2146. Mr. Ewart.| Are the designers of the 
Parian statuettes foreigners or Englishmen?— 
Both French and English. 

2147. When an inquiry was made into ‘this 
subject many years ago, it was found that Art was 
much cheaper in France than in England, and that 
a greater number of persons followed it as a pro- 
fession; do you think it may be said to be more’ 
accessible and cheaper now in England ?—I think 
it is more accessible now than it was then; but 
I do not think we are quite up to the French. 

2148. You think that it is cheaper upon the 
Continent still?—It is cheaper still upon the 
Continent, but it is cheaper in England than it 
was then. é 

2149. Do you think that medals and national 
medallions are the best rewards that can be made 
to schools ?—I think not. I think the schoolsare 
prized to death. One effect of the new Minutes 
will be to make the whole teaching a seramble 
for medals. I may state some facts upon that 
point. In1859, Iwas reported, strangely enough, 
to my committee for having worked for medals, and 
a letter was sent down by the Department, aa 
that it was a misdirection of my labour to work 10! 
medals. That report was most unjust, but it % 


curious that I should have been reported ff 
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ren now the payment is made to depend 
nt Wi 


b Jesuppose the medals and medallions are 
2150. eful as an outward and visible sign of 
efly us ,?—Yes, but the effect of the mode of 
ainmen* ‘k for the medal payments is 
‘aa up the wor = I Ly 
ting at the master is constantly looking rather 
e 2 he can get out of the student, than at the 
Ww a attainment in Art. Therefore, when it 
eo ‘d that the new Minutes will make a 
allege’ eae at i] 
ion work harder, I think it is true that it will 
str, pay more attention to get the drawings 
ke him a 7 ’ 

aceording to the Department’s standard, but 
eer not give more attention to students upon 
Me “1 think we insist too much upon 
+h in oUF schools, because in 1862°I saw some 
F o drawings of the French schools, and those 
eo were very much more rough than ours, 
they were very effective and very well drawn, 
J answered all the purposes. The first thing 
‘ch a student should be taught is to draw, not 
make a thin line for the sake of making it; a 
ng which was never known in Art until the 
ppartment introduced it. : 
9151. What would you substitute for medals 
d medallions %—I would give them, but not in 
h numbers as at present. I think that the 
;ment upon medals and medallions is a bad 
inciple. 
9152. Mr. Bazley.| Are you aware, that the 
dents in the Schools of Art, when employed 
the Potteries, earn higher wages than the young 
n who have not had the advantage of Art edu- 
tion ?—1 know that some of them do. 
9153. Have they the same common manipula- 
ms to perform as the other workmen, or are 
ey employed in a higher class of work ?— Not 
rays, I have known students who have been 
ht or nine years in the school who did not 
nke much of it. I knew one instance of a 
ident who was so clever that he was dismissed 
consequence, though certainly it was more the 
erlooker’s fault than the master’s. 
2154. What is the highest rate of wages that 
bu have known obtained by those who have had 
Art education in the Potteries?—I have no 
ta on which to form such an opinion. 
2155. Probably you are aware that some of the 
dents have not earned more than the common 
orkmen who had not had a similar advantage ?— 
am aware of that. 
2156. Mr. Adderley.| You laid great stress 
on your objection to the new Minutes, solely 
}a question of principle; you have not explained 
hat you consider to be the fault of the principle ? 
Tthink it is a breach of faith. 
2157. With regard to payment by results, 
pposing we were beginning de novo, should you 
bve any objection to the principle of payment by 
sults?—No; I should not, if we had any gua- 
ntee that those results would be fairly dealt 
ttous; but I must say that there is a general 
elng throughout the schools of a want of con- 
lence in the Department from the many changes 
hat have been made in all parts of its adminis- 
ation: we have more administration than Art. 
2158. Supposing the system was now begin- 
ng for the first time, and we were discussing 
ether it was better to pay salaries, or whether 
was hetter to pay by results, which do you con- 
ler would be the better mode of payment ?—I 
ould say, decidedly, salaries. 
2159. Why ?—Because, I think if you pay upon 
Hi as they are prescribed, you compel a 
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master to think of his students as raw materials Mr. 

to make money out of; and I thinkit is unfair to J. P. Bacon. 
put the master in that position. I do not think cli 
you will get the best work out of them if you 5 April 
pay them in that way. 

2160. You would get more work out of them, 
would you not?—It would not be as good work. 

2161. You think that the quality of a master’s 
teaching will not be so good if he is to make an 
income in proportion to the results of that teach- 
ing?—Yes; the department has a mechanical 
standard, and he will have to work to it; as his 
icome depends upon it he must naturally work 
towards that standard, and then the more useful 
teaching of the school will be ignored. I may 
say, generally, that in the payment upon results, 
I think one grand effect upon the schools of this 
payment upon results will be, that you will never 
get the working and teaching of a school adapted 
to the students. For instance, take a young 
man’s case; he is a turner; he has been a steady 
workman, and wants to improve his condition; 
he is going to start to be a manufacturer. He 
says to the master, that he is a young man who 
has not much time to lose by going through the 
elementary stages, but he wants to apply directly 
the teaching of the school to his trade. Then, 
you put him through a certain course suited to 
him—not the Department’s course—and you make 
him copy vases and so on, to teach him the 
difference of lines—the difference between Greek 
and other lines, for instance. So you will give 
him a useful education, which he can directly 
apply in his work ; but upon that result you will 
never get a penny. Still you are carrying out, 
I think, the spirit of your appointment. 

2162. Mr. Lowe.| Would it be unreasonable 
to ask him to pay for that special education ?—I 
do not know that he could afford it. 

2163. Chairman.| As I understand you, you 
consider that if the master were paid by salary he 
would be in a position which would induce him to 
teach his pupils in the way that was best suited to 
their circumstances, and to the wants of each par- 
ticular school ?—Yes. 

2164. Whereas if he is paid upon the system of 
results, that system must necessarily be so rigid 
as to compel him to follow a course which may 
not be the best for his particular locality ?—Yes, 
decidedly. ‘I think that the Department’s course 
altogether is too rigid. I have two examples here 
to illustrate that. This example in Stage 8 A 
(producing a copy) is the example you must draw 
from to get the medal, or a national medallion; 
that must be done all through the schools, you 
cannot do any other. A master like anybody 
else will get tired of looking at that. I thought 
for a change I would get a student to make draw- 
ings of some of the antique figures which we have 
in the schools, he did so ( producing another draw- 
ing). I do not say this as a complaint against the 
Inspector, because he was only following out his 
instructions, but he looked at it, and said, “ That 
is not the example,” and passed it by. 

2165. Mr. Adderley.| I suppose the rigid rule 
is established for the purpose of comparison ?—I 
think anybody who knows drawings can tell 
whether one is as well done as another. I think 
that Sir Charles Eastlake, and those persons who 
are in the habit of looking at works of Art, do not 
require that they should be the same. 

2166. Chairman.| At all events, it is your 
opinion that even if it is necessary for comparison, 


it makes the system very rigid and tedious, and 
Pp 4 dull ° 
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dull to the masters and students ?—Yes, and it 
makes the exhibition of student’s works very 
monotonous, for year after year they are just the 
same people come in and look round and see just 
the same things as they saw the year before. 

2167. It would be much the same as if in the 
primary schools the test for reading was always to 
read the, same chapter of the same book ?—-Yes, 

recisely. | 

2168: Mr, Lowe.] It would be read by dif- 
ferent children ?—Y es. 

2169. Chairman.| With this additional. limi- 
tation, that if a student were fourth best in his 
class in one year he must do the same work over 
again the next year, to get a medal for it?—Yes, 
he must do the same work oyer again. | 

2170. Not. because he had, not attained the 
power of doing it the first year, but because 
there happened to be three students better, than’ 


himself ?—Yes. . In some stages there, are two _ 


things which you, may compete in, for instance, 
here are two casts In-one stage (producing two 
casts). I may observe'that these casts are.yery 


bad.. I had,.the epecner of that badcast,sent up— 


from the Hanley School, I could have produced as 
bad a one from my own school. In shading from the 
cast for the local medal you must use either this 
or the egg plant; you have no choice, That I 
consider a very bad cast, and itis very difficult to 


~ get it in such a light as to make it effectiye:, We 


could get from the students of our, own schools 
much better examples than the Department sup-: 


ply. if the Department would buy them, for us. 


his is a castfrom nature, produced in the Hanley 


School (producing a cast), and. this which I, have. 


already produced is also said to.be a cast from 


nature. Here. is another, cast from nature.(pro-.. 


ducing another cast), 


2171. Has the attention of the Inspector, or. 


any of the authorities of the Department, ever 
been called to the alleged inferiority of the cast 
which you have produced ?—Yes; I may say 
that I received a cast myself that was very bad. 
I wrote to the Department, and they requested 
me to return it; I did return it and received 
another instead. I kept the cast that they sent 
instead and showed it to the Inspector when he 
came down, and he told me that he should have 
returned that cast also; that was the cast which I 
received instead of the first, it was a better cast 
than the one I had returned, but I told him I had 
received another. But I told him that I had got 
a knock across the knuckles.forhaving-returned 
the other, therefore the question dropped. 

2172. You were asked a little while ago 
whether you might not be considered a hard 
bargain to the State, did you not say that upon 
the new system of payment, by the result of 
your teaching, you would receive more than upon 
the old system of payment upon certificates ?— 
I should very probably, according to the figures 
which were put to me. 

2173. Then, according to that, you will be a 
harder bargain to the State now than you were 
before under the new system ?—I presume so. 

2174. Do you suppose that if the Government 
grant were entirely withdrawn from the Schools 
of Art, any of the Schools of Art in the Potteries 
would be kept up?—I do not think they would. 

2175. Do you think that they are not consi- 
dered of sufficient value by the manufacturers to 
make it worth their while to keep them up?— 
They might be kept up for a very short time, but 
they would eventually sink, 


rate, would be 1142. 8s. 1d.; and if we Dey 


culty in getting subscriptions now, when, ther: 


-—I have called the attention of the Departmey, 


“ ment called; to it ?—I think it is four orrfive yey 
AZO. | 5 vit 


2176. Mr. Adderley.| Even supposin i. 
could be levied ?—We tried a rate 9 fi 
ago at Hanley, but could not get it; if wy, Uy 
rate we could keep the school open. The 4°" 
that we should raise in Newcastle, by , ,™ 


support the Free Library and the Schoo] bs 
we should still require subscriptions to ke, 
School of Art open. | lita 
2177. Mr. Potter. | Supposing that you had,,,, 
and gained 1147. 8s..1d., is it at,all like} iy 
rate would be supplemented by subscriptions: | 
I think, when people paid rates they would, 

like to pay subscriptions; we have great ds 


no Tate, «wae, ; . 
2178. You say you haye a difficulty nov’: 
getting either a rate or subscriptions ?—Ye | 
_ 2179. Mr. Ewart,| Might you not charge fs 
in addition ?—Yes, we do charge fees in additin 
2180. Mr. Maguire.| When was the attent) 
of the Department called to these two example 


the masters’ meeting, which I attended in Lond, 
to those examples. ror ote | 
2181. Did you write, or did you personally y, 
any one ?—I persdnally saw Mr. M‘Leod, and), 
took my complaint down in writing from me, | 
2182. Was there any result from that Ty 
not know what the result was; ‘I think there y, 
not any result from ith’ °° 9/8 9% Uy 
2183.. When was the attention of ‘the Depy, 


., 2184, Has,,their attentiombeen éalled sta: 
since then ?—I returned the cast Ispoke of ja; 
now since,then, and I received as [stated anoihy 
cast in return; it was something better, but gi 
a bad one. 

2185. As far as you know, is the oping 
expressed by you, the opinion expressed by th 
masters generally, that the casts are defective! 
Generally, the casts are bad; I think all i 
schools haying to use one example, is one cat 
why they are bad. 

2186. You think that there ought to be mm 
variety?—Yes; they cast the example for ever 
school out of one mould, and the mould is soi 
worn out; and if a school require two or thre 
examples of the same cast, of course the moi 
gradually gets worse and worse, unless tk 
moulds are replaced periodically. . 
~2187.Do~you~apply the same remark to th 
other examples, that they are too much tl 
same ?—Yes; I think the masters should have! 
little more power in the schools to select th 
examples, and to set the students to work frm 
different examples; I do not think that: thi 
would at all interfere with the difficulty of Me 
ciding in London. 

2188. Mr. Ewart.] You suggest that with! 
view to the adapting of the examples to ti 
exigencies of the localities in which the artizal 
live /—Yes ; to adapt them to every district: 

2189. You think that it is more desirable'! 
have a stricter application of Art to the pecull 
workmanship of each locality?—Yes; 1 thi 
every master will endeavour to make his indust] 
applicable to the district in which the sch 
is situated; I think that is generally the c* 
n 


ow. 
2190. I think you said, in speaking of th 
present mode of payment, that it enabled th 
masters to give the students the education “re 


YS © ly des 
Pe 


aited to them, did you not ?—Yes; and if 
was 8 ‘e to work for results, upon medals, we 
we — obliged to work according to the Depart- 
shall course ; now, Most of the masters having 
Oe ncaa under the old system, have a 
bat notion of how a school ought to be 
tral ele but if they come entirely under this 
con ariel system of working for results, a good 
ee of the most useful teaching in the schools 
will be banished. 


9191. Mr. Maguire.] It was stated in evi- 
dence that from time to time valuable objects of 
Art which would be useful to assist particular 

anches of Art in manufacturing localities are 
- ; down to those localities; have you had the 
ene tage in your school of donations of objects of 
‘Art which would tend to improve the taste of your 
students, and to improve their manufactures ?—I 
have borrowed a Mulready drawing, and I have 
horrowed a landscape for some of the students to 


Ty 92. Is not pottery the chief branch of manu- 
facture with you?—Most of our students are 
onnected with the Potteries, 

2193. What beautiful work in pottery or por- 
elain has been sent down to you by the Depart- 
nent from time to time; has there been any ?— 


NO. 
2194. Mr. ZLowe.] Have you ever asked for 
any ?—No, we have never applied for any. 


2195. Mr. Maguire.| Was any work of Art 
vhich would improve the taste of the workers in 
your locality ever volunteered by the Depart- 
nent?—I am not aware of any haying been 
volunteered. 

2196. I mean within your experience ?—When 
l was at Stoke some things were sent down; I 
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am not aware whether they were asked for or 
not. 


2197. When was that?—Four or five years 
ago. 

2198. To your knowledge, within the last four 
or five years, no article has been sent, such as a 
beautiful vase, or something useful for the school? 
—I do not know the date, but the Department 
did lend some things to the Stoke school; they 
sent down some frames of engravings of very 
beautiful vases; they were lent for some time. 
2199. When was that?—Six or seyen years 
ago. 

2200. Since then nothing has been sent down? 
—Not that I know of. 

2201. Has there been any such articles sent to 
yout school at Newcastle; anything which would 

e an advantage to the trade or manufacture of 
the locality ?—None. 

2202. Has any such article been applied for by 
you ?—No, I have only applied for the things I 
have stated, Mulready’s drawings and a land- 
scape. 

2203. Mr. Cave.] Do you think that the levy- 
ing of a rate for your school in Newcastle would 
have the effect of increasing the number of your 
pupils ?—I am not sure whether it would ; I think 
we have a good average at Newcastle; the school 
is very well attended. I say that upon the 
authority of the committee; they tell me that, 
with the population, I cannot expect to have a 
much larger number than I have at present. 

2204. If people had to pay a rate, would not 
there be a tendency to send their children to 
get the benefit of the school more than they 
do now ?—I think they would do so. 

2205. You think that would be the case ?--I 
think it would be the case to some extent. 


Mr. 


J.P. Bacon. 


25 April 
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Mr. Adderley. 
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Mr, Edward Egerton, 
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Mr. William Ewart. 
Mr. Gregson. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart., in THE CHAIR. ha 


EpmunpD Porter, Esq., » Member of the Committee, Examined. Teer ae 


2206. Chairman.| I THINK you have been 
largely engaged in calico printing for a number 
of years?—Yes, for more than 40 years. 

9207. Yow ‘are a very large producer, I be- 
lieve ?—I think the largest in the world at pre- 
sent, or very nearly so. 

2208. Is the calico trade one which requires 
the application of'a considerable amount of Art? 
—There is a great demand for Art labour, as 
applied tothe produetion of designs; and immense 
sums are paid for the production of designs; of 
course the designs are very numerous. 

2209, From your position, you have naturally 
been led to-watch with interest the progress of 
the application of Art to manufactures ?—I have 
watched it very closely for 40 years, partly from 
necessity, and partly from taste. I have done a 
pons deal with the pencil myself in early life. I 

ave watched the application of Art to the pro- 
duction of articles of manufacture for that entire 
period. I have taken a great interest naturally in 
all the Schools of Design, and, in fact, in every- 
thing relating to Trade Art and design, in my own 
and other manufactures, for the last 40 years. 

2210. In the course of those 40 years have 
you observed that there has beena crowing at- 
tention paid by the Government, and by the 
public of this country, to the application of Art 
to manufacture ?—A growing attention has been 
paid to it. The first time that my attention was 
more particularly drawn to the subject was at the 
time when Mr. Poulet Thomson, who was 
Member for Manchester from 1833 to 1837, was 
at the Board of Trade. He had very strong 
opinions connected with French taste, and he 
naturally, as belonging to the Board of Trade, 
thought that it would be desirable that the Go- 
vernment should watch the position of the two 
countries; and he, I think, at first appointed a 
Board, that sat at Somerset House. That Board 
was composed of gentlemen partly from the pro- 
vinces, and partly connected with the Board of 
Trade. 

9211. Are you speaking of a time subsequent 
to Mr. Ewart’s Committee ?— Yes; rather sub- 
sequent to that. The chief object of that Com- 
mittee was to introduce what we call a better 
class of Trade Art, and.in order that we might 
be the better able to compete with the French. 
That went on for a year or two; and Mr. Thomp- 
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Mr. Lowe. | : 
Mr. Arthur Mills. banal 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. Potter. 
Mv.. Tite. . 
Mr. Trefusis. hig 


son, of Clitheroe, a man of: high, standing in oy 
own trade, and avery intelligent, well-educated 
man, who was then considered"at the head of 
the print trade, was a member of ‘that Board, o 
whatever ‘it was called; and I' think it was hy 
who moved in the question first in our’own neigh, 
bourhood. ‘The first meeting in Manchester wa 
held in the year’ 1838, in February of that 
year; Mr. James Heywood, the former Member 
for North Lancashire, was in the «chair at’ the 
time. I was present, and I was the only calie 
printer who was s0, and who took any interestiy 
it at that date. “Mr. Haydon, the’ artist, was 
present; he had ‘taken considerable interest’ in 
the subject. The objects of the meeting wer 
stated in a cireular which I have here, which, 
perhaps, I may read: “ The diffusion of knov: 
ledge, in whatever department of science it takes 
place, is a subject of great interest to every lover 
of public improvement ;"and the formation ofa 
School of Design in the town of Manchester] 
must tend to its commercial as well as classiel 
prosperity, and must also prove beneficial to the 
inhabitants of the surrounding’ towns. Mar 
chester, as the great emporium of human industty 
and production, creates within herself a cons: 
derable demand for the decorative and or 
mental departments of design in the operations 
of caliéo printing, fancy weaving, and embroidery 
Individuals employed in these branches of art 
require an institution for the improvement of 
taste, and the encouragement of harmonious col 
ceptions of beauty in form. Such an institutiol 
is equally requisite for students in civil engi 
neering, to whom precision of design, and the 
skilful use of instruments in surveying, planmms 
&e., are essentially necessary in their profession 
pursuits. It has been well remarked by tht 
Baron Charles Dupin, in his advice to manufat 
turers and the foremen of workshops, that tht 
only efficient means to encounter opposition # 
to manufacture goods really better than ol! 
competitors. Superiority in manufactures de 
pends, in a great measure, on’ the fortunatt 
exercise of taste, economy, industry, and invel 
tion. ‘The establishment of a School of Desig 
in Manchester, is recommended, in order to % 
hance the value of manufactures in this district 
to improve the taste of the rising generation, 
infuse into the public mind a desire for symmett 


d elegance of —— and to educate 
ublic service a hig ly-intelligent class 
and civil engineers.” We began by 

af I find that, at that 
is objects were stated to be, instruction 
- from the round, instruction in draw- 
‘cable to manufactures, and calico print- 
articular. The first master was a 
© seman of the name of Bell, who had_ been 
me 1 of Sir David Wilkie’s. The first salary 
were him was 1502, a year; our rent was 
: ae that time the school was held in one of 
ie institutions of the town. — 

9912. That salary was entirely raised, was it 
boty bY subscriptions ?—Yes ; from a yery small 
‘umber of subseribers, in point of fact. I find 
hat, in October 1838, I myself proposed an ele- 
nentary school in addition to the teaching in that 
chool. I havea list of the first students in the 
Fat quarter of the year 1839, who were 36, but 
'¢ which number 12 were pattern designers, 
ne artists, and five architects ; the rest made 
|.) of sundry classes. At that time Mr. Whit- 
-orth, the present engineer, was one of the 
i ectors on our Board. In April 1839 we peti- 
‘ned Parliament for a grant, one haying been 
nade to the London school; that is to say, the 
chool at Somerset House. The Government 
fered us 50072, wpon some conditions, which, I 
elieve, were not accepted at that time. A me- 
horial was then sent to the Lords of the Trea- 
uy, in which we stated the opinion of the Board 
‘i that time, ‘ That the art of pattern designing 
as long languished im this. country, which has 
heen nearly altogether dependent, upon the Con- 
inent for its best. supply.” The memorial went 
in to state that we expected that Schools of Art 
vould remedy that;want... The, first application 
vas made to the ealico printers, as a body, in 
340, to become subseribers to the school, by 
mnnual subscription. In 1841, I find it stated 
hat the school had 46 pupils in the first quarter, 
52 in the second, 28 in the third, and 46 in the 
ourth; the annual subscriptions were only 36 ., 
nad the donations only 1457. It was then pro- 
osed that a scheme. for extendittg the school 
should be drawn out, and it was left to Mr. 
Thomson and myself to draw out that scheme. 
r. Thomson reported that the Government 
ntended ito grant 10,000/..a year, on condition 
bf the schools paying their own current ex- 
enses. In1841 we engaged our first ornamental 
lrawing master; our former master had been an 
artist, and was rather a figure drawer than an 
brnamental drawing) master. 

2213. What fee was charged to the students 
ht that time?—Im July 1841 we had 16 pat- 
ern designers, whom ‘we charged 5s. a quarter; 
showing that-our wish was to charge a low rate 
or the purpose of educating the artisan; that 
vas hefore we were compelled to do anything of 
he kind by Government. Our students in 1841 
vere 98, of whom 25 were.pattern designers. 1 
ind that in 1862, when there were about four 
mes the number of students, the number of 
pattern designers was only 17, and in 1863. only 
if, although the trade of calico printing, in 
hich those men were employed, has increased 
n the meantime to the extent of 50 per cent. 
Jur first grant was 2502 per annum, ‘and was 
received in March 1842, on condition that a 
ox sum was raised by the locality. In 1843 
" Dyce, who. svas| then connected with the 
Hye Sehool sof,Design, informed the 


ne 
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Committee that the Government would control E. Potter, 


the management, and that 2007. out of the 2501, 
must be applied to the master’s salary. In Sep- 
tember 1843 the following address was sent out 
from the school; I believe it was written by 
myself. .,I)will read an extract, to show the 
mtentions with which the school was supported 
at that time:— The School of Design of Man- 
chester” (for we had then changed the name from 
‘School of Art’ to ‘School of Design’) “is 
based on the same views of public utility as the 
School of Lyons, teaching the ‘principles of the 
art of design as applicable’ to'all industrial art, 
and laying a solid foundation of instruction for 
those who may decide upon the pursuit of higher 
Art hereafter.” ‘I find a note;in reference to the 
Lyons School, stating (what I’ know to be the 
fact) that the Lyons School had at that time 1251., 
or whatwas equivalent, to 125/., from the French 
Government, and no less a sum than 1,200/. 
a.year from the Municipality of Lyons; the 
teaching there, if not altogether free, was given 
for only afew francs a year: it might, in point of 
fact, be called a free school for artisans in Lyons, 
The first government aid which we received was in 
1842, as I have stated; and in 1843 our first 
master, Mr. Bell, resigned. I may say that tech- 
nical teaching was in some degree forced upon 
us, and he was adverse to it. Mx. Wallis:was 
our next master; he promoted industrial Art 
teaching. The school was then under very active 
management, and it increased. But at that time 
differences with the Board of Trade sprung up, 
arising out of our objections to the mode of 
teaching, technical teaching more particularly: 
Mr. Wallis resigned in 1846: there was then,a 
good. deal of jealousy among the! classes who sup- 
ported the school, from the amount of technical 
teaching. I remember that when’we sought to 
increase the subscriptions, we were met with the 
objection that the school was intended to be of 
no benefit to anybody except calico printers,and 
that, in fact, it was not an Art school; it wasa 
calico-printer’s school. I must confess: that 1 
shared, to a considerable extent, in those objec- 
tions. Some changes had taken place in. my 
opinions upon that point, and I thought the ob- 
jections sound; but Mr. Wallis took .a different 
view, and expressed his opinions very strongly. 
He expressed the opinion that the Manchester 
manufacturers, in fact, did hardly understand 
their own business, and that if they submitted toa 
different system of Art teaching, they would 
make much larger profits in their trade, and he 
better able to compete with other manufacturers. 
However, we did not agree with Mr. Wallis, and 
he left us. He opened a school in Manchester 
upon his own account, I believe, to carry out his 
own opinions, with the view of ‘taking pupils for 
teaching technical Art, or Art applied to tech- 
nical purposes; but he did not succeed. 

92214, Do I rightly understand that Mz. Wallis 
left the school on account of a difference of 
opinion between him and the manufacturers, or 
on account of the difference of an opinion: be- 
tween Mr. Wallis and the Government School of 
Design ?—Both, in fact. There was a consider- 
able amount of irritation, arising out of the mode 
df teaching, both as between the Directors and 
the Board of Trade and Mr. Wallis. 

2215. Were the Council of the School of 
Design of the same opinion as the manufacturers 
at that time, or was there a difference of opinion 


between the Government and the manufacturers, 
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as well asa (difference: of opinion between both 
of them and. Mr. Wallis?—I think there -was a 
difference. of -opinion: throughout; ‘there wwas a 
considerable difference! of; opinion» with: the 
Council at) that time, and also) a,difference of 
opinion with the Board:of: Trade. “1 do not re- 
member exactly the form of the. differences;as 
regards the Board of Trade.| ) | 

2216. Was the resignation of «Mm. Wallis;a 
step thatwas aceeptable-to the, manufacturers, as 
well as to the Board of ‘Trade, or the Council. of 
the, School of Design ?--I think it was acceptable 
to:the directors at the-time: | 

2217. Both taking the same :wiew of the: sys+ 


tem'which he: was pursuing ?—Yes, Iothink-so,: 


so: far-as)!I remember, Our: next» masters! Mr. 
Johnson,! remained till 1847; -Then we  hadia 
Mr. Cooper till) 1849); and at;that: time the school 
was ino a yery unsettled state, arising fromthe 
difference of opinion as to! what; should be taught 
init. In 1849\Mr. Hammersley came tous; and 
a considerable amount of new blood: was brought 
into; the. schodl,,,and new» subscriptions | vere 
raised.» will just read/a,short extract froman 
opinion of Mr. Hammersley}, given: at, that time, 


which. shows the! state: which; the schoolo was in! 


previously to! his ‘conting.’ |. Dhis.extract has been 
taken fromai Manchester paper of that date t-— 
“if “he chief difficulties which thé school;has had 
to,undergo from time +10) time have been the 
want-of funds; and the distraction occasioned by 
continual changes ‘and-interference.” , Speaking 
ohn these | subjects, the»; Manchester Guardian ” 
newspaper, of 2d| February. 1850; stated, as, fol- 
lows i--* Divided management, and the: want -of 
any fixed ;principles on which) the system. of -in- 
struction was‘to be based) had crippled: the, exer- 


tions of ;the» best masters, ;and ‘resulted! in con- | 


stant, innovatiens’ and» changes, equally. detri- 
mental to the; progress and),.dbnoxious: to, the 
tastes of the 'students.:| Apparent failuxe soonled 
to real embarrassment, and the belief that the 
institution was |valueless, tended, more than) any 
other circunistance to. produce—bad. results,” D 
find: that Mr. Hammersley: himself,in a commu- 


nication to the Committee, just before his leaving | 


in) 1861,(11 years afterwards), gave an account of 
the losses: and! drawbacks, which! the school was 
obliged to undergo, from the time, of) the head 
master einhg: iso much>taken up).by official cor- 
respondence;| statistical tables,.outdoor visitation 
of; poor ‘schools, | and: other. requirements, of the, 


Department, im ‘addition to, his; practical, schook, 


duties.;; His remarks were as follows:—** All have 
been» badly: done, and | with; much.,loss to. ‘the 
schools. Fees frequently not paid at all; fines 
not; imposed ;. the Jibraries, searcely ever used 
scores of pupils. lost; and\.a, very: large sum,of 
money: annually lost -to, the school.” | That, was 
his'< opinion at. that date... Mr. Hammersley 
stayed with us down to. the year 1861.,, During 
the! éarly- part:of his residence in Manchester, the 
school ‘was pretty: well carried on, and, was more 
successful, perhaps, thansit was afterwards, To- 
wards the end of the time things became. uneasy 
again, chiefly,: perhaps, from: too; much , having 
been thrown upon. Mr. Hammersley in the, way 
of outdoor teaching, and the unsettled course of 
education in the school ‘altogether. It ended 
ultimately in» his: resigning ;. in, fact, in a forced 
resignation, at the request,J think, almost, of the 
Directors. 

2218. Mr. \Adderley.| What was the date of 
his resignation ?+It was in 1861,;, Ido not: know 


the-exact:date.. There were many circus, 
connected with it which it ds not worth why, * 
go. into }/they: were very painful» and) IWery yt 
pleasant; and of course they tended verry. o, bh, 
td injure the: schoolsns7 @{ oorr198 to hoigs, 4 
- 2219.0 Chairman. |) Are:iyou \aware) that,» 
Hammersley was a very’ successful: magtey. 
Nottingham before: he | catie to» Mancheste," 
Yes, I iam ‘aware of ‘that; Iido not mean 4,” 
that Mr. Hammersley was not successful after! 
came to Manchester,’ in the éarly part: of ‘his, , 
gagement there.) Mr.- Hammersley hada siya 
sum from the Board of''Drade of 300 J ayer: 7 
it was an object with the directors for! some tf} ' 
before he left:'to retain that amount of: ich 
the:school. | If. Mr.| Hammersley had nothad jp, 
allowance from the Government, ‘whith -ywe a 
derstood; was to cease upon his leaving inig | 
believe he would have left tis sooner, | Uponihy 
going, however; the 300 J. a year went with hin, 
and there was a considerable irritation and astro, 
feeling, upon, the part, of; the Directors witha 
gard to; that.sum of money, gomg with Mr. Ha, 
mersley, and, some correspondence took place with 
the. Department of Science.and Art, upon thy 
subject,. The Directors, of course, werejanxio, 
to, retain the 300/. a year,.and they \had a.com, 
spondence with, the Department: of Science, ayj 
Art, upon; the, subject... I have. a letter, hey, 
addressed to Mr. Bazley at, that) time. by Ma 
Norman. M‘Ueod,, in reference to, this matte. 
which, perhaps, I may be allowed toread s+" Wi, 
reference to your, letter of, the 22d Septembe, 
addressed to the Board of Trade, and transmittej 
to, this Department, I am. directed. by, they Com,| 
mittee of,.Council_on Education to,.answer.th 
inquiries it contains);,, these inquiries are, whethe 
the salary of 3001, granted in April)/1849 to Mr 
Hammersley was granted in aid of Art education, 
or as_a pension to the master; or, in other WOH 
whether, on Mr., Hammersley’s retirement fron 
the Manchester School, the salary! in question ea 
be'hereafter received by the'ehotl ! or whether 
it is at the disposal of Mr. Hammersley. 


tt 
4 


reply, my Lords desire me to state, for your in. 
formation, that the sum of 300 7. cannot be: pail 
to the Manchester School ‘or to, any master, all 
such payments'‘having been abolished by Minute: 
passed since 1852. “Any. salaries granted t 
masters before 1852 were continued only so long’ 
as they remained masters of the Schools of Design 
to which they had been appointed by the Boait 


of Trade; ‘no new salaries ‘are now granted, ant 
no fixed amount of payments.made to any schools | 
The ae of 300 dis not at the disposal. of Mr 
Hammersley; it ceased on his leaving Man 
chester, and will not be renewed to him.’ Al 
payments now are made according to the Minutes, 
fully explained to two deputations from Man 
chester ; and the amount of aid from the’ Depatt 
ment likely to be obtained in respect of ‘Ma- 
chester was, on the whole, correctly stated in| 
letter written by Mr. Philips, one of the first 
deputation.” Mr. Hammersley accordingly left 
us, and, very much to the annoyonce and surprise 
of the Board, they found that he took the 3001, 
a year with him to Bristol, and since that time. 
his name appears as one of the, superannuated 
masters; he has a superannuation, t believe, of 
about 140 1.,.a,year. | Wt St Bluse) 
2220. Mr. \Adderley.] Do you ‘know ‘that! ht 
took the 300d: aeyear: to Bristol, orvis it»only'® 
supposition on your part ?-—I believe that to be 
the fact ;\ it is a fact, L: believe, that he:was'supe 
annuate 
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fed from Bristol, and not from’ Manchester 

ee ersiey’s date of service’ is’ mentioned 

Ir. Pstimates. TL findthis entry :++ Mr. Hams 
e 


. timeof «retirement, \3007);\ yearly: ‘al- 
9180 Lip » causevof / retirement} 
sition of office.” 


edn : | + ! 
ne the service194 vyears; but the! wal’ only’ 


ears of ages i Now, Mr.i tfarhmetéley owas) 
fi competent to keep his.dsition as a master 
4 School: of Artiatthatiage 5" there is no doubt 
shat, andthe Mancliester directors ‘were -very 
nehirritated’ by what'they thought the: unfair 
asforence df the funds:elséwhere. | | I may state 
hit Mr. Haimmersley’s: emoluments have: been 
Manchestet ;- ithe: salaries: which she received 
inthe School, and his emoluments) altogether 
received 134001. for the fitst (entire® 
came: fo1usy ithatwas im 1850.9 6 +» : 
god. Edward ot kg Wade that front 
2LNo; it Was the total emo 


fit ioaqti 


he received in 
stwas 35213°%In 1858 he received. 369 2/5" the’ 
bt year, 1859; he received 4917; > tn 1860 he! 
valved’ 431 1; atid’ in 1861, 499 7.°" He itider- 
ék-a Good deal of outdoor teaching upon his own 
aint: He’ was ‘an artist,” and T believe’ his’ 
ome, during’ ‘the ‘last five’ of ‘six’ years’ he ‘was 
Manchester, swas’ not’ less than’ 700 7. or 800 7, 
year! I believe” he has’ stated it at'moré than 
it We did think that, for a mati at’ that time 
life tobe superaiinuated, was not'orrect, ‘and 
hink it could hardly be ‘conducive to the inte- 


ito ThE total amount” Whi he 


7 


tW of our school, or of any school.’ 


9292. Chairman, I do not quite, understand 
e hearing of your remarks injrefeyence, to, Mr. 
ammersley’s superannuation; do you. consider 


ny by the superannuation being given to, Mr. 
ammersley, when he left, or do you object, to it 


ink it was a bad example, and created a, very 
feeling, which diminished the support, that, the 
ality would otherwise have given tothe school 
ry much; it damaged the school, to a great, ex- 
t. hanes 

2223. Mr. Hammersley was; not, removed by. 
¢ Department. from Manchester, was he ?-He 
is removed almost at the request of the Direc- 
'’s because, really, his mode of conducting the 


usly, . 
2224, In what, way, was the, school at Manches- 
‘Injured by the gre t, if any grant, was made, 
Mr, Hammersley +—Because there was.a strong 
ing that if that sumpof.300/, a year was given 
the Department, it, ought to, haye been con- 
hucl to Manchester; and not continued,to.a 
ster who, really was.ineflicient and, yet. he 
8 allowed to carry it elsewhere. , Of course the 
King away of that sum of 300 J. a year from the 
chester School, necessitated afresh subscrip- 
nto make up the deficiency in Manchester ; 
ep had to go to the town, for 300 /..a, year extra. 

#225. Is it within your own kmowledgé !that 
'. Hammersley did’ receive the 300../a ‘year 
ping the time that he: was acting: as‘ a. master 
ewhere ice The fact was stated to mes it can be 
on or disproved.) L find that he leftus in 18611, 


year, that: . 


émolument, both from - 
« Government atid fees. He had half of Borie" 
the feds)'and a céttani stint fromthe ‘Govern+ 


at the school at Manchester was injured, in any, 


abad arrangement, on the part ofthe public?—L 


ool had not heen correct for some years. prez); 
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and was superannuated in°1863, anid that he yaa 
master ofa school between those two ‘periods,!! \ 
* 2226. Tf it appeared that:Mr. Hammersley dia 
not receive ‘any salary during the years’ he was 
at ‘Bristol; would» your objection: fall ‘to: the 
ground?—If Mr:\Hammiersley did :not receive 
any ‘salary'during the ‘years he sas at Bristol; 
then I do not see how:hé ¢ould he entitledto 
superannuation in 1868.20 07 6, Y 8t¢ 
©2227.) Thatsis« quite 'a>separate point!) The 
question of ‘his ‘superannuation: some years afters 
wards could’ not: affect ‘the Manchester School, 
could it?—Only that it‘ereates'a certain amount 
of irritation, because itis thought tobe an unfair 
proceeding|; that is really-the feeling! | Aschool 
like the: Manchester! School, which »is dependent 
upon subseriptions that ‘are ‘very difficultto get, 
is ‘placed in “an! awkward position by sucha pro= 
ceeding. ! We had, when Mr- ‘Hammersley’ left 
us, either to close the schoolor to:raisé additional 
subscriptions to) the amount of: 3007.” | Subscrips 
tions! have-been raised/for tworyears to supply this 
amount “of 3002:aiyeanc Dishould:likejat this 
pointyto give "some evidence tov show the little 
appreciation | in! owhicly the Manchestero School 
has been'‘held by? the ‘locality- for! theo dast°20 
years, namely; 'from:1843.to0 18632 \Thold ini my / 
hand ‘the receipts during ‘that¢ime'y [wish to:put: 
these im; as:showing theextreme difficulty which 
there has been to get! the manufacturers: inthe! 
neighbourhood) of: Manchester ‘to’ give ‘subscrip- 
tions’ in| Support'of | a) School -of)Designi« In 
1843: the: subsériptions’ amounted) to 2457, and 
the’ Government gave; 3751" | For the sake ‘of 
illustration’ T will takeanother period!) In-1852 
thei subscriptions ‘were! 3557); -in/ 1857 they had 
fallen to'273 72. s/im' 1861 they were 2227. only';in 
1862, 2210) ‘Im 1863: they were forced upwards, | 
by the necessity of making up ferethe Govern 
ment grant which had been taken away. : to ni 
22280 What sum were they forced > up to? 
38h adi toiled odt hus Anomeesrradmn [so 
2229) Mr. Hdward Egerton. That was last™ 


year, was'it*not?—-Yes; there were'also 287 1) of 


donations: » These additional ‘subscriptions: and: 
donations are*merely meant'to cover the next two 
years 5 the object’ ‘was “to ‘raise 6007. for 'the two 
next/years, to replace the: sum withdrawn by the 
Government grant.) 90) (ion) .ors | beget 
2230/ Chairman:| ‘Tn fact, the withdrawal of 
the Governnient’ grant has elicited a larger sup-" 
port fromthe ‘town, has'it not?++It has elicited a 
larger ‘support’ fortwo ‘years'-only; it: has elim | 
cited'287 /. in donations, and an increased ‘support: 
in ‘stibseriptions up’ to 381 hs -but for twoxyears: 
ondyeit ; iin ts hao 1. PAO 
3p31 Yow cannot: say what ‘will be ‘the result 
in ‘future years ?++I/ could “perhaps: prophesy. ib 
will put‘in this Tableof Fees; ‘itis a table stating 
the fees received during ‘the whole’ period: of) 20 


‘years (handing ‘in’ the same—Vide Appendix). 


The conchision that: we arrive’ at from ‘this; Table 
is this: I think it:ovill “be shown ‘that the »Man- 
chester School could’ not: be kept up . without 
either subseriptions or a Government aid of about 
6007. a years) the’ total expenditure; upon . the 
average for nearly 20:years past, has varied from 
1,100 2. to 18001 a year. ) ‘The samount: ef fees 
latterly has been larger, but a good deal of it has 
been’ derived. from ‘outdoor, teaching. I) may 
state! that, in|! the last 20 years; our funds were 
deficient in 13 years out of the 20, and thatowe 
were im-debt at the end of each year for 13 years © 
out’ of ‘the: 20;' we only made our-balances meet 
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in the remaining seven years. I will put in also_ 
a list of the students for the last two. years. In 
1862. there were only 306 students, and 368 in 
1863. I should state that only one-half of those 
would be artisans; I think I may go further than 
that, and say that 200 out of the 300 were per- 
fectly competent to pay for a higher-class educa- 


tion. 

2232. Mr. Edward Egerton. | Was the Govern- 
ment grant remained the same during those 20 

ears ?—No;. the amounts have varied consider- 
ably. We had Government grants at one time as 
high as 6002 a year; that was in 1850: the 
amount was reduced afterwards by degrees, but 
latterly it has increased again, owing to the 

rants that were made for outdoor teaching. 

2233. Chairman.| Can you ce in a paper 
which will show the progress of the amount of 
fees and the Government grants ?—It will appear 
from the Table I have put in, forthe last 20 years 
the School has depended upon Government grant 
to a considerable ‘extent. 

‘2234. What has been ‘the general feeling of 
the manufacturers of Manchester with reference 
to the value of the school ?—It has been felt to 
be of very slight value.’ I will give ‘the facts as 
briefly as I can: I have been connected, more or 
less, with the school from 1838 to 1861; perhaps 
for the last three or four years I have‘ not paid 
the same close attention to it as formerly, but I 
have been aware of what has been going on. - I 
admit that, as far as I was concerned, I advo- 
cated, first of all, technical teaching, and accor- 
dingly the object put forward in our first address 
was, the promotion of better designing; but my 
conclusion afterwards was, that technical teachin 
had a bad effect upon taste and art generally. 
know nothing more distressing, or more annoying, 
or more degrading to an artist of any taste 
than to have to bring himself down to draw 
the sort of designs that the calico printers want to 
supply their demands. There is little scope for 
taste in such work; the necessity is the demand 
of the customer, whoever he may be;, it does not 
matter who he is; and the demand we have for 
high-class taste is very small; itis not as much as 
10 or 15 per cent. out of the whole production; the 
productions of the trade are chiefly for lower-class 
wear or consumption, so to speak, and yery little 
demand exists for higher-class productions. 


2235. Is not it the case that, in order to pro- 
duce anything of a superior design for calico 
printing, you must employ a considerable number 


of blocks ?— Not at all. 
2236. The class of goods which are produced 
with superior designs are and must be a more 


expensive class of goods than others in consequence 
of that, I suppose ?— The great improvement made 
in machinery during the last 20 or 30 years has 


superseded the necessity for blocks, and, as far as 
regards mere taste in outline and precision of im- 
pression, and soon, you can get it much better 
from copper rollers than you can from the block ; 
there is a much higher degree of taste in the 
articles produced now than 30 or 40 years ago, from 
the superiority m the mode of production. 

2237. Mr. Crum-Ewing.| The application of 
engraving enables you to produce better effects 
now ?—Yes, 

2238. Chairman.| Therefore, superior Art may 
be applied to cheap goods without mereasing the 
expense of production ?—In my own productions, 
which are pretty nearly the largest in the trade, 
we produce the very highest ‘class of taste and 
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art on the very lowest description ‘of gooq,..,._ 


very lowest cloth; we obtain quite’ a dig, 
class of Art from that which we employog 9," 
30 years ago. With respect to the school, 
has been an increasing disinclination durin st 
whole of that’ time to teach technical Art, jg, * 
we found that it injured the higher and joj," 
class of teaching so much; T may say that Tq," 
remember any first-rate technical artist who; 
sprung from the school; I do not deny thy ; 
signers have gone into the school who have bet ; 
figure drawers, and we have produced some, 
of a high class, but not any great designers.” 
have produced artists, but not trade artists, ii 
2239. You have produced artists, but 4, 
have not turned their attention ‘to designiy 
trade ?—No, they have left designing and tah 
to Art; the better class of pupils have done i 
upon the whole. i 
2240. Do you think that, upon the whole, yy 
can say that the operations of the Schoo, 
Dee, have Bhanittye the taste of Manche, 
or the designs on the Manchester fabrics >{ 
little; to an infinitesimally extent; I att 
no importance to it myself; I will give a py 
of that. If I were asked what the support gig 
to the school by the manufacturers directly j 
terested in ornamental textile fabrics was, 
reply would be :—* In the last 20 years, not, 
average of 1507. a year has been subscribed; 
Manchester for the purposes of the school by thy 
interested in manufactures.” The subscriptions, 
the average have been something like 3501. a ye 
but only 1502. of that has come from ‘the ¢alij 
printers, or from the manufacturers ; the otly 
200 7. has been subscribed mainly for the credit, 
the town, to promote Art teaching and to kg 
open the School of Art; that is really the ma 
sure of the appreciation; that is the amountj 
support that the manufacturers have given to 
school. I would venture to say that I believe 
is quite equal to that of any other town in} 
kingdom, apart from the Kensington Establit 
ment, which I leave out of the question altogetha 
I do not think that either Birmingham, Shefhel 
Glasgow, or the Potteries more particularly, Wj 
require Art more than any manufacturers int 
country (with the exception in the case of 0 
munificent subscriber, Messrs. Minton), has oi 
more than we have done. I think this clea 
shows the appreciation of the manufactute 
throughout the whole country for Schools of 
and Art teaching, and shows that they do not s 
to supply themselves with designs in this couniy 
by means of these schools. ) 
2241. From your acquaintance’ with the fej 
ings of manufacturers, do you attribute that wi 
of appreciation to their general distrust of 4 
teaching, or to their general dissatisfaction W4 
the system at present pursued by the Dept 
ment ?—I think that there is a good deal of im 
tation upon the subject; but my own feelil 
and that of others as largely interested as my® 
is this, that it is not by technical Art teaching 
teaching design that you can improve the mall 
factures, but by the higher class of Art teachly 
If, in 1838, instead of establishing a School of 3 
and trying to keep it up for teaching designs ™ 
had established, in connection with the Royal 
titution in Manchester, a School ‘of Art for’ 
Art, we should have succeeded ‘much’ better 
have produced ‘higher results. ’’T arn’ sure ite 7 
haye been’ better supported, and I ‘believe 
could ‘have obtain Tare eubeeriptions i 
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equal to, 1,000 2. a year for a 
¥ a “io of teaching; but trade 

d us, and that is the rea- 

we have met with little support. I 

to give the Committee an idea of the 

he large printers and manufacturers 

the Manchester School, that it is, within 

to nowledge that we have had subscriptions 

1, [ admit with some difficulty, of not more 
ned, 3 dy OF possibly 5 2. a year from ealico 
who, to my certain knowledge, have 
on jess than 2,0007. per annum each for 
t ne vhicfly ‘n France. The value they have 
Manchester’ School of Art is lite- 


DA. D 
own employmer 
yofession 1t 1 


ely 

ses. 

Bier’, : 

value of 

ys throughout the 

he value of Art. 1. 

ort to modern paintings has really been given 
janchester. I belieye the purchases made of 
tings and works of Art, in the last 20 or 30 
3, have been larger im the Manchester district 
, jn-any distriet in the country. I believe 
«ow, Birmingham, and other ‘places where 
"have their Art Schools, and where those 
ols have not flourished any more a cad chige 
n, have done more to promote modern Art than 
other districts im the country, excluding, of 
se, Manchester. We built in Manchester an 
tution, 830 years ago, which cost 30,0007, or 
007. I think we have shown ourselves as 
vard in promoting Art as any district in the 


ntry. 
43, Mr. Ewart.} You mean the higher 
aches of Art, E suppose?—Yes; my opinion of 
results of the present system is this: Tam 
ling to admit that the Department and the 
hools of Design have supplied what was want- 
| before, namely, very good drawing masters. 
the early period the difficulty was to obtain 
sters who could teach decorative drawing. 
hat the effect upon the manufacture may have 
nT cannot say; it has been very trifling, I 
k, if you look at the whole amount of instrue- 
n. Compared with the extent of our manu- 
tures, and the little use we have made of it, 
hink it has been very trifling. I may state 
it know, although it is contrary to the opinion 
pressed by the Honourable Chairman at 
eter recently, that other trades, not connected 
th Art, have extended much more largely 
ring the: last’ 30 or 40 years than those con- 
ted with Art; I come to this conclusion from 
r exports. 
2244, Can you at all compare the demand for 
ench and English designs respectively now 
h what it was before the schools were estab- 
ed?—T will state facts: upon that subject. 
have a Table here which you might have some 
nosity to see; it shows the progress. of the other 
es as compared with the cotton trade and 
ers'in the last 36 or 40 years. 1 can hand it 
if it is desired. With regard to the present 
ching, it hag been: stated im the last returns, 
at i 1852 the students were 15,907 in the 
. Central. Schools, and. the pupils in the other 


ey, 


schools were 87,000. I find that the fees from 
what I consider the Art Students, proper, were 
11,7002, which shows an average of only 15s. 
each received from students in the Central 
Schools ; now, looking at the rate of fees, begin- 
ning at the lowest fee of 25s., and advancing up 
to 7/, or 81. per annum, attendance in the schools 
would only be something like 6,000 pupils; I 
speak of the regular average attendance through- 
out the year 1862, after nearly 20 years’ esta- 
blishment of the schools, I do not think that the 
artizans, proper, out of those 6,000 or 7,000 pupils, 
whom I take as attending on the average, will be 
one half; I think the other half will be composed 
of amateurs who are perfectly well able to pay for 
themselves, 

2245. Would you tell the Committee what you 
consider to be the chance of the school bem 
supported by the locality at Manchester ?— 
do not think, if itis kept on asa School of Design, 
that there is the slightest chance of it. 


2246. Supposing that the, Government. grant 
and the Government interference were altogether 
withdrawn, do you. suppose that the town of 
Manchester would keep up.a Sehool of Art for 
itself ?—I hope. they .would do so. By taking 
a much higher position, and omitting the technical 
drawing, altogether, I think they might. 

2247..Do you. think, they might keep up a 
School of High Art ?—I think so. 

2248. But you. think that, they would. not be 
disposed to keep up a School of Art applicable 
to manufacture ?— No, not. Mixed Art. 1 see 
nothing. to. rely upon.as,a support for such a 
school, looking at the records of the past, and the 
continual struggle we have had for 20 years. 


2249. Upon what principle do you suppose 
that they would keep upa School of High Art; 
would it be merely for the pride of havmg one 
connected with a large and important community 
like Manchester ?—I think so, and also in order 
to bring out what certainly does exist, and has 
been shewn to exist among us, namely, a con- 
siderable amount of artistic talent in the district. 


2250, You think that the school would not be 
kept up with reference to the trade of the place? 
—Not with reference to trade; I admit that the 
system of technical Art instruction may be very 
valuable to the upholsterers and cabinet makers, 
and the smaller manufacturers of that class, they 
benefit by it no doubt; but the larger’ manufac- 
turers do not show that they appreciate it, and [ 
do not myself think that they benefit to any 
extent. 

2251. Can you give any comparative state- 
ment of the value attached to French and English 
designs at the present time, and at any former 
period ?—There has been a great increase in the 
import of French designs, and a decrease in the 
remuneration of our designers, and consequently a 
lessening number of English designers. Previous 
to. 1840 there was a considerable remuneration 
to the designers at home ; we most of us kept up 
large establishments, and to my certain knowledge 
there were many men receiving from 100 /. a year 
to 500/. a year as designers for the trade; I be- 
lieve no such sums are now paid in this country. 
There was a large school in London where designs 
were produced for calico printing, and it is within 
my own knowledge that, at that time there were 
individuals connected with that school who realized 
as much as 1,000/. a year; I believe it is as 
nearly as possible extinct now. 
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2252. What school are you speaking of ?—Pri- 
vate establishments for the production of patterns 
in London. They have gradually lessened down 
to the present date. We are more than ever re- 
liant upon the Paris ateliers for designs. I haye 
made a caleulation which I believe to be within 
the mark; I know what certain houses pay, 
2,000 /. or 3,000/. a year, in Paris, for designs. 
We have regular agencies there, which we had 
not even a few years ago. I believe the amount 
paid by calico printers alone, at this very 
time is enormous; I may state, at once, that I 
know 12 houses that pay from 25,0001. to 
30,000 /. a year for designs; I believe the entire 
payment now in the trade, for Irench designs 
alone, is upwards of 50,0007. a year; we get 
much better designs in Paris; unless it were so, 
we should not go there of course. We haye, 
in the meantime, lessened our own designing 
power very greatly. ; 

2253. Mr. Wiliam Ewart.| Do you attribute 
this preference for French designs to the su- 

eriority of the Art education in France ?—No; 

believe it is a very rare thing for any of the 
French workmen to have had any education in 
the public schools at all. 

2254, Mr. Arthur Mills.] To what do you ascribe 
the preference then ?-—-I have always held that 
France is the best market for artistic fabrics; it 
is the very centre of the world of taste and fashion. 
The Art labour in Paris, 20 years ago, was very 
much cheaper than our own; I dare say it has 
increased a little since then, and our own has 
gone down. 

2255. Chairman.| With regard to the power 
of execution, do you think that the superiority of 
the English workman in executing designs ‘has 
increased since the establishment of the Schools 
of Art ?—Upon the lowest prints which we send 
to all the markets of the world we now produce 
the very best designs; we should take a design 
produced in the French markets for an expensive 
dress, worth 12. or 22, and produce it upon a 
dress worth 5s. 

2256. I ask whether you consider that there 
has been any improvement in the artistic power 
of the English workman since the system of train- 
ing in the Art Schools has been introduced ?— 
There may have been a slight improvement, 
There has been an improvement in the drawing 
power, but it has hardly been remunerated. I 
believe that the wages of pattern designers have 
gone down nearly 50 per cent. in the last 20 
years; there has been less demand for them in 
this country. 

2257. Your observations are confined to calico 
printing, I suppose ?—Yes, to calico printing; I 
do not at present offer an opinion upon any other 
manufacture. 

2258. You are aware, of course, that in the 
course of the 30 years which have elapsed 
since the Government has paid attention to the 
teaching of Art, there have been various changes 
of opinion as to the objects to be aimed at in the 
instruction; could you give us any general out- 
line of those changes, so far as they have come 
under your knowledge?—There has been a 
change, even in my own mind, since I have been 
connected with the Manchester school; I admit 
that at first I was an advocate for technical teach- 
ing; I very soon changed my opinion. I have 
held my present opinion for many years past; it 
is well known that I have always objected to 
technical teaching in connection with the Man- 
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hester School of Art; it is now called , 
of Art, but was for many years called . i 
of Design. : 

2259, At one period the opinion wag 
object of the Government should be to ,,.." 
sons as designers; of late ycars there : 
more attention paid to the spreading of clon 
tary teaching throughout the country, 4 
think that that is a change for the better. 
the worse?—The elementary teachin I . 
have kept quite distinct from the Schools of N 
I was very much onpees to it when it Was fi! 
upon us in 1853; if I had had my ow, vil 
would have rejected it altogether; J thou 
fettered us; I thought it was not a thing ) 
the scope of the Central School at all, (f,,1 
the teaching of drawing in the Nationa] sche 
may be a desirable thing as a part of educa) 
We have schools of our own connecta , 
our own works, in which we are bringin, 
and have brought up, for the last 95 ts 
years, a large number of children, who ayy J 
ployed in our works afterwards. But jf) 
teaching was offered to me for our own gj, 
gratuitously, I would not accept it; I thin} 
would rather interfere with the time which oJ 
to be given to other more essential studies, ° 

2260. Do you think that any support yj 
Government may grant for the support of Ay: 
struction throughout the country should be oi, 
in encouragement of elementary teaching jp; 
elementary schools, or not ?—As far as it incre 
the general education, it is beneficial no dy) 
but for the improvement of manufactures, ex, 
by improving the general education of { 
country, I do not think it is of much use; |, 
dissociate the elementary schools from the Schy) 
of Art. 

2261. What is your opinion as to the conn 
tion between the central department, the cong 
establishment in London, and the proving 
schools ?—I think a great mischief has res 
from that, I think it has been a constant soy 
of irritation; I do not mean to say that weg 
free from blame, or that the Department is fr 
from blame altogether, but it has certainly be 
a constant source of irritation; I have stated }j 
fore that I think the chances of local support a 
very bad, I do not think that you will really g 
managers for Schools of Art under the prew 
system. I believe that that has been the gr 
difficulty all along. In the first instance, in 4 
establishment of all the schools, certain pati 
took them up and subscribed to them and mang 
them ; but for the last 20 years, really the Ba 
in Manchester has been practically the chairm 
and the treasurer, and occasionally a director! 
two. I think I cannot do better than quotes 
opinion of the Honourable Chairman’s, given! 
1849, describing most accurately, within my 0 
knowledge, the functions of the Lecal Committe 
— They are the people who haye to get thes 
scriptions and to provide a building, to settle t 
hours for which a school is to be opened, to lit 
after the material arrangements, so to speak}! 
fact, they transact all the business, except ti 
which relates immediately to the instructidh 
Of course you are aware that, in a place J 
Manchester, it. is impossible for the leading ™ 
chants to give their attention to the details of ' 
working of a school; it is very difficult to 
them to attend to it at all, and the consequent, 
that the schools languish. I have seen Bow 
elected year after year from among our ar 

u 


Tain, 


ot 1-3rd of them have ever paid an 

en ats school. | They knew that the first 
5 to get up subscriptions, that ‘the 
always in debt; there has been little 
wae support of the school, ‘with the excep- 
e come few instances, and it has been the 
0 "foul thing in the world to get a really 
ost “Committee of Management. I think you 
be ye similar evidence’ brought before the 
ill. ee with regard to schools in similar places 
ut the country ; there have been Minutes 

d by the department, and directions given to 
pe schools, and directions as to the mode of 
ae which have constantly tendéd to’ embar- 
or pr ery much.” [have an opinion here which 
N38 fds irritated myself much at the time it'was 
i +n 1853, and it has not been rescinded’ by 
* Privy Council,—* Their Lordships’ would 
ow it as the highest mark of’ the progress ‘and 
gsmsvo Ant Education: in‘ any loéality, to find 
at the Committee preferred independence of the 
overument Grant altogether.”' And this opinion 
as given, and has ‘been practically adhéred to, 
nile the grants and the expenditure at’ South 


4 wa 
pool was 
el 


rougho 


ens a . . 
sir, and whilst large salaries’ were being given 


| tie officers’ there 7 these’ views were’ put for- 
ard at the same ‘time to ‘us in the country, 
hilst we had to subseribe, and to go through all 
e labour of working up’ the''sehool:’ No doubt 
ey have been productive’ of ‘great irritation 
roughout the ‘country ; ‘I believe ‘this ‘fecling 
ns done more to injure the Schools of Art in the 
hantry than ‘any local’ carelessness about their 
jue. Ido not think,' unless a thorough’ change 
h some way be made, that ‘we ‘shall get ‘any sup- 
rt for the schools. I would not myself attempt 
) cain support for them, es 40 

9962. May the’ Committee infer ‘from* what 
ou have: said’ that you ‘think it would be de- 


emment interference, should entirely ¢ease in 
Nanchester, and that Manchester should be left 
itself to do what it thinks’ fit with regard to 
e encouragement of Art education ?—I do not 
y that; my impression is, that as long ‘as 
yovernment aid is supposed to be necessary to 
romote the progress of Art as regards manu- 
acture, and to stimulate it, the grants should go 
hto all the centres of manufacture where they 
re most wanted, and should be proportioned to 
he subcription which is given there. 

2263. Manchester would naturally feel itself 
gerieved if it were left out of any general sys- 
em of grants to other places; but you consider 
hat, as far as Manchester is concerned, Man- 
hester would be satisfied to see all Government 
rants withdrawn everywhere ?—I cannot speak 
or Manchester; I should advocate it myself. 
he only part of the system that I should wish 
0 see kept up here is the Training School for 
asters, J admit that that has done great good; 
‘has introduced a class of masters that we did 
ot possess before; we had no means of getting 
ch a class of masters formerly. 

2264. Have you any suggestions to make for 
improvement of the system ?—Yes, I will make 
ne or two suggestions. I wish, first of all, to 
emark upon the Kensington School, which, of 
curse, 1s a very large and useful school. The 
nt which we should have to pay for such a 
4 in Manchester, if it was in any locality 
Mos Wwe occupy now, would be 1,000 /, a-year ; 
bia. no rent upon the Kensington School. 
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ington were going ‘on increasing year by ' 


rable that all Government grants, and all Go- ’ 
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As far as I can’ make out from the returns 
there are seven or eight masters, and two female 
teachers; it is in the céntré of a population of 
400,000 or 500,000 people at Kensington ; but it 
had, in ‘the returns for 1862, only 358 paying 
pupils, and 111 free pupils, and but a few of 
the paying’ onés, I’ should say, jadging from 
having seen them once or twice, are of the artizan 
class! The’fees in 1862 were 1,458. a year. I 
think it ‘was stated’ that’ it was self-supporting ; 
I prestme’ only’ so, as far'4s the masters went. 
There ‘aré no subscriptions to that school, and’ no 
rents upon it.’ ‘There is no Board) and there is’no 
necessity fora Board, of course.’ The contrast 
which it presents to the difficulties we have in 
Manchester is very irritating. “TI have no ‘hesi- 
tation in saying that if we had the same accom- 
modation, and the same’ staff in Manchester, 
double the number of pupils would be obtained 
there compared to. what there are at Kensington 
Schovi. “We have, in fact, now, more pupils, in 
Manchester than they have at the Kensington 
School, apart from the training scholars.’ ‘The 
Manchester Board, of course, are aware of -all 
this, and there is a constant feeling of irritation 
about it upon the Board, itself; if they haye to 
subscribe to support their own school, and compete 
with a school like this, they will not do it. Iam 
confident there is such a feeling exists, that, the 


‘school will not be continued. . As to, the Train- 


ing Schools, I am aware that they are connected 
with this establishment. But we.could train in 
Manchester, I have no doubt, if we had half the 
staff and establishment,kept up at, Kensington. 
And Glasgow, and other centres, also, would 
train the scholars quite as wellas they are trained 
there. I look upon.,the school at South Ken~ 
sington not as a school forthe artizans; very few 
artizens attend it.) I have no doubt that; it is 
attended by, the families of people of; the better 
class, residing, in the neighbourhood, as well as 
by artists and architects, and that class of pupils. 
It seems to be considered necessary to, look after 
Art-teaching in the country. » I do not think that 
is necessary ;, competition will force the. mauu- 
facturers to take care of themselves;. in;.fact, 
they do sonow. I am satisfied that we keep our 
position in eyerything; and,even in porcelain, 
which has improved more than anything else in 
the last 10 years, with the single exception of 
Messrs. Mintons, the manufacturers have relied 
upon themselves, and haye given scarcely any- 
thing to the schools. That is proved by the sub- 
scriptions in the Potteries, where there is a much 
larger demand for artistic power than in any 
other manufacture in the country. There .is 
jealousy there, as there is amongst ourselves, no 
doubt. 

‘2265. Do you attribute that failure to sup- 
port the schools to an opinion that they are not of 
value, or to an opinion that they may as well be 
supported by the Government without private 
subscriptions ?—I think they do not attach much 
value to them, or else they would support them. 
I do not think, judging from information .1 
have had, that there is any one district where a 
technical Art-school could be self-supported. I 
am satisfied that in Manchester aid to the extent 
of one-half of the expenditure would be required 
to support it; if they spent 1,2007. a year, 
it would require 6007. from some source or 
another. , 

2266. Do the artizans themselves value the 
school ?—Very little. I judge by the attendance. 
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The population in Manchester and Salford is 
500,000, but the artizans proper in the schools 
really are not 150 in the year. I do not think 
there is an average attendance of 80 or 100; it is 
very variable. 

2267. Do you not think the school could be so 
arranged as to make it more attractive to the 
artizans ?—I think not. In a large town, there 
is this difficulty—the school must be in the better 
part of the town for the more respectable popu- 
lation, because it is a public institution; then 
the artizans live three or four miles from it. If 
it is to do any good in a place lke Manchester 
you must have a central school and four or five 
district schools. It is not likely that after men 
leave their work, tired and dirty, at six o’clock in 
the evening, they will walk one or two miles to 
an Art school before they go home; they will not 
and do not do it. 

2268. Have you any idea that if district schools 
were established in different parts of Manchester 
the working classes would support them them- 
selves by their fees ?—No, not by fees ; but, if we 
had 2,0002. a year to devote to Art purposes in 
Manchester, we could establish a good central 
and three or four district schools, and they would 
be well attended, no doubt; but it could not be 
done otherwise. 

2269. Have you anything which you wish to 
say with regard to the value of the South Ken- 
sington Museum to Manchester ?—As far as my 
own trade is concerned, I attach no value what- 
ever to it. We have had the travelling museum 
in Manchester, and lost 1302. by it; it was 
opened at alow rate; the visitors were very few ; 
it was in the centre of the town; but really there 
was nothing in it valuable to ourselves, 1 think. 


2270. Did you add any attractions of your own 
to make it popular?—No, I think not; nothing 
of the kind. 

2271. Have you any suggestions to offer with 
regard to the best mode of administering the pro- 
vincial schools, if they are to be maintained ?—Of 
course I admit, that it is most true, that if the 
Government give funds they have a perfect 
right to inspect, and, indeed, it is their duty to 
inspect, to see that the money is well expended. 
I think the only change I should suggest, as I 
mentioned before, would be this; that you might 
return to the old system, and give 400/. or 5002. 

year 1 partment 

n Manchester, as one large centre, upon the con- 
dition that Manchester, or other towns, paid an 
equalamount. I think that was the best system. 


2 1 ‘ 
to a master belonging to the De 


ilic 


2272. Do you prefer that system to the system 

payment upon results ?—I think the system of 
payment upon is a complete absurdity 
myself. I think it will have a bad efiect upon 
the schools; a master will take the quick scholars 
and work them up, and the dull ones may take 
their chance. j 

2273. Mr. Lowe.| Do you propose that there 
should be a school similar to that in South Ken- 
sington established at Manchester?—What I 
mean is this, if a training school is considered a 
necessity, I think that there ought to be training 
schools in the large centres of manufacture. 
Lads living in Manchester would go to a training 
school in Manchester, when they would not come 
from thence up to town. 

2274. Would you propose to do away with the 
Training School at Kensington and remove it to 
Manchester ?—Nothing of the kind; I think a 
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central training school is the entire yaly 
Kensington School. . 

9275. You propose to have a second Sed 
Manchester then?—I do not say at Maneh, i 
only ; at such places as Glasgow, Birming.” 
and Manchester, and other places, we coyjq 4 
a training school as well and more che Wo 


\ 


e off, 


it is done at Kensington by teaching the pupi 
their own localities. Pi 

2276. Would you have these training , 

tytn raat S Scho 
supported by Government like the South K 
sington School ?—I think the various districts; 
the country that contribute to the grant, if ,: 
to do any good, are entitled to share im the ben 
of it. s 

2277. Have you considered the numbg, 
pupils that will require this training every Yew. 
if you were to increase the schools four 6; ‘| 
fold, do you think you would increase the tn 
ber of pupils in the same proportion ?—] },, 
not gone into that question; | think there » 
111 in the Training School at present. [gy a 

‘ : ; ul 
part of those are intended afterwards to becon, 
masters in the different localities. In that case} 
do not see why they should not be traingq; 
the localities, especially as I think it could \ 
done more cheaply. 

2278. Do you mean more cheaply to the ¢ 
vernment?—T the districts and to the Gover 
ment. 

2279. Do you think it would be more cheap, 
the Government to start four or five schools; 
various parts of the country and to keep thy 
afloat than to maintain the one Training Schody 
South Kensington ?—I think the work would 
more effectually done. 

2280. But not more cheaply ?—I do not ay 
that; but I think it would be done better, 

2281. Why so?—Because if a sharp lad, 
Manchester had a school near him to which} 
could go he would go to it and be trained, buth 
would not come to town. 

2282. Not if his expenses were paid ?—Sil 
there is a difficulty. People do not like to sei 
a lad from home, in that class of life particularly, 

2283. What do you mean when you speak 
having a School of High Art at Manchester; 
you mean one like the Royal Academy ?—Yu 
like the Royal Academy; I mean a school! 
pure Art. 

2284. You are aware that the Royal Acadet 
is supported by funds of its own, I suppose! 
Yes. 

2285. Do you think that Manchester wo 
contribute the necessary funds for such a schodl 
—If the connection with Kensington is throv 
away, | think and I hope that the people of Ma 
chester will do so. 

2286. Do you think that the situation of Ma 
chester is favourable for a school of high Art! 
I think there is a great demand for modern : 
in the district, and we have also sent out a git 
many first class artists from the School of Arts 
Manchester. 

2287. Do youthink that the sights and soul 
in which people are surrounded in Manchest 
are favourable for the cultivation of taste and t 
perception of beauty ?—Our school has suuccetl 
very well in turning out artists of a high class. 
can give several names to illustrate that; am 
same is true of (ilasgow and other places. 

2288. You have a school at Carlisle; do ™ 
know what subscription is obtained there’ 
have not so full a knowledge of that school. 

2289. W 
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What is the contribution, and what is the 
ses pupils ?—I do not know the facts 


pact "tt is not very large, I suppose ?— No, it 

22 "11 school, but there is a very good master 
ja Sone ood teaching ; there is no great artizan 
d very e slisle to keep the school up. 
ass ° There is no artizan class to teach ?—Not 
929) ‘extent. If I may express an opinion, I do 
a k that even with the aid of subscriptions 
ot ail be kept up without some Government 
ner You do not think it ought to be, as I 

: erstand ?—I have not stated so exactly, 

093. Manchester and its neighbourhood, you 
are a very good market for modern pictures ? 
Very good indeed ; I believe one of the best. 

9994. Are you not aware that in other depart- 
ents of Art, such as lace and pottery and 
pings of that sort, the English designs are ap- 
reciated as much or more than the French ?—I 
lieve they are; in porcelain no doubt they are. 

9295. Can you state why that should not be 
he case with calico?—Yes; I can state why it 
hould not; the French are the producers of the 
ery best millinery in the world, and printing cali- 
yes is a part of millinery. One reason why the 
rench have a larger share in the production of 
ne goods is this, that the French have a much 
»ger market for their fine manufactures than we 
ave; they have the English market free, with a 
opulation of 30,000,000, and they have also their 
wn market, with a population of 40,000,000, per- 
sctly free ;-we have no such chance; we have 
nly 30,000,000 at home, and the duties even still 
revent us from sending our goods to any extent 
nto the French market; therefore, we are limited 
n our markets, and an extended market for a 
hing of limited consumption is very essential, for 
he cost of production, as you know, is as great 
or two as for one, as far as the cost of the art or 
esign goes, 

2296. Are you aware that the training for the 
rst certificates in the Art course has been given 
p by the training school, and that that teaching 
ay be undertaken by the school at Manchester 
r wherever there is a School of Art?—I have 
ot paid much attention to their working of the 
ystem for the last year or two. 

2297, Mr. Arthur Mills.| I understood you to 
y, in answer to one of the questions of the 
onourable Chairman, that some years ago de- 
ign had flourished more in Manchester than it 
ces now, and that you had been formerly much 
ss dependent upon France for your design ?— 
wenty years ago we supplied ourselves very 
tuch more largely than we do now in this 
ountry, 

2298. To what do you ascribe it, that that 
ower of self supply at home, and independence 
France has come to an end ?—I think that Paris 
self is a much better atmosphere, if I may use 
ne term, for designing than Manchester. 

2299. Paris was equally a better atmosphere 
0 or 30 years ago, was not it —Not to the same 
xtent. Paris has grown and we have gone 
wn; Paris has beaten us out of the market, 
nd I think it is very natural that it should do so. 
tench labour was cheaper and better. I refer 
‘pecially to artistic labour. 

300. Do you think that 20 or 30 years ago 
owe taste was ahead of French taste in this 
Wi and that since then Paris has beaten Eng- 

®'—No3 I think it may result, in some mea- 
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sure, from the introduction of free trade and the 
improvements caused by it, and the competition of 
foreign goods in our market, 

2301. The result is, that whereas 20 or 30 years 
ago England could supply herself with designs, 
she now depends upon Paris ?—Yes, to three or 
four times the extent, I think. I attribute the 
original superiority of French designs altogether 
to the atmosphere of taste which an artist lives in 
in France. J remember sending over two young 
men to Paris to design for my own house ; we had 
them there ‘or some time, and while they were there 
their designs were equal to the French, but when 
they came back to us there was not the same artistic 
atmosphere surrounding them, and. their designs 
went back again. It is not likely, as was sug- 
gested just now, that a man would have the same 
taste in the back streets of Manchester. that he 
would have in Paris, with the chances of refreshin 
his sight with everything fresh and beautiful. i 
take it that Paris is the best market in the world 
for the designs of our class; at least, it has so 
proved. 

2302. Mr. William Ewart.| You complain of 
the present indifference of the managers of Schools 
of Art in Manchester ?—Yes, the committees are 
indifferent. 

2303. How would it be if such schools were 
sustained by a rate, and conducted by a com- 
mittee of the municipality or other Iccal govern- 
ment, as the free libraries are ?—I think it would 
be much better if we could get a rate, but I feel 
quite satisfied that you would not get arate ; there 
is not a chance of it; if there were I am convinced 
that they would be better maintained if the 
Corporation had the power of nominating the 
managers from among their own body. 

2304. They would act under a sense of public 
responsibility, and not as amateurs, as they do 
now ?—Yes, and they would be supplied with 
funds, and there would not be the irritation that 
there is at present. 

2305. In the case of the Public Libraries, the 
Committee of the Municipality conducts the 
business in the most satisfactory manner, does it 
not ?—Yes, but there are few questions of detail 
concerned in that; it is a simple matter. 

2306. With regard to the mode of conducting 
the business and the responsibility attaching to 
it, there would be no difference, would there ?—No. 

2307. Supposing that you are to have a school 
for the training of masters to go into the pro- 
vinces, do you think that London is or is not the 
best place for the education of such masters ?— 
To a certain extent it is; you can give them 
greater advantages ; advantages corresponding to 
those enjoyed by the artists in France ; you have 
a museum and a library which we could not ex- 
pect to have for any provincial school, except to a 
limited extent. 

2308. Do you not think that a good deal of 
the excellence of the French designers is attri- 
butable to their free admission to exhibitions of 
works of Art?—I stated that Paris was an at- 
mosphere of Art. 

2309. Do you not think it desirable that we 
should offer the same advantages? —I do not see 
how it is to be done. 

2310. Has it not been done ?—Only toa very 
limited extent. 

2311. Are you not aaware that there are many 
exhibitions of works of Art open to the public ? 
—Yes. I think the general taste is improved by 
all exhibitions of works of art. 

R 2 2312: I understand 
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2312. I understand you to abandon all the 
higher kinds of drawing as well as the lower; 
such as pattern drawing ?—I should say so. I do 
not think that high Art and technical teaching 
can flourish together. 

2313. Do you mean to suggest that a sort of 
Royal Academy should be supported at Man- 
chester ?—I do not ask the Government’s support 
for it. I think, if Manchester has any school, 
it will ultimately be a school of that kind. 

2314, I understand you to say that you would 
recommend a system of a number of centres of 
Art education, instead of one as at present ?—I 
would do so. If the State considered it to be 
its duty to watch over Art education connected 
with manufactures, I think that ought to be done 
in all the large centres of manufacture. 

2315. At the late Exhibition did not some 
French gentlemen of eminence, and among these 
M. Michel Chevallier, express great surprise 
and admiration at the progress of the English 
manufactures in respect of art and taste ?--No 
doubt our manufactures have made great pro- 
gress ; but nothing very remarkable, considering 
the enormous extension of our manufactures. 

2316. Did I rightly understand you to 
say, that the instruction in Schools of Art had 
nothing to do with it?—I do not venture to say 
that it has not, to a small extent, had something 
to do with it; of course, it must have affected 
it in some degree. 

2317. Are not the French, at this moment, 
studying the question of the English mode of 
instruction connected with manufacture; has not 
the Emperor appointed M. Michel Chevallier, 
and others, to inquire into it ?—Yes, as far as 
the Kensington School is concerned; I do not 
think they will get many suggestions in the dis- 
tricts from the Art instruction carried on there ; 
I have seen a paper upon the subject, and I am 
aware of the French opinion. 

2318. Mr. Bazley.| In your own experience, 


do you think that the Schools of Design and of 


Art, in Manchester, have promoted or increased 
a higher taste in the neighbourhood ?—I do not 
think that, considering that in the last 20 years, 
we have only spent 20,0007. upon them alto- 
gether, they can have had much effect upon the 
taste of the district, remembering also, that not 
a third of that has been expended amongst the 
artizans. 

2319. Have not the pupils taken principles 
of Art education home with them, which have 
had their effect amongst the labouring classes 
in improving taste ?—It must have been so to a 
slight extent, and, compared with the whole, it 
would be a mere nothing. 

2320. Have not the committees carried into 
the higher classes in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester a better feeling towards taste, and a 
higher appreciation of, and regard for, Art gene- 
rally ?—I cannot say that the committees con- 
nected with the Manchester School of Art have 
done much. 

2321. Do not you think that the general dis- 
cussion of Art, consequent upon the introduction 
of these schools, has had the effect of benefiting 
the taste of the district ?—I have never felt much 
benefited by any discussion at the Board of that 
school myself. 

2322. With regard to the application of taste 
to manufactures, is not it the fact that manu- 
facturers generally, in every department of in- 
dustry, produce articles that sell rather than 
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articles of pure taste ?—'They must produce . 
will sell, or there is an end to their yoga 
Perhaps the Committee would allow me to " 
them the three most successful patterns j) oH 
own experience ; of course they are those wh; 
the manufacturers would naturally produee 
may claim the parentage of one of them. 
(producing a pattern) is the most successfy] 
tern in my own experience; that green one (py 
ducing another pattern) was an accidental pation 
it was very remunerative to the possessor, The 
( pointing to another pattern) was my own deg; . 
30 years ago, and it was very successful ; . 
what you call a hit; there was no very gy 
taste in it. . 

2323. Mr. Edward Egerton.] Are all tho 
patterns of the same date ‘—They are all of th 
same date; between 1835 or 1840 and 1850, 

2324. Mr. Adderley.| They were the Mog, 
successful patterns in this market?—The may 
successful patterns produced within my own », 
collection in the last 30 or 40 years; there jg y 
great amount of taste in them. I do not thin, 
they would elevate the general taste of 4, 
country to any appreciable extent. 

2325. Mr. Bazley.| You admit that if a bheti, 
taste is to prevail in the manufacturing prody, 
tions of the country, there must be a better tasi 
diffused through the country generally?— 
course it is of no use our producing articles ¢ 
high taste unless we get the benefit of then, 
We have very frequently gone beyond the tast 
of the community. I may say that, as a rule, | 
believe an educated manufacturer goes beyonj 
the taste of the community, and very frequently 
attempts more than he finds a demand for. 

2326. Should not the Art Department unde 
Government direct itself to the elevation of taste 
generally throughout the country rather than ty 
the techinal purpose of encouraging better designs 
for manufacture ?—If it is the duty of the Goven 
ment to encourage taste or art at all, it ought to 
be the highest class of art, they ought not to» 
into the technicalities of manufacture ; there they 
have clearly no business to meddle, even by way 
of suggestion. 

2327. Do you consider that the funds grantel 
to the Art Department are rather granted for thi 
improvement of taste throughout the kingdom 
than for any special instruction to be givenn 
these schools ?—Decidedly. 

2328. In Paris, you say, there is a high taste 
prevailing, that is, rather a taste of fashion tha 
pure Art, is it not?—Yes; I do not think iti 
always good taste, fashion is very eccentric, aul 
we are obliged to follow it however eccentric. 

2329. In your own business fashion is vel 
eccentric; have not you known a French calico 
printer imitate the designs of the English mant 
facturers ?—Yes; in fact, although the patterns! 
have shown were English, they have, no doubt, 
been reproduced in France. 

2330. You seem to think that in the desigis 
for China our schools have not been very su 
cessful; do not you think that the Sevres School 
and others in France, have done much to improv’ 
the taste for the higher class of design up” 
China ?—Yes, but the Sevres School is carried ! 
at a loss to the Government of 12,000/ 
15,000 J. a year, and I think is no doubt a benelll 
to the taste in that class of manufacture. 

2331. It having been considered the duty a 
the Government to do that, have not these Fre 
schools been nurseries for a better taste in alas 


tha 
Pat. 


plished by your own evidence ?—No doubt 
estar ; 

pout it [s that the case also in Lyons and other 
9332. ith regard to the silk manufacture ?— 
aces W the schools in France have not been 


8, er by the districts themselves to any very 


pore od except in Lyons. 
eat eX Has not the display in this country, 
at of articles of artistic production, tended 
peony e the public taste for purer works of 
impr d art?—I do not think there is any- 
qnufactured ar fithie 2 
«0 peneficial to the taste of this country as 
pee ns, even to the pictures in the print-shop 
grie they give proofs of increasing civili- 
rout good taste, and react of course upon 
me portions of society. 
9334. In what way do you think that the 
rtment of Government here could best pro- 
ye a higher taste for Art throughout the 
oe Kingdom ?—For that purpose I think 
* Museum is very valuable; I do not grudge 
; money which has been expended upon it; it 
‘ mere question about the position of it; I am 
 avenee to it at all; I think the best thing for 
e taste of the country would be a new National 
allery upon a large scale, consisting of a col- 
ction of the best works of Art of the highest 
2335. You think, as an extensive calico printer, 
at it is not your individual interest to improve 
e public taste at all; your object is to produce 
:tterns and designs which will sell ?—My object 
to produce what my customers want, and to 
troduce as much taste as I can sell, not to go 
pyond my customers ; I must keep to the level 
my customers ; if I had a higher class of cus- 
mers I would supply what they required. 
2336. You are aware that the fashion is very 
pricious ; sometimes Chinese figures are the 
ge of the moment ?---Of course there is every 
surdity in taste, 1 am aware of that; within 
y own experience I have been forced to intro- 
ce in, what I thought, a pattern of some taste, 
atch-face in the centre of it; I did not hesi- 
eamoment; I did not consider myself respon- 
ble for the taste at all, though I was for the 
ecution of the article. 
2337. No doubt Garibaldi will become an 
icle of sale for the taste of some people ?— 
rtainly; I have no doubt that 50 Garibaldi’s 
in progress now in one form of design or 
other. 
2338. Do you not think it desirable that the 
hool of Art in Manchester should have a 
ter support, and become, if possible, a more 
cient establishment ?—-It is desirable, but I do 
t thmk there is any possibility of obtaining 
in the district. You are as well aware as I am, 
it there is no getting the funds in the district, 
ept by begging them in a manner that one 
°s not wish ; one-half of the support for the last 
years has been entirely from those who have 
'n worried into it, and not from any feeling 
favour of the school. 
#339, In the case of Mr. Hammersley, who 
300 1. per annum, you thought it very wrong 
Mt the grant should be tothe individual and not 
the school ?—Undoubtedly ; there are not two 
ions upon that point. 
#340. The system of superannuation is not con- 
ued as you are aware ?—I suppose not; but 
ve is a sum to be paid for superannua- 
n to the extent of 1,700 2. or 1,800 1. a-year, 
e really chargeable upon the Art education 
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in the country. I think many of the masters 
were fully competent to have gone on with their 
duties. 

2341. You think that, for Art purposes, the 
Manchester school will be continued and supported 
rather than for the purpose of giving support to 
local manufactures ?—'The local manufacturers 
will not support it; they have no appreciation of 
it, and I suppose conclude there is no necessity 
for it, and therefore I think the technical branch 
of teaching will be discontinued. 

2342, Have you formed any opinion of the 
extent of the grant that should be made to Man- 
chester ?—No, I only think that if there is a 
pe of 40,000 2. or 50,000 2. a-year, it ought to 

e fairly distributed to the great centres, 

2343. Upon a pro rata principle ?—Upon a fair 
principle; I do not pretend to lay down a rule at 
once. 

2344. The cultivation of Art throughout the 
country, will be beneficial alike to the taste of 
the country and to the manufactures of the 
country, will it not?—No doubt; but how far it 
is the duty of the Government to force that taste, 
I do not give an opinion. 

2345. Mr. Gregson.| Can you state in a few 
words what is the great point or summary of the 
evidence which you now give?—I think to sum 
up the whole of it, it is to show that the manu- 
facturers have not given the slightest. encourage- 
ment to our school system; that makes me think 
that there is no necessity for it; if there were 
they would support it; they cannot see a profit 
in it, to use a commercial phrase; amongst my 
own class, more particularly, the subscriptions are 
a mere nothing. Taking the calico printing 
trade, a large portion of the cotton trade amount- 
ing to 13,000,000 /. or 14,000,000 /. a-year, the 
support from that trade has not been on the 
average 150 /. a-year for the last 20 years. 

2346. They do not contribute ?— They have 
not contributed more than at the outside 200 J. 
a-year for 20 years. 

2347. They are not disposed to contribute, I 
suppose ?— What we have got we have drawn 
from them very reluctantly ; I see no disposition 
to support the schools. 

2348. What objection have you to the new 
regulations, and what de you propose to substitute 
for them?—lI only say that I do not think the 
system of payment by results a good one ; I would 
not connect myself with any system by which we 
were forced to teach in National Schools. The 
Department wish to make that a branch of the 
education ; I simply say that if it is desirable to 
teach drawing in the National Schools, I think 
the two schools ought to be separated; the Art 
School and the National School teaching. 

2349. Would you have no teaching of drawing 
in the National Schools ?—I do not say that at 
all. 

2350. What separation do you point at ?—I 
mean to say that it ought not to be incumbent 
upon the Art Schools to be connected with the 
National schools, or to superintend the teaching in 
them; of course, if the Manchester School was 
dependent upon its own resources only, it would 
at once cut off that teaching, and the (Government 
might take it up if it liked. 

2351. Would you have no teaching of drawing 
in the National schools ?—I do not object to the 
teaching of drawing in the National schools if the 
National schools wish it. I think that if Govern- 
ment has to find the money for Art purposes, it 
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may be better applied. I am quite satisfied that 
if any rate were proposed in Manchester for 
Art Teaching, it would go for another class of 
teaching. 

2352. Do not you think mechanical drawing 
very proper ?—Yes; I would let those who want 
mechanical drawing find means of learning it. I 
believe they would do so. 

2353. Were you not one of the managing com- 
mittee for the Art Treasures Exhibition in 
Manchester ?— 1 was; I sacrificed nearly two 
years to it. 

2354. Was not the object of that to improve 

ublic taste ?—Yes; I believe it was the best 
exhibition for the improvement of the public 
taste that we have ever had. 

2355. Did you observe any results from it ?— 
I could point out results amongst the better and 
middle classes, but not amongst the lower. 

2356. Speaking generally did you observe 
such results?—Amongst the classes I stated I 
have observed most important results. 

2357. Mr. Trefusis. | You stated, did you not, 
that the obtaining of new designs was an expen- 
sive part of your business ?—I stated that about 
15 calico printers pay about 30,000 /. a-year for 
French designs. ‘They are very expensive. 

2358. It is not the custom to employ English 
designers ?—Yes; we have staffs of English 
designers as well. 

2359. You depend chiefly upon the French?— 
Yes; we have an establishment of our own, or 
rather we have anagent to whom we give a large 
sum to purchase designs for us in Paris; we find 
that very much better than producing designs 
at home. 

2360. Mr. Edward Egerton.| I understood 
you to state that there had not been the same 
improvement during the last 10 years in your 
trade as in many other trades ?—I have not said 
that. 

2361. I thought you stated that during the 
last 10 years you had not seen much improve- 
nent in calico printing ?—No; I think there has 
been a great improvement in execution decidedly. 

2362. Do you attribute that to greater skill on 
the part of the workman ?—It arises from the 
competition and the increased skill. 

2363. Your objection to Kensington Museum 
that too much money is laid out there, com- 
pare d to what is oly en to the country 2—I think 
there is too large an expenditure there, and too 
little in the country; and that it ought to be 
shared if it is desirable to promote technical Art 
teaching at all. 

2364, I think you stated that the corresponding 

nefit from that expense is not so great as it 
might be ?—I think not. 

2365. Have you any other suggestion to make, 
besides what you suggested about having a 
training school in such large towns as Man- 
chester and Birmingham ?—I do not know that 
I have; I think taste, like everything else, will 
take care of itself, and I have no fear of the 
result; we shall have competition. 

2366. Mr. Adderley.| As I understand you, 
you state that you would not have Schools of Art, 
as we understand them, but merely schools for 
the highest class of Art?—For the highest class 
of Art. 

2367. Surely, before arriving at the highest, 
you must begin with the lowest; vou must begin 
with the elementary study of form, must you 
not?—No doubt; but the earlier studies would 


be gone through in 
schools. 

2368. According to your view, a previoy, 
mentary instruction is necessary ?—Decided), ° 
the State may teach drawing if it likes; “/ % 
compel it to be taught in the National schoo), 

2369. You stated that you thought that " 
chester, if left to itself, would establish School , 
the highest Art ?—I hope so. ‘d 

2370. Then, of course, they must do preg, 
what the Government is doing now in the “ap 
Schools of Art to begin with ?—No doubt, a a 
amount of elementary teaching is already exe 
ing; and there would be a sufficient supply , 
pupils for a school of high Art, just as they 


the National op Priy 
ty 


of 
Ch 


for our own trade drawing schools. We haye hai 
as many as 10 pupilsofourown. The early j, 


struction might be sufficiently taught in the 
mentary schools. 

2371. You state that your school prodyq 
artists, but not trade artists; is not the first stu 
for both the same?—Yes, no doubt; but, : 
course, they soon dissolve partnership, if ] a 
use the term. 

2372. I do not quite understand your idea ‘ 
confining the study to the highest Art, and pq 
including the study of design for manufactur, 
will you explain it more fully ?—Designs {, 
manufactures I dissociate altogether from { 
higher branches of Art; and I think that if g 
artist ever associates himself with, or begins 4 
adapt himself to trade Art, he loses all his powe 
as an artist: I believe that has been the genen 
result to the masters who have gone into th 
country. 

2373. As far as the expenditure of the publi 
taxation in the promotion of Art goes, is not i 
more justifiable to apply such expenditure to th 
promotion of design for manufactures than mere 
to the production of a painter ?—I think not, be 
cause | think the manufacturers will take go 
care of themselves. We have evidence that the 
have not valued the Schools of Design for the lai 
20 years; that is proved by the little suppoi 
they have given to them. Personally, I have m0 
the slightest fear of being able to supply a 
amount or qualtity of designs myself without tl 
aid of Schools of Art; nor do I think my brethra 
in the trade have such a fear; we _ have bet 
totally independent of the school for the last 2! 
years. 

2374. I think you allowed that Mr. Mint 
was a man who, perhaps, has been more succtt 
ful than any other manufacturer in the imprott 
ment of manufacturing design ?—I do not pretetl 
to give an opinion, or to make a comparison le 
tween Mr. Minton and his neighbours ; but Mr 
Minton has been more liberal in promotit 

Schools of Art than any other man in the countl 
that was my point. I do not think that any bot} 
has given any solid support to Schools of 
equal to Messrs. Minton. 

2375. I suppose that neither this country, ™ 
any other country in Europe, would dispute # 
Mr. Minton stands foremost amongst the Engl 
manufacturers in having raised design during t 
last 20 years ?—No doubt. 

2376. Then it is a fact, by your own show! 
that the man who has raised design most is 
man who has contributed most to Schools of f 
for that purpose ?—Mr,. Minton has only work 
up like the rest of us to his customers, ant 
trade, for fine porcelain now demands, @ hight 
class of Art; that is all. 
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Do you mean to say that Mr. Minton 

up to his customers’ taste ?—He has 
ked up to it. 

ose ee he not raised the character of the 

| of his customers !—They have gone to- 

ie has been sometimes before and some- 


Tas any man in Europe more raised the 
* ee aitatinets than Mr. Minton?—I do 
to depreciate him; he has’ been more 
1, want to dep € ‘publi d 
1 to the advancement of ‘public trade Art 
er body else. 
pre You seem to say that manufacturers must 
“ re the taste of their customers ?—Closely. 
0361. tf Mr. Minton had done that, and no 
e, do you believe that English pottery would 
# ‘risen as it has?—I believe so. I believe 
a Minton has done that, and being aman of 
te himself, he has gradually raised the public 
te, In many of his best efforts, no doubt, he 
wuld admit he has been quite unsuccessful, for 
ewant of a demand; and if he produced double 
treble the quantity of some of his finer things 
wv, he could not dispose of it. 
9332. You will allow that he has been per- 
tually working above the taste of his customers? 
Yes; I believe many in Manchester or Glas- 
w bave done the same. 
9383, Then it is not true that the manufacturer 
ist work closely to the level of the taste of his 
stomers; your two propositions appear to be 
ewhat inconsistent ?—I think, generally, the 
palthy manufacturers throughout the country are 
bI-educated men, and men of a high class of taste. 
hink they do raise the taste of their customers; 
tifa manufacturer is to be successful, he must 
brk closely to the taste of his customers, be it 
vh or low. I think that the better class of 
mnufacturers always do keep ahead of their cus- 
ners, but the producers for the low class of 
stomers must keep their taste down to them. 
2384. You state that there will be no chance 
inducing Manchester to levy a rate upon itself 
support Schools of Art?—The Manchester 
e isalready exhausted by the Free Library. 
hink if it did levy a rate it would be to educate 
p large masses who are totally uneducated, 
fore spending money upon a School of Art. 
2385. I presume we may conclude, from the 
allness of the subscriptions in Manchester, and 
bm your saying there is no chance of a rate, that 
py have very little appreciation of these Schools 
Art?—I think so; it has not been for want 
any amount of energy on the part of some 
us, at least. 
2386. You think that Manchester shows an 
preciation of art from its having purchased the 
ter class of pictures ?—I think so; of course 
Peducated class are a limited class compared 
he whole number, but it is true as regards them. 
387. Judging from the enormous purchase of 
tures in America, it does not always arise from 
ve of art, but very often from a love of display ? 
lieve it is a fact that whenever there is a 
Y Successful period in trade it is a good time 
the sale of pictures. I believe that a period 
great speculation is more beneficial to art than 
‘ other ; it produces a larger demand invariably. 
nv You seem to think that the larger mar- 
a ne the French designers have has pro- 
D ecidede in France more than in England? 
#389. Do you think that a large market or a 
Wr of wealth will raise taste ?— Admitting 
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that France and England are the two most highly 
civilized countries, the possession by one of double 
the market which the other has is a decided ad- 
vantage; because if I spend 207. in a design I can 
produce any quantity from it, and of course the 
larger the quantity the less the cost. 

_ 2390. The amount of wealth might only mul- 
tiply the sale of vulgar things ; how would it raise 
taste ?—If you have two civilized communities 
open to you, you have a large demand for tasty 
goods than if you have only one. 

2391. A large demand for goods, but not a 
large demand for tasty goods ?—Yes ; you have 
the large demand, proceeding from civilized com- 
munities, 

2392. Do you think that the increase and ex- 
tension of wealth raises the education or the 
civilization of the community ?—I think it does; 
I think you can have no education without wealth 
and prosperity. 

2393. You cannot have education without 
wealth, but you can have wealth without educa- 
tion ?—Yes ; but the one soon follows the other. 

2394. Mr. Arthur Mills.) Referring to what 
you stated, in answer to an Honourable Member, 
as to the comparative position of France and 
England, and the markets they have to supply, 
do you think that it makes any difference in 
respect to the taste of France and England, with 
reference to the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
that the demand for English manufactures is 
mainly for coarser fabrics for the colonial market, 
and that the demand in France is to supply a 
more refined taste than that which England sup- 
plies ?—France has a larger demand for refined 
taste, and a larger power of supply, than we 
have. 

2395. Should you say that it was a disad- 
vantage to England in having to supply a large 
quantity of coarse fabrics for the colonial market, 
which do not stimulate so much the production 
of articles of taste as that production is stimulated 
by the demand in France ?—Yes, no doubt that 
is so. There is one other point which bears upon 
it, | think : namely, the extension of free trade in 
the last 20 or 30 years has very naturally divided 
the supply. Jrance will take the refined de- 
mand, and supply the finer descriptions of goods, 
and we shall cenfine ourselves to the lower kinds. 
It is beneficial to both of us that it should be so; 
you cannot alter that state of things. 

2396. Mr. Adderley.| Is it not the fact that 
good designs need not be more expensive than 
vulgar ones /—I think they are more expensive ; 
you require a better taste, and for that education 
of taste you must pay. 

2397. [am not including the cost of educa- 
tion; but does beauty depend upon the elabora- 
tion of design ?—To have beauty you must have 
education. 

2398. Is it necessary that a good design should 
be at all more expensive than a vulgar one, or is 
it not rather the case that beauty and simplicity 
go together ?—No doubt; but I think that the 
combination of beauty and simplicity is the 
highest point to arrive at. I think for a de- 
signer to produce that, you will have to pay a 
higher rate than for inferior design, and there- 
fore it is more costly. 

2399. Taking the markets of the world, from 
the Mexican market to the English market, are 
not the vulgarest designs the most elaborate ?— 
No doubt; there is no question of that; just as 
the Chinese require vulgar design. 
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2400 It'is' generally tharacteristic of valearity 
to love’ a’ oréat display “of colours ‘and elaborate 
foring,! is°7t Hot; ‘dnd 16? think “that” beauty! de- 
pends upofornanient d_uPhere 48 a? certain na- 
tural attachment’ to! Coarseness. 2 

2401 Tt Heqiiés athigh? kindof education to 
held! beauty of! forintand proportioif?—No doabt 
it'réquires & hightarteye."” Mk 9 


2402. You stated that it was the fear of Pretith 
éconipetition which led'yoti'a gréat many yeatsago, 


¥ 


: ni! Manchester) first fo open ’a School of Desien ? 


widparas the fear WEP yench “competition which 
actuated us, in a @réat measnte, throvghout, | 


“believe! 7)?! ri M) 


12403) Tn'spite’df that stidy of desigiit’ the last 
25° years, ii Mandliester; French eoitipetitioi Gs 
more dreaded or feared than at-fitst) ist not?-—Tt 


iS not’dredded or felted: We getsupplied with de- ° 


Song fron ‘there’! “We *purchasé them there more 
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cheaply than we showldat home; and’ therefore, 
Hd doubt, weeareniré | télying upon’ the French 
market than’wé Weére 25! years ago: that is the 
fact. 

2404. T understood you to say that the French 
School of Design, for instance, at Lyons, is sup- 
ported partly by the Imperial Treasury and 
partly from a municipal rate ?—Yes, in 1843 it 
was. 

2405. From those sources the whole cost was 
defrayed ?—Yes, ptactically : our impression was 
that they were, prattically, free schools, sup- 
ported by the’ municipality; if there was any 
charge,’ it was ‘a''mere ‘trifle, a few francs a 
year. 

2406. Do you consider that the French supe- 
riority in design depends upon a natural turn 
for art, or do you think it may be partly attri- 
butable to their better education?—It is the 
natural influences that surround them. As I 
stated, they have a better atmosphere for art in 
Paris. I sent two designers of my own over 
there, and they sent us good designs from Paris ; 
bit when they'camé back to the back-streets of 
Manchester,’ and’ were “surrounded by the influ- 
ences of ‘our city and-‘climate; their taste disap- 
peared to a certain’ extent. 

2407. If you’thmk' that’ Manchester will ‘not 
support Séhools of Design, but merely schools 
of higher art and pairiting, how are we to supply 
Schools of Desi¢n for’ Manchester; or are “we to 
give up the attempt ?—The Schools of Design for 
the last 25 years have evidently not been appre- 
ciated, and have not been of much use, or else 
they would have been supported. As a calico- 
printer myself I have no anxiety upon the point 
at all. I think many’of the manufacturers can 
teach art for themselves. In my own establish- 


Davip Murray, Esq., was called in; and Examined, 


2416. Chairman.] I THINK youare the chair- 
man of ‘the managing» committee of the school 
at Paisley ?—Yes: 

2417. How long'have you been connected with 
that school ?—Since ‘its foundation, in the year 
1846. 

2418. Will you state to the Committee, briefly, 
what is the present’ 'position of the Paisley 
School of Art?—The school was founded in 
1846; and at that time, foreseeing the difficulty 
of maintaining a school by having to apply for 
local subscriptions, the committee made an effort 
to erect premises, and they raised a sum of 1,800/. 


ogame thing, I think, hasshappened'in almogt ¢, 
lnidt Loe 


iment we have’ had the means of educatin,. 


for ‘out ‘own trade’ quite as’ efficiently ait 
hiaWe! hadin’ thé School of Design: ives); Ye 


012408) From'your ‘evidetice ‘it seemsithay, 
stood ‘most'in theoway ef ‘Schools: of Dag Ny 
Manchester kas been theirritation felt ther 
ithe Gentral’ Department?+ There “hag He Wi 


tritation during the! last) 20'yeurs, no! dob: ‘ 
% 
9409)! It has also appeared trom’ ybur-esig, 
tliat; the more ‘the Géntrat Depabtient witha 
‘dtscnid: the! lareer. the support! has ‘been -tu 
éhester?4—-No;! 1 do hot admit that, ‘excepitit ’ 
last two years,“of/ CoUrsewI9T HE elo ty th 
! 2410, During the! only two years in hich, 
ventral! Department has! materially: ‘Withn 
it aid the local support has been "ereatey He 
not ?—Yes!; that is only. temporary, and I th 
it will not’ be!reneweds roel ssrol 4 
9411. We have no evidence just yet that 
likely to fall off, I think?—Yes; L have sl 
that it has been given in donations and subsey, 
tions for two years only. I have a subsering 
of my own, and there are subscriptions of a 
of mine, upon the same ground that it is only ty] 
for two years. I say, without hesitation, 4, 
they will not continue it, nor will I do so myy 


2412. Do you think that if any locality, fy 
number of years, evidently declines to meet 
Government aid, the Government aid sho 
cease altogether in that locality ?—I almost thy 
so. I think there ought to be a double actiy 
I thought 20 years ago, and I have thought, 
since, that the locality should find a certain sy 
and the Government a certain sum, if the Sty 
thought it necessary to assist such instruction, 


school of @’sintlariekasseiw 1 Arril nal. 
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2413. Supposing that all the provincial| 
calities of England gradually withdrew their 
port, and that the local schools ceased on th 
account, should there not still be schools ina 
nection with the Central Department in Lonti 
to give an opportunity of ‘training in ar 
masters who might teach in the open markt 
the kingdom?—IL admitted, most unreservell 
that I thought the training-school here was 
had been of great value. 

2414. Both for training masters, and also’ 
circulating models and examples ?—The lit 
point I do not give an opinion about, but ! 
training masters I think it very valuable; the 
was no supply of them when we commence { 
Manchester School at all. 

2415. Even supposing the provincial schol 
were to cease, you would maintain the Cut 
Department and the Training School ?—Yes 


We have erected very commodious prem 
trusting that the aid from Government, W 
those premises, would enableus to go on wit 
appealing to the public from» year to year. 
present state of our schools is this: We have? 
a grant, up to this time, of 2007. a year for 
master (our master, I ought to say, is one ° 
original masters, who: is subsidised by 4 ‘ 
salary); and we have had, in the shape of ft 
from the Central School, 507. 16s. last yeas" 
from public schools about 407. Our whole’ 
come, last year, was 312/. from all sources; ® 
by applying the regulations of the New 
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taking the result of last year 
appears wid only have 1581. Iam ce ee’ 
at yee ial that we cannot even calculate 
spe’ ‘ amount; that there are certain deduc- 
pon “ made on account of such things as 
ons to edals having been taken by free students, 
pany Merve that sum is really to be diminished. 
d : : Do you suppose that the result of last 
* js a fair one, compared with your average 
eat We J think it was a very fair one. 

er Have you the details of how that 1587. 
_ be made up?—I have: fees from public 
re js, as 1 mentioned, 40/.; capitation grant 
hoo poor children, at 6 d., 1525 prizes, 3/.; 
é inuhied in freehand drawing, at 10s. each, 
i 1 10 s.; nine local medals, at 20s. each, 9 7. 
“7 additional have been added, so that you may 

1] the number 11 now); three national medal- 
‘al at 50s. each, 7 2. 10s. (an additional sum is 
ve down there of 3 l.) ; annual report, 102; fees 
om the Central School, 55/7 14s,: making 
ngetber 158 2. - : 

9421. The sum with which you compare that 

a sum which includes the 200 1. salary to your 
 aste''s is it not ?—Yes, it is composed of master’s 
lary, 200 2.; public schools, 38 /. 15 s.3 prizes, 
|. $s; pupil teachers, 1/ 10s. 3° prize stu- 
ents, 41.3; fees from pupils, one-tenth of which 
elonged to the master, 61/.; making a total 
rome of 3122 13s. 

2422, Supposing that your master had re- 
ioned, or died, the payment of 2007. a-year 
ould have ceased, and would have been ex- 
hanged for a payment upon certificates, would 
not ?—Yes. 

2493, Can you at all estimate what the receipt 
ould have been under that system, assuming 
hat you had had a master with three or four 
ertificates ?—I presume that the difference would 
ave been, perhaps, as 407. to 2007. We should 
ave received 160 @. less, if I understand the prin- 
iple accyrately. 

2424, You say that under the new system the 
Paisley School will lose considerably, as com- 
ared with what it received a year ago ?—Yes. 
2425. Supposing that no alteration had been 
hade in the system,*would the Paisley School 
ave lost considerably upon the removal of the 
aster, who was receiving the 200 /. a year under 
he original system ?—No doubt. 

2426. Can you say whether the loss would 
ave been greater in consequence of his resigna- 
on, or Whether it would have been less than 
hat you now sustain?—The result would not 
ave been very different, but I apprehend that 
e could not get on under the new system in 
paisley, 

2427. Then, in fact, your complaint is against 
¢ change which has been made in the with- 
rawal of the old salary of the master ?—Perfectly. 

2428. Does this same master continue in your 
hool now?—The same master continues just 
Ww by a temporary arrangement. 

2429, But he will leave you, will he ?—We 
mot say. The directors have said to him, 
Until the result of this inquiry is known, and 
“ we know whether this new Minute of the 

‘partment is to be adhered to, we shall give up 
le whole fees to you, and try to meet the ex- 
Cases for one year amongst ourselves, but only 
il we see what the result is.” 

“30. Can you state to the Committee what 
» Progress of the school has been in regard 
|; Uscriptions or fees since its commencement ? 
omen to fees I believe it has been very 
Vo, 
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stationary, for the population of the town is sta- 
tionary. As to subscriptions, we have never 
appealed for subscriptions. We started upon the 
principle of haying the building free. 

2431. Having got the building free when you 
started, you have never had any subscriptions?— 
No, until lately when we got into debt a little, 
we ~~ a subscription to clear off a debt of 50, 
or 607. 

2432. Has the number of your students in- 
creased or diminished ?—It has fluctuated a little; 
it is very much the same now as at the beginning; 
they have not increased much. 

2433. Has the school been felt to be an 
advantage to the town ?—Yes, I think it has: 
my opinion is that it is calculated to elevate the 
taste of the town. 

2434. Can you give any evidence to show 
that it has elevated the taste in manufactures 
of the town ?—Not except generally; I believe 
it is admitted by manufacturers of all sorts that 
since the establishment of the school the manu- 
factures haye improved. 

2435, Are the manufacturers in Paisley in the 
habit of using English or Foreign designs ?— 
They are in the habit of copying a good deal 
from Indian patterns for shawls, and also from 
good French ones. I do not know that they 
purchase designs ready made. I think they make 
up their designs partly by copying from the 
Indian and French designs. 

2436. Are there any professional designers in 
Paisley ?—Not separate from the manufacturers ; 
almost every manufacturing establishment has a 
principal designer and some assistants, and they 
make the patterns in the warehouse. 

2437. Are those designers for the most part 
men who have been educated in the Schools of 
Art ?—A great many of them are. 

2438. Can you say whether there has been any 
improvement in the taste of the designs since the 
establishment of the school ?--Yes; I think there has. 

2439. Is there an improvement in the execu- 
tion of designs amongst the workmen—amongst 
the fillers-up and under-workers?—It does not 
affect the weavers, because that is the mechanical 
part of it; but the design is executed under the 
eye of the designer with his assistants. 

2440. Does the designer carry out his design 
in all the details, or are there underworkers, 
fillers-up, and putters-on, who exercise a certain 
amount of artistic skill ?—The design is filled up 
by the assistants; but under the immediate eye 
of the principal designer. 

2441. You cannot trace any advantage from 
your school in respect of the education of the 
persons who are employed under him ?—It is not 
easy to distinguish it. 

2442, Are you of opinion that the manufac- 
turers value the School of Art sufficiently to be 
willing themselves to contribute to its support ?— 
I rather think not. 

2443. Do you suppose that if the Government 
grant were withdrawn the School of Art would 
be kept up in Paisley ?—I do not think it would. 
I do not think Art is sufficiently appreciated for 
the town to keep up a School of Art with a good 
master. 

2444, Would there be any chance of getting 
a rate for the maintenance of such a school ?—L 
think not. I think the public are not prepared 
for that, and there is another objection, I think, 
to a public rate; and that is the incidence of it. 
The incidence of all local rating is upon one 
species of property, and the tendency of modern 
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and from their falling upon fixed property, they 
have come to be felt as a great burden. 

2445, Haye you had any reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the relations between the school at 
Paisley and the Central Department in years 
gone by ?—A great degree of chronic discontent 
has existed for many years. 

2446, Upon what grounds ?—The tendency of 
the Department in London has ~been to diminish 
our resources, and there is a sort of vexatious 
interference on their part ; too much management, 
in fact, and too little left to the local master and 
Committee, 

2447. Do you think that you gain no advantage 
from the Central Department in London ?—I am 
not prepared to say that we do not ; I am quite in 
favour of a Central School, but I think that the 
Central School ought. not to interfere in fixing 
the examples which the master should teach from. 
I quite approve of the Central School defining a 
certain outline of the education, and classifying it 
generally ; but I think, having done so, it ought 
to leave it to the local Committee, and the master 
to carry it out. 

2448, You think that they should not preseribe 
the examples to be used ?—No, I think not. 

2449, You would have them prescribe a general 
course of instruction ?—Precisely so; I think the 
general course, as prescribed by the Department, 
is very good. 

2450, What is your opinion upon the general 
principle of payment upon results as applicable 
to Schools of Art?—I look upon it as in a great 
measure impracticable. I think it will be found 
that it will not work satisfactorily. 

2451. Why not?—In the first place, I do 
not see that it is at all fair to the master; 
there are too many contingent circumstances 
ever which he has no control. I think it 
will be very unfair; the results will be so 
uncertain to him that I do not think that mas- 
ters will be got to serve under it. I think it is 
very prejudicial in making a master very much of 
a machine. It is a necessary result of paying by 
results, that he is forced to adhere to the examples 
that are fixed; there is nothing left to his own 
judgment and discretion, considering the nature of 
his locality and the pupil which he has to deal with. 

Have you many National schools in con- 


- School of Art?—Not National 


cal 
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2453. Have vou any Parochial schools of any 
; 


kind ?—We havea number of schools ; in fact, we 
have done everything we could to carry out the 
‘ews of the Department. We are compelled to 


‘hers and the 


' We have beaten up in every direction 

such an extent that I have even had the chil- 
dyen of the reformatory school included in the 
number. 

2454. Do you approve of the principles upon 
which the provincial schools of art and the paro- 
chial and other schools are connected ?—No; 
while I think that the elementary teaching of 
drawing should be a part of the general education 
of the country, | apprehend that it should be 
separated from the real schools of art. 

2455. Have you at Paisley had any advantage 
from the Musewn at South Kensington ?—I do 
not know whether it was the same museum as that 
which is now sent abroad; but about 1857 we 
had some articles sent down and we had an exhi- 
bition. 

2456. Did it answer in a pecuniary sense ?— 
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We had combined with it some pictures 
specimens of the manufactures of the town 
a historic view of the manufactures of th 
and a small sum was got from it, but 
trifling amount. 

2457. Mr. Lowe.| What population js 4, 
at Paisley ?—About 50,000. ty 
2458. There is no annual subscription 9 
is there ?—No. il 

2459. But you put up a free school, ag 
say ?—We put up a school which cost us 3,000 
but in consequence of having selected g g,' 
central locality in order to enable us to siy.an 
ground-rent, we put the school above and |e i 
floor below. We have a debt upon it, but the in 
terest of that debt is covered by the rental of th 
premises below, so that the school may be gajq ' 
be free. 

2460. What is the mortgage upon the Schoclt 
-—£. 1,200. 

2461. Which has never been paid off?—It jy 
never been paid off. . 

2462. But you receive, according to our x, 
cords, 2487. from the Central Department?_ 
That would be including prizes and everything, 
it may be so. 7 

2463. Yow anticipate that that sum will } 
diminished by the recent change !—Yes. 

2464. Does it occur to you as a proper thin 
for Government to spend 248/. in improving th, 
manufactures of a town in which the mannfy, 
turers themselves will not contribute a singk 
shilling towards that object ?—I think the mam, 
facturers have contributed in putting up th 
school; that was the principle upon which th 
school was established. I have no hesitation 
saying that the school would never have bea 
put there had it been dreamt that it was tok 
self-supporting. 

2465. The principle upon which it was esta: 
lished was that the manufacturers were to puti 
there, and the Government was to pay,for it?- 
To pay for the teaching. 

2466. Is that what you understand to be th 
principle upon which Parliament has been askel 
for these grants hitherto ?—That was the principl 
upon which the school was-established. 

2467. You object to being tied down to pat 
cular examples; can you tell us any way in whick 
you could have a national competition betwee 
the different schools unless you have them tid 
down ?—I do not think it is necessary to haves 
national competition. 

2468. You would like to be paid without ti 
competition?—The Department might send an It 
spector to see that the master and committee wel 
doing their duty. 

£469. You do not approve of setting one'schol 
to compete with another ?—No; I think it is us 
necessary, and actually does harm. 

2470. Why do you object to it ?—Simply be 
cause he is left no freedom, being obliged to ob 
tain his payment on results by strictly contin 
himself to the examples fixed by the Departmet! 
beside, the present system distracts the teachet 
attention; he is unable to do justice to his wom 
he has, besides his School of Art, the poor childie! 
also to instruct; his attention is entirely distracté 

2471. Do you think it is unreasonable that th! 
Government, who spend this sum of 2507. a ye 
upon your school, should exact in return that i 
should do something for the poor children bel 
is possible to combine the teaching of 
schools, it should be done, but the teachers 
not do them justice. 
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9 If it is impossible to combine them, you 
‘hat the instruction should be all given to 
yho can do something for themselves, and 
i to the poor children who are able to do 
for themselves ?—That raises the general 
astion of what was the object of Parliament in 
Gnd the grant. it Y aa 
473. Mr. Crum-Ewing.| You were aske 
cher you thought as a general principle that 
ie ment should contribute 2502. to a school, 
pie” where the people do nothing for 
ibe nivel I will ask you whether you think 
pene that Government should contribute so 
patie the South Kensington Museum and the 
on ‘Kensington Schools, where there are no 
"1 "subscriptions either ?—Our feeling is that 
te establishment at South Kensington is very 
Y aralves whether it is too expensive or not, is 
uestion for the Government of the country, 
+L do think that if it is a question whether the 
al schools or the Central School should go down, 
erecan be no doubt which would be the greatest 
3 to the country, — 
2474. Which do ‘you think would. be the 
eatest loss to the country ?—I think the local’ 
hools going down would be a far greater loss 
an the central establishment ; I do not. under- 
lue the central establishment as a part of the 
stem, but when the question assumes the form 
ich I have stated, I have no doubt about it. 
2475. You were asked also as to the mortgage 
1,2007, upon your school; is not the interest 
that covered by the rent which you get from 
e premises below ?— Yes, it is covered by the 
nt. 
2476. You have shops below, and the school 
ove ?—Yes, offices below; I may say that we 
plied for a building grant lately, but the ex- 
pnation of that is this: we were driven to our 
t's end by the proposed reduction of our grants, 
d seeing that the Department gave grants upon 
ildings,.we thought .that one way of getting 
er our difficulty was, if they would give us a 
pnt towards the reduction of our debt, we would 
ke an effort to clear it off; we should then 
e that rental as an endowment for the school, 
perhaps we should be able to get on even 
der the new arrangement. | 
2477. You saw that they had the schools at 
sington rent-free, and you thought that you 
i some right to ask for help for yourselves at 
isley too?—Yes; we saw in the rules that the 
partment did give building grants. 
e478. Do you consider that the object of a 
ool of Design at a place like Paisley, is to 
ch artizans to contribute designs for the use 
the manufacturers ?—I think the object of a 
hool of Art in any locality is to cultivate Art 
clevate taste generally, and specially to 
lify men for designing for the local manufac- 
es, 
P79. Do you consider that to a sthool which 
chiefly occupied in training artizans for that 
pose, the ‘same rules would ‘not apply as in 
fools for high Art?—TI can easily understand 
it there are certain localities he a great 
cunt of fees may be got for teaching the 
althy classes, and from those fees it may be pos- 
Mle to educate the artizan class upon a different 
tng from what can be done ina manufacturing 
ality, Where 86 per cent. of the students enter 
the low fee of 2 s., on account of belonging to 
Partizan class, 


oe desire to have such assistance in 
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es your establishment as would enable 
you to charge artizans a low rate?—TIam of 
opinion that if the rate which we now charge 
Were raised it would have the effect. of diminish- 
ing the attendance upon the school, 

2481. You do not think that the system of 
payment by results, would enable you to carry 
out. that principle ?—I do not think it would ; 
besides the payment by results, I think forces 
the teacher to adopt a course that will pay without 
looking at the interest of his locality, or the re- 
q urements of particular students, _ 

2482, Will you state, generally, your opinion 
of what should be the connexion between the 
local schools and the Central Department ?—My 
own idea of it would be that the Central Depart- 
ment should be maintained for the purpose of 
educating teachers, and generally superintending 
the Art instruction of the country, and that when 
they lay down their system of instruction they 
should leave it to the master and the local com- 
mittee to carry it out, and that they should aid 
them. I can readily understand the necessity of 
a Government inspector coming down and in- 
specting the school, and making his report; but 
he should work along with, and not apart from, 
the local committee. I attach great value to the 
Central School. If the masters were allowed to 
come up once every year to meet with each other, 
and see the examples which there are here, all 
risk of their rusting in. the locality would be 
avoided; they would be brought up abreast of the 
Central School. 

2483. Mr. Lowe.] Are you aware that there 
is arule by which a master can come up to the 
central school, and his substitute be paid by the 
Department ?—There was such a rule; it was 
in operation for some time; I understand that it 
is now discontinued. 

2484, Are you quite sure of that ?—I know 
practically that it has been discontinued ; I do 
not know about the rule; the masters used to be 
invited up to the Central School; I do not think 
it has been so for the last year or two. 

2485. Chairman.| Can you suggest any way 
in which the money which is now spent upon the 
museum and collections at South Kensington 
could be spent, so as to give greater advantages 
to the provincial schools ?—I think it would be 
of great consequence if the collection at South 
“Kensington could be exhibited in the localities; 
but unfortunately the conditions just now are such 
that no locality is willing to incur the risk. 

2486. It has been suggested that portions of 
the collection should be sent round free of charge, 
and free of risk, to the different schools; what 
would be your opinion of that?—I think that 
that would be of great consequence. . | 

2487. You would prefer then that the collec 
tion should be broken up and distributed, and that 
fixed collections should be established at the 
central towns ?—I would attach the greatest im- 
portance to local museums, permanently fixed, 
only I am afraid that the expense would be very 
great, and I do not know that it would be wise 
to break up the central museum altogether. 

2488. Mr. Tite.] You stated in the early part 
of your evidence that you objected to the ex- 
amples which were sent to you to be tried for in 
competition ; did you object to them as examples, 
or to the principle ?—It is the principle that I 
object to; I object, on principle, to tying down 
the students to copy from one example; I do 
not object to the examples themselves, 
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140 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Freperick THomas Kerrn, Esq., called in: and Examined. 
’ > 5 


2489. Chairman.| 1 THINK you are connected 
with the management of the School of Art at 
Norwich ?—Yes; I am the Local Honorary 
Secretary. 

9490. How long has that school been in exist- 
ence ?—It was established in 1846. 

2491. Has it, until the present time, been 
under the direction of a master appointed upon 
the old system;~and paid by salary from the 
Government ?—It was, until Mr. Nursey left us; 
he was the last master’ we had under the old 
system; we have now a master, Mr, Cochrane, 
under the new system. | 

2492. When did Mr. Nurséy leaye ?About 
the latter part ‘of 1859. 

2493. For the last three‘or'four years you 
have had a master under the new system ?—Yes. 

9494. What is the position ‘of ‘your school, 
financially ?—We até out of debt. Our position 
is this: we have our rooms gratis, thé’ Corpora- 
tion give us our rooms ; they built'our rooms at a 
very considerable expense over the Frée Library ; 
and we have local subsériptions to’the atount of 
about 84 /.a year. Last year we had Government 
aid to the amount of 1627; and our Gentral 
School fees last. year were 1051, 4s. 6d.; from 
our outdoor’ schools we received 19/. 16s. I 
find that the actual receipt from National schools 
was’ in'1863 only 3//16's.' "So that‘ altogether we 
had an iicome of 3707. a year. AIDTOT) - 

9495. Ha¥éyou''at “all ealeulated what’ the 
effect of ‘the new Minutes’ is likely to be ‘upon 
your financial ‘position ?—We consider that it 
Will’ be very disastrous’ ‘and’ very') damaging 
indeed ; we have drawn’ out’ a statement which 
we think faitly ‘represents the matter) by which 
we consider that we'shall lose a very considerable 
sum: we consider that if the school had been 
examined under the new Minutes in 1862, and 
last year, 1863, we should have received only 
437.10 s. in 1862,’and 607. 15s. in 1863. We 
do not pledge ourselves entirely to the accuracy 
of’ that statement, but that ‘is about the amount 
which we consider we should have obtained. 

2496. Mr. Adderley.| Could you give the 
Committee that in. detail ?—Yes. 


9497. Chairman.| You are quoting, are you 
not. from a statement of the Committee of 
Management which you have published ?—Yes. 


2498. Will you give that statement to the 
Committee ?—I will read it:—“* A sum of 2s. on 
every child in a school for the poor who passes a 


aper of the first grade, &c., 2/. in 1862, and 
, i : >] 

i7, 15s. 2d. in 1863; a sum of 10s. for each one 
of the exercises in freehand, model, geometry, 


and perspective, &c., 97. in 1862, and 112 in 
1863. A sum of 20s. on every work to which a 
local medal is awarded, 147. in 1862, and 22/. in 
1863; an additional sum of 20s. on every work 
in stages 8, sec. B2 and C; 9, sec. a, h,e,3 14a; 
15; 174; d; or any sections of stages 22 and 23 
to which a local medal is awarded, 4/. in 1862, 
and 71. in 1863. “A further sum of 10s. on every 
work to which a medal is awarded in’ stages of 
groups 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, provided any master in 
the school is certified in these groups, 2/. m 1862, 
and 21 in 1863. A sum ‘of 50s. on every 
work to which 2 national medallion ‘is awarded 
in 1862, 27. 10s., and in 1863, 21. 10s. An 
additional sum of 30s. on every work in stages 8, 
sec. b, &c., &c., in 1862, nil., and in 1863, 1/. 10s. 
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A further addition of 20s, on every Woy 
which a national medallion is awarded in , 
of groups 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, &e., in 1862, nites 
1863, nil. A further payment of 102, when ji 
head master forwards in due time the Sh, 
report, &c., in 1862, 102, in 18638, 107 {a 
total in 1862 being 43/7. 10s., and in 18s 
602 15s. 2d.” I should ‘say that we had a lit 
misapprehension about one part of the Miy : 
We did not quite understand about the Jo, 
scholarships. We now understand that there ; 
payment made in respect of children, if they 4 
srely taught; we thought it was if tl 
merely taught ; xought : if they hag, 
certificate. There was a little misapprehengs 
in our, views about, that. Lng 

2499. What do, you compare those ’ sumiy 
431, 10s, in one year, and 602. 15 s, 2d. in ath 
year, with ?—We compare them with the ‘seta 
sum received from Government ;, last-year We * 
ceived .162).; and taking it at that rate, the ley 
would be,somewhere, about 100 J. a-year, 

(2500.,.Mr. Adderley. What was the recely 
1862 ?—-I have not, got, that with me, but the'De 
partment’s Report gives it, 149 1..7 8. er eBbsiy 

2501. Chairman. | Was it about the same dni 
amount, as in 1863, or was there any material di 
ference ?—I do not think there was any’ inldtery 
difference. Both 1862 and 1863 have been yey 
successful years with us. We have been gradual 
working up. Under Mr. Nursey we have gy 
into a very sad staté$ we'got' into debt, andy 
have been gradually ;working up. ),. Now wwe ay 
in a fairly prosperous state; we! are quite frog 
debt, and the results are satisfactory,| // BU | 

2502. I see it is:stated that the fees _haye risa 
of late years, after having fallen off an one time! 
—They have risen considerably in the, last tw 
years. eral eae 
2503. Are they as high-now as they haye heer, 
or has there been a time when they; were highe! 
—They are as high now as they have/eyer bee 
inmy time. I have been secretary four or fy 
years. 

2504. Hasthat resulted from the receipts of ty 
National schools at all ?—No; on the contrary, th 
receipts from the National schools have fallen 

2505. Can you account for the falling off mt 
receipts from the National schools ?——I  accout 
for it in this way: when Mr. Cochrane becan 
our master we took the whole subject of 
National schools into our consideration, and ¥ 
considered that it was not fair to ask a master! 
teach schools without some sort of renruneratit 
therefore we insisted upon the Government reg! 
lation of 5 J. for each school, or 6d. per head } 
annum, Only one school now pays 90%. F 
annum. But, as soon as we passed a resolutid 
to that effect and communicated it to the school 
many of them at once gave up; they would m! 
pay at all. Therefore, we have lost a great 1M) 
ber of those schools, and we have now only abel 
two or three schools in Norwich which pay 4 

2506. The loss of those schools will, to2 
siderable extent, affect your receipts from f 
Department under the head of local scholars 
will it. not?—Yes, it will; we could not nol 
apply for more than one local scholar, for he wo 
have to teach something under, 1,000 childrens) 
course, : 

2507; Have any of the schools that form® 


paid withdrawn their payments ?—They haves 
2508. Ul 


tf 
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hat ground do you know ?— 
508. Othe want of funds, and also that 
iefly yew Education Code particularly, they 
der a a cannot afford the time. The masters 
that t vd al schools have a great indifference 

‘10 of drawing. 

Es afeaking of the revised Code 
are you not Lipset i the 
) upon Education; quite lately we 
ised bob a Tt ediilax to the National echonls in 
ve ei and we have had a great many replies, 
prwie ’ vere all unsatisfactory ; they said that 
1 ey no funds or that there was not sufficient 
ey i admit of drawing in the National schools. 
ee 10, Have the , students in the Schools of 
prone, Been of date vente. ineteing x 
piashing in numbek They *haye been gome- 
at increasing in the last few years, of course 
ie ‘<q fluctuation ; some yeat's are better ‘and 
op years wOrse.s, we have -been gradually get- 
ig into 


a better state, inthé last three or four years. 
S511, Where has the theréase Benerally been ; 
‘the. evening classes. or in the mornin classes ? 
{think may, aay, in is Eveitiiig, olabepe Atte 
ign lasses hae, bedi wowing sewhat.” 
off, What is the, nymber you hiave ti, the 
tan classes ?—L, think it is oVer 100; 152 “sta- 
nia inthe ae haan ETT int) Lore 


eh) wil ’ 


ip Females, j;r 9tF caw to .RGAT it =B ee iit 
oyMalegiy ev orodt Aart tod of 17 oto 
asad oved 808! Dae SBT diol Soppgohil 
forehiort rvcns i ad Y/ 3 ly 1 | 152 
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9573. ‘What ‘hasbeen the «progress» of syour 
ibecriptions 7+It has been-very (stationary. « 1: 
9514. What isthe amount of subscriptions »at 
resent? £284 at this monient. 1 > | 
9515.’ Can you! remember what it-was when 
bu first became ‘aequainted with the school ?— 
+ was smaller; the last two or three years it :has 
éen stationary. ' wom tol en yout orf. 6008 
9516.’ Is'the school valued*much at Norwich ? 
{ think’ ‘so'; (it is decidedly valued “by! the 
nanufacturers!) 0 ee Ment 1 
2517.. What classes of manufacture are carried 
n in Norwich ‘that are’ specially benefited by 
e school ?—We have shawl manufacturers in 
Vorwich ; Messrs: Clabburn and Crisp are a very 
ell known firm'in Norwich, they are manu- 
hctuvers of shawls exclusively, I believe.) 
2518. Is it the opinion of the shawl manu- 
cturers that the school has produced any effect 
pon the designing ‘for shawls ?— Yes; the 
inion of the manufacturers in Norwich, I believe, 
§ this (I know them all), that the Schools of 
rt generally have had a beneficial effect upon 
esigns ; that the’ education in the general prin- 
iples of Art has had a good effect upon design as 
pplied to manufactures. 
2519. Do you’ know whether the prevalent 
ystem is to get foreign designs, or to rely upen 
ome designs? do not think the Norwich 
anufacturers ¢all im much aid from foreign 
esigners; not that’/I am aware of. 
2520. Mt. William Ewart.| Are 
acturer yourself ?+.No,' I am not. 
2521. Chairman.) Do'yow! suppose that so 
huch value is attached ‘to the School that if the 
overnment erant! wwere!/withdrawn, the school 
ould be kept up by: the éxertions of the town ? 
“Certainly it would not; it would fall directly. 
ee you think it would be possible to 
53: ie 
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levy a rate for the support of the school ?—I 
think it would be impossible. Norwich is so 
heavily burdened now locally, that it would be 
impossible to raise a rate for that purpose. I do 
not see how the school could be supported. The 
Norwich Free Library Account is now very much 
in debt, as the following figures show :— 


Saar 
Balance in hand » .- | - 538 8 10 
Arrears of rates slnilder 80, 4 < 
Toran -- - £.618 8 1 
LIABILITIES. 
: i  Wrisi a. Ss. i 
The Directors of the Nor- 
/ wich Union Life Office, |). 
instalments on loans,,-.- 700. — = 
., James Worman, balanceof 
29 f— COMM ACE spo roks Rb Gore dS oT. 
ames, Worman, for extras 198) - | 
conisames ;Worman, for carey, eg 
eunpy penters’ work =, 2 50 = =) 
. +» Corporation shareof arbi- 
asst oclt yo oSpocxs olf, sector. 
itm Coals sthimo} ee 4; Tats 6 seg Om 
iff so Water) bed ) ig8'y Feu. ~ PBS 2 9, seme 
‘front? nlt z 
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‘loose IsaoiteA mort jgice01 Isptog. ont igdt bys 
2623. Would, Norwich feel tpelf aggrieved if 
the Government grant, were: withdrawn. alto- 
gethen?-—I,.consider fthat,,.it,, would, ; | I -haye a 
“petition, which): I could, haye had more, nume- 
srously signed, if I jhad. known, that [had -been 
coming. up-earlier, than, I. ,did; it is a., petition 
‘fiom some of the, leading people.in Norwich who 
Jeonsider that the.,loss ,of .the Government grant 
would be a great, disadvantage to the school, and 
that it, eventually must haye the-effect of closing 
lates aGenGls: chinatth wor ot nlite cdeoctecérks 
|, 2524.’ Would, the closing of the. school be felt 
a8 a great misfortune, in,., Norwich ?—I, think, 
decidedly, it would...) 24 ee 

2525. Upon what ground ?—-Upon the ground 
that it is an advantage to. the eeneral Art- 
education of the country; it does good, and edu- 
cates the taste of the country. 

2526. Would it not, be thought of sufficient 
importance to induce the people of Norwich to 
support it themselves ?—There is no doubt that 
there is a great amount, of languor in Norwich 
with reference to Art generally, when you touch 
people’s pockets. You have a great difficulty 
in getting them to,subscribe. I consider that 
our local subscriptions are not large enough, com- 
pared with the size of the place, 

2527. Mr. Tite.| What is the population ?— 
The population is between 70,000 and 80,000. 
The last census showed 72,000 or 73,000, 

2528. What is your,own pursuit?—I am a so- 
licitor. | 

2529, Chairman.],Haye you any remarks to 
make upon the relations between the Central De- 
partment and the provincial schools, as far_as you 
have had the means of observing them ?—I think 
that we derive considerable benefit from the Cen- 
tral School; they send us down some very valu- 
able specimens as examples. We do derive very 
creat benefit from the, Central School; there is 
no doubt of that. All we ask is, that we may be 
permitted to exist. 

8 3 | 2530. You 
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2530. You have no complaints to make of an 
undue share of the Parliamentary grant being 
applied to the maintenance of the Central De- 
partment and the Central Museum ?—We think 
that the Central School does absorb a very large 
portion of the Government grant. 

2531. Do you consider that you ought to have 
more of the Government grant, and the Central 
Department less ?—We do. 

2532. Do you consider that the museum, or the 
collection generally at South Kensington, are 
made as useful to the provincial schools as they 
might be ?—No, we do not consider that they are 
so useful as they might be. 

2533. Can you suggest any way in which they 
niight be more useful ?—We consider that, with 
reference to the exhibition of works of Art, we 
have not the facilities that we should have in in- 
specting those very costly purchases that they 
make. 

2534. Have you ever had the travelling mu- 
seum at Norwich ?—Yes; it came down once, but 


* it resulted in a loss. 


2536. Do you know what the amount of loss 
was ?—That I cannot speak to; but I know it 
was a loss. 

2536. Mr. Adderley.| In what year was it that 
the travelling museum came to Norwich ?—I 
think it was in 1858; I am not quite certain; it 
was at the time that Mr. Nursey was the master. 
Mr. Barwell, who has been the chairman of our 
committee, and connected with it for some time, 
told me the other day that it was a loss. 

2537. Mr. Lowe.] Yousay that you will lose 1007. 
a-year by the change ?—Thatis our computation. 
We have lost some of the schools which once paid 
from their want of funds, &c., and from the uncer- 
tainty about the payments from the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

2538. You stated, I think, with reference to 
the National schools, that you had called upon 
them to pay, and that they would not; you do 
not lose anything by them ?—No; my table is to 
show what we should get if the school was 
examined under the new Minutes. 

3539. From all your sources of revenue to- 
gether, you think you would lose 1007. a-year? 
—Yes. 

2540. How many certificates has your master ? 
—He receives 30 /. 

2541. Then he has three certificates ?— Yes. 

2542. He would only get 101 for his reports 
therefore he would lose 207. upon that 7—Yes. 

2543. Would the rule which prevents payments 
upon anybody but artizans strike you hard ?— 
Yes, it would hit us very hard, because up to 
this time the number of local medals obtained by 


’ ; | 


the special class has been much larger than that 
obtained by the artizan. 

2544. How many pupils have you altogether 
in the school at Norwich ?—In 1862 we had 208, 

2545. How many of those were artizans ?— 
About 145. 

2546. Can you tell at all the proportion of 
prizes or medals or things upon which Go- 
vernment makes payment that was obtained 
by the class of people not artizans?—As re- 
gards the local medals, the special classes absorb 
the greater proportion of the local medals; by 
special classes I mean those who pay the higher 
fees. 

2547. The two items upon which the Norwich 
School expects to lose are the reduction in the 
payment upon the masters ; that would amount 
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to 20 2., and the not allowing the school to = 
money upon persons above the class of artis, 
those are the two principal causes of the ida, 
they not ?—We anticipate that the genera] he, 
of payments upon results will be what is show 
this table. There is not only the loss of 99 
masters’ certificates, but 60/. for three Ay," 
teachers which we have hitherto had; here an 
to begin with. ut 

2548. That is to say, upon results ag 
to artizans ?—Yes. 

2549. Mr. Tite.| Are there any other in, 
factures in Norwich besides shawls, which re “, 
Art teaching or drawing, or instruction in deg; ‘ 
—Yes, we have calico as well. eu 

2550. Calico printing, I suppose ?—The map, 
factures of Norwich are principally in shay, 
paramattas, and crape; there is no calico printing 
properly so called, but printing is carried oy)? 
various fabrics, for shawls, dresses, &c. ‘ 

2551. Which require taste and tasteful dray, 
ing ?— Yes, quite so. 

2552. Is there any objection felt in the sch 
at Norwich, with which you are connected, 4) 
the mode of teaching or the scheme of teachj, 
prescribed by the Department, or to the sendiy 
down of examples by which the school is to}; 
tried in competition?—Yes, we have sever 
objections to that; we think we are too mud 
tied down in our examples; that we ought , 
have more freedom, and that the Deparimey 
limits us too strictly to the different stages. 

2553. You agree rather with the last witnes 
whose evidence you probably heard ?— Yes, I 4 
on general points. 

2554. How do you get over the objection 
the part of the Department, that if there is to }y 
a national examination, and to a certain extent, 
national competition, it is not easy to see how tha 
can be managed, unless the examples are pretty 
much the same ?—Of course there is a difficulty 
there. 

2555. Does any mode occur to you by whichit 
might be met ?—My own view, of course, abou 
the matter is that we ought to be less tied dow, 
and that we ought to have a certain time given 
us. J have no objection to payments upon re. 
sults so long as we have something certain beyond 
i0/. a-year. 

2556. And without that you seem to think 
that the School in Norwich, as a School of De. 
sign, would cease to exist ?—Yes. 

2557. Notwithstanding that, there are 80,00 
people there ?—I think so. 

2558. Then you do not object, in point of fact, 
to the principle, but you want a substantial sub 
sidy from the Government, in some shape 0 
other ?—Exactly. 

2559-60. Mr. Potter.| You probably knov 
Messrs. Willett; are they not merchants merely! 
—No, they are manufacturers. 

2561. Supposing that manufacture to exist, the 
only other manufacture requiring design in Nor 
wich is the shawl manufacture ?—Yes, there 
another; Mr. Middleton manufactures the light 
dresses, which require a pattern. 

2562. To a limited extent only, I suppose ?—l 
do not know the extent of his business, but there 
are other people who are carrying on a thriving 
business in Norwich in dresses and other things 
of that kind, which require design. In explan® 
tion of this, I may mention gentlemens’ figure 
scarfs, ladies’ ditto, rich figured articles fot 
gentlemens’ dressing gowns, &c., &o. 
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. Arthur Mills.) I think you stated 
9563. ea i for the school at Nor- 
you mnitously that they had been provided 
10H 5 r 
r you tee ive any estimate of what our 
9564 Sag bee be if you had not thaé: ad- 
pond ars think we could not rent the same 
patage under from 75 /. to 100 la year ; we have 
a d premises indeed ; most convenient pre- 
PLY 5 


ise Mr. Tite.] They are properly lighted 


1] the actual outgoings, but they find us the 
a hich are very convenient and very well 


yous, W 


nore Mr. William Ewart.| Have the manu- 


f Norwich extended themselves much 


0 
si llection?—The shawl manufacture has 


your reco 


od, ; Sad 
i Do you consider that it has improved, 


‘ing to the Art education of the people Peas 
neaking from my own judgment, it has; the de- 
ns have improved, 

9568, You are not aware that the French 
terns have had any influence upon the trade 
Norwich ?—They may have had a certain in- 
ence; but I have heard Mr. Clabburn, one of 
e pnincipal manufacturers in Norwich, say that 
| does not consider that we are so much in- 
sbted to the French as we are supposed to be ; 
» thinks that that has been overdone a good deal, 
hd that the English design is quite as good as 
e French; I heard him say so. 

9569. Does he think that the English design 
better than it used to be ?—Yes, better than it 
red to be. 

2570. Chairman.| Can you give alist of the 
cupations of the students in your school ?—Yes, 
is in the report of 1862; it is not in the report 
1863, which I have with me. 

2571. Are there any suggestions that you 
ould like to make upon the subject, besides 
hat has been elicited from you during the exa- 
ination ’—With reference to the examinations, 
ere are one or two matters that we would sug- 
st; we think that as the examinations at pre- 
nt are conducted, the head master has not an 
portunity of knowing what the deficiencies of 
s school are; he is no party in any way to the 
amination, and all he knows is the result as far 
the prizes are concerned, and so on; we think 
at the head master ought to have some little 
ice in that matter. Then, with reference to 
e National schools, we do not think that it is 
actly fair that children who are taught upon 
tes should have to pass an examination, in 
ich they use paper; that makes all the differ- 
ce; of course a child taught to draw upon 
slate cannot draw upon paper; there are 
Py other little points of detail which we could 
ECLLY, 

2572, Mie Mr. Nursey discontinued teach- 
p» you lost, of course, the salary that Mr. 
Irsey had been receiving, did you ae ?—Yes; 
had had 3002 a year, 
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2573. What effect had that upon the finances 
of the school; was there a falling off in conse- 
quence of that?—There was for a time; but we 
have made up for it in increased fees, and in- 


creased prosperity altogether in the school; we 


have increased subscriptions and increased fees. 


_ 2674. Do you think that it may be fairly 
inferred from that, that if the aid given by 


»Goyernment were further reduced, the loss by 


the reduction would be made up in the same 
manner?—No; I consider we have arrived at 
the extreme point as faras the subscriptions are 
concerned; I never hope to see a larger sub-' 
scription than 1007. a year in Norwich, and we 
shall not get more fees on the special class. One 
great drawback that our school suffers from is that 
Mr. Nursey and his predecessor in the school of 
Art both reside in Norwich, and both have their 
pupils, whom they take away from the central 
school. | 

2575. Have you many of the upper classes 
who come to the school and pay high fees ?—We 
have a very fair attendance of the special class. 

2576. Mr. Adderley.| Were Norwich shawls 
exhibited in the Exhibitions in London both in 
1851 and 1862 ?—They were. 

2577. Was there any evidence from the award 
of prizes in those two Exhibitions of an improve- 
ment in design between those two dates ?—That 
I cannot speak to from my own knowledge. I 
know that Mr. Clabburn obtained prizes, but I 
cannot state as to the improvement. 

2578. You cannot state whether more prizes 
were gained in 1862 than in 1851 ?—No. 


2579. Mr. 7'refusis.| If your master has three 
certificates which produce 307., why would you 
lose only 20 7. upon the new Minutes ?—He gets 
10 7. upon his report by the new system. 


2580. Mr. Adderley.| The two heads of redue- 
tion, namely, the loss on the certificates and the 
restriction of payments upon students to artizans 
will hardly account for the enormous reduction 
from 162/. to 60/. in the Government grant ; is 
there no other cause ?—I think it is attributable 
to the operation of the new Minutes. This opera~ 
tion is, in the words of the Report or statement 
published by the Committee of the Norwich 
School, to be summed up as: follows: “The 
withdrawal of fixed payments to the Art master 
and Art pupil teachers, the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the National schools, the difficulty which 
must arise in carrying on a Central School with 
only one local scholar, the uncertain nature of the 
payment to be made upon the result of examina- 
tions, the withdrawal of all payments on works 
done by the upper classes.” 

2581. You must have made a very low esti- 
mate of the probable receipts under the new 
system, have you not?—We went carefully 


through, and estimated what would be the receipts 


under the new system. 

2582. Did you suppose, in the comparison, the 
same number of students in each case ?—Yes, we 
did it quite fairly. 
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Mr. Cuartes Heata Wiison, Examined. 


2583. Chairman.| WILL you state to the Com- 
mittee what your connexion has been with the 
Schools of Design and the Schools of Art from 
their commencement ?—I was first of all one of the 
masters of the Edinburgh School, to which I was 
appointed in 1837. I was then appointed direc- 
tor of the London schools in 1843; in 1848 I 
was appointed inspector for a short time of the 
provincial schools, and after that date head- 
master of the Glasgow School. 

2584. I think you and Mr. Dyce were at one 
time together at Edinburgh, and that you issued 
a pamphlet upon the subject of Schools of Designs, 
which attracted considerable notice ?—We did: 
we were colleagues, and were requested by the 
Board of Trustees to draw up a plan of our 
scheme of instruction, which.we accordingly did, 
and it was ordered to be printed by the Board. 

2585. As your attention was called to the 
subject from the earliest period at which it was 
taken up by the Government, perhaps you will 
be able to tell the Committee what was originally 
understood to be the object of Parliament in 
establishing and supporting Schools of Design ?— 
The original object of Parliament was the im- 
provement of design as applied to manufacture. 
[t was found, upon inquiry by a Parliamentary 
Committee, that we were at a disadvantage as 
compared with other countries in respect of design 
as applied to manufacture, and that that also placed 
us at a disadvantage commercially. To amend 
this state of things, it was resolved to establish 
Schools of Design, as they were then called. A 
Council was appointed to take charge of them, with 
certain officers on its staff, and the schools were 


gradually established in the great centres of 


manufacture. There was one deviation from the 
principle of establishing them in these centres. A 
school was founded at York, and I recollect that 
the establishment of that school was held to be 
rather a deviation from the duties of the Council. 
The last school that was appointed in my time was 
that.at Cork. I was sent to Cork to report upon 
the subject of founding a school there. I found 
that there were no manufactures in Cork. I 
reported this to the Board of Trade in conformity 
with my observations, and I urged that it 
should be a school having a head-master, who 
should be a teacher of mechanical drawing; 
because it was quite obvious that if a school was 
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established there, in the ordinary sense, no Ven 
beneficial results could take place. There y, 
a deficiency of the means of education in drayiy 
for mechanics, shipbuilders, millwrights, and othy 
of that class, and it was obvious that a school} 
which mechanical drawing was taught would |J 
of great value to the town. I was sent to (ily 
gow, before the schocl was established at Co 
and I am not aware whether my views we 
actually carried into effect or not. 

2586. Do you consider that if the origiy 
object of Parliament had been adhered to, t 
amount of money required for the support 
these schools would have been less than itis¢ 
present ?—Very much less, because there are aj 
many centres of manufacture in Great Brita 
If the scheme had been adhered to in that respec! 
of course we should have required very much le 
money, and have required a less numew 
central staff to manage the schools. 

2587. Do you consider that the existiy 
system of teaching drawing to children and other 
in public schools, is a good method of improviy 
the general taste throughout the country ?-I 
one point of view I certainly think that we # 
very much indebted to the Department for whi 
it has done in that direction. I think its schen 
for instructing teachers in parish schools # 
in other institutions, to draw and to teal 
drawing themselves, is excellent and most uel 
to the country, and must produce natiol! 
benefits in a certain sense by teaching pe) 
to draw, or by giving to them a certain anol 
of knowledge of drawing. I do not think th 
the country should expect too much in the Wi 
of results from that teaching, because if, t 
whole populace could draw, it would not folli 
that the original object of Parliament would 
very much advanced by it (namely, a gent 
diffusion of taste in art as applied to manufactily 
although very great practical advantages W" 
unquestionably be gained. Ido not think, I 
fess, anything of the other part of the schellt 
namely, that of giving children 40 lessons 4 a 
I think that that is not likely to produce any ai 
commensurate to the expense. I would rat 
continue and develope the other portion | 

Yepartment’s scheme, which appears to i 
mirable. I am very sorry to find that they Be 
inclined to depart from it. 


9598. J 


» you think, upon the whole, that the 
js more expensive than, with re- 
results, it ought to be ?—So far as 
: T do. 
an | - you consider that there are any ater 
ach eaper modes of promoting public taste an 
and “hich is at present adopted ?—I think that- 
aa powerful and experienced as that 
5 
whic vo so, increase generally the know 
prise amongst the cople with tit any great go- 
of rae al expense § aéértain mount of expens: 
vere always be, bit I-think the whole ques- 
ie snow made such: ‘anadvanee that that ex+ 
ba é need not be great. !' elare, of course, 
oH ially indebted for that ad¥anee to the Depart-. 
a I am desirous of introducing something 
as our educational institutions which shall be, 
uno ch as possible, a substitute for the constant 


¥ ree 


tment so 


‘nent in former, 
ie For instance, they have pictures and 
statues IM their churches (we cannot, to the same 
extent, have pictures in our churches) ; besides it 
nav be said that the streets are museums in many 
ontinental cities. | What I am anxious to see 
focted is the provision, 1n colleges, schools and 
ther educational institutions of works of art 
> be placed in the class-rooms: I mean to 
ay, works of art illustrating the literar 
studies of the pupils; works of art, to whic 
he master could appeal, pointing out to his pupils, 
fr instance, how, the Romans or the Greeks illus- 
rated their own history, if I may so speak; works 
of art, consisting of portraits of the men whose 
ooks they are reading, portraits of the heroes 
about whom they are reading, views of the places 
hbout which they are reading, and illustrations 
of the habits, customs, and manners of the nations 
whose histories they are studying. These should 
he constantly present and constantly referred to 
by the master of the class ; he would do it, I am 
ure, with very great pleasure and satisfaction to 
himself, and I think that a respect and feeling 
for at would be developed, and that these works 
vould form a taste for art amongst the young of 
all classes which would be of great yalue., I think 
that a great department, such as we possess, might 
exercise a judicious influence over seminaries of 
learning by lending models, by publishing or 
encouraging the publication of useful and beauti- 
ful models which would be of value to schools. 
[ know, from experience, that there is already 
a disposition to purchase such works of art; and 
now, that we can reproduce works of art by means 
of casts, chromo-lithographs, photographs, and in 
other economical ways, very small sums of money 
would go a long way towards, effecting these 
objects. 

2590. Do you, consider that the specimens of 
which, you,.speak should be placed in all ‘the 


xtent would you carry out that system, of estab- 
lishing local collections for the, improyement of 
aste?—IJ would hardly term them collections; 
would have suchexamples in every, school in the 
ountry, according to.its means; I would have 
em, especially in our colleges, in which they 
might be. of the most important character, but 
do not at present allude to museums to which 
he public could go at stated times, but only to 
works of art in the class rooms in which the people 
are educated, thus providing, as far as possible, 
‘ustitutes for those works of art with which con- 
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tinental people are made familiar in their churches 
and public buildings. , ; 

2591. I understand you to say that, you think 
that there are too many schools now connected 


_ with the Department; is that so?—I think so; I 
vine ene P 
~-J£-Parliament chooses to support the Department’s 


establishment is too gigantic altogether. 


view with regard to the general education of the 


inaople, I can have nothing to say to that; but 
so fa 


ras the original object of the grant was con- 
cerned (namely, thé'improvertfent of art as ap- 
plied to manufacture), it appédts to me that there 
are tod mariy séhools. gah ov, 

2592. Confining trselves' for the present to 
the original objeéts’ of ‘thé Achdols, that is to say, 
the improvement ofa#tas applied to manufac- 
ture, do you think that the! priticiple of having 2% 
small number of schools in important localities is 

e right one ?—So far as industrial art is con- 
is the Hight one. 
~2693;-In- that point of view, you would con- 
sider it sufficient to establish a certain number of 


. schools, and to provide museums or collections of 


works of art in connection with those schools ?— 
Clearly so,. always keeping in view, in doing so, 
the interests of the manufactures of the country. 

2594. Do you consider, in addition to that, 
that it would be desirable to have a system of 
elementary teaching throughout the country ?— 
I do, upon the plan which I have already ad- 
verted to. 

2595. Upon what plan?—The plan of teaching 
the masters to teach in their own schools, 

2596. That is to say, you would have a central 
school or several schools to train teachers, but 
you would leave them to find employment, where 
they could?—Yes; leaving them to find employ- 
ment where they could in their own schools. 

2597. It is not then your idea that the pro- 
vincial schools, except in the principal seats of 
manufacture, ought to be directly supported by 
the Government at all?—Quite so; I think that 
except in the principal seats of manufacture, they 
should not be supported by Parliamentary grant. 

2598. In what manner do you think that they 
would be supported ?—I think that there is now 
such a disposition to cultivate art, inasmuch, as in 
almost.every school throughout the country there 
is a drawing class, that it is only necessary to 
point out to those schools the right way. of con- 
ducting the drawing classes themselyes (which, t 
think, the Department could do admirably, with 


_its experience) to get valuable results; almost 


all our educational establishments, of any value 
whatever, have drawing classes attached to them. 

2599. Do you consider that the manufacturers, 
generally, in this country appreciate the impor- 
tance of training designers and artisans in the 
knowledge of art ?—Yes, they do. Of course 
their ideas have changed a good deal since the 
establishment of Schools of Art: at first, they 
had prejudices, upon the subject, which were very 
difficult to, be got, over;; but those. prejudices are 
gradually vanishing, and, they are coming to form 
a very favourable estimate of the value of in- 
struction in art... I am quite sure of that, from 
much evidence, that has come before me in the 
course of my. connection with the Schools of Art. 

2600. Do you think that they evince that 
estimate by their readiness to subscribe to the 
support of Schools of Art?—They certainly have 
done so up to a certain point; they subscribed 
very liberally when the schools were first insti- 
tuted. 
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2601. Do you consider that there is anything 
in the present system which discourages their 
subscribing to the support of the schools?—I 
think so. The Department has ruled the schools 
without any reference, as it appears to me, to 
the local authorities, and to the local wants, as 
they are felt by the inhabitants of the various 
cities in which those schools are established. It 
appears to me, as far as my experience goes, that 
a great coldness has sprung up in the country, on 
the part of the manufacturers and others in- 
terested in the schools. They think themselves 
placed in a somewhat undignified position, inas- 
much as they are never consulted upon any 
question by the Department. Rules come down 
te them which they are to carry out, and their 
opinion is not asked first; there is, therefore, a 
feeling of coldness and indifference which has 
taken the place of the former zeal. I know that 
to be the case in Glasgow; of course I have not 
made inquiries in other places. 

2602. What has been the progress of the sub- 
scriptions at Glasgow; have they increased, or 
have they fallen off?—They have at present 
dropped to nothing. I think that, altogether, the 
total amount some time ago was somewhere about 
4,0001., or nearly that amount. The Depart- 
ment encouraged us at one time to think that 
the schools should not depend so much upon sub- 
scriptions (as far as I understood their meaning) 
as upon fees, and that a judicious management 
of the schools would bring such an amount of 
fees that we should be able to pay our way. We 
have tried that very zealously, and have got 
sadly into debt at the present time. 

2603. Will you explain what you mean by the 
amount having been nearly 4,000/. ?—All the 
donations and subscriptions during the course of 
several years being added together make about 
that sum. 

2604. In what number of years had that sum 
been raised?—I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question offhand. The school has existed since 
1845, and the amount of subscriptions has varied : 
one year, for instance, it was 7001. ; another year 
it was only 37/.; the following year it was up- 
wards of a thousand pounds. The subscriptions 
were high at first, as our return shows. 

2605. Have you made a return of the amounts 
' riptions ?— Yes. I sent it by post; it 
Mr. Zowe.| The amount is almost no- 
thing, I think ?— It is nothing now; I do not say 
that we could not get money if we asked for it. 
Has your amount received 
or declined?—It has kept 
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2608. has 
been, upon the whole, stationary ?—Yes ; it has 
been stationary for some time. 

2609. Do you think that it ought to be sta- 
tionary because it has reached the point at which 
it is natural that it should be stationary, or that 
there are circumstances which prevent its de- 
veloping as it should do ?—I have not very much 
hope, under the present state of matters, that we 
shall be able to go beyond the number of students 
that we have hitherto had. I think that the sys- 
tem of the Department, ‘in some respects, dis- 
courages the attendance of the students. Its 
system of prize-giving, and compelling the stu- 
dents to copy particular examples, I have found, 
I regret to say, discouraging ; the students do not 
like it, Of course there is a very large question 
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involved in the consideration of that point ‘1 

gether; I cannot say whether the school might, 

more frequented than it is at the present time . 
. Op 


not. We have been obliged to raise our fog, : 
consequence of our wants, which at the Preser 
ut 


moment has somewhat diminished the atte 
in the school. 

2610. When you speak of raising the fo,. 
do you refer to the fees of the superior ie 
and middle classes ?—To both; we have hai. 
the fees to these classes. a) 

2611. To what extent is your school used} 
the middle and upper classes ?—Not very mic} 
but no inference can be founded upon that fi 
in our experience, because we are not very we) 
situated, as the school is in a part of the toy 
which makes it ineonyenient for the more wealthy 
classes to come to it. ° J 

2612. Do any considerable number of desione,, 
come to your school?—A large number of ds 
signers come to our school. ; 

2613. With regard to them, do you think thy 
they appreciate the teaching in the school? 
Very fully. I have got some interesting evidenc, 
upon that point, consisting of some written state. 
ments from designers and others, as well as from 
their employers. 

2614. Will you state to the Committee, gene. 
rally, the character of that evidence ?—A few days 
ago, thinking that this question might be asked 
and as we have very little or no opportunity of 
following the students out of the school and of 
knowing what becomes of them, I wrote a letter 
(of which I have a copy here) to one or two of ow 
newspapers, asking students and their employer 
to give us information upon the effects which 
the school had had upon their prospects in life 
and their position as designers. Upon the whole, 
that evidence is exceedingly favourable. One 
gentleman states a most important fact, namely, 
that formerly French designers used to come to 
Glasgow and sell their patterns from 20s. up to 
20/.; but they have almost disappeared from the 
market, owing to the number of local designers 
who supply their places. There are three allu- 
sions by eminent employers, and one by a pupil 
who is now rapidly making money (in fact, he 
has a country house), to that particular subject, 
which is a very important one. Then there are 
various letters which I have received from old 
students, now in full employment in various ways, 
stating how much they are indebted to the School 
of Design for all that they know of art, and the 
influence that it has had upon their progress and 
prosperity. There are letters from various em- 
ployers, of a very favourable nature indeed, 
showing that in some cases they have risen from 
comparatively nothing to be prosperous met, 
owing to the knowledge of art which they a 
quired in the school. Some of the employers say; 
“ We have not employed anybody in our place bu! 
pupils of the School of Design for the last twenty 
years.” In fact, there is a mass of favourable ant 
interesting evidence, exceeding what I expected 
to obtain. 

2615. Can you select from those letters som¢ 
that it would be interesting to place upon you 
evidence ; or can you give the Committee a gen 
ral tabular view of the letters ?—I will do 0; 
will cull some important facts from the letter) 
they are too long to quote entire. 

2616. Perhaps you can state generally, as J 
have indicated your opinion that the present sy* 
tem is not entirely satisfactory to the provincit! 

schools 
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hat respects you think it is unsatis- 
it is very unsatisfactory to the 
"Glasgow to have withdrawn from it, 
<. all direct grant in the shape of salary 
‘org; that is felt to be a great objection. 
t that the masters ought to be paid 
. that, in fact, the master of a 
‘¢ Design should be an officer of culti- 
‘nd, of good station, a good artist, a man 
oa take his place in society, and who 
e 10 + asa missionary of art in the locality 
nid ne: ‘; placed, and that he should be some- 
ere HE osition like the professor in a college. 
at yearn that if he is to be paid by fees 
: "eit ces, in the way proposed, he never 
ie laced in such a position, in a pecuniary 
se, a8 Will make it worth the while of any man 
eminence to accept such an office. 
rai, You think, in short, that instead of a con- 
rable sum being spent in paying for ele- 
ee teaching throughout the country, the 
7 ae would be better employed if spent upon 
| payment of the salaries of a few masters in a 
of the most important places ?—I think so; 
the results to the manufactures of the 
are concerned, I have no doubt of it 


ls in W 
00 Of course 


far as 
try 


atever. { 
G18. Are there any other points upon which 


are dissatisfied with the system?—I have 
sadly adverted to the practical point, which 
y almost be called a technical point, of insist- 
upon the use of certain examples in the school. 
nsider that the master of a school should be a 
, of such talent, and should make himself so 
y acquainted with the manufactures of the 
ee, and should so thoroughiy comprehend its 
iis and interests, that he would be able to 
ch and conduct his school in compliance with 
| in promotion of those local wants. I think 
+to issue a set of regulations compelling all 
ools, whatever the nature of the manufactures 
he towns in which they are placed may be, to 
py exactly the same examples, is very objec- 
able. 
619. If payments are to be made upon re- 
s, is it not necessary that the same examples 
uld be used in order to test the results ?—That 
nerely to accommodate the people in London, 
o judge of those examples. I think a good 
ist ought to be able to estimate the results 
atever is the nature of the copy or other work 
rt made by the student which is placed before 
1; it is quite unnecessary that they should be 
alike; in fact, he would judge much better 
results of a school upon the manufactures of 
peality if he found that the whole teaching had 
in skilfully directed by an able master towards 
moting the wants of the place. The wants of 
mingham, the wants of Nottingham, and the 
nts of Glasgow are very different from each 
er. 
620. He might do so, if his only object in 
ging the results was to see whether the master 
searning his fixed salary ; but would it be pos- 
le for him to do it if payments were to be made 
om a system at all like that now adopted, 
ely, payments in respect of the works exe- 
ed by the students?—I do not see why that 
uld make any difference whatever. You wish 
ascertain whether a student outlines well; it 
ts not matter what he copies; there might be 
very different outlines coming from two very 
Herent schools; a person of experience could 
at once by looking over them which was the 
é Pi and could instantly decide whether 
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@ payment should be made upon that drawing or 


Mr. 


not. IfI understand your question rightly, [ do @-1.Wilson. 


not see any difficulty whatever in that. 

2621. Do you approve of the principle of pay- 
ment upon results ?—No. 

2622. Why not?—For the motive which I 
adverted to before; I think that the master of 
a School of Art is an important official, and 
ought to be placed in a position in which he 
would be entirely independent of such conside- 
rations as payments on results only. It is quite 
right that a proper supervision should be kept 
over him, and that it should be seen that he did 
his duty and merited his salary, but he should 
be placed in a position of comfort. A master has 
no control over the attendance of the students, 
and therefore on the principle of payment on 
results, he never could tell what his income 
would be likely to be. The attendance of the 
students fluctuates in a way which is perfectly 
indescribable ; thei average attendance is low, 
A master might spend a great part of his time in 
bringing forward a number of young men, from 
whom he might fairly anticipate good results, and 
they might all vanish before the results could 


be decided; because, amongst other reasons, if 


there is a sudden increase of business, the stu- 
dents engaged in that business cease to attend. 
For instance, in Glasgow, if there is a sudden 
demand for a particular class of goods, the whole 
of our pattern drawers leave the school; they 
must leave it, because they are wanted in their 
places of business; they must work there till 10 
o'clock at night; they work extra hours, as it is 
called. In the spring and summer seasons the 
whole of our house painters disappear; in fact, 
the attendance is always very fluctuating, owing 
not merely to the habits of the pupils, but to the 
necessities of business in the town; therefore, 
the poor master could never know in what posi- 
tion he was to be placed. I think also that it 
places him in an awkward position in respect to 
his pupils, that he should consider. them only as 
so many head out of whom he is to get so much 
money. I hold that he is bound as a master to 
consider the interests of his pupils, and to teach 
them in accordance with those interests; he must 
consider every man placed in his hands as a man 
for whom he is responsible, and whom he is to 
advance in the knowledge of art. If that pupil 
has to produce certain works, in which he does 
not take much interest, the master is obliged to en- 
treat him, and to flatter him into producing them ; 
all of which appears to me to be highly objec- 
tionable; the master in such cases would be made 
too much the slave of the pupils, whereas he is 
independent of the pupils if he is paid a salary. 

2623. I think you formerly paid a good deal 
of attention to the system of education upon the 
Continent in ornamental art, did you not?—Yes. 
I have been in the habit of going to the Con- 
tinent very frequently; I lived eight years in 
Italy, and paid some attention to it, even in my 
younger days. Ihave been in a good many of 
their schools, and have seen the mode in which 
they are conducted, and know pretty well, gene- 
rally, what is the state of matters upon the Con- 
tinent with respect to the teaching of art. 

2624. Do you consider that they have any 
advantages over us in the Schools of Ornament 
which they have in any foreign countries ?—I 
think that almost everywhere they have a great 
advantage over us, inasmuch as they retain a 
tradition of art which we do not possess. 

2625. Should you say that there were an 
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schools of what may be called ornamentists, or 
ornamental artists, in Germany or France ?— 
Unquestionably there are classes of ornamentists 
in those countries, which we hardly possess at 
all. 

2626. Do you think that we are in a fair way 
to possess such a school in England ?—There are 
many considerations connected with the question 
of our possessing a great school of ornamentists. 
I think that we are improving in that respect. 
The reason why continental countries possess 
schools of ornamentists is easily understood. 
There is a great deal of public employment 
for artists, and whenever there is public em- 
ployment for a painter, or an artist of eminence, 
he comes to have a great influence, as the old 
masters had, over almost every department of 
Ornamental Art; it is a necessity which follows 
from his public employment. Now, as we all 
know, we have very little public employment 
of artists in this country; nothing like the 
employment of the great masters of ‘old in the 
Vatican and elsewhere, where we find that each 
master predominated over a school of artists, 
most of whom were ornamentists also; and many 
of the pupils of the old masters remained orna- 
mentists, not having sufficient talent to go on 
to be artists. There is something of the same 
sort still existing upon the Continent, al- 
though not developed to so great an extent 
as formerly. It has always been my _ beau 
ideal of a School of Art in this country that it 
should be made as like as possible to one of those 
great old schools. Iam anxious that we should 
not have a mere system of routine and mannerism 
cenerated by one authority operating upon the 
minds of the whole of the people throughout the 
country. I should be glad to see such men as 
I have adverted to in a former part of my evidence 
employed (I think you could trust them, for they 
would be worthy of the trust) in the different 
localities in forming schools of artists as the old 
masters formed them. I may recall the fact, that 
there was formerly at Genoa a great school of orna- 
mentists, the effect of whose example can be traced 
to the present day ; we recognise at Genoa the hand 
of Pierin del Vaga, at Milan of Luini, at Mantua 
that of Giulio Romano. In France, Primaticcio’s 
influence is felt even at the present day in art and 
manufactures, an influence which is preserved by 
the French by means of their excellent museums, 
resembling that which has been so successfully 
formed by the Department, and which is of such 
great value, and may be made of more value to 
the country. Ishould like to see some attempt 
made to restore that state of things, when artists 
exerted so beneficial an influence by precept and 
example. I think that in speaking of the forma- 
tion of a school of ornamentists in this country, 
we ought to remember with gratitude what 
Pugin did as an example of the influence of one 
mind. I think that what he did for medieval 
ornament is telling at the present time, so that, 
perhaps, we have a better school of Gothic orna- 
mentists than of any other class. 

2627. Do you think that the maintenance of a 
central establishment in London, directing the 
course of instruction in all the Schools of Art 
throughout the country, and supporting those 
schools on a system of payment by results, which 
results must be uniform in all the schools, is 
likely to advance or to retard the formation of 
such schools of ornamentists as you contem- 
plate? It is very important indeed, that we 
should have a very strong school and a liberally 


supported school in London; a schoo] ,,. 
would be a model to the whole country, , vii 
which would be excellent in every res oan 
which would import into its working al ay 
provements and all progress from all pane 
the world, and keep up a high tone jy hy 
matters. I earnestly hope that nothing will 
impair the existence or the usefulness of ,, 
school as London ought really to possess i 
example to all the country. But the Depa, - 
has plenty of means of establishing its infly ‘ 
by the education of masters without issuing i | 
endless regulations to the local schools, y, q 
appear to me not sufficiently to considey , 
wants of those different localities, and to evided 
in the strongest way a tendency to that wig 
most objectionable in all academic systems, a8) 
know by the history of art, namely, routing ¥ 
mannerism. 

2628. I understood you to state sometine,, 
with regard to all the elementary teachin,” 
other places than the central seats of manufac 
that you would like to see that entirely Jef, 
local resources. With regard to the teachiyo: 
the central seats of manufacture, what conneyy 
do you think should be kept up between 4 
Central Department and the provincial sche 
—I should, in the first place, train in the Ceny 
School the masters of all those different ing, 
tions, selecting good artists for that course of tj 
ing. ‘ In the next place, I would have all ty 
schools inspected by the Department, and [ {hij 
that all the information accumulated in Loni 
all the experience gained by the able member; 
the Department ought to be conveyed to the py 
vinces through j€operly constituted inspec 
who should meet the committees and give thy 
information, encourage them in the path whi 
they were following, and advise them on any, 
casions of difficulty, and I would have all 
works of art produced in those schools, or a se 
tion of them rather, sent up to London that ij 
officials in London might examine, and rep 
upon those works of art, and see whether ij 
masters were fairly earning their salaries a 
doing those duties for which they were bey 
paid from the public funds. This system wail 
give to the central authorities sufficient power] 
think it is nearer to the system which existe( 
London when I was director of the School 
Design, than the present system. The Cou 
sent me down to various localities; I visited ti 
different manufacturers; 1 inquired into tld 
wants and they had considerable liberty of act 
without interference from us if we saw tlt 
steadily pursuing the proper course. We li 
down for them a general system of instruction‘) 
system of instruction which the Department! 
I think, greatly improved and extended. It# 
gratification to think that the Department } 
rendered such public services, as 1 think it 
done, in the establishment of a useful practi 
system, if it would only allow the local mast 
to apply that system without so much interfere" 
with them as has hitherto prevailed. 

2629. What expense do you suppose svt! 
connexion between the Central Department” 
the Provincial Schools would involye—t@ 
would be the payment of the salaries of 
masters ?—There would be the payment of # 
salaries of masters, the payment of the Inspect 
and the payment of the officers of the Cent 
Department connected with those schools. 
items might be separated so that we might un 
stand a little what the real cost to the gout 

8 


It is Very difficult from the estimates now 
what the real cost to the country is of 

nov ferent branches; and I think that if they 

ut under different heads, one could judge 

PT conceive that a really small sum of 

’ vould do all this great work. 

noney Each school in which this system was 

2680, would cost more than at present, would 
op yon because I would pay the masters 
a etter than they are paid at present. 
ueles But you would have a smaller number 
268 ‘1s?—Y es, because I go upon the principle 
Sesin ginal object of chutes being to 
hat ingiehe improvement of Art as applied to 
paises such schools only are wanted of the 
niu to which I am alluding in the seats 
CE oture ' 

Beis Have you at all estimated in how many 

“nsit would be necessary or desirable to have 
ie schools »—I think from 20 to 25 towns. 

"9633. Do you think there is any reason to 

_nose that in those towns there would be such 
"foeling of appreciation of those schools as that 
ere ania be a prospect of the towns taking 
ne cost of schools upon themselves entirely ?—I 
onscientiously believe that if Parliament puts 
hose towns upon their mettle at the present 
‘me, and tells them that it will not give them 
nything at all, and does away with the central 
uthority so far as they are concerned, or enables 
em to secede from it, they will do their duty. 
am pretty sure, at any rate, that Glasgow 
vould, in that case, support its school. In say- 
ng this, | mean that such would be the case if 
Parliament sweeps away the grant entirely. Of 
ourse, 1 cannot speak of other places. 

934. Do you think that if the Government 
rant were now withdrawn altogether from Glas- 
how, the city would support its school ?—Prac- 
ically speaking, it is withdrawn ; we get ver 
ittle or nothing; our head master is not a certi- 
Feated master, and therefore he is not entitled to 
he allowances. 

2635. Who is the head master now ?—Mr. 
obert Greenless. 

2636. By whom was he appointed ?—By the 
ocal committee. 

2637. I gather that he is not a master certi- 
icated by the Department ?—He is not cer- 
ificated by the Department. 

2638. Is he then not entitled to receive any- 
hing from the Department ?—He is not entitled 
to receive a farthing from the Department, as I 
nnderstand it. 

2639. If the Glasgow School’is continued, 
hen, it will be upon the support of fees and sub- 
scriptions ?—It will be entirely by fees and sub- 
scriptions, with the exception of the amount paid 
to one master who is a certificated master. 

2640. What advantage will*he get?—Next to 
nothing; he is only an elementary master. Of 
course, from his position in the school, he never 
can produce much that will bear payment, and 
ne i get very little—in fact, we shall get next 

0 nothing, 

2641. Mr. Lowe. You say, do you not, that 
the subscriptions have dropped almost to 
nothing ?— Yes, 

2642, And that they could be raised if trouble 
was taken about it?—I think they might be 
tased again, but in saying so I am not thinking 
as the Committee think. The Committee were 


1 out to raise money to reduce our debt; it was 
es} 


4 sy the last regulations of the Department 
Oo. 


rable to raise a couple of thousand pounds, . 
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made their appearance, they dropped their arms 


at their sides, and would do nothing. They said, C.//.Witsor- 


* We cannot do it.” . 

2643. You and they differ upon that point ?— 
Yes; I mean by this, that it would have been 
beter to have tried, if I may have a personal 
opinion. . 

2644, You have raised your fees in order to 
reduce the debt, have you not ?—In order to en- 
deavour to maintain the school. 

2645. But the school is in debt, as I under- 
stand ?/—Yes, we never pay our rent. 

2646. To what extent is it in debt?—I should 
think it isin debt to the extent of upwards of 
5,000 1., against which must be set the value of 
ne premises and stock, and balance at credit of 
ees. 

2647. Will you explain that?—When the 
original Committee purchased premises for the 
school, they did not pay for them, they applied 
the money which they obtained by subscription to 
making the premises fit for the School of Art, 
any they carried the school on for so many years 
with this debt, on the security of the premises, 
hanging over their heads. They made efforts 
from time to time to relieve themselves from at 
least a portion of this debt, and paid to creditors 
several sums which they obtained by subscription. 
But of late years they have ceased to ask the 
people of Glasgow for subscriptions, they have 
gone on working the school, paying the masters 
from the fees, and inasmuch as the head master 
was formerly paid by Government the whole 
amount of salary, they were not in so very un- 
favourable a situation. They have made many 
efforts to conduct the school at a moderate ex- 
pense, but notwithstanding every effort there is 
this debt on those premises, their value being 
3,800 /., and there is a balance over and above that 
owing to the Union Bank to a considerable 
amount. 

2648. I think your fees in 1853 were 4091, 
and in 1863, 641 /., were they not?—Yes. 

2649. Therefore, they had risen by a sum of 
2301. in the 10 years?—Yes, but in the former 
case, you have the fees exclusively of the Cen- 
tral School, and in the second case you have the 
fees which are obtained front external schools 
added. 

2650. Then you mean to say that the fees of 
the Central School have not risen in that time ? 
—No they have not risen. 

2651. You say that the people of Glasgow, the 
Committee, I suppose, look upon the restrictions 
that are placed upon the school with some degree 
of distrust and dislike ?—They do. 

2652. Do they think that they ought to receive 
ublic' money for an object to which they contri- 
ute nothing themselves, without any conditions 

accompanying that payment?—I should think 
that they do not. 

2653. Do you not think that such a view would 
be unreasonable?—It would be very unreasonable. 

2654. Then, you think that their dislike is 
unreasonable, I suppose?—No; 1 think that the 
restrictions are felt to be too great. I think that 
if the officers of the Department would go down 
and meet the gentlemen upon the subject it would 
be an advantage; certain restrictions must always 
exist where public money is received, of course. 

2655. Do you not think that they would put 
themselves in a better position to be heard if 
they would put their hands into their pockets 

and subscribe themselves to the support of the 
school ?—Their case is that they have been so dis- 
tT 3 appointed 
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appointed by the action of the Department, that 
they are indisposed until things are settled upon 
a better principle to put their hands into their 
pockets. 

2656. What action of the Department is it 
that they complain of as having disappointed 
them ?—It is this last set of regulations. 

2657. Then, I understand that until the last 
regulation, which has not yet come into effect, 
they did subscribe liberally, did they ?—No, not 
up to this last regulation; I do not know exactly 
when the subscriptions ceased to be given, but 
certainly it is not due to this last regulation that 
the subscriptions haye stopped. 

2658, The subscriptions ceased first, and the 
dislike of the regulations of the Department came 
afterwards?—They were going to raise money 
(such is their statement) to pay off the debt upon 
the school when the regulations induced them to 
stop. 

2659. They had omitted for a number of years 
to do that, had they not ‘—They had omitted to 
do it for a number of years, certainly. 

2660. Does not that look like the wolf and 
the lamb; does it not look as if they wanted to 
find an excuse for not doing their duty, and so 
quarrelled with the Department’s regulation ?— 
I do not know that; it is a difficult question. 

2661. Do you think that if the gentlemen who 
form a local committee will not do anything 
themselves for the support of a school, they 
should come to a public Department and ask 


it to make or unmake any rule for the sake of 


that object for which they will do nothing them- 
selves ?—I think, unquestionably, that they 
ought to make a strong local exertion to support 
the school; | do not hesitate to say that I think 
if they had kept up their subscriptions, we should 
not have been in such a bad way as we are. 

2662. You say that the prizes given by the 
Department have discouraged the pupils, do 

you not /—Yes. 

2663. They are rather considered to be in the 
nature of an encouragement generally ; how is it 
that in Glasgow they have been a discourage- 
ment ?—I did not say that the prizes had dis- 
couraged the pupils; I said that 1 thought every 
School of Art inffthe country ought to be taught 
by its head master in connexion with the wants 
of the locality; I objected to the system of the 
Department; of course if the Department gives 
prizes, it 1 that it must establish the 

g ie] ich th I are to be 
given, but I would part with the prizes alto- 
gether rather than have those regulations forced 
upon the schools. 

2664. I understood you to go further than 
hat at first: vou do not. tl think that 
the pri y discouraging or depressing 
effect upon the pupils?—I think that the pro- 
duction of the works stipulated for the prizes has 
a depressing effect, they are very laborious works; 
I think the students, as far as my experience goes, 
do not like to execute them. 

2665. They do not like the work ?—They do 
not like the work; they go away very often rather 
than do it. : 

2666. That would apply, would it not, to 
prizes generally ; they are not to be got without 
work ?—They are not, that is a general view of 

the case, but there is a special view of it also. 

2667. You think, in Glasgow, that it is better 
that people should not work so hard, I suppose ? 
No; on the contrary, I think they should work 
as hard as possible. 
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2668. Why should we cispense with ¢ 
lus which had a tendency to make them 
I think it takes away from the master the 
of his pupils; I think they will work 
extent if they see that the master is ab 
devoted to their interests; I consider that 
compelling them to do certain works for ¢ th 
prizes is viewed by them as unfavourable font 
promotion of their interests. th 

2669. How would you ascertain whethe 
master does devote himself to his pupils 9 
—By the general results of the school. 
year works of art should be sent up by the 
to the Central Department, and in that 
would be seen whether 
not. 
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the master did his duty 9 

2670. I am afraid those works would be lah 
rious, would they not ?—Certainly. 7 

2671. Why wouldthey be the worse for hayj 
prizes annexed to them, as they have now ?_} 
do not know whether we can understand car 
other upon that subject; if you will conside; ik 
general view which I take of the entire dedicatiy 
of the master to the local interests of his Pupil 
and the training of them with reference to thoy 
local interests, I think it is easy to understayj 
my position. 

2672. What has that to do with sending y 
works of art tothe Central Department; there at 
two principles :.one is, to have unlimited Conf. 
dence in the master, and leave all to him, which 
I understand to be that which you advocate? 
Yes, so far as the selection of examples 
cation of the system are concerned. 

2673. The second is, not to place such unlimitel 
trust in the master, but to judge by what th 
pupils produce; that I understand you to depr. 
eate, but I understand you at the same time to gy 
that you think the master should be judged by 
the works which the school sends up; I do ny 
understand how you reconcile those statements 
together?—I do not think that I have said that 
exactly. 

2674. You deprecate making the master a slay 
to his pupils, and their being obliged to produce 
works by which the school is to be judged insteai 
of leaving it to. the master who is to be a great 
missionary of art and so on?—Yes, that is my 
view ; he ought to be such a missionary. 

2675. How do you reconcile that with sayin 
that a school is to be judged by the works sen 
up to the Central Department?—The Department 
has laid down a general system of tuition to ke 
carried out in the school ; I would give the maste 
free action in carrying out that system of tuition 
with reference to the wants of the locality it 
which he is placed; that is my point. 

2676. Do you consider the Fine Arts in Italy # 
this time to be in a satisfactory state, the art 0 
painting, for instance, or drawing, or ornaments 
tion ?—I am sorry to say that the Fine Arts are 
not altogether in so satisfactory a condition it 
Italy as we could wish: sculpture, however, i 
in a very satisfactory condition. 

2677. I excluded that in my question ?—But 
that isa Fine Art; the art of ornamentation is i2 
avery fair state. 

2678. As good as it is in England, do yo 
think ?--In some respects, better ; for instance, 
carving is in a better state. 

2679. And painting ?—Common painters’ de 
coration is better, certainly, and they have mot 
ornamentists than we have. 

2680-1. And better ones ?—Yes, and better. 

2682. I will read to you an extract us 
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ys in October 1860: “Certain it is 
|. of pont methods of instruction are replac- 
stric nod everywhere, and the teachers 


p the Depare on 
’ instruction. 

od = - ++ is to be left to the master how far 

r) . 


‘| put it into effect, if I understand you 
>It is to be left to him how far he will 
t hat instruction, according to the wants of 
me that your notion of a strict method 
struction when it depends upon the master 
far he puts it into force or not?-—You 
Id judge by the results, whether he was do- 
is duty or not. . 
ag, We were not to judge by results, but to 
eit to the master, as I understood just now? 
aid most distinctly that they were to send 
‘mens of the pupils’ works, to be judged by 
authorities, if money was granted by Parlia- 


687. Would you abolish the national com- 
tion ?—No, I think I would not abolish the 
onal competition. 

gg8. Then you would make that an exception 
four censure of prizes, I suppose ?—I would 


0. 

639. Upon what ground?—I think that there 
+ be some mode by which you can ascertain 
highest points which the schools have reached, 
perhaps that is the best mode that could be 
ised to bring works from them all together, 
give a national medallion to the best works 
duced by those different institutions, without 
scribing the examples, for I adhere to that 
nt. , 

690. Then you would have a national compe- 
n without prescribing what it should be in?—' 
| I would not prescribe the special exaniples. 
1691. How are people to compete unless you 
the conditions; may you draw a horse, and 
y Idraw a dog, and will it have to be decided 
ther my dog is better than your horse, or are 
both to draw a horse?—According to the 
eme of the Department, which I admire very 
ch, different classes are established in the 
erent schools; there is an elementary class, 
an advanced class, and there is a still more 
anced class, andso on. I would have a work 
duced by each of those classes through the 
ool without dictation, and I would classify these 
ductions, and compare them. 

692. They not being from the same copy ?— 
t necessarily from the same copy. 

4693. You think that that would be a more 
istactory plan than the plan of setting them all 
do the same things ?—I think so. 

b694, Do you think it would be easier to com- 
¢ their respective merits?—I think artists 
cht very easily compare their respective merits 
hey gave their attention to it; it would be very 


By. 

2695, You would make a Rule of Three sum of 
—It is taking a very mechanical view of it to 
pose that they could not compare the merits of 
P different works. 

F Your fees have risen to 4547. in the 
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Central School, I find ; that is to say, they have Mr. 

risen 50. in the last 10 years ?—Yes. C.H.W ilson, 
2697. You quoted some very interesting papers anise 

to show the satisfactory results of your school in- * May 

struction upon the position and advancement of 1BEags 


some young men ?—Yes. 

2698. Yet you consider that the school has 
been conducted upon a bad system, as I under- 
stand ?—I am satisfied that if my beau ideal of a 
school had been carried out in Glasgow we should 
have been in a better position in Glasgow than we 
are now. 

2699. Nevertheless the school has succeeded, 
has it not ?—Yes; it is most desirable that the 
Department and everybody who has had anything 
to do with the promotion of art in the country 
should derive every advantage and benefit from 
those facts which I have stated as to its success. 
I am very anxious to say in the most emphatic 
terms that I consider that an immense improve- 
ment has taken place since 1 went out of office in 
the schools generally throughout the country. 


2700. The question is, whether your evidence 
that the Department is proceeding upon a bad 
system derives any benefit from those facts, or 
indeed is reconcilable with those facts ?—I think 
it is. 

2701. How do you reconcile the two things ?— 
I think that better and more important results 
would have been attained if there had been 
greater freedom of action. 

2702. The thing has succeeded; but you fancy 
that if it had been done in a different way it 
would have succeeded better?—I do, 

2703. Is there any institution in the world that 
is not open to such an argument. as that, however 
successful it may have been ?—I suppose that is 
the case. 

2704. Mr. Tite.] Setting aside any objection 
which you may have on principle to the system 
of these specimens being used as trial specimens, 
are those which are now used well or ill chosen? 
—They are very well chosen. 

2705. Is that the case, not only generally, but 
individually ?—I should not be disposed to make 
students in Birmingham or Nottingham and stu- 
dents in Glasgow copy from the same copies. 


2706. In what respect should they differ, and 
why ?—The manufactures in Burmingham are 
chiefly iron, lace in Nottingham, whereas they are 
principally printed goods in Glasgow. I think 
that makes a very great difference; my reason 
for insisting upon this is simply this, that a great 
many students unfortunately stay with us a very 
short time, and I am very anxious that we should 
do all we possibly can to promote the welfare of 
those students in the short time they stay with 
us, and I would take the most direct means to 
do it. 

2707. Good drawing must be at the bottom of 
all designs, must it not ?—Unquestionably. 

2708. Do you think that that would be pro- 
moted by having the specimens by which they 
are to be judged accidental and open to the taste 
of the master himself or the Committee ?—If the 
master was not able to regulate that he should 
not be there at all. 

2709. You would prefer that system to the 
present ?—I should prefer a less restrictive sys- 
tem than the present. 

2710. Mr. Potter.| You stated that you were 
in favour of grants to a number of Central 
Schools ?—Yes. 

2711. Are you aware that that. principle was 
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recommended in the year 1835 by a Committee 
upon Arts and Manufactures ?—Yes. 

2712. The principle recommended was that 
the Government grant should depend upon the 
amount subscribed by the localities >—Yes. 

2713. Do you think that a sound principle ?— 
Yes; I would imsist upon exertion in the 
localities. 

2714. The Government grant, of course, should 
be madeunder a very thorough inspection ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

2715. You were an inspector under that rule, 
were you not?—I was, for a short time. 

2716. Were you at that time, that is to say, 
about 1849, cognisant of the condition of the dif- 
ferent provincial schools in the country ?—Yes. 

2717. You visited Manchester, did you not? 
—Yes, I have known that and many other schools 
from their very foundation. 

2718. You visited at that time Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Nottingham, Norwich, New- 
castle, Paisley, and Leeds ?—Yes, I assisted in 
the establishment of several of those schools. 

2719. As well as Huddersfield and York ?— 
Yes. 


2720. Is it within your knowledge whether 


-the local subscriptions were kept up or not to 


meet the Government grants in those places ?— 
It is fifteen years ago since I had anything to do 
with them, and’I cannot now make a positive 
statement on that point. 

2721. Is it not within your knowledge that the 
local subscriptions fell off in all those schools ?— 
I think that the local subscriptions did fall off. 

2722. Although the grant was continued ?— 
Yes, although it was continued for a certain 
time. 

2723. In spite of that there was no local sup- 
port to keep up the promise which had been 
made ?—No, it fell off in various localities ; I can- 
not speak to the details in any particular place. 

2724. You are a strong advocate of what 1 call 
technical teaching ; that is the teaching of Art as 
adapted to the manufactures of the localities, are 
you not ?—All teaching in these schools must be 
divided into two heads. 

2725. You are an advocate for the teaching of 
Art adapted to the manufactures of the district ? 
—Certainly ; but I do not by any means suggest 
turning the schools into workshops. 

2726. But having reference to the trades of 
different districts?—Yes; I have made a few 
drawings to illustrate that very subject which, I 
think, would make my meaning more clearly in- 
telligible than I could make it in words. 

2727. Your teaching would bear closely upon 
the manufactures of the district, would it not?— 
In every case I am anxious to teach art, keeping 
in view always the manufactures of the district, 
even from the first, because during my long ex- 
perience of Schools of Art, whatever manufac- 
turers I have conversed with, have expressed 
themselves so strongly upon this point, that I am 
very anxious without sacrificing principles to 
yield upon that point. When the pupils come 
into schools they are so anxious to learn some- 
thing in connexion with their occupations, that 
they are very apt to leave the school unless you 
can show them that you are teaching them some- 
thing connected with their occupations. As they 
become more and more acquainted with art, they 
desire to become more and more general in their 
studies; for this important reason, that as they 
become better acquainted with art they perceive 
that a merely technical education, tending only 
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‘if applied to general art?—We have a local n 


in one direction, will not suffice to 
such good artists that whatever oceupat;, th 
may take up they may be able to Overy! 
difficulties of the position, For instancg 
illustration, a French designer once said. ‘ 
‘When I am not employed for calicogs i i 
can design papers; if. the market fo» pa ‘ 
not very good, I can design for silk oo 
if the market for silk hangings is not vere a 
J can paint decoration.” Now our studenis M 
to feel that strongly, after a time; and ther. 
becomes higher and higher. I have eviden, ’ 
show that young men trained in Schos 
Design are able, when there is a depress, 
one trade, to take up another; when one % 
of ornament is not much wanted, they ae 
immediately to apply themselves to anoths. 
consequence of the training which they i 
received; therefore my technical view oft 
case is to meet the wants of the pupils as 4 
as possible at first, as a means to lead the, 
gradually to a higher view of the naty 
object of the teaching. 

2728. You would consider pure art teachin 
course, as a national benefit ?—Yes, as a natigl 
benefit. 

2729, And trade art teaching, of course, » 
necessarily be more local in its character Ye 

2730. It must be located in certain Centres! 
Yes, in all those centres of industry the Scho, 
of Art are placed at a very great advantage, j 
asmuch as they co-operate with the works 
the student is made practical in the Worksh 
but the School of Art supplies what he cay, 
learn in the workshop. 

2731. Still keeping close to the nature of| 
trade ?—Yes, I would remember the nature of} 
trade from the very first lessons I would ah 
him, that I might lead him on gradually to g 
appreciation of the value of art. | 

2732. Supposing a rate were laid upon the ¢ 
of Glasgow for the support of the Schools of 4: 
would not the ratepayers be jealous if they w 
called upon to find funds for the promotia 
art as applied to special trades, and more s0 th 
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for parks and galleries. This gallery whic 
allude to is a collection of old and modern} 
tures and statuary, lately established in Glasay 
I took a great interest in the promotion of 
and have been permitted to assist in its prew 
vation. We have a rate now for the maintena 
of the gallery, and we only want to go a lit 
further in that direction to have a sufficiency! 
a School of Art. 

2733. Can you go further under the Act 
Parliament ?—I think so, at any rate some ptf 
think we could go further. 

2734. Mr. Ewart.| Cannot you establish 
School of Art under the Libraries’ Act?—I« 
not aware whether that Act applies to Scho 
of Art. 

2735. Mr. Potter.] You said that you 
letters expressive of the advantages derived it" 
your school instruction by former pupils of 4 
school ?— Yes. 

2736. Have you any letters from the difiett 
masters in the district ?—I have. 

2737. Are those masters subscribers t0 u 
school ?—At present there are no subscriber" 
the school. 

2738. Though they admit that they are large! 
benefited by the schools they do not subst 
to it ?—No, not at present. 

2739. You stated, did you not, that there 7 


nee on the part of the manufacturers as 

ake penefit of these schools ?—I did not wish 

p the hat; 1 did not say 50 5 I said, that at first 
bf 


D ay prejudices which it was difficult to get 
ere 


;gnora 


er 0, I think you said that after that there 
2740. of opinion and a disposition to 


in nee ‘5 é . *,* 
as Paks Dac think there is a disposition 
1pp 


them. fh ee 
P ort ge you then think that there is a dis- 


‘ion to support a school at present ?-—People 
i ‘1 the abstract a very strong opinion in 
ee of the school, but they do not give us 
nl 


“nat the SC To: 3 
oTd3. But still you have no support ?—No; it 


ould be a long story to enter into those 
“oj dICeS. 
eri your statement, with regard to the 
nprovement 1 designs, did you allude to calico 
inting at all?— Yes. 
9745. And tothe shaw! manufacture, I suppose? 
Yes, and to Turkey reds particularly. 
9146. You spoke of the disappearance of 
rench designers who formerly sold French 
esigns in Glasgow at high prices ?—Yes; I have 
‘on informed that such is the fact. 
9747, Do you think there is a large increase of 
eal designers in Glasgow ?—Yes; I think so. 
9748, For calico printing ?— Yes, with the 
orease of manufacturing there must be an 
ncrease of designers. 
9749, Is it a large comparative increase ?— 
es, because many of our students are obliged to 
» to Manchester and other places where woven 
odsare manufactured, not finding employment 
Glasgow. 
9750. Do you suppose that there is a de- 
and for them in Manchester or other places? 
-Yes, I know of some very good pupils who 
nve gone both to Manchester an Kidderminster, 
rough I have not been able to trace them after 
rey have gone. 
$751, With regard to the employment of 
rench designs in Glasgow, are you aware that 
he partners from half-a-dozen of the principal 
lico-printing firms in Glasgow, generally visit 
aris once or twice a-year to purchase French 
sions to a great extent ?—I am. 
2752. That will account for the French de- 
oners not coming to sell their designs in Glas- 
bw, will it not ?—I cannot answer that question ; 
know the fact that they do go to Paris. 
2753. You would not be surprised if I stated, 
at four of the largest houses in Glasgow spend 
early 10,000 /. a~year in Paris, for designs ?— 
am not surprised to hear it; I have known 
uch larger sums spent. 
2754. How does that agree with your opinion, 
at there is an increase in the demand for de- 
bns in Glasgow ?—I find, for instance, that one 
eat house in Glasgow states, in a letter which 
have here, that they are now looking to the 
ality for a great deal of the design which 
ey employ in their establishment, and that they 
nsider a particular designer in Glasgow, who 
S been educated in the School of Design, 
ual to any French designer. 
2755. Are not these manufacturers producers 
a class of work that does not require much 
‘ign? — They produce handkerchiefs, and a 
at many very interesting manufactures for 
p East, which require a good deal of design 
2756, ‘Those, of re hy Beacd hE 
on 1oxe, of course, are closely based upon 
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the Eastern taste altogether?—Yes; that is a 
very interesting department of manufacture. 

2757. That class of customers would not admit 
or tolerate any novelty of design at all, would 
they?—No, not the Eastern people; all the de- 
signs must be made to conform to their ideas. 

2758. They are fettered by the Eastern taste ? 
—Yes; they must follow the Eastern taste. 

2759. Of course, for them, there is no great 
demand for original designs?—That is true 

Fy 
so far as the Eastern market is concerned, but 
they produce a great amount of goods for this 
country. 

2760, Is not their production for this country 
very limited, in comparison with that of the 
houses I have adverted to, as sending to Paris 
for their designs ?—Yes; as compared with those 
houses. 

2761. I see that the Art Museum was in Glas- 
gow for 55 days sometime ago; the receipts are 
only 587.; I suppose a great loss resulted from 
that, did not it?—We could not induce the 
people to go to see the travelling Museum; we 
took every pains, but I am unable to give any 
financial statement upon that subject. : 

2762. The Museum was there for a considerable 
time, and attracted very litile notice ?—Yes; that 
was the travelling Museum; it was a great vex- 
ation to me that it attracted so very little notice. 


2763. Did you attach personally much value - 


to the Museum ?—If the people would go to see 
it, I should attach much value to its being sent 
to us. 

2764. Do you think itis worthy of their going 
to see?—Certainly, it contams a great many 
valuable things. I took the pupils there, and 
made them draw from the works of art. It was 
a great delight to myself, and to the intelligent 
pupils also. 

2765. You could not get the Glasgow people 
to go?—It has been very difficult to get the 
Glasgow people to go to see local collections of 
art at all, but there is improvement in this 
respect. 

2766. Mr. Crum-Ezwing.| You mentioned that 
the directors of the School of Art in Glasgow 
were dissatisfied with the mode in which the 
London Department acted towards them ?— Yes. 

2767. Do you consider that it is in consequence 
of that dissatisfaction that they ceased to sub- 
scribe to the schools ?—I cannot say that; be- 
cause they ceased to subscribe before they ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction. 

2768. Haye you any doubt that the manu- 
facturers of Glasgow would subscribe to these 
schools if they were satisfied with the mode in 
which the Department here acted towards them ? 
—I have no doubt that they would. 

2769. You mentioned that a large sum of 
money had been spent upon the fittings and 
internal adaptation of the premises which you 
occupy at Glasgow ?—Yes. 

2770. I suppose that that forms a large part of 
your debt?—Yes, that forms a large part of our 
debt. 

2771. L apprehend that you consider that the 
owners of those premises would give consideration 
for that if they were pressing for payment; it 1s 
to them that you chiefly owe the debt, is it not? 
—-Yes, it is to them. 

2772. Do you consider that they would give 
you considerable credit for the large amount 
which has been spent upon those internal fittings ; 
that they would give a reduction from the sum 
youowe according to the value of those internal 

fittings ?— 
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fittings ?—I do not think they would do that, 
because the premises are now old and the fittings 
are worn out. Wehave had them valued. ‘They 
would sell us off of course, and get what they 
could for them. 

2773. You mentioned that you were placed 
upon the superannuated list?—Yes; I have been 
superannuated. 

2774. Did you ask to be placed upon that list? 
—No. 

2775. You consider yourself, do you not, to be 
quite fitted to continue your duties ?—Yes, for a 
few years longer. 

2776. Did the directors of the school at Glas- 
gow evince any desire that you should be super- 
annuated ?—Certainly not ; on the contrary, they 
were very much taken by surprise. 

2777. Is it not the case that the directors of 
those schools placed upon their minutes their deep 
regret at losing your services ?—They did. 

2778. Will you give the Committee a copy of 
that minute ?—I will. 

2779. Mr. Ewart.| Under what Act was your 
gallery founded ; have you a local Act to enable 
you to levy a rate for the gallery ?—The gallery 
was not founded under any Act; a rate is levied, 
but I do not know how. 


2780. You do not know by what machinery 
you are able to do so?—The gallery belongs to 
the Corporation, and is called the Corporation 
Gallery. The gallery of pictures, with the hand- 
some rooms in which they are contained, was left 
to the Corporation by a gentleman who had made 
the collection. Subsequently it was found that 
his affairs were not solvent, and the Corporation 
resolved that rather than lose this chance of com- 
mencing a gallery of Art in so great a city as 
Glasgow, they would purchase the premises and 
the pictures, and they did so. They have since 
that time levied a rate, bat I cannot state the 
details. } 

2781. It is under a special local Act that you 
do so?—It is not a question upon which { am 
informed. I only know the fact that they have 
levied a rate. 

2782. You mentioned that you had some draw- 
ings illustrative of the application of art to the 
special manufactures in particular localities ?— 
Yes, I have such drawings. 

2783. Have you them with you?—Yes (pro- 
ducing : yme drawt gs At the same time, perhaps, 
I may show the Committee a book which | have 
borrowed from Mr. Stirling of Keir, which has 
been done for him by a student in the school ; 
it is a very magnificent book; perhaps I may be 


allowed to lay it before the Committee as a speci- 
of the production of a student ( producmma 
book). The whole of the drawings in this book 


have been executed by a student; the lithographs 
are also executed by students of the School of 
Design. Another student has executed another 
very beautiful book, which is to be presented to 
the Princess of Wales. 

2784. Are the drawings inthe book which you 
handed to us just now all done by one student? 
—Yes. 

2785. Mr. Potter.| What is he ?—He is a land- 
scape painter and ornamentist. 

2786. What was he originally?—He came to 
us as a young man before he had entered upon 
any occupation. 

2787. He is not a designer in Glasgow ?—Not 
a pattern drawer; I may state that those designs 
are now being executed by Messrs Minton as 
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plates. I will now show the Committeg 
drawings which I have made (handing jp ote 
drawings). "OMe 
2788. Chairman.] What are those dray: 

that you produce ?—A set of drawings whin® 
wish, as the last act of my connection ie 
schools, to contribute, if they should be thone 
worthy, towards some improvement of the ia: 
of elementary teaching, and as an atten; 7 
make that part of the course a little Tat M 
teresting and available to pupils at the early gy," 
of their training; for instance, on the press 
plan which we follow, a student in element. 
drawing is taught to draw a scries of curves sat 
a centre line until he can execute them ri 
facility and power. I propose to place before fi 
not merely an abstract form, but also the ay i 
cation of that form in various ways to asefy 
purposes ; it will be, for instance, as easy for hi 
to draw this vase as to draw these curved thi 
and haying drawn that vase, if he premature) 
left the school, he would, at least know hoy; 
draw such a vase (pointing out the drawings) in 
stead of being merely able to draw a few curve) 
and straight lines. If he drew from natu, 
somewhat further on in the course of his studi 
he would draw that leaf (pointing to anothy 
drawing); for instance, this leaf of the comm, 
buttercup, on the other parts of the same pag 
he may observe and copy its treatment as orn 
ment; he would draw a number of other leaye 
but, in each case, on the same diagram, T pla 
before him examples of these leaves ornamentally 
treated, and the same skill which enables him tj 
draw the natural leaf will. enable him to dray 
the ornamental leaf and so he will get in that s¢ 
of studies practical ideas upon the application ¢ 
these forms to ornamental design. _ These ap 
designed in the same way (productng other dray. 
ings); they are a variety of simple forms whic 
are easily drawn; they are as simple as the present 
elementary drawings in use in most of the school 
but have this advantage that they convey ideas 
well as promote skill of hand. I show the applic. 
tion of the natural form to ornament upon the sane 
sheet of paper, so that the student gets two idex 
instead of one. 


) 


Here is a set of lines illustrative 
of a simple method of conveying information a 
to the origin of certain forms of ornament; fa 
instance, there is an altar, and here are certail 
vases, here they are piled over each other upo 
the altar, and they form a candelabrum. In thi 
manner [ show the origin of the candelabrum, 
and how it sprung from the use of such vase 
placed on the altar in the temple. If lead the 
student on step by step till I come to the fanciftl 
and florally decorated candelabra of ancient dec 
rations, which suggested the upright arabesque 
so often used in decorations ; thus, in a course 4 
elementary training, the student is shown ‘lt 
connection between natural leaves and ornament 
as well as certain facts in the history of ort 
ment, and it would give an interest to his study 
of drawing. Those are oak leaves treated in the 
same way (pointing to another drawing), ™ 
applied in various forms of medieval ornamel 
as painted glass, or carved ornament. 

2789. Mr. Ewart,| Those are adapted to th 
different branches of Art manufacture ?—*% 
these are ruffled leaves, of great importance se 
ornament, and the examples illustrate the be 
methods of drawing them. 

2790. Mr. Adderley.| Do not the studies ¢ 
the Department begin with the natural form, 
proceed to its application?—They begin he 

j 


and curves in the usual way, not with 
ines ‘al forms at present. : : 
oe Chairman. | Is it your view, that if the 
979 ‘vere paid by salary, he would be free to 
h a course as this in preference to 

Department cdurse ?—Yes, the Department 
he 4 down as @ principle that the pupils are to 
ays per chly well taught, but I am very 
“ote that the master should have an oppor- 
wee of selecting the class of examples which 
ae to be placed before the student according 
we occupation, those examples being approved 
Y the Department, ; 

9792. But you would not object to the De- 
artment judging whether the master was worth 
i salary by seeing what results he was pro- 


ake Up suc 


hucing oa | 0. ’ h 

9793. You merely wish the master to have 
uch freedom as to be able to choose what kind 
f results he would aim at producing ?—Yes. 


»794, Mr. Ewart.] You would allow freedom 
1 the local application of the teaching to designs, 
ubject to the inspection of the Department ?— 
ves; these examples are intended to aid a 
aster When teaching the mere elements, to 
zach in relation to some local want, as well as to 
onvey to the students ideas of how natural forms 
ere applied to ornament by our great teachers ; 
yr instance, there is the myrtle treated as the 
romans treated it; and there it is upon that 
heek vase, so that the student gets two ideas of 
he treatment of the myrtle, besides acquiring the 
kill to draw it. 

2795. Mr. Lowe.| Your system is to teach 
iose things in the concrete, rather than in the 
bstract; you think that the curves are better 
nught by the objects of nature than abstractedly ? 
Yes, exactly ; the form and its application are 
ught at the same time. There (pointing to a 
rawing) is the ivy, as used by the early Greeks; 
vere is the ivy as used in Roman times; of 
urse, they also used .it very abstractedly ; 
ut that is an instance of a naturalistic applica- 
on of the ivy to a drinking vase, by a Greco- 
‘omano artist, I think an intelligent master, 
nowing his profession, and acquainted with the 
istory of Art, would, with such examples as 
ese, have constant opportunities of making 
bservations to his students upon them, and 
ving the subject an interest which at present 
does not possess. I have taught for 27 years 
ow, and this is a part of the result of my 
houghts upon the subject. 

2796. Chairman.| If there were that degree 
{ freedom given to the mastery would it not 
cep up the interest of the master himself, and 
ake him a better teacher than if he has to go 
rough the same routine year after year ?—Yes, 
at 1s strongly my opinion; a mere system of 
utine wears out an intelligent master, anxious 
» consult his pupil’s benefit in relation to his 
cupation and peculiar talents. 


2797. Mr. Edward Egerton. | With reference to 
¢ state of Art-education upon the Continent, 
pu said you had a good deal of knowledge of 
hat, subject, I think ?—Yes; I lived for a long 
oa on the Continent. 

2798. What is their system; are the schools 
trely supported at the expense of the State ? 
ed answer any financial questions upon 
we pont, but I think you will find the whole of 
_ stated in Mr, Dyce’s Report, which was 
M  Datore Parliament; the whole subject was 
Re into most admirably. 
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2799. You only speak of the general effect ?>— 
I only speak of the general effect. 

2800. Do you consider that that is superior 
to what it isin our own schools here ?—Yes, and I 
attribute that to the promotion of art among the 
the people for so long a period, and the tradition 
of art amongst them. 

2801. Your principal objection now is to the 
alteration of the payment of masters ?—I certainly 
do object. I am independent of that now ; there- 
fore I have no personal object in finding fault 
with it. 

2802. You think that a master with a fixed 
salary would have a greater interest in the ad- 
vancement of his pupils, and would be better able 
to give an education adapted to the wants of the 
locality, than if the same system is applied to all 
indiscriminately ?—Yes, I am satisfied of that ; 
that is my opinion. 

2803. Mr. Adderley.| With regard to those 
drawings which you have produced, what is the 
distinct difference between the process of teaching 
upon that plan and the usual process of the De- 
partment 7—The process of training skill of hand 
would be precisely the same; but the examples 
would be somewhat different agd more interest- 
ing to the pupil. 

2804. I presume that in every school they begin 
with natural forms and proceed to the application 
of those forms to works of art?—They reach 
that stage gradually, but you see that, in some 
cases, I do it at once from the very first lesson. 

2805. I understand that your improvement is 


to begin at what now is the second stage ?— | 


Exactly ; three or four stages are included in 
this one sheet. 

2806. You stated, did you not, that you 
adopted this system some years ago in your 
school ?— No, I did not say so. 

2807. How long have you had this system in 
hand ?—I have been working at it for a good 
while in the hope that it might perhaps be ac- 
ceptable to the Department. 

2808. I thought you stated that you had been 
teaching upon this system for 27 years? —No. 

2809. How long have you had this plan of 
drawing developed ?—I have been making these 
drawings for the last two or three years in the 
evenings, if I was not otherwise occupied. 

2810. There would be no objection to your 
recommending, as an’ agent of the Department, 
if you were so still, the introduction of such 
drawings to the Department?—No objection 
whatever. 

2811. Therefore there is nothing in the pre- 
sent system of the Department which would in 
any way obstruct the introduction of the im- 
proved method ?—Certainly not, if the Depart- 
ment thought it valuable; it is not for me to 
say whether they would do so or not. 

2812. There are about 80 or 90 Schools of Art 
now, are there not ?—I believe so. 

2813. You think 20 would be sufficient ?—I 
would limit, as I said, the Schools of Industrial Art 
to the great centres of manufacture. 

2814. I think your general calculation is, that 
there are about four times more than there need 
be at present ?—Yes, I think so; keeping in 
view the original idea of Parliament. 

2815. That is upon the basis which you stated 
of the calculation of 20 being sufficient >—Yes. 

2816. Out of the 80 or 90 now existing, should 
you suppose there are as many as ‘60 which are 
exceptional to the original plan, in the way of 
not being in manufacturing centres ?—So wa 
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the original plan was concerned, there can be no 
doubt whatever that it was contemplated to con- 
fine the schools to seats of manufacture. 

2817. According to your view, there must be 
at least 60 schools now in places which are not 
the seats of manufacture ?—I suppose that is the 
case; I have not made an exact calculation. 

2818. Pupils in those schools which are not in 
manufacturing seats, may go to seats of manu- 
facture and make use of the art they have ac- 
quired, may they not ?—Certainly. 

2819. And there is no reason to suppose that 
Manchester pupils alone can be useful in pro- 
ducing designs for Manchester, is there ?—That 
question involves a difficulty. I do not think 
that pupils from other places, not seats of manu- 
facture, will find occupation in designing for 
manufactures which require technical knowledge, 
unless they possess the technical knowledge ac- 
quired in an apprenticeship in the workshop. In 
the towns which are not manufacturing towns, 
they cannot acquire that; and consequently for 
many branches of manufacture they would not 
obtain any employment whatever. 

2820. What is the length of the study of a 
pupil in a School gf Art upon the average, should 
you say ?—On thé whole, I am sorry to say, that 
it has been calculated very low; it has been cal- 
culated at six months over the whole body of 
students; for some pupils stay a month, some two 
months, some three months, others for some 
years. 

2821. It is quite impossible, of course, for a 
pupil to go through the entire course for the 
study of art in six months ?—Yes, if they all at- 
tended only six months we should be very badly 
off indeed. 

2822. How much of the course do you think 
would be confined to the study of art specially 
applicable to a seat of manufacture, and what 
portion of the course, do you believe would be 
applicable to all the schools equally ?—As I have 
endeavoured to show: by these drawings, I am 
desirous to teach a knowledge of ornamental art, 
keeping in view, even in the first instance, the 
manufacture of the place for reasons which I 
have endeavoured already to explain. 

2823. Surely at the first outset of the course 
you would not keep in view the special manu- 
facture of the place, would you ?—I would do as 
shown in these drawings. 

Your first study is the study of natural 
forms, is it not 7—No, ornamental forms first. 

2825. Surely you go to the natural forms first; 
you would not begin with the Corinthian capital 
and go back to the vine-leaf, would you?—We 
have in the first place, to teach the elements 

i aQrawing 

2826. 1 want to know whether they are ele- 
ments applied or natural ?—Applied. 

» 2827. So that you would begin with the Corin- 
thian capital and go back to the vine-leaf?—I 
should not begin with the Corinthian capital. 

2828. I ask, whether the first part of every 
course of study is not the study of natural forms, 
applicable to all art ?—It has not been the prac- 
tice to make it so in teaching ornament; but I 
begin with forms, in the first place, drawn either 
from the applied or the natural forms; observe 
the simplicity of these elementary forms, some I 
have drawn from ornament, some from nature. 

2829. You laid down this principle, did you 
not, that the commencement of the study of art 
must have particular reference to the place in 
which the school was held ?—1I did; there is an 
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example suitable for a pattern drawer ( Prodye 
a drawing); it is an elementary drawing te 
upon natural form, arranged quite symmetrican” 
however, and not as the leaf grows in Nat y 
which is not quite symmetrical ; inasmuch i, 
object is to endeavour to enable the faa 
to draw symmetrically with taste, and truthfy! 
All the early examples are necessarily Symmes" 
cal, and therefore can hardly be said to he rh, 
lutely natural. tie 

2830. Do you think that the earliest exay, 

. ae Sas tar. Biman hs 
should be different, in Manchester, Birmingh, 
and Glasgow, for instance ?-—Yes, I haye iia 
them so. — ‘ 

2831. Even though they are natural |e, 
and forms of flowers ?—Yes, because the appli 
tion of ornamental art is different in “the differs 
places; I may fail to expiain my meaning , 
clearly to you as I wish; but I personally appr, 
ciate the different methods of dealing with om, 
ment according to its application ; my object js ty 
meet an expressed want and cases of short attey 
ance, 

2832. If the commencement of each course « 
study were special to each locality, how wo} 
you have a central drawing school for teachers j 
London ?—That may appear to be a very greg 
difficulty, but if you make your masters go 
ornamentists in London, before you send them 4 
the locality ; if they are intelligent well educatg| 
men, they will immediately devote their attentig, 
to the wants of that locality, and inform they, 
selves well regarding them and adapt the 
teaching to those wants; I know that that ; 
possible. 

2833. It must take them some time s0 to jp 
form themselves of the wants of the locality as ty 
adapt their teaching to those wants, must it not! 
—It may, but it would be a part of their duty, 

2834. The general teaching in the central trai 
ing school would not adapt them for giving speci 
instruction, would it ?—No, it takes some time t) 
acquire anacquaintance with the different manufix. 
tures, they would not be acquainted with them 
first; but the training in the central school woull 
prepare them for such application of their knov- 
ledge and ability. 

2835. Would the whole of your system k 
comprised in this, a model school at Kensingtu 
for training teachers ?—Yes. 

2836. And inspector to go round to the pre 
vincial schools ?—Yes, and promoting throughott 
the country a knowledge of ornamental art. 

2837. That would comprise the whole busines 
of the Department, according to your view ?—Yei 
nearly so. ‘ 

2838. You propose no prizes or examinatiot 
of pupils in detail on the part of the Department! 
--] did not say a word about examinations; ! 
would have examinations. 

2839. You would have examinations of pun 
by the Government inspectors?—Yes, but 
would make the examination somewhat differet! 
from the present system. 

2840. How would you alter the present sJ* 
tem of examinations ?—I would make them & 
aminations almost exclusively into the students 
knowledge of ornament, not a mere drawing 
amination; I would give him a blank form whic 
I would require him to fill up in a given ti 
with «a design, not a mere drawing. 

2841. You would try to test his knowledge" 
the theory ?—Yes, I would try to test his prac 
cal knowledge of ornament; I do not think 1” 
worth while to examine him on drawing ape 
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| i. Vhat conditions, according to your plan, 
9842. attach to the receipt of grants by any 
uld be In the first place, that the different 
ality, carried out faithfully the complete 
tito instruction suitable to their locality, 
tem © . rinciples being laid down by the De- 
Lyon maintained as hitherto, otherwise 
pune be great danger in different localities 
# ph system of teaching taking the place of 
; loom syste which I consider a good one. 
ee Would you not fall into exactly the 
. routine which you deprecate, if the Central 
tment was always to be the judge of what 
we for each locality ?—The Central Depart- 
a would not be the judge of what was fit for 
P ocality 3 ‘t would lay down, as it has done 
yerton system applicable to all. It is very 
holic in that system. If you look over the 
of classes and stages you will see that al- 
‘st everything has been thought of by the De- 
;ment, Which would be useful in the different 
ols, but I would leave it to the master 
apply that ceneral system to the local wants. 
oe44. The j f the Central Depart- 
9g44, The judgment 0 epar 
nt towards each locality must be uniform, must, 
ot ?-—1t would be according to the. excellence 
the works produced. ; 
9845, It would all be decided according to the 
loment of one judge in the centre P—It would 
judged of in the centre, but not by one judge. 
546, Who then would be the judges ?—I 
ld call in the aid of artists of distinction ; one 
hitect, one sculptor, one painter, and certainly 
her one or two manufacturers. 
947, One of each kind ?—Yes, I would have 
e of each kind. 
9848, Still you do not escape from the uni- 
mity of judgment which is to measure all the 
vols throughout the kingdom ?—You would 
ve agreater freedom of action upon the part 
the masters. And an artist of properly con- 
tuted mind who might be judging, would see 
t the style of drawing was different in one 
ool from the other, but that would not prevent 
judging, if he was a good judge of art, whe- 
er it was advantageous that that should be 
hintained. You have, in high art, the style of 
tian, of Raffaelle, and of Guilio Romano, if I 
by compare small things to great. 
2849, Still you do not get out of the control- 
i¢ judgment of one man upon the whole ?— 
p,L cannot get out of that, I do not wish to 
t out of it where it is really useful, but I 
ink he might so exercise his inne as not to 
ce the schools into a routine. 
2850. Why should the ideal man be more 
stic than the real man who is new at the head 
it?—My chief objection is to fixing the ex- 
ples, and so compelling the students to use 
e same examples throughout the whole of the 
hols. At the same time I would insist upon 
brks as laborious and excellent as anything 
Ww obtained, and better if possible. 1 trust 
at from year to year they will become better 
( better, and I think that if more liberty was 
en to the masters that would be the result. 
2851. Do you propose, that upon ‘the simple 
port of an inspector that any school is unsuc- 
pone conducted, the grant should cease ?— 
ne Inspector, according to my idea, should not 
io at all, The central authority, if it 
rina think a school unsuccessful, should 
0.53, y require that examples of what was 
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doing at the school should be sent to London to 
be judged by competent persons. 

_ 2852, Then you would have an appeal from the 
inspector to the Department ?—Distinctly. 

2853. Supposing that, on that appeal, the De- 
partment confirmed the inspector’s judgment, 
upon that the grant would cease, I suppose ?— 
No; the master would be dismissed. 

— And another master would be sent down? 
— Yes. 

2855. What would become of all those diz- 
missed masters ?—I do not know. 

2856. Would they be transferred to other 
localities? —If a master was found to be unfit, I 
cannot say what should become of him. 

2857. Upon one adverse report of an inspector, 
confirmed by the Department, the master would 
be dismissed, according to your view ?— That 
would be too hard a measure; I should suppose 
that in every case the master would be advised for 
a certain time before so severe a measure would 
be had recourse to: that would always be neces- 
sary, fair and reasonable. 

2858. How would he be judged; by the work of 
his pupils ?—Yes; by the work of his pupils; the 
productions of his school. | 

2859. Do you suppose that his inability to get 
up any number of pupils would be considered 
condemnatory of a master ?—I think so. 

2860. So that if in any particular place he 
could not get a sufficient number of pupils, that 
would be considered condemnatory of his success 
as a master ?—I think so, if he could not surround 
himself with pupils. 

2861. Your proposal of fixed salaries supposes 
the masters to continue as the agents ef the 
Central Department, not of the local committees, 
does not it?—Yes; in the first place as the agents 
of the Central Department, and as the missionaries 
of art throughout the country. 

2862. It would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to continue fixed salaries to masters if the 
masters were the agents of the local committees, 
would it now?—There might be a combined 
action, I think, between the central authorities 
and the local committees; supposing that the 
local committees paid a fair share of the ex- 
penses of the schools by subscription and other- 
wise, there would be a combined action between 
them and the Department; there was no prac- 
tical difficulty found in former times ; the master 
ought to be working in perfect harmony with his 
committee, and yet carrying out the instructions 
of the central authority; and the committee 
would recognise the value of those instructions. 

2863. I understood you to state that the manu- 
facturers and designers in Glasgow highly appre- 
ciate the result of the school there ?—They do. 

2864, And that many of the masters employ 
only pupils instructed in those schools ?—I will 
not say that they employ these only, but many. 

refer them, because they are more useful. 

2865. And yet those employers do not sub- 
scribe ?—I am sorry to say they have not sub- 
scribed of late years; they. have not been asked 
to subscribe. 

2866. Taking that fact, together with the fact 
that the travelling Museum was not even thought 
worth visiting, should you say that the result of 
the School of Art has not amounted to the deve- 
lopment of any great love of art in Glasgow, at 
any rate ?—I cannot say that, amongst the general 
population of so vast a city as Glasgow, the School 
of Art has made so great an impression as to 


develope the general taste. I have exercised 
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some influence myself, as head master of that 
school, in promoting art in Glasgow, and I con- 
sider that to be one of the great duties of the 
head master of a school; I took a part in pro- 
moting the acquisition of the collection of pic- 
tures, to which I have adverted, so far as it was 
in my power to do so, and I have been permitted 
to aid in guiding, if | may say so, the Glasgow 
people in the immense decoration which has gone 
on in their cathedral ; the whole practical working 
of details has been carried on under my superin- 
tendence as secretary ; of course under the direc- 
tion of the committee of subscribers, and that 
work of art is now nearly completed; we have 
expended from 14,0007. to 15,000/,, derived in 
a great measure from local resources; I beg to 
say, in explanation, that I have adverted to the 
gallery and the cathedral as instances of the 
liberality of the people of Glasgow in matters of 
art in the first place; and, secondly, in explanation 
of my view of what a master of a School of Art 
may properly undertake to promote. 

2867. What encouragement do you give us to 
expect, that, even if the Department paid the 
salaries of the masters, the people of Glasgow 
would support the other expenses of the school ? 
—I am not able, of course, to say under the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs. 

2868. Is it your impression that they would 
do so?—It is my impression that they would; 
but I cannot say more than that. 

2869. How is the actual interest of the debt 
now paid?—Out of the fees; but we are going 
steadily to leeward. 

2870. Mr. Crum-Ewing.| You are not very 
hard pressed to pay the interest, are you?—No; 
we are not hard pressed. 

2871. Chairman.| Do I rightly understand you 
to state, that you approve of the arrangement 
by which the studies of the schools are divided 
into a certain number of stages by the Depart- 
ment ?—Yes, very mach indeed; I think it is 
excellent. 

2872. But you think that some of those stages 
are more important in particular places than 
others?—They are so; they are evidently in- 
tended to embrace those particular places. 

2873. Did I understand you to state, that 
you think it would be desirable that the master 
in each public school should have some latitude 
as to what stages he will more particularly direct 
attent to ?—Yes; unquestionably. 
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2874. And that in the shall also 
have some latitude as to the examples which he 
should set the students to copy ?—Yes. 

2875. Then, I understand you to say, that you 
think it would be the best principle that the De- 
partm should have confidence in the master, 
and pay | 1 DY lary, at the same time MmMailme- 
taining a system of inspection in order to assure 
themselves that he is doing good work, and 
making his pupils do good work, in the stages 
prescribed by the Department, but not necessarily 
according to a set number of examples ?— 
Quite so. 

2876. You mentioned, just now, that you had 
been superannuated against the wish of the local 
committee of Glasgow ?—Yes. 

2877. Upon what grounds were you superan- 
nuated ?—I do not know. 

2878. Was any reason given for your being 
superannuated?—I do not say that it was against 
my wish. The committee received a notice that 
I was to be superannuated. 

2879. When was that notice sent ?—I think it 
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must have been sent somewhere about 
1863. Any 
2880. What reason was given for that». 


reason was printed; it was stated that, to 9 Th, 


late the practice generally, throughout the ‘ i 
Ooh 


and the modes of payment, and for Bc, 
economy, it was to be done; I have nox ‘ 
paper before me, but those were the pr ty 
heads. It was intended to do away with 4t 
masters who had been paid fixed sallaricg 
to give them retiring allowances, a 
2881. You understood that you wey 
annuated, not upon grounds peculiar to 
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( 
new system of payment upon results “yt 
entirely so. 4 

2882. Mr. Ewart.] How are the judges o, 
jury constituted at the present time, wh, i 
amine and decide upon the merits of the ray; } 
sent up from the provincial schools, with ye 
to the teaching of the master ?—So far ag tk 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Maclise and Mp, Ba 
grave are the judges, and excellent judges I jh, 
they are. 

2883. Mr. Tite.| At what period of the , 
education of the pupil would you sugges , 
adoption of those examples which you haye 
duced ?—F rom the first day he enters the schol 
adapting them of course to his capacity, 

2884. A man must draw very well befor \ 
could do this, must he not (pointing to one of ti 
drawings) ?—We very soon get them to do thay 
sometimes in a few days. 

2885. What is the system adopted in the ex 
lessons ?-— That is the system shown in thy 
drawings; these abstract forms, or similar ong 
are placed before them, being simple curyeg, 
balanced forms; they are taught very carefully, 
draw from those; it is wonderful how rapij 
they learn; I ought to say, that, in my opiniy 
our students generally, more particularly of th 
artisan class, show a very great aptitude {for w 
in this country; they come from the workshop; 
they come from the forge, and elsewhere, and 
down in our school and draw for two hours 4 
night after a hard day’s labour, and draw witha 
elegance, a taste and sentiment, which is mo 
admirable. 

2886. What do they draw from ?—-They dra 
from numerous examples, provided by the lit 
Council and by the Department. 

2887. Of natural or ornamental forms ?—t 
ornamental forms in the first place. 

2888. What is to hinder the master hime 
when a youth has learned, either on paper t 
slate, to imitate tolerably accurately the exampl 
prescribed, from teaching that youth by the mol 
you suggest?—‘There is nothing to hinder him. 

2889. You may do it under the present systet! 
—Yes, I think so; at least, I hope it would met 
with no disapprobation. 

2890. Chairman.| You would not be paid it 
works executed from such drawings as you hatt 
shown us ?-——No, certainly not. 

2891. Mr. Ewart.| That plan of teaching ha 
not been adopted yet, as I understand ?—No. 

2892. Mr. Tite.| It might be the feeling d 
another master to teach in another way, might! 
not ?—Yes. 

2893. This is your notion of the way to teach’ 
—Yes. . 

2894. There is nothing to hinder the mast! 
from following out that course if they thoug! 
fit in the teaching of an artisan, who came " 
school in the evening ?—- Nothing; but I shot 
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+ before the Department, first, to as- 
to lay ther they had any objection. 
. be quite respectful and 
Yertainly: : 
me ae time, what is shown here of 
from nature would require 


i would it not ?—It would be 
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wine's 
or vf four or five months would be able 
ne © 


ifficult of these. 
0 the he oe of them?— Yes; a clevel 
ses could copy any of them accurately in that 
om ‘As I said, there is a very great aptitude for 
wing on the part of our people generally. 
. 399. Does that apply to people who are 
cht in the national schools upon slates ?—No; 
© thinking exclusively of Schools of Art 
i people come with a serious motive. 
900, With regard to the Cathedral at Glas- 
that has been an architectural restoration, in 
‘oh great attention has been paid to ornamental 
ss, has it not ?—It is the painted glass that I 
'e alluded to exclusively. 
901. Who pays for that ?—The subseribers. 
902. What will Government pay for that ?— 
ere has been no vote whatever for the painted 
ss, except ome window; and 800/. was the 


unt. 

903. Then the large vote we have had occa- 
ally from year to year has been for the 
oration of the building ?—Yes, for the resto- 
‘on of the building, which is the property of 


Crown. 
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2904. Has the art decoration been confined to 
the glass, or have they coloured anything else ?— 
It has been confined simply to the glass, so far 
as colour is concerned. 

2905. That you have given your attention to? 
—Yes, for the last seven years. 

2906. Where has the glass been done ?—At 
Munich. 

2907. Mr. Potter.] May we conclude that the 
tendency of your evidence has been that it 
would be better for us to teach profitable trade- 
art in Schools of Design than to maintain Schools 
of Art properly so called?—I have endeavoured 
to explain that in deference to the wishes of the 
people who come to us; I would, in the first 
place, make the studies applicable as much as 
possible to their occupations in the manner which 
I have endeavoured to show you, because so 
many of them remain so short a time that I wish 
to make the teaching as profitable to them as 
possible, but if circumstances permit them to 
remain for a lengthened time, I would go on 
elevating their education up to any point which 
I could possibly attain to. 

2908. According to your present opinions, you 
ie devote the grants mainly to that purpose? 
—Yes. 

2909, Mr. Ewart.| You would teach all the 
pupils from the very first lessons with a view to 
the ultimate occupations to which their trade may 
carry them ?—Yes. 

2910. When you say that wonderful aptitude is 
exhibited by our artisans, do you speak of that 
aptitude as compared with that of foreign ar- 
tisans, or merely generally ?—Merely generally; 
there is no reason why our people should not 
excel as much as any people in the world. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MAcpDonALD, was called in; and Examined. 


D911. Chairman.| Are you one of the Gentle- 
n who belong to the class of Masters in train- 
at South Kensington ?—I am. 
D912. How long have you attended to that 
ss’—I have been in the training class for five 
ns, 
D913. Are you expecting an appointment from 
—I have less hopes now than ever, but during 
> whole of those five years until lately, I have 
lan expectation of receiving an appointment 
ler the Department. 
2914, What were the expectations upon which 
1 joined that class?—In the local school in 
ich I had my primary training, the head master 
sin the receipt of 102. a-year upon each of 
ee certificates that he held; he informed me 
t by placing myself at the disposal of the De- 
tment of Science and Art, I might obtain a 
ation as the master of a School of Art, and 
elve payments upon any certificates that I 
pht be successful in taking in London; that in 
Her to fit me for that position, I should receive a 
bd art education, and to enable me to take that 
education, I should receive, while in the train- 
P class, an allowance that would assist at least 
maintaining me, 
P15, At what School of Art were you ori- 
ie educated ?—The Dundee School of Art. 
-916. In consequence of those representations 
Day. come up to London ?—I did. 
F - Were you a free student ?—I was a free 
bah in the Dundee School. 

i ao pam what terms were you admitted into 


the training class at South Kensington ?—Upon 
1/. a week; I may say that I submitted all the 
works for the first group, or certificate of a master, 
and passed all the examinations with the excep- 
tion of one subject. 

2919. Has your allowance of 1/. a week been 
continued since, or has it been in any way al- 
tered?—I had the allowance of 1/. a week for 
three years, and since that time I have received 
25s. a week. 

2920. Are you now receiving 25s. a week ?— 
Tam. 

2921. Are you doing any work for the De- 
partment?—Not at present ; at least 1 am engaged 
in preparing a figure for the decoration of the 
Museum ; that has been put into my hands by the 
head master. I do not know exactly whether it 
is to be considered as Departmental work, or work 
from the head master. 

2922. Have you been engaged in any teaching 
work for the Department ?—Yes; all the time 
until the beginning of this session; until the 
beginning of March. 

3923. Where have you been employed ?—In 
the first place, in parochial schools; then, during 
a certain amount of time, in the Central School. 

2924, In what capacity were you employed in 
the Central School ?—As a pupil teacher in two 
rooms; first as pupil teacher in the architectual 
room, and then as pupil teacher in the elementary 
room. 

2925, Why has that employment been put an 
end to?—I do not know, unless I may consi- 
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der that I have advanced so far that I have been 
promoted, as it were; the last certificate that I 
have been taking, the third or figure certificate, 
has necessitated my following studies which would 
interfere with my duties of teaching. 

2926. Are you now a candidate for an appoint- 
ment to a school?—I hold myself at the service of 
the Department for any appointment that they 
may ofter me. 

2927. Do you consider that you are entitled to 
continue receiving 25s, a-week until such an 
appointment offers?—Most decidedly. 

2928. Are you at all aware what payments 
were made to the Department upon the part of 
the parochial schools that you taught ?—I believe 
that 5 /. a-year is the sum demanded by the De- 
partment. 

2929. How many schools did you teach in?—~ 
Three parochial schools. 

2930. How many times had you to attend in 
the week ?—Once: one hour a-week. 

2931. In each of them ?—Yes; in each. 

2932. That is to say, you had to give three 
hours a-week for teaching in parochial schools for 
the department ?—Yes; and the time occupied in 
travelling was about four hours; so that it took 
the whole of the working time of one day. 

2933. What schools did you teach in; where 
were they ?—I had not the same parochial schools 
during the whole time that I was teaching. I 
had several changes; the last schools that I taught 
in were Birkbeck School at Bethnal-green, a pa- 


 ) 
rochial school at Bow, and in the British and 


. Foreign Schools in the Borough-road. 


2934. If you spent three hours a week in 
teaching in those schools; how else did you 
spend your time ?—In working for the certifi- 
cates. 

2935. What number of students are there in 
the training class at present? —I believe there are 
24 or 25. 

2936. Do you consider that the new Minutes 
have at all affected your position ?—I consider that 
the new Minutes have removed all the induce- 
ments, and haye removed the objects for which 
we considered that we were working more espe- 
cially, and for which we sacrificed our time. 

2937. What was that?—The certificate money 
mainly. 

2938. But it is still open to you to get appoint- 
ments to schools, is it not ?—Yes; but from the 
evidence that has been given before this Com- 
mittee, I believe that there is less chance than 
ever of doing so. 

2939. Why ?—I heard that it was stated that 
after the men were trained, they were left to 
find employments for themselves. 

2940. Do you consider that the training which 
you have received from the Department makes 
you more competent to undertake the teaching 
of a school ?—Yes, the teaching of a school upon 
the Departmental system. 

2941. Would it render you more competent to 
undertake the teaching of drawing upon any 
other system?—Yes, it has rendered me more 
competent, decidedly, but would not render me 
more successful. 

2942. How do you distinguish between your 
being more competent and your being more suc- 
cessful ?—The Departmental course is, to a cer- 
tain extent, less interesting than the course 
usually given by teachers of drawing, especially 
private teachers of drawing; it wants something 
like the sanction of, or a connection with, Govern- 
ment, to make people care to follow that course. 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


2943. Do you consider that if you w 
to set up asa private teacher in: any i 
would be better qualified to teach in Sie y 
of the instruction which you have receiy, Ley 
the Department ?—I should be bette; °df 
certainly, than I was when I began vel 
so well qualified than I might haye been Ut 
spent my time in another way. bal 

2944. Do you find that the students : 
training class have as good a use of th i t 
at South Kensington as would be desirahy" 
The course of study required of them jy .” 
ranged, that the opportunities which they hl 
studying the museum are comparatiye] Z 
compared with what, I think, they ought io 4 

2945. Did you sign a memorial on the suk. 
of the hours being inconvenient for the ul 
the museum?—I put my name to a declan 
to the effect that the museum and the Collect, 
and the library, were not of that importany, 
our studies, or of that use to us, that they 7 
stated to be. 7 

2946. In what way do you think they oJ 
be made more useful?—I think the coy] 
instruction might be such as to require oy i 
voting a considerable portion of our ting, 
study in the museum; at present on only oy, 
two occasions during the five years that I jJ 
been in training, has it been absolutely no, 
sary, in the proper discharge of my duties, | 
in following the proper course of instructioy , 
study in the museum. One of those occa 
was in the preparing for an examinatio; 
historic ornament; and the other was whe, 
was making a sheet of specimens in_hisig, 
styles. During the rest of the time I by 
devoted a good deal of my own spare time tj; 
when I could make it convenient to do so; ji 
1 might have followed the course, and been qui 
as successful as I have been without haying 4 
so. 


2947. How many certificates have you taka 
—Five. 

2948. And how many remain that you mid 
take ?—Two. 

2949. How long would it take you to gi 
those two certificates ?—I could scarcely sy 
if the existing state of things continues I mig 
reasonably expect to take them in one year| 
18 months. 

2950. Supposing you to take the whole: 
those certificates, would you still continue! 
student in the training class, supposing no sthii 
had been offered to you ?—I should think so. 

2951. What would you be doing there al 
having taken those certificates ?—I should l 
following the study of the higher stages, ti 
figure, and so on. 

2952. How long have any of the senior st 
dents been in the school; are there any 
have been there longer than yourself ?—Sv 
have been six years; I believe some have bi 
longer than six years in connection with t 
school, but I do not know exactly in what cif! 
city they have been there for the whole time. 

2953. What is the average length of time th 
a man spends in that class before’ getting’ 


school ?—The time has continually varied; i 


or five years ago, and shortly after the formatt! 
of the Department, I believe the appointmel! 
were very numerous, and the demand for mast! 
was greater almost than they could supply. 
late years, the appointments have been very ™ 
and far between, and of a very wretched 
when they did take place. For instance, a 
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appointments was that of a master 
, most ree Antes to the school at Spital- 
ding His income under the old arrangements, 
; plemented by certificate money, 
bout 75/.; under the new, it is 
y annum. The annual expenses of 
r exceed the receipts, and the com- 
nave resolved to close the school unless 
me improvement takes place. 


954. When a master has been appointed to 


« of the existing schools, I suppose he is 
oak remain for a considerable time in that 
« 3 he not ?—I should imagine that he 
“id be likely to remain there all his life if he 
uted his duties. ths 

5955. Then, when all the existing schools have 
f, filled up, vacancies can only occur very 
ely, except on the formation of any new 
nol, L suppose ?—Just so, or on the death of 
aster or his removal by any other means. 

956. Will not that circumstance in itself 
Fciently account for the masters being ap- 
nied rather so slowly generally from the 
ming class ?—Yes; but I think, in addition 
that, the Department has shown a want of 
srest in the establishment of Schools of Art 


ly. wae 
957. Is it your opinion that the masters in the 
ning class have a right to expect that the De- 
tment will stimulate the establishment of new 
ools, for the sake of providing places for the 
ers in the training class ?—Yes, they. do so in 
ease of the science schools. 
958. In what way do they do that?—I believe 
tlemen in connection with the Department 
el in the country, giving popular lectures on 
nee, and in other ways they stimulate the 
hous localities to establish schools of science. 
959. But you think that there is not the same 
rest shown in the establishment of Schools of 
’—Certainly not; there is scarcely sufficient 
rest shown in the existing Schools of Art to 
p them alive. 
960, Mr. Lowe.] Are you not aware that the 
partment has nothing to do with the establish- 
it of schools of science at all?—I know very 
eot schools of science ; in fact, I have only 
rd it stated that Mr. Buckmaster is in the 
it of delivering lectures on scientific subjects, 
timulate the establishment of science schools. 
961. You do not know whether the Depart- 
t has anything to do with the establishment of 
pols of science or not, as I understand ?—No, 
not know whether or not the Department 
lishes these schools. 
p62, You say that you do not get the full 
‘it from the collections and library; the mu- 
nh IS open, is it not, from 10 o’clock in the 
hing till 10 o’clock at night three days in the 
and from 10 till 7 o'clock on the three 
' days 2—From 10 to 10 three days, and from 
Il 4 on the three other days; in the summer 
I believe it is from 10 till 6. 
p63, I suppose it is not the quantity of hours 
the museum is open that you complain of — 
hree of those days are called students’ days, 
‘hey are ‘supposed to be devoted to the use of 
tts the three other days are free days upon 
‘they are open to the public; upon those 
» "Course, it can scarcely be expected that 


indents can work with any comfort when the 
im is full, 


164. “What is th 
that 4] 


the g 
3. 


the nature of your complaint ; 
1e public are admitted at all ?—I be- 
tatement was not a complaint at all, it 
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was merely prepared in contradiction to another 
statement that we were required in the course of 
our studies to apply ourselves to a knowledge of 
the subjects in the museum, 

2965. Where is that statement to be found ?— 
In Mr, Cole’s and Mr. Redgrave’s evidence. 

2966. Before this Committee ?—Yes, 

2967. A counter statement has been drawn up 


by some students in the school, has it ?—Yes; by 
all, with one exception. 


2968. What was done with that statement ?— ' 


I think it has been handed in to this Com- 
mittee, 

2969. No statement of the kind has ever been 
made to the heads of the Department, has it ?— 
No; but we considered it due to ourselves that 
this Committee should not be misled: as to the 
nature of our studies, 

2970. You said you had been five years in 
training ?—Yes, 

2971. For three of those years you received 
an allowance of 1/7. a-week, and for two years 
25s. per week, making altogether 2702, as I 
calcuiate it; and you received your instruction 
on gratuitously for those years, did you not ?— 

es. 

2972. That is worth 157. a-year to you, is it 
not ?’—Hight pounds I should call it, as, for that 
fee, general students can have all the advantages 
of the training class. . 

2973. That would make upwards of 3007. spent 
upon you ?— Yes, 

2974. Do you adhere to your statement that 
the Department is bound to go on paying you 25s. 
a-week until it can find you aschool?—I consider 
that I have a right to that. 

2975. Upon what do you found that right ?— 
Upon the agreement between myself and the De- 
partment.. 

2976. Will you be so good as to refer me to 
that agreement?—It has no written existence; 
but it can be gathered from the promises of the 
Department as recorded in their minutes. 

2977. Will you point out any minute of the 
Department which promises to give you 25s., 
or any other sum per week, until you get a school? 
—I will look in the Directory for those passages 
to which I refer; this Directory is for 1863, and 
contains the new minutes. 

2978. I suppose there is no such minute, is 
there ?—Not in this book. 

2979. Have you ever seen such a minute ?— 
Ihave seen no minute to the exact effect that 
I should receive 1 7. 5s. a-week; but it is stated 
in the minutes that maintenance allowance will 
be made to pupils entering the training class; 
that payments will be made, varying from 5s. to 
1/. 10s. a-week, upon the condition of fulfilling 
their duties. 

2980. Itis not stated that they have liberty 
to remain all their lives in the training class, or 
until they get a school, is it?—It is stated, or 
given to be understood, that they shall be recom- 
mended to Schools of Art for masterships. 

2981. Will you have the kindness to read this 
passage at page 71 of the Minutes of 1863, which 
has been part of the Minutes of the Depart- 
ment for 10 years ?—-“ It must, however, be dis- 
tinctly remembered, that at the termination of 
the allowance, the Department in no degree 
undertakes to provide or obtain employment, as 
teachers, for the students so trained.” 

2982. You stated, in your evidence, that they 
undertook to provide you with a situation as a 


teacher ; do you adhere now to that statement? 
—I think 
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—I think I stated that we held that impression 5 
that it was our belief that the Department made 
that engagement. The paragraph I have read is 
not to be found in the Directory for 1858, which 
was the latest I could consult before joining the 
training class. 

2983. It was not founded upon that minute, 
] apprehend, was it; can you show me upon 
what it was founded?—I find no reference to 
such a clause in this copy of the minutes. 

2984. I suppose, if you do not found it upon 
any particular minutes, you found it upon the 
general justice of the case; you have been taught 
a branch of industry, have you not?—I have 
received an education which fits me for a special 
purpose; I have devoted five years of my life to 
the acquirement of that education; during that 
time I have received an allowance on an average 
of 22s. a-week; in any other situation I might 
reasonably have expected to make at least three 
or four times as much, so that it is tolerably clear 
that I have been under the impression that I had 
a reasonable prospect of obtaining a situation 
from the Department, otherwise I should not have 
sacrificed that amount of my time at that rate of 
remuneration. 

2985. Are you aware that there are 80 Schools 
of Art, and that the Department cannot make 
vacancies in them?—I was not aware of the 
number of Schools of Art when I entered the 
training class. 

2986. You might have been, I suppose ?—Yes, 
I might have found out, I suppose 

2987. They are more numerous now, are they 
not ?—They are. 

2988. Your chances of a vacancy improve in 
proportion to the number of schools, I suppose ? 
—As soon as the schools were established they 
were filled. 

2989. Would you have had them wait until 
you were ready to take them?—In many cases 
the schools have been created and filled at once 
from the training class. 

2990. Are you not aware that the Department 
does not appoint the masters to those schools at all, 
but that they are appointed by the local com- 
mittee of managers ?—I am aware that the De- 
partment has stated so, but they do appoint them 
virtually. 

2991. How do you prove that ?—I have a let- 
ter here from the master of the Dundee School of 
Art, in which he refers to his appointment. In 
the first place, the committee made an application 
to the Department for a master, and they supplied 
a Mr. Croome. The master says, “ He disagreed 
with the committee on the subject of paying a 


retiring pension to the old drawing-master out of 
the fees, and left, the committee paying his ex- 
penses, which, with the cost « f casts, &c., about 


exhausted their funds; they subsequently adver- 
tised for a drawing-master without requirmg a 
certificated teacher; they were unable to obtain 
any competent person, although they offered the 
whole of the fees, without deductions of any kind, 
as the class had not exceeded 30 for some years, 
and the income was under 70/.; the advertise- 
ment was well known in the class at Marlborough 
House, in which I then was, and I thmk some of 
the students answered it, but on learning the par- 
ticulars did not think the appointment worth 
applying for. About the end of 1855, or the 
beginning of 1856, the committee applied, for 
the second time, to the Department, and I was 


recommended, the terms being half the fees of 


the Central School, and the whole of those of the 


public schools. I had the following objec 


the appointment : first, I had been little 4 


than 12 months in the training school,” Oty 
2992. What is the bearing of those obj... 


upon the subject which this Committee hag , 
consideration?—It is to prove the fact o¢ ;" 
having no choice in the acceptance of this g¢ 
After due consideration, I wrote a lettey to i 
Dundee committee declining to accept , ty 
terms than those of their advertisement, anq i 
to show Mr. Cole the letter before sending. 
He was very angry with me, and spoke harsh 
and rudely, as I thought; the substance ¢f k 
observations was, that it showed great anda, 
in a young untried person, in my subording 
position, to write in such terms to gentlemen, 
standing, such as those who composed the Dunk 
committee. Mr. Redgrave, and, I think i, 
Bowler, came in while we were speaking 2 
said afew words kindly and politely to me. Ty 
all urged me to go to Dundee at once, altho 
I represented that it was unworthy of the Th 
partment to send their certificated art-maste; 0 
less favourable terms than those offered by publ 
advertisement to private drawing-masters; {h, 
said that the Department was a new insti, 
tion, that the public had not yet found out 4 
superiority of their trained teachers, and thy 
I had better see the committee and make 
best terms I could for myself. Finally, }, 
Cole said that, if I sent the letter, the Depa, 
ment would have no more to do with me, a 
told me to decide either to go to Dundee or 
leave the training-school.” 

2993. Does that prove that the Departmg 
appoints to those situations ?—I take it that 
shows that Mr. Kennedy had very little toj 
with his own appointment. 

2994. My question is, does that prove that t 
Department appoints to these situations !—Vy 
tually. 

2995. Does not it prove that if a master refug 
a situation which the Department thinks 
ficiently good he will not continue in the trainiy 
class, and not that the Department appoints4 
those situations ?—It proves that the master ly 
no choice as to accepting a situation which t 
Department offers him; it amounts to a comm 
for him to take it. 

2996. It proves that if a master refuses to! 
cept what the Department consider a sufficiel 
offer, the Department will not continue him intl 
training-class at the same cost; but does not 
letter itself prove that the Committee appoint 
the master in that case, and not the Departmel 
—I do not think so. 

2997. The long and short of it, as I understt 
it, is this: you have been taught a professil 
more than 300. of public money has been 4 
pended upen you, and, in consideration of th 
facts, you claim to be maintained by the public 
the rest of your life in the training-class, if yf 
choose to stay there ?—I consider that I 
done quite work enough for the 300 /. that J li 
received. 

2998. Mr. Potter.| You consider that youl 
been deceived, in point of fact ?— Certainly. 

2999. There may have been an error m J" 
opinion, but you have been misled; that 181 
view ?—Certainly. When I entered the class 
did not look into the minutes, and endeavoll’ 
find any quibble or loophole by which the * 
partment might get out of the engagemen 
considered that there was a fair offer 10 me) 


; ; ib 
place myself at their service, and underg® ' / 
¢ t 
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eo of training, and accept the duties they had 
urse : while in traiming. 

give Do you consider that the Department 
300 roduced an over supply of masters now ?— 
Me think there is an over supply now tod do 
Os lieve that there will be situations for all 
tbe n in the training-class. 
he You do not see any reasonable chance of 
3001. an appointment yourself, at a fair re- 
pi salary ?—Not for some time. 
a Mr. Arthur Mills.| I find in one of the 
se ', these words: “ Students, when they have 
nou *d the first certificate, are eligible to com- 
are weekly allowances according to their pro- 
"+, the school, and the certificates obtained 
te 10s, 158. 208., or 258., in return for 
‘ch they have to perform certain duties as 
He and must engage to accept the situations 
ite they are recommended ;” was it that 
nie which you alluded to as one of the 
nD ites upon Which you relied ?—I have not seen 
; Directory of 1863; the minutes are entirely 
trent, Lhe statement was, that the allow- 
es varied from 5 s, to 30s., and there was no 
dition as to our having obtained the first cer- 
i With regard to competing for weekly 
yances, how many years do you say you have 
n in the training-school?—Five years. 
2004. Did you compete for the weekly allow- 
e?—I may consider that I competed for the 
wance when I sent up the works for the first 
tifeate from the Dundee School of Art. I 
; told by the master of the school in which I 
died, and I found it corroborated-in the 
nutes, that if I submitted works which showed 
art-power, or ability of a certain degree, the De- 
tment would consider my claim to be admitted 
he training-class. I submitted the works re- 
ived for the first certificate, and was, in conse- 
nee, requested to present myself for examina- 
I passed the examination successfully, and 
simmediately put upon the 20s, list. 
5005. Do I understand that you were upon 
at you call the 20s. list for three years ?— 


s. 
8006. Mr. Lowe.| And then upon the 25s. 
for two years ?—Yes, 

007. Mr. Trefusis.| How many years out of 
five during which you have been in the Col- 
e were you eximaped. in parochial teaching ?— 
e first 18 months. 

008. At three schools ?—Yes, at three schools. 
8009. Schools paying 5 /. a-year ? —Yes. 

3010. Have you done any other work for the 
partment ?—I have been pupil-teacher in two 
erent rooms; in the Architectural Room, and 
he Elementary Room. 

011, Have you given any lectures ?—I have 


en lectures on geometry and perspective for 
last two years. 
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3012, How many lectures have you given ?— 
One lecture a-week. 

3013. Upon one subject?—Yes. The first 
year, I think, the lecture was upon one subject 
one week, and the other the next. The last year 
in which I delivered those lectures the two 
hours were divided, the first being devoted: to 
geometry, and the second to perspective. 

3014. Have you received anything for those 
lectures?—Nothing beyond my weekly allow- 
-ance. 

3015. Mr. Lowe.| What was the date of the 

letter you read from the master of the Dundee 
school ?—The 29th of April 1864. 
_ 3016. Are you aware what that gentleman’s 
imcome was in 1863 from his school ?—I have no 
means of knowing exactly ; I believe he has been 
receiying from 3001. to 4007. a-year. 

3017. I find, in the Report of the Department 
of Science and Art of 1863, that the total amount 
of fees in the Dundee School last year was 
464 7.17s.4d., and there is no other master in 
the school ?—Possibly. 

3018. Then he does not appear to have been 
much injured by being made to go to Dundee in 
the manner he relates in his letter ?—Certainly 
not. 

3019. Does he complain in that letter that he 
is badly off now ?—This is his complaint: “ The 
new code is telling véry severely against the De- 
partment’s system; it has reduced the number of 
poor children taught here, as‘reported by the in- 
spector on the 19th instant, from 2,595 in 1863 to 
1,877 in 1864, and there is every prospect of the 
decrease continuing. The advanced artisan class 
is reduced from 20 or 30 to four or five on account 
of the withdrawal of prize studentships ; hence the 
number of works at the last competition for medals 
was only about one-third of that in former years. 
The increase of work in keeping registers and 
books makes it necessary to employ a clerk. The 
payment on results places the master at the mercy 
of the students: e. g., the best of my science class, 
for whom I expected to get 3 l. or 41, refuses, from 
some pique or caprice, to attend the examination; 
I cannot therefore get the money which I have 
earned by teaching him. This is by no means a 
solitary instance; the prizes being now all but 
abolished, the students do not care to go in for 
examination, and the master loses the fruit of his 
labour. Teachers and pupil teachers have be- 
come so indifferent about drawing that their fees 
and bonuses for passing, formerly an important 
source of income, are diminished to little or 
nothing. Finally, the total amount of Government 
aid is becoming so small that, unless there is 
some improvement made, we will shortly give 
up the Government system, poor schools, ar- 
tisan classes, and all the rest of it, remaining 
with the remunerative day-classes and unfettered 
with red tape.” - 
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Jovis, 5° die Mati, 1864. 


MEMBERS 


Mr. Adderley. 

Mr. Bazley. 

Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Edward Egerton. 

Mr. Crum Ewing. + 
Mr. Gregson. 


Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart., In THE CuHarR. 


Henry Cour, Esq., 6. B., called in; and further Examined. 


3020. Chairman. | HAVE you any papers which 
you wish to put in?—I have. They are, first, 
extracts from the Art Directory, containing the 
rules which have been often referred to ; secondly, 
a comparison between the Schools of Design in 
1851, and the Schools of Art in 1863. 

3021. Mr. Potter.| Does that show the costof 
the schools inthe two years respectively ?—Yes. 
{ have, thirdly, areturn of the cost of the National 
Art Training School at South Kensington for the 
year ending 3lst December 1863, giving, as 
was required by the Committee, the names of the 
masters and mistresses; the cost of superintendence; 
the amounts paid to attendants, police, &c. ; the 


“extent of buildings, and the cost of inspection. 


Fourthly, I have a list of the names of the 
students in training, with the sums for mainte- 
nance paid to them weekly, and the number of 
times they have attended at the Art Library, for 
the quarter from the 1st of January to the 30th of 
April of this year. That bears upon the evidence 
of some of the witnesses, as to their use 
of the Art Library (handing in the same; vide 
Appendix). I will also hand in the form of a re- 
turn which, I would venture to submit to the 
Committee, should be from all the 
Schools of Art, and which would enable the 
Committee to compare the state of the present 
Art Schools with their state in 1851 (producing 
a paper ). 

3022. Do you mean to say that that is a form 
which you think that this Committee ought 
to send out to the different schools ?—That 
is the form which, mutatis mutandis, was sent 
out in 1853, and will be found filled up and 
printed in the annual report of that year. 

3023. Mr. Maguire.| Can you give a return 
showing in detail the cost for 1862 and 1863, of 
the examples.and diagrams of science and art 
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Mr. JAMES BRENAN, called in; and Examined. 


3028. Chairman.| Anz you the Master of the 
School of Art at Cork ?—I am. 

3029. How long have you held that position ?— 
Nearly four years. 
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Mr. Tite. 


objects and art catalogues granted and circyly 
to the local schools, excluding of course the | 
Museum; I find that the amountis put doy] 
£.16,000; I want the detail of the amouy 
the cost of the objects given to each school} 
To enable that return to be made out accurgid 
it would be necessary to give full particulay, 
the whole of the expenditure. When an oj 
is purchased and placed in the Museum, that (jj 
not comprise the whole use that is made 
Take for instance, the Cologne Shrine, cost 
between 2,0002. and 3,000 2. ; that object, 
though placed in the Museum, was sent to 
Sheffield school. Therefore, it would be imposii 
to say what objects were specifically sent toschil 
and the cost of them; it would be a fallacig 
return. But what could be done with pet 
accuracy would be, to give the full details of 
expenditure of that 16,000 2. 
3024. Yourreturn will state what examples, th 
diagrams of science and art, and what objects 
art, were sent, or given, or circulated to li 
schools, and their value?—Yes. We can ai 
the cost of those objects which were actutl 
given to local schools. There would be no ti 
culty in'that. 
3025. I want to ascertain how much of ii 
16,0007. was so expended ?—I can give thit 
that is all that is required. ull 
3026. You may state anything else besite 
you like; what I ask for is this, the names of 
the schools to which objects have been sent, 4 
the value of the objects sent to all of them’ 
will give that; that, of course, will include pa 
schools. 
3027. It would include all schools?—Ev§ 
thing except the South Kensington School. | 
will take some little time to prepare, but ¥ 
be done. 


3030. Mr. Maguire.] How long has that si 
been established ?—As a School of Art, # 
1850. if 

3031. How is that school supported!—" 

supp" 
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at present principally by a local rate 
the citizens of Cork; a rate levied on 
ed by the Corporation. 
Mr. Ewart’s Act?—Yes, under 
I think the Cork school is 
ost th 
eri Mr. 
B33. That 
re than @ 


: ound. 
ie is the produce from it ?—£, 222 


ear. 4 2 . . 

: is that divided ?—£.172 is paid to 
eee of Art in Cork, and 507. to the Chris- 
p booty the School of Art of the Christian 
‘ihers ?—Les, the drawing school. 

5037. Wypat are the other resources of the 
sol ?-—Lhere are no other resources, except 
we of the students, and some money which 
been received for prizes. I may say that 502, 
received in the last two years from the Mayor 
ork, the president of the school. ‘ 
»038. How many classes have you?—We di- 
e them into the ladies’ morning and afternoon 
s, the male morning and afternoon class, the 
ie evening class, and the mechanical class. 
539, Will you state the total numbers of 
dents for 1861,* 1862, and 1863 ?—The total 
bers that passed through the central school in 
r1 were 1873; in 1862, 259; and in 1863, 218. 
5040, How do you account for the difference 
een the numbers of 259 in 1862, and 218 in 
P32 1__That loss was Mmost altogether in the 
ming class; there was a great depression in 
trade of Cork at the time. 
041, Is that what is called “the artisan 
ks”?—Yes; we call it the evening class in 
rk. 
5042, It is virtually an artisan class ?—Yes. 
3043, The evening school is not attended by 
sons in a better position, is it ?—Yes, it is. 
b044, Asarule, is it attended by such per- 
s?—Since I have been in the school I have 
ays found some persons of a better position 
nding it together with the artisans. 
5045. But the artisans and persons of the same 
ial position constitute the majority, do they 
‘—Yes; I might say they constitute the ma- 
ty. 
046, Will you give me the number attending 
evening class?— The number that passed 
ough in 1861 was 109; in 1862, 146 ;«in 1863, 
D 


047. Do you account for the falling off be- 
ten the year 1862 and 1863, amounting to the 
ober of 40, by the same cause that diminished 
school generally ?— Yes; that loss was only 
In the evening class; our morning classes 
ort up to the same numbers. 
048, As to the practical success of the school, 
mated according to the standard of the Depart- 
nt, can you tell me what have been the results, 
prizes or otherwise, for the three years; will 
} give me the number of medals obtained in 
l, 1862, and 1863 ?—In 1861 we obtained 20 
als; in 1862 we obtained 28 medals; and in 
3, 19 medals, 
049, There is a considerable difference be- 
en the years 1862 and 1863; 28 medals hav- 
cen gained in 1862, and only 19 medals in 
'—Yeg, 


That isa falling off in that year of one- 
‘—Yes, 
eee many medallions did you get for 
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those years?—None in 1861 ; one in 1862; and 
we have had three awards, that is to say, three 
90 gona in 1863. . 
; 2. How many prizes did you obtain? 
ane Pe in 1862 + and 30 in’1868. ie 
- iow many prize.studentships have you 
had P—We obtained seven in 1861, he in 1862, 
and two in 1863. 

3054. How many renewals have you had ?— 
One in 1861, six in 1862, and five in'18¢63. 

3055. Will you explain what you mean by a 
renewal ?—A. student who has passed an exami- 
nation in four papers, and obtained a medal, gets 
a prize studentship, and this entitles him toa 
year’s free admission to all the classes of the 
school ; and on his taking a medal at the exami- 
nation the next year his prize studentship is 
renewed, and so on from year to year. 

3056. In the schools of Ireland, generally, 
what would be the average value to a student of 
this renewal; what ate he save in tuition by 
free access to the schoof ?—From 41. to 51, a-year. 

3057. Would it range from 37. to 57. ?—In the 
Cork school it would be 37. 

3058. According to that he would save an aye- 
rage of 4/. a-year, would he not ?—Yes; in Dublin 
he might save more. I think the fees there are 
re than at Cork. You may take it at from 41, 
to 51, 

3059. How are you paid?—Partly from the 
fees of the students, and partly by the certificate 
money I receive from the Department and the 
allowances. 

3060. How many certificates do you hold ?— 
I hold four; namely, the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 6th. 

3061. What did your income amount to in the 
years 1862 and 1863 ?—From the school fees 
alone, in 1861, it was 1257. 12s. 6d.; in 1862, 
1361. 7s.; m 1863,12572. 16s. 3d.; that is from 
the central school fees alone. 

3062. You had 10/2. upon each certificate ?— 
Yes. 

3063. Therefore you had 402. a-year ?—Yes. 

3064. How much did you obtain for prize 
studentships in the different years ?—In 1861, for 
prize studentships, I obtained 287. 15s.; in 1862, 
12/7. 10s.; and, in 1863, 112. 15s. 

3065. Thena large portion of your income was 
derived from the certificate money, and what you 
obtained by the prize studentships, was it not ?— 
Yes. I can give the amounts for the different 
years. In 1861, I received from certificate money 
and prizes 71/7. 2s.; in 1862, I received 557. 14s. ; 
in 1863, 561. 

3066. Have you made any estimate as to what 
the loss in your income would be to you by the 
alteration of the system under which you were 
appointed ?—I have. I find that the loss to me 
during the four years that I have been appointed 
to the school would have been 1497.17s. I can 
give the loss for each year. 

3067. Would you have lost that amount of 
money from any other cause, do you think, if the 
new Minutes had not been in operation ?—No. 
I take the amount of money that I received, and 
my calculation of what I should have received, 
and that is the difference. 

3068. Will you state the calculation by which 
you arrive at that difference ?—I take the prize 
list for each year, and, according to the new 
Minutes, I have made out the sums that I should 
have received under the new Minutes from the 
same prize list. ; 

3069. Mr. Adderley.] Can you give us the 
proportion of the 1492 upon each head ?—The 
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mecals in 1861 would have brought me, under 
the new Minutes, 61; the prizes in geometry, 
perspective, &c., 32. 10s.; the payments upon 
the poor schools 2/., and the report 10/. 

3070. Does that give 212. as compared with 
165 1. 2—No, 212. 10s. as compared with 71 J. 2s. 

3071. Mr. Maguire.| Instead of 4071. a-year, 
you obtain now 107. for the report; doyou not? 
—Yes. 

3072. What is your own opinion as to the 
change by which certificate money is abolished ? 
—My opinion is that it is unfairly abolished. 

3073. On what ground do you base that 
opinion?—On various grounds. First, I was 
always led to understand when I was a student in 
the Department of Science and Art that the certifi- 
cate money was permanent. 

3074. Was that stated to you ?—I remember 
distinctly in 1855 or 1856 the head master of the 
School of the Department of Science and Art at 
that time at Marlborough House, telling us that 
every certificate was worth to us a certain amount 
of money, about 3002. I think he said that 
we might regard it in the same light as if it were 
in the funds. ' 

3075. What was the head master’s name?— 
Mr. Burchett. 

3076. Did he incite the boys to increased 
exertion by holding out to them the prospect of 
obtaining an advantage, which would be equal to 
so much money in the funds?—Yes, I have stated 
what he said for that purpose. 

3077. Will you state, as exactly as possible, 
what the master did say to the students ?—Itis a 
long time ago, but to the best of my belief he 
said, “ Well, you had better work hard for your 
certificates. This ought to induce you to work 
very hard to gain certificates, because every 
certificate is worth to you as much money as 
3007.” (1 think he mentioned that amount.) 
‘You may regard it in the light of a certain and 
fixed sum.” 

3078. He did not represent to you that if you 
succeeded in obtaining a certificate any advantage 
upon that certificate would cease to exist in afew 
years ?—Certainly not. 

3079. Did he represent that it would be as 
permanent to you, as long as you were continu- 
ing to teach a school under the Department, as so 
much money in the funds ?—So I understood it. 

3080. Do you know that the same impression 


was made upon other students at the same tame? 
a became almost a tradition among us 
who were in the Department School. I remember 


constantly speaking about it at the time. 

3081. When you speak of itasa “ tradition,” 
do you mean that was the understanding amongst 
the pupils ?—It was. 
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linge strengthened 
and confirmed by the nature of the printed agree- 
ment between you and the Department ?—Itwas. 
The printed agreement states that in considera- 
tion of my holding four certificates the Depart- 
ment will pay to me the sum of so many pounds, 
in my case 40/., so long-as I continue to carry 
out the wishes of the committee. 

3083. You think that that was a distinct 
covenant ?—Yes. 

3084. It was the agreement which you 
accepted ?—Yes. 

3085. It was the agreement which incited you 
to greater exertions in order to obtain those 
certificates, under which you were to receive 
those payments ?—Yes. 

3086, Mr. Adderley. | What is the date of the 
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appointment ?—The date of mine is 4 
August 1860. 

3087. Mr. Maguire.| Were the wor 
tuting that agreement distinct and ele 
Yes. 

3088. Under the present system y 
107. for the report, dq you not ?>—Yes, 

3089. Do you think that that is a fyjp 
lent for the loss of the 40 /. that were aid 

: 9 {Uy 

thé certificates ?—I do not. I do not IN 
.s Di 

the 10J. a-year a fair equivalent for the 5,4 
be done in order to make that report, ]; “I 
take at least a day a-week to keep the cad 
which I am now required to keep. omg 

3090, Will that 102. pay you ?—I think, 

3091. The payments upon results aye li 
to the success of the artisan ,class, are they . 
—They are. . Mt 

3092. Will you state to the Committe: ,, 
thing of the results of the artisan class, ang vu 
hopes are held out to you of deriving 4 len 
accession to your income from the results of jj 
class ?—I_ have no hope of receiving any acces 
of income, unless it be a very slight one f, 
that source, because there are no artisans i 
class. In the Irish schools we have a very and 
bond fide artisan class, There are very few wg 
ing men, or men upon whom f could expect 
payment. - 

3093. Do they remain long in the schoyl! 
They do not. Their attendance 1s constagj 
fluctuating, in the summer time especially; if ij 
are wanted to work gvertime they leave ¢ 
school. 

3094... Supposing they do remain in the sch 
have they the same intelligence and _ patience 
the class that attend the school in the day tin 
—No, they have not anything like it. 

3095. Is it an easy or a difficult matter tog 
them to comply with the rules laid down byt 
master, so as to obtain the results for which jj 
Department and you would look ?—No, I finjj 
very difficult. 

3096. Why ?—Very often they do not thi 
the Department examples which are laid downi 
study are exactly what they require ; they com# 
the school wanting to draw some particular 
ample, or to follow some particular course of stl 
something that they think may be very speail 
turned to use in their business, and they obj 
to working merely for medals. I cannot, 
rule, get the artisan class to work for medals 

3097.*if it were known by the artisans ti 
the increase of your income very mainly depen 
upon their labours and their success, do you ti! 
that you would be likely to loose or inctél 
your influence over them ?—I think I shoulll 
likely to lose it materially. * 

3098. Why ?—I know what the feeling wo 
be in the Cork school, and, perhaps, it would | 
the same in every other school. If I askell 
student in the evening class to comment, 
medal drawing, and he knew that my incom! 
part, depended upon his obtaining a medal ! 
that drawing, no doubt he would very soon 
round and say tome, “ You only want to mcr 
your income by these means; it is not for 
good that you require me to do this drawmg; 
would not let them know it in the Cork sc 
I would rather lose the money that I could eH 
upon the results of the artisan class in thats 
than let it be known that my income depe™ 
upon their exertions. : a 

3099. Their knowledge that your neon 


to depend upon their exertions, and a oni 
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rticular course, would be fatal to 

‘1 the school ?—Yes. 

ou say that deliberately to the 
00. Dor do. 1 should lose my position in 
net hink that the abolition of prize 
be useful and beneficial to your 


ee 
ontships W? ntrary ?—It has already proved 


I, ii pe” shown by the number of medals 
reverses all; there is a dirference in the nuth- 
si vials between last year and the year 
i mate? the reason of that was, that in the 
re, ms of last year the students heard that 
studentships were to be taken away, 
— sequently lost at least five or six of my 
wens in consequence of that change 
ee the ‘school altogether. I find that the 
ene of prize studentships has had a very 
effect upon my school. 
99, In reference. to the number of medals, 
ou state to the Committee the number of 
pls you have obtained for the last three years ; 
nk you said in 1861 there were 20 ?—Y es, 
, 1861; 28 in 1862 ; and 19 in 1863. 
03, Do you attribute the falling off mainly 
» abolition of prize studentships *—I think I 
+ attribute it totally to that. 
04, Do you know any circumstances which 
fy that assertion ?—I do. I know that the 


ng in my school has been very strong indeed 
st the abolition of prize studentships. 
(5, What is the value to the school, as well 
the master, of a prize studentship ?—The 
ol received 12 owt of every 5 J. that was 
when a student took a prize studentship; 
they received.a share of the other 1/ that 
paid upon a renewal. 
10¢. How much did the master receive ?— 
ceived 47. out of the 5 7. 
107. If there were a renewal of a prize’ stu- 
ship, giving the studenta right to attend the 
ol for another year, did that bring an addi- 
nl 1 1. to the school ?—Yes. 
108. That now is taken away from the school 
he recent Minutes, is it not ?—Yes. 
109. Do you think that the substitution of 
I scholarship for prize studentship is a suffi- 
t compensation either to the school or to the 
er?—I do not. 
110. Why not?—The pupil teacher in my 
ol received 20 7. a-year from the Department, 
at the commencement of this year, when the 
hartment withdrew the 20 /., we had to dismiss 
| for we had no money to pay him with, We 
e not claimed a local scholar. 
lll. As to national schools, there are a 
‘iderable number of national schools in. the 
of Cork, are there not ?—There are. 
112, With a very large number of boys 
nding each school ?—Yes; I may say all the 
s of Cork go to the national schools. 
113, In point of fact, there are very many 
sands of children, male and female, attending 
national schools at Cork ?—There are. , 
114, Is the School of Art in connection with 
national schools in Cork ?—We have only 
national school connected with us, and our 
bol is the only School of Art in Ireland that 
4 national school connected with it. 
\15, Therefore, under present circumstances, 
aster cannot hope for a great increase to his 
me from the connection with the national 
Pols of the country ?—No; I should explain 
He. Limerick and Waterford the model 
re are attached to the Schools of Art, but 
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the ordinary parish schools are not in connection Mp, Janwes 


with the Schools of Art in Ireland. : 

3116. In the model schools, the Government 
must have a good deal of control, as those schools 
are under their management entirely 7—Yes. 

3117. In the national schools i 

’ s it depends upon 
the local patrons ?— Yes, 

3118. What has been your success with the local 
patrons ?—When I went to Cork first, I found 
no national school in connection with the School 
of Art; I spoke to the committee about it, and 
they directed me to apply to Mr. Sheridan, the 
district. inspector of national schools for Mun- 
ster. JI saw him, and found that the National 
Board of Education had laid down rules by which 
100 children from national schools should come 
to the central school in the evening to be taught, 
and for which we should receive so much per 
head per annum. I told Mr. Sheridan I thought 
they never would come to the central school at 
night, because these boys being até school in the 
day time, it would be difficult to get them to 
attend at the School of Art at night, their 
attendance there not being compulsory. But he 
would not alter his decision. Several letters 
passed between my committee and the Commis- 
sioners upon the subject, but they would not 
alter their decision, and I was forced to accept it. 
Some of the pupils came to the central school, but: 
after a time they began to stop away, and as 
soon as the winter came on, the girls were with- 
drawn, because the managers of their schools 
did not wish them to remain in the streets at 
night; so that the numbers dwindled away from 
about 70 or 80 down to an average of 23; and 
they only attend from dne school, namely, St. 
Patrick’s. 

3119. In fact, you had no power of compelling: 
the boys or girls to attend ?—-Not the slightest. 

3120, There was no particular desire on the 
part of the managers that they, should attend, 
was there’/—No; some managers objected to 
their being taught altogether. I taught in one 
school for nothing, giving one lesson a-week for 
three or four months, in the hope that at some 
future time the manager might be induced to 
allow his boys to attend at the School of Art; 
but last January twelvemonth he told me he 
would not have anything to do with this matter 
in any way, in consequence of some public 
remarks which had been made about his not 
sending his boys to the School of Art. 

$121. In fact you did everything in your 
power to induce the managers to send their boys? 
—I did everything in my power. I am now 
teaching the girls belonging to St. Patrick’s 
School. The managers of that school seem to be 
the only persons who will send their children to 


me. 

3122. With respect 1o the pecuniary result of 
your connection with the national schools, will 
your tell the ommittee what is the increase to 
your income, which you derive from teaching the 
pupils in that national school?—I receive half 
the amount paid by the National Board for that 
teaching; and that is, perhaps, 67. or 71, a-year. 

3123. All you receive from your connection, if 
I may call it such, with the National Board, or 
the schools under the National Board, is about 
61. or 71, a-year ?—Yes, about 6/. or 7/. a-year. 

3124, Is that in addition to the income that you 
have already stated ?—It is. 

3125. Or rather an addition to the income that 
you had before the new Minutes cut it down ?— 
Yes, [ mean that. 

x 4 3126. Have 
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} Mr. James 3126, Have you any objection to the present lating, the energies of the pupils in yoy, 


Brenan. system of prizes, or to the character of those 
ge et have a great, objection to the system 
5 May by which the same book is awarded every. year to 


a number of students. If a student takes a medal 


r . . § 
—Yes; I have often heard complaints fre 
students relative to the want of change m 
are some stages in which I cannot got," 


: 
dents to compete ; they do not like the asst 


= 


ies ry 
=%* 


this year he gets a book; and next year, if he. that are laid down in those stages, and I Uh 
obtains a medal, he gets one again, and so on. persuade them to work at them, Thee 


These books follow in regular order. In my 
school [ have three members of one family, and 
these three members have now at home three 
copies of the same book; they have a copy a- 
piece, so they go on year after year obtaining the 
same book each. ' 

3127. Does the same student ever have the 
same book twice ?—No. 

3128. You know that three members of the 
same family have received the same book ?— Yes. 

3129. Do you think that the list from which 
the prizes are taken is too small ?—I do. 

3130. Would you suggest that the list should 
be more varied?—I would. I received this cir- 


tired of having the same example Year| 
rear, a 

3140. As to the character of the examp|e 
you think they are good or bad, asa rule, 
a rule I think they are bad. I know we 
cases where they are very bad. There ig , the 
leaf sent down in a certain stage for shad 
leaves from the cast. I think that is a yo, 3 
example; I got some casts of the hike, 
from a man in the Vauxhall, Bridge-roaq_* 
I had no idea that. the Department cast y,,. 
very bad until I saw the others. 

3141. If one of your pupils made a suocg, 
drawing from that cast which youso highly pry 
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cular from the Department on the 5th August, 
1863 (producing a paper), I.recerved one in 1862, 
and they sent a list of five books, from which they 
said one was to be chosen, I went round. to all 
the students who were to get books, and they 
chose a book each from this lst; but when the 
books were sent down I found that the books 
must be taken in the order in which they are 
stated in this paper; in fact, that we were not 
allowed to choose from them. 

3131. Then you would recommend that the 
list should be more extensive and more varied ?— 
I would. 

3132. Would a pupil get as much for one medal 


as for half-a-dozen meddls at present?—No, If 


a student obtains medals for four or five drawings 
he only gets one prize; thatis,one medal, or one 
book. ‘The stages in which he or she has been 
rewarded are written down in the book, but he 
or she gets only one book; the prize is of exactly 
the same value_as if only one. medal had been 
-obtained, 

3133. Last year did you know cases of students 
in your school who. took four medals, and received 
but. one: book ?—Yes. 

3134. What has been the practical effect of 
that, upon the students ?—The effect.of that in 
our school has been to prevent them from working 
so hard for medals as they otherwise would have 


done. ‘They are quite content to have one, or at 
most: two, drawings for a medal. 

3135. Can you state a case.in which it, has been 
said to. you by a student,, that. there. was, no 
necessity for increased exertion, because there 


was only the same result to. be derived from four 
prizes as from one ?—-l have'a student in my 
who, m 1861 or 1862, 1 am not: sure 
which, obtained four medals for four. drawings, 
which she had sent in, but.she found that sheyonly 
received one prize, and consequently. lastyear 
she was quite content to do one drawing. She 
said she would not do more as it closed up the 


school, 


eS 


would that be attended with any advantaoe, 
the pupil, save the mere progress in his 
power of drawing !—No;, he or she woul, 
get a medal for it. 

3142. He would get, a medal only on en 
vouring to make+a. drawing from. the very |g 
cast ?—Yes, in that case, 

3143. With regard to the other drawings y 
casts, do you think them good or bad ?—The ea 
of figures which are sent. down from Mey 
Brucciani are very bad; the discobolus is y, 
bad; they are wretchedly bad casts compare; 
the beautiful ones which we are in possessio,; 
already. 

3144. Then the casts sent down by the Depa, 
ment, from which your pupils must draw in oy 
to obtain a medal, you say are bad ?—I consi 
them so. 

3145. Do you know, from your own expaj 
ence, that it-would be very easy for the Depa 
ment to re-place those bad casts by real 
valuable casts ?—-I think they, might have mi 
better ones; I! know they» could have: my 
better casts of leaves from: nature if they x 
down such casts of leaves as 1 bought. 

3146. Was it ever suggested by you, or byt 
Committee, that there should be a change in the 
examples?—It was; we wrote: about it k 
December. | The inspector’s» report: had be 
sent down to us, and in that report the inspeti 
regretted that the casts were not utilised to 
greater extent by the students. 

3147. Which casts? —The magnificent ct 
we have in Cork ; our own collection. ' 

3148. Is there not in Cork a very spletil 
collection of casts?—The best in the kingdom! 
think. 

3149. Can you state something of the hist 
of those casts?—They were cast, under 
direction of Canova, so I have heard; the} 
were sent to England by Pope Pius’the Sevell 
as apresent to’ George the Fourth. George tt 


stages too soon. 

3136. You think then that it has a discourag- 
ing effect ?—I think so. 

3137. Do you know practically that it has ?— 
I do. 

3138. It deters pupils from inereased exer- 
tions ?—It does. 

3139, With regard to the examples, is there a 
complaint that there has been no change for years 
in the examples, and do you consider that that 
want of change, and that monotony has had an 
injurious effect in depressing, rather than stimu- 


Fourth gave them to the Cork Institution! 
consequence of the influence of Lord Listowd: 


3150. They have been given to the Cork Inst 
tution ?—Yes. 

3151. Mr. Tite.|. They are not architectu 
are they ?—No, they are statues; they wet 4 
for the Vatican to replace the marbles ™ 
away by the French. 

3152. Mr. Maguire.| When the 
marbles were restored, at the close of th 


those casts were sent to England, and Bt 
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the Fourth to this institution, were they 
orge hey were- 
! ae the inspector under the Department 
p159: eference to those casts, and speak of 
ce any ee of utilising them?—He did. 
advantage “what: he-aaid 
bis4, Will you state what he said, and under 
BLS - umstances his remarks were made ?—He 
me +, wasasubject of regret that the magni- 
ee llection of casts in possession of the Cork 
ae not utilised to a greater extent by the 
Hee those were nearly his words. 
1155. Those casts are not in the list of the 
| artment, are they ?—No. : 
56. If your pupils make drawings of any of 
o casts, they derive no practical result from 
hey cannot get any prize ?—No; I do not ex. 
bal for a prize. 
e em vonomael your students to draw 
merely in order to teach them to draw more 
feotly o__Precisely. 
158, What would you suggest in reference to 
ke and other casts ?—I think that there might 
» larger number of casts, and better ones, put 
1 on the list of examples. 
159. First of all, you say that there should be 
er casts ?—I think that the casts throughout 
country generally ought to be better casts. 
10. And you would recommend greater 
ety ?—I_ would recommend greater variety, 
nuse we have very fine casts from which we 
Id get very good drawings made if the list was 
er, and if some of those statues were included 
he list. 
161. Have you received many contributions 
the Department for the Cork school, or 
ks and objects of art, either as a loan or 
prwise ?—We received, as a loan, three or 
landscapes and three studies by Mulready. 
162. With regard to the landscapes, were 
ie works of real merit ?—They were not 
ight so in our school; two of them at least 
e not. 
163. Were they works of a class that some of 
r own pupils might excel ?—I think so. 
164. Do you know that ?—I do. 
165. Were they considered by the best pupils 
eschool to be inferior ?——They were. 
166. And not examples such as the Depart- 
t ought to have sent ?—Precisely. 
67. You have never received good casts from 
Department, and you have neverreceived the 
of good paintings ?—With the exception of 
painting by David Cox. 
68. That was the only one of such merit as 
think the Department ought to send ?—Yes, 
one or two by Prout. 
bide. spoke of some of Mulready’s draw- 
'—Yes, 
10. What were they ?—Studies from the 
in chalk. 
71, You had the loan of how many of them? 
think three, 
72, How many are there altogether ?— 
ut Six, 
73. For how long had you the loan of those 
ei—They were lent for a period of eight 
8 each. 
74, When was that ?—I think it was in 1862. 
ave you applied for them since ?—I 
a applied for them in 1863, but I did not 
m. 


76. Did you apply again ?—I did. 
/40w many times did you apply for them ? 
ppied three times in 1863 for one of them. 
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T had a student who was very anxious to make a 
drawing from one of them for the medal. 

3178. And you could not obtain them ?—No, 
I could not obtain them. I have the letter which 
I received from the Department in answer to 
mine, 

3179. Has the school from time to time received 
valuable objects of art, either in sculpture, in 
Panne? in porcelain, or in metal work, from the 

epartment ?— We never received any good oil- 
painting from the Department, and that is a thing 
very much wanted in Cork, for I have not a sinele 
picture to put before my students; we have no 
gallery of pictures. 

3180. You mean that you have no collection 
that you could command access to?—We have 
no collection that we could have access to. I 
never received an oil-painting from the Depart- 
ment; we received some electrotypes and some 
books, 

3181. Were the electrotypes good or bad ?— 
I have not seen the originals, but some gentlemen 
on the committee in Cork think them very poor 
indeed, 

_ 3182. Are there gentlemen on the committtee 
in Cork able to form an opinion upon works of 
art ?—-Yes, 

3183. Gentlemen who have extensive and choice 
collections of their own ?—Yes. 
haven Is not Mr. Hewitt on the committee ?.— 

es. 

3185. Has he a remarkably fine collection of 
objects of vertu ?—Yes. 

3186. You have artists and men of letters upon 
that committee, have you not ?—Yes; it was 
a Hewitt’s opinion that these works were very 

ad. 

3187. Did Mr. Hewitt state, in fact, that they 
were mere rubbish?—These were almost his: 
words, I believe. 

3188. I think since this Committee has been 
sitting the Department has been wonderfully 
liberal to the Cork school; have you received a 
present very lately ?—Yes. 

3189. Will you describe the character of that 
present to the Committee ?—We received a case 
containing some very old examples, two or three 
copies of shaded drawings, and two or three copies: 
of botanical drawings, and sets of objects, and two 
or three odd leaves out of an engineering drawing 
book; they are not of much use. 

3190. Would youapply to that collection which 
you have so lately received from the Department. 
the very same epithet which Mr. Hewitt applied 
to the other works of which you spoke, and call 
them a collection of rubbish ?—Yes, I did not 
want them; I had the examples already. 

3191. Were they really rubbish ?—One thing 
which has been sent down is very bad, a sheet of 
shaded models: it is of no use. 

3192. The others were inferior, were they not? 
—They were; I have a letter here from Dundee ; 
they say in this letter, “The Department has 
just sent us as a present, a large case and parcel 
containing botanical and physiological diagrams, 
German building toys, odd plates, obsolete ex- 
amples, old models, &c., which must have cost. 
15/. or 201., and which are so far from being of 
any use that they are seriously in our way.” 

3193. Would that description of the present 
sent to Dundee describe also the present sent 
to Cork ?—I do not think they cost so much; 
we got no German building toys; I think the 
things which we received are rather in the way: 

than 
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than otherwise; I do not know what to do with 
them. 

3194. Mr. Lowe.] Whois that letter which you 
have been reading signed by ?—Mr. Kennedy. 

3195. The master of the school at Dundee ?— 
Yes. 

3196. Mr. Maguire.| Would his description, 
saving the expense, apply to the present which 
you received for the Cork school from the De- 
vartment ?—I think it would. 

3197. With respect to its inferiority and gene- 
ral uselessness, it would apply ?—Yes; it is of 
no use to me. 

3198. Have you any complaint to make of 
your architectural examples; do you think that 
they are such as to inspire in the pupils a love of 
art in architectural design, and to improve the 
general taste, not only of the pupils, but of the 
community at large ?—I do not; they were very 
small in number, and there is only one example 
out of the whole of them that we can ever make 
much use of. 

3199. Which is that?—It is a plan elevation 
and sections of a building intended to be a.small 
barrack; that is the only one which we can make 
any use of. 

3200. Do you consider that constantly drawing 
from that would have an injurious, or a beneficial 
effect upon the taste of a pupil ?—There is no 
taste in it whatever; I do not think it would 
have any effect at all upon the taste, except a bad 
one. 

3201. Is it not the very opposite of tasteful ?— 
T think so. 

3202. Do you think’ it would be difficult to 
have a really good set of architectural drawings 
of an improved kind ?—I ‘do not think it would, 
for last year I was so impressed with the idea 
that those architectural examples were very bad 
that IT applied to the Department for Laxton’s 
examples of building construction, and got them ; 
we are using them now in the school. 

3203. Can you get medals for drawings done 
from those examples ?—No; there is no medal 
given in that stage. 

3204. Do you, therefore, think that the list of 
architectural examples ought to be very much 
extended and improved?—Yes; I think they 
could be easily improved. 

3205. For instanee, is it necessary to have an 
elevation of a villa, or a gentleman’s house, and 

example of shop architecture ?—Yes ; I think 
t xamples of go architecture, ‘ex= 
Grecian, 


Roman, and so’on. 
3206. If you gave a lecture to-morrow upon 
the different styles of architecture, ancient and 
dern, have’ you examples’ to illustrate that 


upon ar- 
chitecturs some this winter; 
and’ I had very great difficulty in illustrating 
them. 

3208. Why ?—I had no examples to put before 
the students; I had to do it almost entirely by 
sketches upon: the black board and notes that. I 
had. 

3209. Will you state where the difficulty ex- 
isted ?—A lecture may be given in amuch shorter 
time, if you can point to an example, and say, 
« This illustrates so-and-so,” but when you have 
to turn round and draw them upon the black 
board, it is very much harder work to the lec- 
turer. 
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in Waterford ?—I have a letter from Mr, My 


3210. Have you ever had the advantag, 
travelling museum in Cork ?—No; 2” 
never had it in Cork. 

3211. From what you had heard of the , 
arising from the presence of that travellj, 
seum in other places, were you much indy, 
apply for it?—No; my committee stew, 
that if they applied for the travelling i, 
we should lose from 407. to 507, and we Pty 
not afford that. Cony 

3212. If the travelling museum were th, 
object of attraction presented to the public, te 
think that a loss and not a gain would he th Yh 
sult of its exhibition ?—I think there would," 
loss; in fact, I have made inquiries from sti 
the schools in Ireland relative to what i 
thought of the travelling museum, and be 
received letters from them about it. m 

3213. It was in Waterford, I think ?_j ‘ 

3214. Have you information about its Dresey 
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in Waterford, in reference to the travelling ty 
seum. I wrote, asking him whether he had q, 
had the travellmg museum in Waterford ny 
whether it was a source of profit, and whether} 
would have it again under the present regultig 
of the Department; he writes this letter, «y 
dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in answering x 
questions about the travelling museum. We hy 
a small collection of objects from the Depa 
ment; and I suppose it is this which has be 
dignified by the name of travelling museum; j 
whole collection could be exhibited very con 
niently in a moderate sized parlour; and 
people of Waterford spoke of it im a toned 
contempt, calling it a collection of ‘ crocker 
We had, however, nothing to pay for it, andi 
dignity of its name gave importance to 
objects which I was able to collect in the neig 
bourhood. The profit, after all was paid, amount 
to about 402; but, as I have intimated, thet, 
velling museum formed a very small part of ty 
exhibition; we would not have it again, if well 
to pay anything to the attendant: as required | 
the present regulations; indeed, I doubt vw 
much whether we would have it on the old ten 
free, unless a much better collection were senti 
us. It was during the month of December ltl 
it was in Waterford.” 

3215. The travelling museum was in Dublt 
I think, was it not ?—It was. 

3216. Does the Department attribute toi 
travelling museum a receipt of 1,096 14s. 2i 
have you seem that in their report ?—Yes; iti 
the Blue Book. 

3217. Do-you think that that peeuniary rel 
of 1,095 1. 4s. 2d. was due’ to the exhilitiont 
that travelling museum ?—I do not. 

3218. What were the facts connected ¥# 
that exhibition ?—There was another: exhibili 
at Dublin at the time; I think it was the Tne 
nial Exhibition of the Dublin Society. 

3219. Was it opened by the Lord Lieutenitl 
—It was. 

3220. If this travelling museum had not bet 
exhibited at that time, would not the ™® 
have been just as large ?—Decidedly, it wl 
that was the opinion of the people: in the plact 
whom I spoke about the travelling muse 
they thought that the travellmg museum was 
noticed much by the ordinary people who fost 
to the place. 

3921. Was not it, in fact, all exhibited upon 


stand ?—So I heard. | 
3922.9) 
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Do you think it is fair to attribute to the 

“of that travelling museum the gross 

O° obtained by the exhibition of which it 
5a part 7..-1 do not. 


a ph Is not it calculated to lead people astray ? 


i ears" -ou know of your own knowledge 


vy other place the exhibition of the 
ae ded with anythi 

‘elling museum was attende Raia . anything 
ve joss, When it depended upon itself alone 
eo ng the public ?—We calculated that if 

attracting the pu fi tI} eakdt 

prought it to Cork for a month we should lose 
re than 502. by it. : 

995. Being connected with some great cattle 

= or other exhibition, which, under any 

Dy ‘jstances, would attract a large number of 
wey ‘tmight be some little additional induce- 
sé we a few people to aitend ?—Certainly. 

996. And no more than that ’—A few people 
sbably would take an interest in the collection, 
jcome tosee it. 
b997, Therefore, if there were a large cattle 
Aower show, and if atthe same this travelling 
iseum happened to be in the place, would you 
nk it fair toattribute to the exhihition of the 
yelling museum the entire financial results of 
| cyeater exhibition, of which it only formed a 
all part 2—I do not think it at all fair. 

998, You think it is misleading people ?—I 

k so. 

3999, In reference to design, do you think the 
partment does enough to stimulate the study ot 
ion?—We have very little opportunity in 
rk of designing, it is not required much in the 
ce, we have no manufactures; we have some 
dents who have taken medals in design, but 
pre are no means of appplying the designs. 

230. Do you think, upon the whole, that the 
ult of the new Minutes will be injurious to your 
nool rather than otherwise ?—I do. 

3231. Is that the opinion entertained by the 
mittee as well as by yourself?— The opinion 
ertained by the committee is this, that if the 
Minutes are put into force they will have to 

se the school. 

3232. Even though they receive 172 /. a-year 

m the rates they would have to close the 
ool ?—Yes, for we can barely keep out of debt 
present. 

3233. You have to pay a large annual rent, 
re you not?—We pay 60/. a year rent out of 
» 172 1. derived from the local rate. My 
hmittee think that they ought to receive a 
hut equal to the amount which they raise them- 
es, 
B234. Whether holding that opinion or not, 
ty hold this opinion at least, that the new 
nutes will operate prejudicially to the school ? 
hey do, 

p235. Are you authorised to speak in the name 
the committee, and to express that opinion 

n their part ?—I am. 

6236. Will you state what their opinion is ?— 
ett opmion is that they ought to receive an 
ount from the Government equivalent to the 
a which they raise themselves in the locality, 
|means of this rate under Mr. Ewart’s Act. 
te Mr. Lowe.| That is 1721. is it not ?— 


B238, Mr, Maguire.| Is the Belfast school in 
stence >It is not. 


P239, How long has it ceased to exist ?—For 


T or five years, 
Ars, 
58. 


I am pretty sure it is five 
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. 3240. Do you think that there is very much 
chance of its revival ?—I think not. 

3241. Will you state to the Committee your 
reasons for forming that opinion ?—I have a letter 
from Mr. Vance, the late secretary of the school, 
which I] received a short time ago, in which he 
says nothing about reviving it. He merely 
speaks of the closing of the school, and. inti- 
mates that there was not the slightest chance of 
any school being established there, as the people 
would never support it. 

3242. You have yourself information from 
Belfast, which led you to believe that there is no 
chance of a revival of that school ?—I have been 
told that the casts and objects belonging to the 
school have been given away to some private 
person in Belfast. 

3243. Do you think that the number of five 
schools in Ireland is a number upon which the 
Department might pride itself ?—I think not. I 


~ think a good many other towns in Ireland ought 


to have Schools of Art. 


: mae Five you think is a small number ?— 
0. 


3245. Is it your opinion that the Department 


ought rather to encourage adiffusion of Artamongst 


the middle classes of the community ?—It is. 

3246. Will you give your reason for forming 
that opinion ?—My opinion is that the middle and 
upper classes are the consumers of all objects to 
which art may be applied, and unless the middle 
and upper classes have their taste formed, they 
certainly will not know a good thing from a bad 
thing, so far as regards design. I think that the 
Department ought to commence with the middle 
classes. 1 do not object, at the same time, to 
teaching the lower classes. I think it does a 
great deal of good, but I think the middle classes 
ought to be especially the object of their care. _ 

3247. Do you think that it is wise on the part 
of the Department to limit the payment on results 
to the artisan class ?—I think not, because they 
really form in my case a very small part of the 
school. 

3248. Have you anything to add to what you 
have stated, as to the applications you have made 
to the Department for works of art ?—No, 1 
think not. 

3249. Have you at any time remonstrated 
against the character of the examples sent to you ? 
—No, we did not remonstrate ; we did not think 
it of any use; we had to take them when they 
came down. | 

3250. You thought, as I understand, that there 
was no use in remonstrating ?—We did. 

3251. Did any practical result follow from the 
suggestion of the inspector as to the use of your 
casts ?— We received a letter from the Depart- 
ment, in which they say they cannot increase 
the number of figures in the stage. It is a 
letter from Mr. M‘Leod, the assistant secretary, 
dated 21st January 1864, in which he says, 
« Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 15th instant ; and, in reference 
to your observations on the limited number of 
figures selected for competition in stage 8, to 
state that this limitation is necessary to the 


accurate comparison of works in competition. I. 


am to.add that time studies executed from other 
figures in the presence of the inspector do also 
compete for medals, and that it is proposed to 
encourage the obtaining of the power of making 
good time drawings by giving national medals 
also.” 


¥Y 2 3252. Therefore 


Mr. James 
Brenan. 
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Mr. James 
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3252. Therefore no practical result has fol- 
lowed from that suggestion of the inspector ?— 
No practical result has followed as yet. 

3253. Do you practice as an artist ?—I do. 

3254. If you had no practice as an artist, in 
plain words, could you remain in Cork; would 
your income, derived from the school, support 
you ?—I do not think it is sufficient. 

3255. You have received nothing out of the 
rate, have you ?—Nothing. 

3256. You get a portion of the fees and that is 
all, is it not ?—I get three-fourths of the fees, 
and half the fees from the national schools. 

3257. And nothing more? — And nothing 
more, except any payment there may be upon 
the results, and the certificate money. 

3258. Would you, in fact, think ‘it worth your 
while to remain as master of that school if you 
had no other means of adding to your income ?— 
No, T should not. 

3259. You think that:you have been treated 
unfairly by the abolition of the certificate money, 
and by the advantage which you received from 
the prize studentships being taken away ?—TI do. 

3260. Have you any statement to make, or any 
suggestions that you can offer to the Committee, 
derived from your local experience ?—I think 
that the new Minutes can’ scarcely be made to 
apply to Ireland, inasmuch as' we have no ar- 
tisan class, so to speak; and inasmuch as the 
National Board has made no arrangements, or 
will’ make no arrangements, with us by which 
the children ‘of the ‘national ‘schools may be 
taught; the arrangement they have ‘already 
made having fallen through and become virtually 
nothing. ‘Lhen® if the Department ‘says, We 
will pay you upon the results of teaching. poor 
schools; and if we have no artisans (I may ‘almost 
say we have none), and no’ national schools im 
connection with us, it is simply taking away from 
us the money that we received before. 

3261. Would the same observation apply to 
any community in which there would be the 
same difficulty in gathering together a class of 
artisans, or establishing a connection with paro- 
chial or Government schools ?—Yes, the very 
same objection must apply. 

3262. L believe the Cork school has succeeded 
in turning out a good many masters, has it not? 
—It has; it has turned out seven or eight. In 
fact, a large proportion of the masters at present 
under the Department of Science and Art have 

I think there 
seven from Dublin. I myself came from the 
Dublin school originally. , 

3263. Do you attribute the number of masters 
and the success of the school to the operation of 
the system under the former Minutes to a certain 
extent ?—-I do. 


Tt ® } 
turned out by Lrish schools. 


| } | 


Do you think tl the new Minutes will 
have the effect of producing the same- result’ as 
that you have now stated; that is to say, of turn- 
ing out as many masters?—I do not. I have 
several students in my school who are pretty far 
advanced, but none of them think for a moment 
of applying to the Department for admission to 
the training class. 

3265. Why is that ?—They think that, the cer- 
tificate money being abolished, there is vew little 
hope of any fixed payment for them from the 
Department in any way, and they think it is not 
worth their while to take it up. 


3266. You think that the operation of the new 


Minutes will be prejudicial to the gue 
character of your school, do you not ?—J] ny il 

3267. Mr. Lowe.| You have, I think " 
your school about 218 pupilsin the day-sch ae 
218 pupils passed through the school in 1863) 
one time in the school there is an ayer 
dance of about 150. 

3268. Of those 150, how many belong , 
artisan class ?—In the evening class the til 
have been, in 1861, 109; in 1862, 14¢. 
1863, 106; those were the numbers that au 
through the school in the year. No i, 
counted twice, but there are not thege shail 
in the school at any one time, Thy 

3269. How many of the morning PUPIls yr 
be artisans ?—I do not think I could count 9 
that is to say, nota lond fide working may. 


a ge atts 


3270. In the evening class’ there® wouq, 
how many at one time ?—At one time T shy 


say about 50 or 60 altogether ; perhaps the 
portion of working men out of that number y, 
be 25 or 30; about half would be actual Work 
men. : 

3271. Then I suppose it is in the refys 
payments for the teaching of people aboveg 
artisan class that these’ Minutes act’ so prejn 
dicially upon your school? — Yes, precisely, 

3272 1 understand that in the’ morniye 
have got about 150 persons, what’ class of life 
those persons belong to ?—We have ‘not 150 q 
dents attending the school at one timie 5 ‘abouty 
to 90 are/attending the school at one time, 

3273. Mr. Adderley.) The numbers which yt 
have mentioned before are the numbers yh 
passed through the ‘school in the’ course of’, 
year ?-—Yes. 

3274. Mr. Lowe.]|) You say that: 218° pay 
through the school in the course of the year! 
Yes, that isthe total morning and evening:j 
the morning 111 passed through the school in 
year. 

3275. And there would be about 80 or 90j 
attendance ?—Highty altogether. 

3276. What class of life do they’ belong to! 
The middle and upper classes. 

3277. How much do they pay in’ fees, abit 
125 1., do they not, or is something to be deduei 
from that for what the artisans pay ?—Thatw 
my portion of the fees. 

3278. What are the fees that the 80 orf 
pupils pay ?—For 1863, it was about 1061. 

3279. That is not your share; that: is’all ti 
they paid?—That is all that they paid’int 
morning classes only. 

3280. Then they pay a little more than 1lp 
head; is not that the case ?—Not quite ] 
a-head. | 

3281. Do you think that a high fee for per 
to pay in the upper and middle classes for # 
instruction as you can give ?—I do not think 
I think we charge very low fees in Cork. 

3282. Then if the school is shut up, 1 will 
because those persons are not willing tf 
higher fees, will it not ?—Yes; it has been tH 
in Dublin. Last year they tried to raise4 
morning fees in Dublin, but there was no att 
ance, and they had to lower the fees. 


3283. You exact as much as you ¢alt 
people to pay, do you not ?—Precisely. 2 
3284, I gather the effect of your eviden™ 
be this, that the injury that the Minutes dn 
because they exclude the upper’ and m™ 


classes from the ‘means of getting Gover 
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for the master who instructs them ?—Pye- 
mts 10 

ip And that the upper and middle classes 
aoe. to contribute more than 1 1. a-week 


a » 

- ing 3 é ° , 
i - cellent instruction which you can give 
he -@ 


Dy, isel so. ae se 
i ne ore that it is absolutely 


nibived that you should go to the national 
ola ee" of the National, Board ?—By 
ot (e National Board. They will pay for 
er iruction given 1D those schools. 
988 Of course, as you truly say, it is im- 
“ble under those, circumstances to get the 
per to come to your school ?—It is: im- 
wire Can you tell, the Committee, the reason 
« sah order was.made by the National Board ? 
happened before my time of going to the 
nol, and, L, know the circumstances only from 
say. There was some difficulty about the 
v attendance of the former master or, pupil 
niet of the School of Art at these schools, 
inspectors Mr. Sheridan, made a report upon 
subject to the National Board. I think there 
| come further difficulty. 
996, With regard to, your certificate money, 
have stated. the case ,as it; appeared to you. 
posing it should be the policy of the Govern- 
t, for other reasons, to abolish these certi- 
tes, can you state upon. what, principle they 
ld compensate, you. for the loss; you ‘have 
vod 2-We think we are entitled to/the certi- 
te payments. Dont 
291.. You would not, 1. suppose, maintain. that 
Government should maintain those, certificate 
ments if, in, the. opinion .of, the} House: of 
nmons, that was not a good, plan of: assisting 
schools; but you,,would say that; you, were 
itled to compensation in. that; case ?—I think 
If they do away with one sort of payment 
y ought to compensate us by, another. 
292, Upon what.principle.would you caleu- 
b the compensation to which you/ would, be 
itled. You would not. say that you should 
e the money without, working for’ \it, I sup- 
e?—No, of course not, I.can searcely sa 
bn what principle the compensation should, be 
ulated. They might pay me upon the results 
he teaching of all classes. 
293. You think that they ought to pay you 
difference between what you get upon results 
| what you get upon certificates. Would that 
your view ‘'—That would be about it. 


294. Mr, Tite} How long has a school of any 
d been established under Government grant 
ork ?—It was in the winter of 1849 the first 
Angements were made, 

295, That is 13 or 14 years ago ?—It was in 
winter of 1849 that it was started. 

296. During that time that has elapsed since 
nthe school has been active and apparently 
ful. Can you give any opinion as to the im- 
vement in publie taste, or otherwise, produced 
it?—I think the public taste has very much 
roved. I think the taste of the Cork people 
scs very high; they are people who are very 
(of painting and music 3 they are people of 
tivated taste, and I find in many cases an 
p ovement in taste on the part of the parents 
children attending the school. [ find in their 
es pictures and. objects,.that. they. have 
chased, aud in many ways which I could 
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not particularise, the result. of. the teaching can 
be seen, 

3297. It has been useful ?—It has been useful. 

3298. That of course does not apply to the 
manufacturing class, or to the production of 
designs or objects of taste as regards manu- 
facture ?—Exactly, 

3299. Are there any large manufactories. of 
furniture ?—No, not that I know of in Cork. 

3300. Still, in a place like Cork, there must he 
a large demand for upholstery for the furnishing 
of houses ?—Yes, but I do not. think a great deal 
of that is done in. Cork. 

3301. Has the decoration of rooms improved ? 
~The papers that they select for. the. rooms are 
much better. I notice a change in that way. 

3302., With regard. to the are); teetural ex- 
amples that you. seek ; do you imag::e. that you 
can teach architecture to the classes.of people who 
come to your schools, except ina. very, general 
way ?-~No, it must be in a| very general way. I 
endeayour,to make my students, as much. as pos 
sible, work from good examples, and. after they 
are able todo that, I. recommend them to. work 
from buildings. 

3303, You, endeavour. to teach. them to draw 
accuratiely-and well, do you not ?--Yes, accurately 
aud well, and practically from actual measure- 
ments. »L.encourage that. as much as possible in 
the sehool. 

3304. You. cannot carry your instruction in 

architecture, very, far,,.can you?—No, 1. find: it 
very difficult to get. buildings to which they can 
have access. ) 
, 3305., So far as you) can. ascertain. there is no 
example furnished, which is of any value to you, 
either, in| the way. of teaching . architecture as a 
fine, \art.. or| scientifically, if I. understand, you 
rightly ?—Not, as. a fine, art,.and not, scientifi- 
cally, :and. therefore, we, got.,the examples. of 
Laxton’s building. construction., I. was, very 
much, at a loss. for examples, and [got those 
through the Department. 

3306. Are you better contented with them ?— 
Yes. 

3307. What do the class whom you teach. be- 
come in after life. Do they become merchants or 
brokers, or do. they belong to the gentry, or 
what ?—Some. are gentry and. some. become 
soldiers, and. some become engineers, and others 
again are in shipbuilding yards of which-we have 
one or two, then others are carpenters and brick- 
layers and soon. Many of my, students attend 
the Queen’s. College, and. are intending to be- 
come either doctors or engineers. 

3308. Can you give the Committee a notion of 
the age of the students who attend your classes; 
from what age to what age do they come?—From 
10 to 35 or 40. 

3309. You have spoken of carpenters and 
builders ; I presume you include stonemasons 
also ?—Yes. 

3310. Have you any of that class ?—Yes, one 
or two, not more; we have a very small number 
of any artisan class. There are one or two of 
each class in the school at one time, and perhaps 
three or four of some classes, and sometimes.a 
dozen men working at the engineering works or 
shipbuilding yards. pet Y sere 

33M. The middle class supplies the principal 

art of your pupils; is not that so?—By far. 

3312. Mr. Potter.] Are you aware that all the 
masters who had annual stipends under the De- 
partment have been superannuated /—Yes. 

x¥3 3313, Can 
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3313. Can you draw any distinction between 
their case and your own?—It struck me that we 
were very much worse off than they were, for 
they received very good fixed salaries, while they 
were connected with the Department, and now, 
at the end of their work, they are superannuated 
upon allowances, sometimes very comfortable 
ones, while we are doing as much, and probably 
more than they did, and work of not so pleasant a 
kind, for the national school teaching is not at 
all pleasant work. We have no fixed payment 
from the Department, and no hope of superannua- 
tion allowances; so that I think we have been 
very differently treated from them. 

3314. Mr. Bazley.| What is the, population of 
Cork ?—100,000 persons. 

3315. Is there any considerable body of indus- 
trial workmen in Cork ?—There is not, I think, 
any considerable body of them. 

3316. Can you state any instance in which 
any particular industry has been. benefitted by 
the Cork School of Art ?—Not to any large ex- 
tent. There are no large manufactories in Cork. 
The only thing of any extent is, that there are 
one or two shipbuilding yards where the con- 
struction of iron ships is carried on. 

3317. Do you think that the shipbuilders have 
been benefited by the School of Art ?—We have 
a constant attendance of shipbuilders at our school. 

3318. Do you think that the carpenters have 
been benefited by the elementary teaching they 
have received from you?—Yes, I know they 
have. 

3319. Mr. Cave.] Are you aware whether there 
were any teachers of drawing in Cork before the 
School of Art was established ?—I do not know. 

3320. Are there any now ?—There are. 

3321. What fees do they obtain ?—I do not 
know. 

3322. Has it ever been said that your school 
was in unfair competition with them?—No; I 
never heard the remark. 

3323. You do not know whether the number 
of teachers of drawing has decreased since the 
school was established in Cork ?—I do not know; 
I know that the morning classes of my school 
have increased amazingly in the last three or four 
years; I have now the largest number of pupils 
attending the morning classes that has ever been 
on the roll. 

3324. I want to know whether you know that 
the number of teachers of drawing has dimin- 
ished since the competition of your Art School 
has been established ?—I say whether 
they have fallen off; I know that many of those 
pupils, who have made up the increase of my 
classes, have come from other masters; I do not 
know anything about it otherwise. 

3325. You do not know the comparative 
amount of fees paid to private teachers and to 
your school ?—I do not. 

3326. Mr. Bruce.| You stated, did you not, 
that the city of Gork rated itself in order to con- 
tribute towards the support of this school ?— 
Yes. 

3327. Will you state where the school is held? 
—It is held in what was the old Custom House 
of Cork, in Nelson-place. 

3328. Whose property is that?—I really do 
not know; we are tenants of the Cork Institu- 
tion, 

3329. What is the Cork Institution?—It is a 
chartered body ; it possesses a charter for literary 
and scientific purposes. 


cannot 
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3330. It is a body apart from the Qo, 
—Yes. p tak 
3331. You stated that the casts tha 
plied to you by the Department were j,,. 
number; you have to contribute a part 
payment for-those casts, have you not) “YW 
not think we have done so since I eam, a1! 
we get our casts on account of the loca] A 
I do not think any casts have been gyp) 4 
the Depar . ic Uppligg, 
partment to us which we haye ,,:,' 
since I came to the school. Prd 

3332. With respect to those scientific qj, 
of which you spoke, which were preg otty 

. 2 Senta 
the Department, those were not paid for lth 
by you !/—No. St 

3333. They were a gift ?—Yes., 

3334. You were probably not aware, whe 
spoke, that they were division of the Propert ' 
maining in the hands of the museum, whig,’ 
presented as a free gift amongst the dig, 
institutions ?—I thought that miglit have \4 
the case; it seemed to me like a division 
property. 

3335. Has religious feeling in Ireland 4,,: 
fluence upon the question of conducting jing 
tion in elementary drawing in the natin 
schools ?—I really cannot say. 7 

3336. Have you known any instances of; 
having affected the question, whether deal 
should be taught or not ?—No, I cannot say ' 
I know of any instances of religious feeling, 
Cork having had anything to do with it; pe 
of all religions in Cork attend the Scho 
Art. 

3337. People of all creeds ?—Yes. 

3338. All equally ?—Yes; Ido not know y 
the reason is why the National Board willy 
agree to the arrangement, or why the many 
of the national schools will not agree to 4 
arrangement of my teaching drawing in thy 
schools. 

3339. You stated that the sum returned inf 
report as having been collected at the exhibit 
of the circulating museum at Dublin was duej 
other causes ?— Yes, so I was informed. 

3340. Have you seen the sums returned) 
having been collected at Limerick, Waterfal 
and Clonmel, respectively, as 1712, 1781, 
188 1. ?—Yes. 

3341. Are you able to say whether those sm 
can be stated as having been collected in req 
of the circulatifig museum, or are they alsoli 
to other causes?—I only know of two ca 
Clonmel and Waterford, and in each of the 
towns they had another exhibition, and they i 
me that the travelling museum formed but av 
small part of each exhibition. . 

3342. The travelling museum formed a potti 
of those exhibitions ?—Yes, it formed a sl 
portion. It was an exhibition chiefly of ls 
works of art. a 

3343. Mr. Maguire.| In reference to religil 
differences, is not the committee of the School 
Art at Cork amixed body, representing all crt 
and races in the community ?—It is. 

3344, Sofar as you know the religious clen4 
never enters into any questions of art ?—Nett 

3345. Are the figure copies in outline the bi 
that can be supplied. sion they not bad 
anatomy, bad in proportion, and bad in dravi 
—I do not think they are good in drawil} | 
think there might be better examples. Tout 
point out many defects in the drawing. [havel 
an opportunity of comparing one drawing i 
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neasts. That is what I think they 
all Apollo; the Apollino, and the 
pe i that is decidedly inferior. I consider 
ee inferior kind. 7 
‘As the school progresses have you any 
“ extending your teaching power, that 
ns Of “of obtaining more masters without 
sed teaching in the national 
g7eNo; we have no chance of getting 
pols" raster unless we have a very large 
ber pene to do in the national schools. 
unt “with regard to the medallion, have you 
- any objection to the character of the 
a n?—Yes, there was a pamphlet written 
< » gainthill, a gentleman in Cork, at the 
fits appearance relative to the medallion. 
pee to excite great annoyance. 
big, Mr. Lite. | Who 1s Mr. Sainthill ?—A 
@ ae of property ; a great antiquarian and 
orate Maguire.| Have you heard that 
* objected to the character of the medallion ? 
pelieve they did at the time; it was before 
we “There is another school, is there not, in 
. ¢9 which the Corporation give 50 /. a-year ? 
rere is tae Christian Brothers. 
351, Isnot that a very successful school ?— 
successful in this way, that they have a large 
Her of children attending the school; it is a 
school for children. 
359, They must attend and be taught, must 
+ not?—Lhey must attend. I think there are 
or 800 children attending it. 
B53 Mr, Adderley. | What do youmean when 
say that the children must attend ?—They 
ompelled to do so by the clergy and their 


nts: 

B54. Mr. Maguire, They teach them in the 
pol do they not ?++Yes, there is a certain hour 
teaching freehand drawing. We have no 
rol over the national schools to compel them 
ome to the School ef Art, whereas, in that 
bol they have the children already upon the 
hnd, and they can teach them in that class. 


355. A certain hour in the day is devoted to 
hing them the elements of drawing, is it not ? 
es, and they teach them the elements of 
ving very well, but they do not teach them 
more, 

356. Are there not a number of children 
hed out from that school every year, who get 
pintments in the offices of architects, and 
ders, and engineers ?—I believe so. 


857. Do you know that lads to the number of 
nthe year pass through that school, in which 
ing is taught, and obtain such situations as I 
described ?—I saw that stated in the news- 


I 
p38. Have you any reason to doubt the truth 
at statement ?—No, 


p99. I believe it was stated by myself ?— 


p00. I had access to the best information on 
subject, had I not ?—Yes. 


61. If I stated that 22 or 23 young lads were 
hved every year into various offices in the city, 
tll such ‘situations as those of engineers, 
ghtsmen,and architects, clerks, and so on, you 
id believe that statement, I having it upon 
ses authority '—Yes. I very often get those 
: i. ne School of Art afterwards, to carry 
3 uch igher, I haye a boy at present in 
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the school who I think is the best boy the 
Christian Brothers have had for some time. 

3362. Mr. Arthur Mills.| You stated, did you 
not, that the children were compelled to attend 
the school of the Christian Brothers. What 
power have the Christian Brothers to exercise 
compulsion upon them ?—They have only the 
power that the clergy can exercise. 

3363. Mr, Maguire.| Do you not mean this, 
bea n gwen having attended the school, and 

: e school, the teachers can appoint a 
fixed time for art education ?—Yes, 
a That is all that you meant, is it not ?— 
es. 

3365. The children, being in the school, are 
compelled. to do what the master wishes, and to 
receive art instruction or any other that he may 
prescribe ?—Yes, 

3366. If the same system were applied to the 

national schools, would the same beneficial result 
follow ?—Yes. 
__ 3367. The children being in the school, could, 
if the masters wished it, receive an art education? 
—Yes, that is what I wish to bring about in 
Cork, to have them taught in the schools. 

3368. Mr. Adderley.| Does this Christian 
Brothers’ School of Art, so far as it goes, injure 
the other School of Art, and draw off the material 
from oe ?—No, I find that very many of the 
boys from the Christian Brothers’ School come to 
me afterwards. I have one at. present, who was 
their best student ; he is employed by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company in 
Cork, and he is attending the School of Art now, 
and learning architectural. drawing. 

3369. Mr. Cave.| It is a feeding school to you 
and rather assists you than otherwise ?—Yes. 

3370. Mr. Maguire.| I believe the Christian 
Brothers have 2,300 boys in the school at Cork ? 
—I believe they have a great many. 

3371. Do you know whether there is a charge 
for admission ?—I do not know. 

3372. You never heard that there was?—l 
never heard that there was. 

3373. Mr. Arthur Mills.| The “ Presentation 
Brothers” have schools at Cork, have they not; 
does the same system prevail there; are they 
taught art?—I think not in Cork, nor are they 
in Limerick; I know that the master of the 
School of Art at Limerick was making a com- 
plaint to me that he could not get leave to teach 
in the Christian Brothers’ Schools at Limerick, 
although he offered his services for nothing. 
I do not think they allow any person to teach in 
those schools, except members of their own com- 
munity. 

3374. Mr. Adderley. | Is the Christian Brothers’ 
art. class, a class. in a large school, oris it a School 
of Art in itself?—It is only a class. The Chris- 
tian Brothers is a large day-school, and this isa 
class in it. 

3375. How does it come under the class of in- 
stitutions for which, under Mr. Ewart’s Act, 
the rates can be granted ?—I am not aware that 
it does. ’ 3 

3376. Mr. Maguire.| The Corporation raise 
2201, a-year, do they not ?—Yes. 

3377. They give 1727. to you, and the balance 
to the Christian Brothers ?—Yes. 

3378. The national schools are quite different 
from these Christian Brothers’ schools ?— Yes. 

3379. The Government could make any ar- 
rangement respecting those national schools if 
they wished, could they not?—Yes, it is my 
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opinion that they could; the schools have been 
receiving money from the National Board; I 
have always been surprised that the National 
Board would not insist upon having instruction 
in drawing given in the schools. 

3380. Mr. Tite. | In the same way as it is done 
by the Christian Brothers ?--Yes. 

3381. The Christian Brothers is a purely 
Roman Catholic establishment, is it not ?—Yes. 

3382. Mr. Adderley.| I want a more distinct 
statement with respect to your income ; did I un- 
derstand that in 1863 itwas 1257. from the cen- 
tral school fees, 407. from Certificates, and 112 
from prize scholarships ?—Y es. 

3383. To which must be added 61. o 
poor children ?— Yes. 

3384. Is there any other addition to be made? 
—£.4 12. for results upon poor schools. 

3385. The whole would amount to about 1861, 
would it not ?—Yes, about that, 

3386. You compared with that a calculation 
that under the new system your receipts would 
be 21/. 10s. on the medals, prizes, report, &c. ?— 
That was in 1861. 

3387. The comparision would be about the 
same, would it not, in the two years?—It is 
nearly the same within a few shillingsin 1863. 

3388. That must be added to the 212. 10s. to 
put it in fair comparison with the 1867. which 
you received under the old system ?—£.130. I 
take the difference between the medals and the 
prizes in that year under the mew system and 
under the old. The loss to me would have been 
49/, 12s. under the new Minutes. My income, 
under the present system, is made up in this 
way; medals 6/.; prizes in geometry, per- 
spective, &c., 3/..10s.; poor schools, 2/.; report, 
101, making 214.10s., as against certificates, 
40/.; prize students, 281, 15s.; and poor schools, 
2/. 7s.; making 71/..2s. The loss would be 
491. 12s. 

3389. Mr. Maguire.| The fees may be taken 


71. for 
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as the same in both years; they haye 
to do with that calculation ?—They ie. 
be less for the future. 

3390. Why ?—Because no students hg: 
to gain‘a prize studentship, I shall log, .° 4 
them. Sony 

3391. Mr. Adderiley.| Who is Mr, Hewit 
seems to be your standard of taste in ¢ by 
The vice chairman of the School of Ay mt 

3392. What is his profession ?—H¢ j, Cry 
rister, a gentleman of high standing, uh 

3393. Mr. Maguire.| Are, there not , 
other gentlemen of taste. on ,the commiti.” 
Yes, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Lane, Mr Bennet, 
Beale, &e., &¢. N 

3394, Are there not several artists ang ,, 
tects ?—Yes, Mr. Atkins. me 

3395. He is a clever nian, is he not XY, 

3396. Mr. Adderley.| Mr. Hewitt see, 
nave condemned every cast example, and me 
that was sent ?—No; chiefly the electroty eg : 

3397. Has he praised anything sent be 
Department ?—I do not recollect his praisin, 
thing. - 

3398. Mr. Maguire.| ‘Would you say thas, 
committee consists of enlightened and cultiny 
men?—It does ‘undoubtedly; they are i | 
considerable position ; in fact, many of then 
well known. 

3399. Mr. Lowe.] It appears that this » 
which is levied in Cork is principally ently 
for the instruction of the middle and Up 
classes in drawing; is not that so ?—It is, \” | 

3400. Do you not think that it is rather hq 
upon the poor ratepayers of Cork that they shy 
be taxed for such a purpose ?—They agreed t)| 
themselves. 

3401. Mr. Maguire.| The sum of money pi 
to the school is devoted to the rent, taxes; seq 
tary, lighting, and attendance of the acho) 
it not ?-—Yes, 
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Mr. Adderley. 

Mr. Bazley. 

Mr. Bruce. 

Mr, Edward Egerton, 
Mr. Crum Ewing. 
My. William Ewart. 
Mr. Gregson. 


Mr. Lowe. 


3402, Chatrman.| I THINK you are resident 
Sheffield, and connected with Messrs, Rodgers’ 
n there ?—Yes. : 
3403. Have you, paid much attention to the 
orking of the School of Art at Sheffield ?—Not 
the interior part of it. I have paid some atten- 
on to its effects. 
3404. What should you say, from your know- 
ge of the state of Sheffield, have been. the 
fects of the teaching of art. which has been 
ring on at Sheffield for many years ?—I. think 
has improved the class of manufacture to 
hich it is applicable yery much indeed, 
3405. Is it applicable to any large proportion 
the manufactures of Sheffield ?—I should say 
perhaps about one half, consisting of plated 
pe, Britannia metal wares, stoves, grates, 
nders, and so forth. 
3406. Can you say whether in those classes of 
muufactures there has been any considerable 
ference in the employment of foreign designers 
ice the school was established ?—I am not able 
say whether there are more or less foreign 
signers employed; but some have been always 
iployed; a few foreign artists, I know, have 
en employed as modellers and designers. 
407. And are so still ?—And are so still. 
408. Do you think that many Enelish de- 
hers are employed now ?—Not as designers. 
ere are no doubt many employed who have 
fn to the School of Art, but one designer 
ves for a whole manufactory. 
p409. Would it not generally be found that 
designer of a manufactory has been educated 
the School of Art?—TI think not, generaily ; 
re are some such cases, but I think the school 
f not produced many designers. 
410, Have many of the pupils from the Shef- 
d School obtained employment elsewhere, do 
t kNOW ?—I am not aware. 
411. T think Messrs, Rodgers haye taken a 
& deal of interest in the exhibition of works 
: ', or, at least, of artistic works of manufac- 
Wee. have a show-room, have they not ?>— 
J 1 WV a show-room, but it cannot be called 
ae of works of art particularly ; it con- 
Mer ordinary every-day manufactures. 


*, “tte they manufactures to which, to a 
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great extent, art is applicable?—Not to any very 
great extent. 

3413. What should you say, from your know- 
ledge of Sheffield, was the value that was 
attached by the manufacturers to the School of 


Art ?—Not very great, taking the town gene- © 


rally. 

3414, Is there any large subscription to the 
school now ?—Yes, I. believe there is a laree 
subscription, but I am) not able to’ state the 
amount; many firms: subscribe because others 
subseribe, and because they desire to keep a 
School of Art there, but I do net think the 
school is appreciated amongst them as much as it 
ought to be. 

3415. Can you say why itis not appreciated as- 
much as it ought to be?—I think it is because 
they do not find any direct useful effects from it. 
I limit my observations to direct effects. The 
designs which have emanated, as a rule, from the 
School of Art, have been suchas were difficult to 
execute; in fact, many of them were imprac- 
ticable. 

3416. Do you think that that is in consequence 
of a defective system of teaching at the school ? 
—TI am hardly competent to say. I think it is 
from a want of having a practical mechanical 
knowledge, as well as a knowledge of art; they 
make beautiful designs, but they are too costly 
for execution, so as to sell to a profit. 


3417. Is there an improvement in the work- 
men;~are they-able to execute the designs better 
than they did formerly ?—The system of working 
now is so different from that formerly pursued, in 
consequence of the use of tools and dies and 
other appliances, that a mere workman has very 
little scope for his talent, however great it may 
be; his duty is merely to put the parts together 
when he has got them. 

3418, Is not it the case that a workman may 
execute his work with more or less skill and taste ? 
—No, not with taste; he may with skill, that 
is to say, with mechanical skill, shown in the 
truth and accuracy of putting together the parts, 
but his taste can never be brought into execution 
while he is an ordinary workman. Engravers, 
chasers, and workmen of that class, whose work 
is simply by hand, no doubt haye yery much 
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foreign nations very much advanced jn 
lery trade during the last 30 years?.y © Cit 
saw a great advance between the Exhibit; Mt 
1851 and 1862; a very great improvement 
ticularly in Austrian manufactures, > Pa 
3436. Is that in the ornamental part of th 
lery trade ?—No; it is rather in the quali, 
finish of it; it was not so observable, we they > 
in ornament: im fact, ornament is applicabie 


improved. 1 know many of them who have 
come from the School of Design, who are very 
efficient men in their way. 

3419. Are you of opinion that, supposing the 
Government grant were withdrawn, the school 
would be kept up by the town ?—Yes, I think it 
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vould, 
3420, In what way would it be kept up; by 
wivate subscriptions ?—By subscriptions from the 
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different manufacturers. cutlery to a very limited degree only, Lhe 
8421. Do vou think there is any chance of the found, however, in my experience, and anti 
( 


town adopting a rate to support the School of 
: Art?—I think not; there was a very great 
objection made to the rate for the library, though 
a it was only a rate of a halfpenny in the pound, 


larly within the last 10 or 12 years, a Wonders 
increase in the taste of the buyers. TI haye fig 
that it requires a great effort upon the part off 


manufacturers to come up to their requiremer, 
i 


i and I think the objection would be still oreater the knowledge which the buyers of the nid 

Hi ; to a rate for the School of Art. and upper classes, with whom I have cone; 
Bi : 3422. Was the rate for the library carried ?— contact chiefly, have, is astonishing: —] this 
ath | Yes. it is very much that their taste is Improve, 
i 3423. How long was that avo ?— About four it is wonderful how knowing they are * 


whether a thing is what we call good or bad, 

3437. Mr. Bazley.| How many students an 
there at the School of Art at Sheffield Ply 
really unable to answer the question. One, 
our partners is upon the managing committee, 
the school. I have not attended myself to 4, 
details of the school at all. 


or five years, I think. 

i 3424. You do not think that the opposition 
which was then felt would be mitigated by the 
, lapse of time ?—No; I think the public in general 
who would have to pay the rate would say, let 
the manufacturers pay for themselves if they want 
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3425. You think that the public would look 
upon the Art School as being specially for the 
benefit of the manufacturers ?—They would. 

3426. You think that the manufacturers do 
consider it of sufficient value to keep it up even 
if the Government aid were withdrawn, if I un- 
derstand you rightly ?—I do, decidedly. 

3427. Mr. Potter.| There has been a great 
increase in trade, in Sheffield, during the last 10 
or 20 years, has there not ?— Very great; chiefly 
in the heavy trades, in those branches of the 
trade which do not require design, in armour 
plates and so forth. 

3428. Has there not been a comparative 
decrease in the ornamental manufactures of Shef- 
field ?—I should think not a decrease. 

3429. There has not been a positive increase, 
as compared with Birmingham, for instance, has 
there ?—I1 do not think there has been an increase 
in quantity. I think those things of that class 


that are made are better made than they were, 
but I d think more are made in consequence 
o45U, The ornamental manutactures of Shef- 


1g 


ield have not increased in proportion to those of 


Birmingham, have they ?—There are some Bir- 
mingham trades that haye conspicuously in- 
|: that, I think, is not the case with Shef- 


a ite tor tne 


I. spoke of a 1 library ; 
ave a free library there, kept up by the 
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you h 
rates, have you not ?— Yes. 
3432. It is free in the full sense of the word; 


there is nothing to pay ?—There is nothing what- 
ever to pay; any one can have a book by being 
introduced by a rate-payer. 

3433. If there were a rate for a drawing school 
in Sheffield, I suppose the Sheffield people would 
consider that it ought to be free also, upon the 
same principle ?—Undoubtedly they would; but 
[ think we should never get a rate for a School 
of Art. 

3434. What is the amount of the rate for the 
library ?—I do not remember exactly; I think 
7007. or 8001; I do not remember to a few 
hundreds. 

3435. Mr. William Ewart.| Have not some 


3438. Do you think there are 100 ?—Mop 
than that; I should judge that there are’ mo 
than 200; I have occasionally been in and gq 
a great number at work; I should think mon 
than 200. 

3439. Has the effect cof the school been 4 
implant something of a pure taste in the minds¢ 
the students generally ?—No doubt it has; iti 
impossible that it should be otherwise; but Iq 
scarcely competent to give a personal oping 
upon that subject. 

3440. Has the school had the effect of raisiy 
the standard of taste in Sheffield generally ?-—Ty 
standard has been raised very much, there isy 
doubt, but whether directly from the Schould 
Design being there or not, [ cannot tell ; I shoul 
say that it must have done to a great extent, ly 
the constant teaching of 200 or 300 boys, whi 
have been draughted into the different classes 
workmen; it must have improved them. 

3441. Has not a higher class of taste pervale 
the whole district of Sheffield, in consequenced 
the establishment of a School of Art?—I cami 
say that it is in consequence of the establishmet 
of a School of Art; I think it is not very obstt 
able. 

3442. You have stated that you perceive thi 
your customers generally have obtained, from sam 
source or other, an improved taste ?—Yes; ave 
sreatly improved taste. 

3443, In what manner have they acquired thi 
improved taste, do you suppose ?— Very much, 
think, by travelling, and by seeing such a pl 
as the Crystal Palace, where all the most bei 
tiful things in the world are brought togethet 
and by the facility of going round and seem* 
much more probably than they used to do. 

3444. Do you not think that the teaching 
art has been beneficial to the conimunity geal 
rally ?—I do not know whether the public 
general have benefited very much by that put 
cular teaching of art or not, but, by some met 
or other, they have benefited ; they have imp! 
very much. 

3445. Do you suppose it is possible to acl 
the knowledge of the principles of art by all 


visit to the Crystal Palace, and other pi 
institut” 


f the country ?—No, certainly not, 
vinciples of arts but I think the visitor 
f the P? laces may acquire a knowledge of beau- 
f such p os, and may be. dissatisfied when he 
ul thing whieh are not up to the standard that 
| though he may not know anything 
ae development of art rinciples, 
William Ewart.| Do you attribute 
f the ancients, and of many-of the 
tions of Europe in modern times, to 
an opportunity of seeing works. of 
?—I should think it is most pro- 
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3st _Is not that a very smpontagt way of 
sing art amongst people ?—L think it is.a 
ory good and important way. : 
3448, And one which produces as much effect 
almost anything ?—I should think more than 
y{hing. { attribute the unproved taste of our 
pple greatly to the opportunities that have been 
yen them of seeing good things. ; 
3449, Mr. Gregson.) \What is the number of 
ils in the School of Art? | You say you do not 
ow the exact number; can you tell it approxi- 
ately 2-1 really do not know. I may be 
)) wrong, but 1 should say between 200. and 
0; LT should certainly think there are over 200. 
3450, Do you know the proportion which the 
tisan class bears to the upper and middle classes 
the school ?—I do not know. 

3451, Is the number inereasing or diminish- 
?—I think the number is rather diminishing 
im what IL hear, but I haye no means’ of’ know- 
o it exactly. 

3452, Have you any idea of the amount re- 
ived by the master under the old system and 
der the present system ?—I have had no means 
knowing that. 

3453. Do you know whether the Committee 
ject to the New Code, and upon what grounds ? 
They have only the general objection, I think, 
t they desire to have assistance from any 
arter, and not to be thrown entirely upon their 
jm resources. I do not know anything about 
e detail, how it may work, or how it may affect 
p classes, or anything of that kind. 

3454, Although a rate could not be levied,you 
pm to be confident that the school would be 
intained by subscriptions if the Government 
hot were withdrawn ?/—Yes; I give the Shef- 
ld manufacturers credit for having too much 
de to see the school closed. 


B463. Chairman. (To Sir Charles Hastlake). | 
BELIEVE you have been good enough, together 
h Mr. Maclise, to examine the works that have 
fn sent up from the Schools of Art throughout 
P Country in competition for the medals and 
lonal medallions ?—Yes. 

464. How long have you been in the habit of 
ing so?—From the first establishment of the 
partment, I think, about 1851; we reported 
tin 1852, if LT remember rightly. 

“465. You have also, I believe, specially ex- 
oa the works of the masters: im training ?— 


466. And you have been accustomed to draw 
“report of the annual examination, whicli has 
4 printed and circulated to the schools — 
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3455, Mr. Arthur Mills.) 1 think I understood 
you to say that, although a School of Art had 
existed for many years in Sheffield, the designers 
employed were still principally foreigners ?— Not 
principally ; there are a few foreigners. 

_ 3456. Are the larger proportion of the designers 
Englishmen ?’—Much the larger proportion of 
them are Englichmen. / 

_ 3457. Has that proportion increased since the 
School of Art has been established at Sheftield, do 
you think ?—I have no doubt it has. 

3458. 1 think you said that the reason why, in 
your opinion, the School of Art had not produced 
the satisfactory results it might produce was 
that the designs. were too costly to enable the 
manufacturers to sell the articles at a profit ; is 
that so ?—Yes, that is my impression. The mayor 
and other gentlemen have given 5/./and 161, 
and so on, for designs for some special article; 
and it has been found that those designs were 
such that no manufacturer would undertake to 


get them up. 


3459. Do you know, as a general rule, whether 


it is thought that designs in good taste ought to ° 


cost more in making than designs in bad taste ?— 
Artists think that good things can be made for 
the same price as bad things, but manufacturers 
find that they cannot. 

3460. Is that the consequence of artistic work- 
manship being more costly, or in consequence of 
the price to be paid for the design ?—In the first 
place, there is the cost of the design ; a certain 
number of articles must be sold to cover that. 
Then it cannot be trusted to the hands of an 
ordinary workman, so that the aggrevate is a 


greatly increased cost. 


3461. I think you said that you thought there 
would be a general objection in Shefiield to a rate 


for the Art School?—I think there would be a 


sufficient objection to thwart it; the Sheffield 
public are very strong-minded and decided upon 
particular subjects.. [ think that is one upon 
which they would feel strongly, and they would 
not agree to pay anything. 

3462. I gather from your evidence that: you 
think that, though the public at Sheffield is, to 
say the least, lukewarm, and would object to a 
rate, yet you think that the manufacturers are 
sufficiently alive to the advantages of the school 
to support it by themselves from their own 
resources, even if the Government aid were 
entirely withdrawn ?—Undoubtedly. 


Sir CHaries Look Bastuakn, Pit. al, and Dante, MAcutss&, BWsq., Rn. A., called in; and 
Examined. 


3467. I find here that in the first report which 
you made, as examiners, in the year 1852, you 
state: “ Our experience of this duty leads us to 
suge¢est that in future the nature of the works to 
be submitted for inspection and competition should 
be so far defined throughout the schools as that 
the specimens generally should admit of convenient 
comparison.” Was it upon your suggestion that 
the practice was adopted of sendmg up the same 
works from each school, witha view to their being 
compared ?—I do not remember that it was my 
suggestion, individually. I remember our agree- 
ing upon that point. I am quite prepared to 
defend it; I think it was a most proper recom- 
mendation. 

3468. Do you think that it is necessary ‘for the 
fair comparison of the works of the different 

z2 schools 
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schools that they should all be taken from the 
same examples ?—1 think it is very convenient 
for the examiners; and, provided the examples are 
properly selected (of which I have no doubt), I 
think there ean be no objection to it on the part 
of those who have to study from them. 

3469. Beyond its being convenient, do you 
think it is necessary, with a view to a fair com- 
parison ; or do you think that a fair comparison 
might be made without the adoption of uniform 
could not be so easily made, and I 


| 


examples ?—-It 
confess I see no objection to the existing system; 
if there be any objection to it, I should like to 
hear it pointed out It appears to me that normal 
instruction cannot be too defined. © The examples 
might be varied, no doubt; but if they were well 
selected-in the first instante, I cannot see any 
reason for changing them. 

3470. Do you not think that the effect upon’'a 
master of haying td make his students go con- 
tinually over and oyer the same subject may be 
rather depressing 7+-It is no doubt very irksome 
and tiresome to the master, but the students ‘are 
always new, and the same condition exists in’ all 
other elementary teaching. ‘The rudiments of 
writing and playing upon a musical instrument 
are always the same, and no doubt they are very 
irksome to the teacher, but it does not follow 
that they are so to the student. 

3471. Take the case of students in’ the Royal 
Academy: are they always ‘required in ‘their 
competitions to execute the ‘same works ?—No; 
there a totally different principle prevails, because 
there the teaching is no longer normal,” ‘I believe 
that, the. object of the founders of the Royal 
Academy was to enlarge the’ boundaries of the 
art, and it would be quite prejudicial to such ‘an 
object to haye a regular normal system of instruc- 
tion, especially in painting, iv which there are va- 
rious styles. I believe if a normal ‘system of 
of painting were established in the Royal Aca-~ 
demy, our school would sink to the level of some 
of the. old continental schools; the system 
adopted rather aims at avoiding stich a result, by 
allowing the utmost latitude of practice, and 
assisting each student according to his peethar 


aim to. define what his method shall be. Ina 


normal school. on ‘the contrary, I think the 
instruction cannot be too definite; the docihity 
: : ’ 

Is it your view that tl teaching of art 


throughout the country will be best promoted by 


to the Royal Academy, you would condemn ?— 
Decidedly ; I thik there is an essential difference 


i AnD I regar all the se Schools 
Vesign t vhout the country as elementary 
schools, and the principles. of the two systems 


referred to are decidedly different : there would 
of course be a time when the student in ‘an 
elementary school would be emancipated, and 
when he would be. free to follow his own taste in 
any subsequent mode of study; but up to a cer- 
tain point 1 think, that normal instruction is indis- 
pensable, and cannot be too fixed or too definite. 
3473. Would you consider that that point: is 
beyond the point to which the Schools of Art 
throughout the country are supposed to tend; do 
you think that they ought to be considered as 
normal schools up to the final limit of their course? 
—I think so; much would, however, depend upon 
the particular branch of art. “With regard’ to 
painting, there is a time when the elementary 
teaching might be enlarged, but Ido not appre- 
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hend that in the Schools of Design ay 
advanced practice of painting is ever reqyj) ch, 

3474, What do you consider to be the a , 

a os 
of the Sehools of Design ?—To teach peop] Jeet, 
mentary drawing and modelling, and thee © ely 
of imitating any object. they may. ‘see, DOW 
speaking of the Formative Arts, because. ;, Uy. 
application of art to Manufactures there = th, 
other objects in view: but the amount of PK by 
in the Formative Arts, 1) think, shoula \ ity, 
qualify the student for copying what he ia to 
forming his hand, and to a certain extent Hs aa 
from the models he may have to copy: ite 

3475. Do not you consider it too be an obje 
of those schools to form a School-of Ornameniiy 
for this country ?—No doubt; butethat js ck 
ther stage, which may hardly: belong tothe de os 
ment of the Arts, onowhich [should wish st 
especially to express) an opinion. '- E domnot faa 
competent fo say to what extent othe study 7 
ornament with a view to manufacture shoulid hy 
carried. 19tsye. J 

3476. In order to form a° School: of Ory 
mentists, must there not be some greater freed 
and latitude in the teaching, than that which yon 
have ‘prescribed, ‘with a view to the norinal sy, 
tem of elementary teaching ?—T confine my 9}, 
servations to the elementary part of Fine Arbag 
it is generally understood. | I | profess’ to! be- ag 
able to give any opinion as’ tothe study of orn, 
ment, considered, as a separate department): \Ay 
far as it is founded upon the studyvof att gene 
rally, I still say that that study should be: mos: 
clementary, and should be thorough. of ‘its kind). 

3477. (To Mrv Maelise). Do -yow agree: with, 
the views which Sir Charles: Eastlake’ shas:eye 
essed, or would you qualify them im any: iway?, 
—J feel that I ean only concur with: Sir’ Charly 
Hastlake in every word thatvhe has’ said; and], 
can do foe more than give my’ assent to all his 
observations. alt fig 

3478. I think you have paid a goododealof 
attention to the study of ornament, have/yow ni, 
at various times ?—I ¢an hardly say that Ichave 
directed my attention ‘specially to that particulir 
branch of design, but Ihave givem ita faircow 
sideration. 

3479. Would it be your opinion that-in order 
to form an ornamental artist, or an: ornamentis 
it would be necessary that there should be some 
thing further in the way of instruction than. the 
elementary teaching which is now supplied by 
the Schools of Art?—-I have “always considerti 
that the course of instruction given inv thost 
schools was sufficient in every respect ;:butT cor 
fess 1 have often been disappointed, im the annul 
inspections we have made, at the poor’ respon 
as | have considered it, made to the tuitiontli! 
was given in the schools, and the great exertiols 
made by the Department. 

3480. Would you be at all disposed to aubtributt 
that; or to think that it may be attributable, to! 
want of elasticity im the system ?— I. certainly do 
not think so; it has appeared: to me; to: bevel 
satisfactory in-respect to its elasticity and adap 
bility. , 

3481. (To Sir Charles Eastlake). In: fact, if! 
understand you rightly; you entirely approv? 
the practice now adopted for judging the wor 
of the students and awarding the medallions fro 
idéntical examples used throughout the county: 
—T entirely approve ‘of it,and: the: select 
examples to be copied is, I think, good; of cout 


the authorities at’ South Kensington are alg 
op 
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ceive suggestions, and. 1 think, even 
" yariences there have been changes 
my ee But I do not think it matters 
the be he examples are if they are well 


referred to, are not sufficiently apparent in later .. 

efforts, either as regards their number or their pal C. E. 
merit. In the study of. the figure from the peer 
h» what t sligdene L5d6 hia ckaiie antaee there isa want of attention to proportion ire § 
b Wa the first: instance, | I ycom- and beauty of form; instead of which, in some fie, eo” 
pote nade against them is want of novelty, schools, the efforts of the students appear to have ae 
re . kgomeness: 00 the part of the teachers, been directed rather to mechanical excelle aye 


ji 


sor : nee of 9 M 64. 
tly limited, to the same examples, execution, a quality, no doubt, valuable when it 9 May 1854 


tends to the fullest expression of the form, but 
wholly misapplied when mere manipulative neat- 
ness is the result.” 

3490, Are ‘we to infer from those passages that 
7 nan se, > 
you consider that) a rigid attention to finish is 
desivable while a student is gaining elementary 
and technical knowledge, but that you regard it 
only as.a means toa higher end?—I think the 
observations were dictated by our fi «ling that 
there was a very elaborate. treatmen: of back- 
ground, which. appeared.to be labour. thrown 
away, and therefore the attention of the student 
was rather direeted to proportion and form as the 
essentials which should be chiefly attended to. 
_ 8491. Do you, think that that arises from any 
imperfection in the views of the Department, or 
that it: is, attributable to. want of knowledge on 
the, part of the student?—It is attributable, no 
doubt, to a, praiseworthy motive on the part of 
the students to send in their works as complete 
as possible, but the completeness and the labour 
are sometimes not,.exactly in the right places. 
The same kind of examination takes place in the 
Royal Academy, when drawings are sent in, and 
Sir David Wilkie was wont to defend even the 
elaborate treatment of backgrounds. . I quite re- 
member his.expression ; he used to say, “ Never 
mind, it is, all discipline:” he thought that the 
mere habit of careful work, no matter how ap- 
plied, was a certain discipline for the student, I 
merely. mention his authority upon that point, 
although I, happen. to differ from it; I think that 
there may be labour thrown away. 


, constan : 
be ‘i ss that if they were changed there 
rep ce 


id he the same want of variety and the same 
* for change after a time. | 

oe Would. it not be possible to prescribe 
me vear a different figure or a different object 
: + years 80 a8 to have a uniformity arrived 
ene the schools in the country, and yet 
“ yethe masters.of the tedium of setting the 
me endl year after year?—TI confess Ido not 
ee the masters have’ any right to complain 
} she actual system 5 it isthe lot. of all teachers, 
cially elementary teachers, that they must go 
7 the same ground, and itvis the wery fact, of 
system of instruction being so stereotyped 
makes itso! sate. | oe 
483. Do-you think thatthe course of teaching 
the schools,:as laid) down» by the Department, 
a satisfactory course tral think: .so3 Limit 
gelf still: tothe principles of the arts, of 


4ONl, : : 

vey With regard to those stages which include 
figure, are you satisfied with them ?—Y es ;.1 
uk the system is very» good, = |, ) 

3485, Do you think» that the ‘teaching of the 
we is-as fully stimulated as it. should be in the 
ools? Yes. ol have even heard it. questioned 
hether it isnot carried too fax, and whether such 
amount of what maybe) called refined, art is 
plicable. to: the, purpose for which, the. schools 
intended, namely, the improvement, of manu- 
tures; but that is not my opinion... I think that 
estudy of the figure is carried to the right point, 
d the mode in which it is taught seems to me. to 
excellent. . sil ase ) 

3486, Are you acquainted with the examples 
ed:in the figure stages/?—-Yes. 

3487. Do you think them satisfactory ?—Y es. 
s I said betore, the examples might be changed, 
tI do not think anything would be gained 
it. except a temporary relief, to the masters ; 
era time they would be tired of: the new ex- 
ples, and so you might. go on with a perpetual 
ange, 

3488. They are examples which. are almost 
tirely derived from fine antique examples,-are 
ey not ?—Yes; they are well selected. 

3489. In your report of 1858 you speak of the 
luc of a habit of precision and a sense of refine- 
at; will you read the passage which refers, to 
at subject > We have been induced to give 
is Increased number of rewards in the elemen- 
Y Stages, not only on account of the progressive 
cellence already alluded to, but also because 
consider that much of the future progress of 
¢ student depends on the manner in which this 
mentary practice is carried out. A habit of 
“asion, and a sense of refinement, obtained by 
e student at the commencement, become, a 
‘table foundation for future excellence. . The 
‘wings of plants: and, flowers from nature call 
* Particular notice, both from. the amount of 
yeetition and the marked excellence of several 
_ rary: We regret, however; to have, to 
a: ess favourably on the works in. the ad- 
ds Stages, The results of sound elementary 
On 4s exemplified in’ the specimens before 


0) 


3492. Do you think, from what you have seen 
of the work) of the schools, that in some cases 
labour! is thrown away by an oyer-attention to 
minuteness?—Yes, in some cases I have seen 
instances of it; but this report is not recent; it 
is dated 1858. What we pointed out has been 
corrected, in a great measure, since; that is the 
object. of making such occasional remarks. 

3493. It has been stated in evidence before 
this. Committee that some of the students have 
taken.a very disproportionate length of time in 
preparing work to. send up for competition; that 
they have spent. 8, 10, or 12 months, or even 
more, upon a single example ; haye you any rea- 
sou to suspect, from what you see of the works 
sent, up, that that is.so?—I do not know the 
nature of the works alluded to; it would be 
important to know whether they were studies 
from the figure or from ornament. 

3494, The evidence referred to works of orna- 
ment, to a considerable extent; the Trajan scroll 
was mentioned as one, upon which an enormous 
amount of time had been spent?—It is the first 
time L have heard of an extraordinary time being 
so spent. Of course when the examiners look 
at the works they do not inquire into those mat- 
ters, because it might influence their judgment ; 
if they. were told thata very clever work was 
done in a very short, time, it would create a 
favourable. impression, The excellence of the 
result. is what, we generally look to, without 
reference to the time employed upon the work, 

3495. Do you happen. to, know the example I 

z3 : mentioned, 
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mentioned, the Trajan scroll ?—I know the ori- 
oimal; J do not remember the c opy you speak of. 
~ .3496,. The Trajan scroll is a very elaborate 
work, is it not ?— Yes. 

3497. How long do you think that.a student 
ought to take in exec uting a copy of that work ? 
—A very careful lrawing might occupy from one 
to two months. 


> 


3498. Do you think it possible that a student 
could profitably spend 8, 10, or 12 months 
over such a work as that?—No. At the 

= T ; ’ 

ame time I should be sorry to discourage any 


sack evidence of a desire to excel. The same has 
happened with very great artists. It is related 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence that he was a year over 
a drawing of the Apollo, and then tore it up and 
began again. 
3499. Sir Thomas Lawrence would have spent 
that time from a feeling on his own part. that, it 
vas desirable to attain to great excellence. The 
question which | is suggested, with regard to the 
students of the schools ,is whether they rare not 
induced to spend a disproportionately long time 
over the highly-fi lishing of examples of this kind, 


in order to gain med: uls.or medallions for their 
schools... It: is suggested that they spend time over 
the elaboration of such works. which they might, 
much more profitably for themselves, spend 
upon other kids of drawing ?—That is quite 

: ai ; 
possible. If the labour is misa ipplied, then of 
course [-have nothing to say in its defence; and 


Mr. 


and 
mis- 


the examiners, Mr. Maclise, 
myself, would pr esently tak« 
applied labour of that kind. If it were merely 
in the execution, in the stippling up ofa w ork, 
or the elaboration of a background, it would be 
pronounced objectionable, and the time mis- 
applic d. 

3500. Would a student sending up such a work 
as that be less likely to get a medallion ?—Cer- 
pe 


Rederave, 
notice otf 


Has the Department directed any peculiar 
meth hod of studying the figure, such as its anato- 
mical analysis, &c. ?—Yes, the system adopted is 
very excellent one, 
an antique figure and anatomising it, and placing 
the anatomised figure within the outline, showing 
the bones and muscles within the external form. 


3502. Do I rightly understand you as ‘sayimg 

le, that” the 

red, and 
that the results are satisfact ry '—I think sé, 


3503. Have you paid any attention to’ the 
methods introduced by the Ins spector General for 
teaching the elements of de sign | ?—Understanding 
the question to refer to designs founded upon the 
tud: hat @ very 
exceiient bra instruction adopted by the 
Depariment. I have always highly ap proved of 
it, and I think the results are ver y satisfactory. 

3504. How far does design, as applied to 
manufactures, form part of the competition for 
national medallions }—That is a very important 
section in the works that are sent up, and I re- 
peat that I think the system recommended and 
adopted in the schools of anatomising a flower, 
and making use of its elemental forms, with a 
view to decorative purposes, a very excellent 
system. 

3505. Have you seen many good examples. of 
design produced ?—Yes, as far. as: I can judge. 

i do not pretend to be versed in that subject, but 
my impression and belief is that the system 
works. well, 


neh of 


that of taking the outline of 
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3506. Could you mention any classes pp 
facture in which you have seen good-de 
L might specify the application: of the 
plants and flowers to textile fabrics, 
ments of that kind. 

3507. Having paid attention to the SUbjee 
some years, do you think that: the taste Ctify 
people of England has been advancing sin 
mtroduction of this system of otncattion 7 a 
cidedly.. I have no doubt that it has ; 
at the same time, I am disposed) to aeren 
some observations which I heard mado . 
last witness. I think the exhibition. of mp : 
art has tended very greatly to develope the 7 
taste, particularly the collections at South ke 
sington; I think those exhibitions haye been me 
beneficial im improving the public taste. 
manufactures. 

3508. Do you think that. the: education ot 
designers has ys pace with that impr 
in the public taste ?— They have. both 
together. The schools would not have done y 
much without those examples; but, onthe , ths 
hand, the examples would have been j inconpl 
alone without the systematic: teaching, I thi 
the two may be said to: have co-operated jn it 
ducing the improved taste, which certainly, 
remarkable. 

3509. From what you see of the work jn; thy 
provincial schools, are you disposed to think thy 
the study of art is making great progress in thy 
schools ?~-I have not witnessed the effects in tl 
pone cial schools; I only judge of. their resully 
by the works that are. sent up from them, whi 
are subjected annually to our examination, Jip. 
ing from those results, I should say that th 
system has worked well. 

3510. Do you think that better results are noy 
produced than were produced 10 years ago fim 
the provincial schools /—Yes, decidedly, 

3511. 1 think you were upon. the Council 
the old School of Desi sign ?—1 was, 

3512, Do you think ‘that the principles thatay 
now adopted by the Department of Art arew 
well calculated. to attain the original. objects 
the Schools of Design as. those ‘adopted by th 
Council..of the..School of Design ?—1 think thy 
present system is far superior ; In faet, as wella 
[ remember, I do not think that the Countl 
had any definite principles: they were endet 
vouring to arrive at principles, but they did a 
remain in office, if I may say so, a “sufficie 
time to come to any definite mules upon the sik 
ject. The authorities at. South Kensington hart 
certainly had the boldness to define a ‘system 
elementary teaching, I am well acquainted vi 
that system, and I am prepared to defend i 
entirely, s so far as I can judge of its ap] plicatin 
to the arts of design. I have been even desioti 
if possible, to suggest improvements. in thi 
system, and I have conversed a good deal wil 
Mr. Redgrave upon the subject im former tint 
but the result has always been to agree with ti 
system as established, and L really cannot imagit 
a better. 

3513. The original intention of the Sehoold 
Design. was to educate designers for the impr 
ment of taste in our manufactured articles, wit! 
not ?—Yes | 

3514. The. intention of. the Department i 
present is something different to that, is it not 
Not that: I am aware of; itis Saloni and it re 
ders a little upon the higher branches of art," 
L do not think that an objection. 

3515. Ih 


signa 
Study ( 
My, 


and 


sling a 


ntion of the Department now is 
enerally in art, is it not, b 
ave a» ne Me diffused detough 
a Schools ?—I imagine the teaching 
pools must still be with a view to the 
ne scho tof manufactures, and no doubt there 
sage pve partly derived from those schools 
genet the improvement of the public 
ch eer then the various manufactured 
@ “nich the Department, I believe, has 
cles pie habit of fending, must have had a 
n rencficial effect in raising the public taste, 
y_ooesting invention. 
ee hat ‘the distineti 
<1¢, In order to see wha netion 
+h the principles of the old system and the 
wien is, must we not take this into consi- 
4 that the old idea was to establish a few 
a ~, the principal seats of manufacture, and 
those only, whereas the present idea is to 
Hbbish schools wherever the people wish to 
: them, whether those places are seats of 
nfacture or not, with a view to the education 
che lower orders in art ?-—I confess I was 
aware that the object was so extended. 
¢ that 1 know it, I do not at all object to it. 
hink it a very important means of national 
lure, and quite to be defended upon ‘that 
und. Undoubtedly the original object, whieh 
, have rightly pointed out with reference to 
old Schools of Design, on the part of the 
cil, was to enable the practice that was 
ommended to bear directly upon the improve- 
nt of manufacture, and so far there isa decided 
inction in the present system, but it is an 
argement of the original plan, which I think 
itary. 
b517. Not only has the teaching of the Ele- 
ntary Schools been added to the old system of 
» teaching of what may be called Schools of 
sign proper, but by several changes that have 
1 made, and especially by the new Minutes, 
remuneration of the masters and the mainte- 
nee of the schools has been made to depend 
y largely upon the results of the teaching of 
Elementary Schools, and the whole course of 
> Department’s instruction has been very much 
ulded with a view to the elementary teaching. 
vish to ask whether, in: your opinion, these 
mnges have injuriously affected the Schools of 
sign proper, considered as schools for the 
provement of the designs of our manufactures? 
If l understand the matter rightly, there is a 
tain premium now attached to the results in 
se schools. I am not prepared to say that 
tis a safe principle, because it might tempt 
P Masters in ecrtain schools to get up a very 
posmg display of’ works, whether conformable 
he real objects of the Department or not, and 
alse estimate might be formed of the supposed 
rancement of the school. 
8518. This point of my question was this, 
re is at present adopted a system of normal 
ming and normal teaching, with a view to the 
ter carrying out of the system of elementary 
thing throughout the country, and that is 
‘upported still further by a system of pay- 
nMtupon the results of that normal teaching ; 
Ss that at all hamper or interfere with the 
id Hii of ornamentists in this country?— 
previ do not like the principle of payment 
bey ee tO results. 
" tee SUppOsitig that the system of payment 
a9 sults were comewhat different from what 
N69, present, and supposing that each school 
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were allowed to practice the best works it could, 
and not to be paid upon the general result of its 
teaching ; do you think that that would be more 
satisfactory ?— Then you would take a longer 
time, I suppose. 

3520. Looking tothe effect wpon such a'system 
of art, do you think that if it could be managed 


it would be more satisfactory ’—I should not be 


at all opposed to a system of rewarding according 
to results, if the results were spread over a 
sufficient time, because I have no doubt that in 
the end it would be satisfactory ; but from year 


to year it might be a dangerous stimulus, and 
might lead to questionable results. 


3521. ‘The Department have divided the course 
of instruction into a certain number of stages ; 
you consider those stages to be well chosen, and 
to embrace tolerably nearly the whole course of 
instruction which is desirable, do you not ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

3522. Is it not your opinion that some of those 
stages would be of more importance to certain 
schools, than to other schools; for instance, at 
Manchester it might be more desirable to encowr- 
age one stage, and at Sheffield or Birmingham 
another stage?-- Yes; but the elementary 
instruction is essential in all. The A. B. C. is 


indispensable in all these schools. 


3523, At present the support which Manchester 
is to get, and which Birmingham is to get, and 
which Sheffield is to get from the Government, 
will depend upon the number of medals and 
medallions to a certain extent which they can get 
in each of those stages of instruction; it will not 
be competent for Manchester to send up a large 
number of works in one stage and to receive 
payment upon them, and for Birmingham to send 
up a large number of works in another stage and 
to receive payment upon them; but they must 
send up a limited number of works in each stage 
to receive payment, must they not ?—I1 am not 
aware whether that is the system or not; but I quite 
think that it would be well to consider whether 
the particular class of design which it is desirable 
to develope in a particular town, might not be 
especially encouraged. I think that is well 
worthy of consideration, never forgetting the 
elementary instruction, which is indispensable in 
all cases, according to my view. 


3524. You do not think that it would be desir- 
able to adopt such a system of payment upon 
results as that the Manchester school should find 
it necessary, in order to obtain a proper payment, 
to divert the attention of a certain number of its 
students from flower painting, we will say to 


modelling, in order to get a certain number of 


medals in the modelling class ?—I think that is 
open to consideration; these are suggestions 
which would come from the local schools, and 
which I think the central Department would do 
well to attend to. The object is to develope the 


artistie element in reference to the particular 
manufacture in every place, and to vary the 
instruction to a certain extent, with a view to 


that. development. 
3525. Do you think that the inspectors who go 


from the Department will generally be competent 
to award the medals, so as to give satisfaction ?— 
I am not prepared to say; T really do not know 


who the inspectors have always been, and in fact, 
T do not know who they are; but if the rewarded 
roductions are those that I see at South Kens- 
ington annually, I can only say that I have always 
Zz 4 been 


Sir C. Z. 

Eastlake, 
P.R.A., and 
D. Maclise, 

Esq., Roa. 
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Sir C. LZ. been struck with the rectitude of the decisions as 
Eastlake, 9 evidenced. 


: D. Mache, 3526, Is it not likely that in judging of works 


of Art there will be a great opening for discon- 
tent, and that opinions yh — much son 

, than they do in judging of the results in reading, 
uh RBY,1964- Seine ton arithmetic ?—No doubt. 

3527. Do you think it will be possible for an 
inspector to discern whether a master has been 
touching up the works that are presented for 
inspection ?—In very strong instances it would 
be possible to detect the two hands, but it would 
not be always easy. 

3528. Supposing that a master’s income de- 
pended upon his students producing a certain 
number of works that were up to the medal 
standard, would he not be liable to a very strong 
temptation to touch up some of those works that 
were very near the standard, and did not quite 
come up to it?—There appears to be a danger 
there. 

3529. That is a danger against which it would 
be very difficult to guard, would it not?—It is 
one of those moral questions which it would be 
difficult to legislate for, but a declaration of the 
master might be always required. 

3530. Apart from that, it would be very dif- 
ficult for the inspector to decide one way or the 
other, would it not?—Very difficult. 

3531. In your report for 1857, you recom- 
mended the special list of money prizes to be 
withdrawn, because there was not sufficient com- 
petition ; will you read the paragraphs relating to 
it?—* We have also appended a list of those 
students who have gained money rewards for 
applied designs. It will be seen that notwith- 
standing the liberal prizes offered by the Depart- 
ment, and a corresponding desire on the part of 
the examiners to reward all works of originality 
and merit, the number is but small. We would, 
therefore, suggest that the special prize list should 
for the present be discontinued, until the spread 
of art education, and the efforts which are being 
made in the training school to prepare highly 
qualified teachers, shall insure a fuller and better 
competition ; and that, in the meantime, the ex- 
aminers should be at liberty to recommend, in 
meritorious cases, in addition to the medal for 
‘applied’ designs, such money rewards, under 
the usual restrictions, as they may consider suit- 
able.” There seems to have been good reason for 
making that suggestion. 

3532. This, however, did not preclude your 
recommending money awards which were still 
made for meritorious designs?—Such was the 
case. 

3533. The money prizes were offered year 
after year and not sufticiently competed for; 
was that the reason which induced you to recom- 
mend their being withheld ?—Probably. 

3534. Yourawards latterly have been made upon 
works which have had medals locally awarded by 
the inspectors of the Department; are you led to 
think that such awards are pretty equally made ? 
-—Yes, that is my impression. 

3535. Will you look at your report for 1858 

(handing a Paper to the Witness) ?—I1 recognise it 
as being in my own handwriting, and therefore I 
suppose 1 had something to do with it; but in all 
these cases, if I drew up a report, it is to be un- 
derstood that it was the result, not merely of my 
own conyiction, but of the deliberations of those 
also who acted with me. 

8536. Will you read the passage in the report 


”? R.A, 


of 1858, which you will find marked de 
regard to the examination of the Work I 
training masters ?—* The 3d grou iy of 
to the study of the figure, both in chalic Tele 
and in the various modes of paintin iy 
group, which includes most of the hij "t 
teaching in the school, the anatomical.’ 
which is prescribed appears to be an nl 
means for acquiring the knowledge of t Xcel 
proposed. On the whole, the chalk “i n 
both from the antique and from the ee 
satisfactory.” I have no doubt that Waa 4% 
scientious expression of opinion. ie. 

3537. Will you hand in a copy of that és A 
—( The same was delivered in ; vide Append N 

3538. Have you any suggestions to make) 
the guidance of the Committee upon the ‘il 
of art instruction, in addition to those which 
have already made ?—No; I think J] have std 
ciently expressed my view as to the distings 
between normal teaching and the highest tend 
in fine art, which I think should leave the st 
unfettered ; but as long as the teaching jg 4) 
considered elementary, I think the TUles 
hardly be too definite. I think they shoul 
positive and constant. ; 


3539. (To Mr. Maclise.) What is your opin 
generally upon the adoption of the system of 1 
ment upon results; do you think it a Satistaci 
one?—In my opinion, the system of pay ng 
upon results, as well as other kinds of encoy wl 
ment held out by the able direction at gq 
Kensington, seems not to have succeeded as Wi 
as might have been expected in so signaliz 
any particular set of students or even schol, 
to wake up in their favour the attention of 4 
great manufacturers to any considerable ext 
with a view to the employment of the designg 
The manufacturer seems to me to lack sympalh 
with the movement, and there seems to he aj 
of unbelief generally in the agency at work; jj 
this is mere conjecture on my part. I have 
thought we were somewhat lavish in our ayy 
of medals. 

3540. When you say you have been diy 
pointed, do you mean that you think there is 
want of freedom in the working of the schook| 
that they do not come up to the mark in thepr 
scribed normal course ?—There seems to Mt 
want of enthusiasm in many of the cout 
schools. I do not think I can express it mi 
clearly than when I say the inspection of age 
many of the works have left me stil] dissatist 


3541. Mr. Lowe. (To Sir Charles Eeastial 
You expressed an opinion unfavourable to 
system of payment by results, because you 9 
it lead to a dangerous stimulus ; will you kul 
expand that answer a little ?—It is the first 
I have given my attention to the subject)! 
occurred to me that the system might be opel! 
some danger. r 

3542, ‘Thatis the danger which you apprehet! 
—The danger of getting up at a particular i 
in an annual competition for instance, a very 
posing show of works, without sufficient refertl 
to the objects of the department. 4 

3543. Do you think that pupils might be pu" 
too far, without being solidly grounded?" 
I think that the kind of works they might! 
invited to produce might be more taking! 
use an intelligible word. Ido not supp" 
examiners would he easily influenced by 8 
exhibition, but that is not so important ®” 

misdyret™ 


¥ q 
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ion of the teaching; I think it might 


ach a result. ety: 
pad 10 “a what direction do you think it would 
3544 For instance, 1m the department of 


oo -. there might be attempts to get up those 
ante: “ail life which we sometimes see, and 
eenerally not very creditable, but if a 


jedirect 


‘aly are , : 7 
iat attention were paid to them it would 
erie” 


" jike a Ory advanced study of art, and to 


7 wry observers it might seem to be a great 
r¢ yal) . 


agult. ‘ oie 4 . . 
3540. Something in the nature of humbug, in 


‘ou think ?—Yes, if you choose to call it so. 
pyre But the examiners would not be caught 
"1 wr would they ?—The examiners would not 
. meee but the results m the school ‘as re- 
rr the misapplication of study would be the 
a it is a mere supposition on my part. I do 
fea any stress upon such an objection. 
"3547. Has your, attention ever been ealled to 
i system as itis at present established with 


ap q spre 3 ae | Y . is 2 
egarcl to payment by results P—No, it is new to 


naps. | may say, generally, that it consists in 
taching pecuniary prizes which are obtained, 
‘ther medals or medallions ?—I am: not aware 
rat that is a new System. 

3549, [tis much more extended than before. 
Vould such a system as that be objectionable, 
he prizes being limited to the course of the De- 
rartment 2—I do not see any objection to adding 
poney prizes to the others, I believe they are 
lways very acceptable to the candidates. 

3550. ‘The school receives the payments, not 
he pupils ’—Then I return to my former objec- 
ion; 1 think it is questionable. 

3551. Even though it be limited to the course 
aid down, which you haye called the stereotyped 
ourse of the Department, still you think it dan- 
erous ?—I*or one year I think it would be ; but if 
he results were to be judged after, say five years, 
think it would be safe. The school receives, as 
understand it, so much upon each work of art 
f particular merit that is produced; that is the 
principle now. 

3552, You think that is dangerous ?—I do not 
ay positively thaf it would work ill. JI only 
ay itis open to a certain danger; for instance, 
n objection was made to the length of time which 
tudents sometimes are tempted to give to par- 
cular works, If the object were to produce 
ery elaborate and highly-studied works to make 
n impression, then that would be a source of 
anger; that they would employ too much time 
ver things that were not really worth it. 

3353. You do not think that even with the two 
uleguards of having a strictly defined course and 
ompetent examiners, the system would be free 
rom danger?— There would be those saferuards, 
nd I think those safeguards would probably be 
ticient. Ido not wish to lay any stress upon 
he observation which I made as to the danger; I 
terely think the system may be open to some 
anger, 

3554, My, Bruce.| With respect to the ex- 
nples, the monotony of which has been com- 
uned of, is not there a higher part in the 
nse of instruction where the subjects and 
Samples are not prescribed ?—In painting and 

applied design that is the case; of course, in 

“rn still life pictures that are sent up the stu- 

‘are free to group the objects as they like, 


nd t at amounts to practice in art in its ordinary 
Céptation, 
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3555. Does not the student, in fact, pass a 

great part of his time in studying subjects not 

preseribed te him with the subjects of his own 

choice ’—Certainly, the more advanced students 

do so, 

ne With reference to design especially ?— 
ith reference to design especially, 

3557. The examples, as I understand, are 
enforced for the purpose of testing one work 
agaist another ?—Yes, : 

3558. Mr. Maguire. | I gather, from what I 
have heard of your evidence, that you are pre- 
pared to defend the existing system entirely ?— 
Yes, as far as I can judge; my attention is given 
principally to the application of teaching to the 
arts of design and the study of the fizure ;’ my 
belief also is that the system of instruction, with 
regard to applied design, is excellent of its kind, 
but Tam not so. competent to express an opinion 
on that point. 

3559. Are you of opinion that the routine 
system is rather. too restricted ?—No;' I pphold 
the routine system. 

3560. Are you then for sameness of examples ? 
—TI am. 

3561. Do you think that that is condtivive to 
the promotion of taste?—Yes, the examples are 
assumed to be well selected, and the students, of 
course, are always changing, and, therefore, they 
eannot complain of a want of variety, because to 
each of them the examples are new. 

3562. I think you made some statement to the 
effect that it would be wellif the Central Depart- 
ment would attend to suggestions from local 
bodies ?—No doubt. 

3563. Would you take the local bodies, in- 
cluding the managers and masters, to be very fair 
judges as to the influence of these examples upon 
the student, and, therefore, of the progress or re- 
trogression in their schools?—No, I would not; 
because I think when they object to the irksome- 
ness of the teaching, they cannot judge of the 
effect of this teaching upon the students; it 
would be very easy to lead the students to feel 
the same disgust which they experience; I think 
that that. would be wrong. 

3564. What is the value, then, of your recom- 
mendation, that the Central Department should 
attend to suggestions from local bodies or schools ? 
—Of course it would depend upon what those 
suggestions were; it does not follow that every 
suggestion that might be made should be im- 
plicitly followed; very often Mr. Maclise and 
myself have made suggestions which have been 
attended to or not, as the superior judgment of 
the Department may have thought fit to decide. 

3565. Are you to assume, then, that the judg- 
ment of the Department is superior to that of 
those bodies who are the rank and file of the 
system and carry out the work ?—Most unques- 
tionably it is; if it is not, the system is worth 
very little. 

3566. What suggestions on the part of a local 
school or body would you recommend the Depart- 
ment to attend to?—That would depend upon the 
nature of the suggestion; if you could give me 
an example, 1 would venture to express an 
opinion. 

3567. To what class of suggestions would you 
at all attend, if you think that there is superior 
knowledge in the Central Department ?—For 
instance, if a provincial master were to say— 
* Your recommendation that the back ground 
should not be very highly finished is, I think, not 
* AA wise ; 
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Sir C. L. that the.student should 
Eastlake, 
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wise; I beg to suggest 
work for three months on the back ground: ” that 


would-be an unwise suggestion, and would not, be 
listened to, 


their, opinion ; but I should reserve to myself 
right; if.t were consulted, of expressing my. 
also, y Wy 


w 


3578.,1n fact, you, would place unlimited cong 
: nf 


| ie, Esq., R.a. 3568. If the great majority of masters of,pre- dence in the superior judgment. of the Ce 
| i Mey enor vincial. schools. unite in asuggestion to the Department;.am1to understand that?—y “ty 
| i go May 1864. Department, do, you think that the Department from.my, experience of the. great, care with ut 
i i ue might, fairly defer to the combined suggestion? everything has been seleeted,, with. a ve 
, Still, if I had to express any, judgment, upon it, 1. normal teaching. Wty 
i the B should like to know what.the suggestiom might 3579...To return, to, the original point; of ; 
4 ‘i | be. advantage is the expression of your opinion i 
iE Vee EME | 3569. If, it. be the..general, opinion, of, the the, Department would do, well, to attend to ss 
a) 8 Bas Lene masters that the examples are. very inferior, that gestions from, local bodies. and. schools ; a ae 
RM RRS the sekection.is often times, bad, and, that itgis what suggestion would the Central Departure’ 
i 2 igs » prejudicial to the school to haye. the pupils,set.to so confident, in, its own, superior judgement def 
| tee ai 8 the same work, year after year, would you, be ine to?+—It is, 1 who express, my..confidenes s i, 
aS clined to, defer. to that, opinion, or to, reject,it superior judgment of the Central Departmen 
Be ee because there is superior judgment in the Central I do net know, that, they., are, to, be accused | 
| PR ey Department?—The superior judgment, of course, being. very, sel{-sufficient;;,, I, have,great oa 
et ee | y is after all a matter of opinion, but if; I were,to dence in their intelligence, judging from the te 
ee cites | be consulted upon the question to which youjhaye mal system which has, been established; J thin 
| & ail referred I should have. no hesitation,injexpress-, it is,so, wise, that it unplies great knowledge an 
i pt ve ing an opinion, If such objections were proposed discretion upon their parts; I can quite Unde, 

i By i to me, 1 should say—‘‘ You. are quite wrong; if you stand that there might he. suggestions Which the 
he ae were, to change the examples, probably youwould might. listen, to,and, adopt. The instance that 

i Bitg | ae change them for, nothing better ; they, are well you,haye been good enough to give. me is onl 
) HED pee adapted for their purpose,.and, if, mere novelty is one instance, and I. do. not, see.the, force of i. 
7 . cca eae the object that would not last long.” but L would by;no means.go so,far.as to say thst 
1 ay ae s 3570. As-to the inferiority of theexamples,are no, suggestion that, could he; offered, should. jy 
; fh iB F those men, throughout, the country, or,a.great attended to. 
5 a many of them, competent, judges of what is really 3580, Who constitute the tribunal to whom, 

% rane ‘ inferior. and believe a certain standard of excel-. miatter of this, kind would be,referred ?—] Sip 

et Coane lence ?—1i cannot. tell who they are, pose the Board would have:a,voice,in it, 
Ha bp 4 3571,. Have you any knowledge of the position 358k... Who are, the, Boards, what gentlena 


are they whose superior opinion, you. would boy 
to.?— The, Art, Superintendent, is, Mr. Redgraye;’ 
and in these examinations. Mr. .Maclise and my 
self assist him in his decisions, 


or opportunity of those who teach, throughout the 
proyineial schools ?—No, I have, not; but the 

1 st 7} re | . } ats 7a. a 4 
mode in which you put the question is,suff- 
ciently.strong. L assume,.from what you) say, 


mee ee 
8 a see ES 
aR, seven 1 


oe that the masters are nearly, unanimous in wishing 3582. Do you think thatthe opinion of the othe 
for a,change. members of the Board, excluding, yourself. an 

Qn mm s . . - : ee 
3572. They are nearly unanimous, I.say,in Mr, Maclise, ought to outweigh the opimions of, 


in. the, country?— 
as. the, tribunal;.] 
and. Mr. Redgray 


large numberof, the masters 
I am speaking of this, Board 
should refer, you, to, Mr. Cole 
to define who they, are. 

3583. With great respect to Mr. Cole, hor: 
ever eminent he may be, do, you. think, that hy 
opinion ought to,outweigh the opinion, of 39,or4) 
masters ?-—First, of all it would. be. necessary t 
ascertain. really what. the. tribunal is, and ,wh 
- eompose it; when I mentioned; Mr. Cole, I only 
named him: as the head.of the establishment; but 
Mr,. Redgrave is,the Art Superintendent, anil 
he, no, doubt, would, be. called upon, to givea 


expressing an opinion that the examples are-not 
the: best that could be obtained, and that many of 
them ave very inferior ?—All I can say is, that. I 
do. not agree with them; | think it is an objection 
which has no weight. 

3573. For instance, haye you seen the cast. of 
the thistle ?-— Yes, I remember it. 

3574,:Do you consider that, a, good one,or a 


T ] arog fs sea! 


A : : - A Li dhe 
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sast should bea 2 : one 
3575. Have you. seen any of those which have 
been sent. to the schools?—Lam not sure, but I 


assume that what is sent: to the schools would be opinion upon all these questions. ] 
similar fo the example with, which I am ac- 3584. Are there not, throughout the schools 
quaint the United Kingdom many men, of real ability, 

3576., So, good, I suppose, that it could not be both a8 artists and as teachers, conducting thi 


replaced. by a better; is that, your opinion ?— 
I do not. think it would. matter much; you might 
haye aiwariety, but I do. net think, you could 
have, anything better ;. this is a cast from, nature, 
and; certainly, all. the casts, may) not) be equally 
good; there may, be: an,, ebjection,| upon. that 
ground; I assume that it is a good cast, and 
then,,1 think; there cannot, be,,any, ‘objection ; 
youmight substitate a cast from/some other plant, 
but it would he very questionable whether there 
would be anything gained but mere variety and 
change. 


schools ?— Yes; L have no doubt of it. 

3685. Do you know. it, of your own. knot 
ledge ?—I do,not knowy, them, hut; I believe there 
area) great. many. eminent men , amongst thea 
who are well qualified. 

3586. Do.you, therefore, think that suge? 
tiens,coming from, them. ought. to, be treated wil 
respect ?— ¥es.;,no: doubt. 

3587. And that.some,consequence. ought, 0% 
sult. from. their representations? —, That wo 
depend upon the character of the representa 

3588. And. the epimion, which,-the Deparimel 


f 


would form of it.?--Yes, you have no other aH 
thority, to decide. . . 
3589. We haye heard complaints from mastélt 


that; the. drawing examples, were, bad, by 


3577. 1 understand, then, that you, would not 
be inclined to. defer to the opinion, however nu- 
merously, expressed, by the masters, that such, an 
example; would. be; bad 2—- Yes ; I, should zespect 
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. were out “of proportion ; that there 
» fig anatomical Aéfects’ in many of’ the 
ere giarits J do not know the actual examples 
I have not heard ‘that complamt 


samples 
‘ven them 5 
0, If statement to that effect were made 
«chool, Would 1t-recerve practical attention 
ya j@ Department ?—No‘doubt of it; but ‘the 
pon .; whether it is right or wrong, 
een) js it has been’ stated here, I suppose>the 
ve. of the Department will be called-to'the 
ooiearts of those examples which’ have ‘been 
nite »-Yes,'I should hope’so. 
nant if the masters examined here have been 
ff eee that it is prejudicial to the school 
ow " the same examples and the same work to 
en after year, do you think that they ought 
auntie” to a fair consideration onthe part-of 
ne Department, Or would you reject their opinion 
itogether 2+. cam only give my own opinion, 
sich may be erroneous, but T think that the ex- 
nples should “be invariable; {would “not have 
rem changed. 
3593. With great-respect’ to “you, ought your 
\oment, in a matter of which you have no prac- 
eal knowledge; to outweigh that of those who 
cally have to carry on the practical work ?—That 
of course, @ fair argument; ‘I admit that my 
nole opinion certainly ought not to weigh against 
¢ opinion of many of those eminent teachers. 
3594. 1 think you stated'that the loan of’ vari- 
us works of art and manufacture is calculated 
» improve the ‘public taste; do ‘you ‘know, of 
our own knowledge; that there is a very limited 
‘culation of those works ?--No, Ido ‘not’ know 
) what extent it is practised ; I know that it has 
ecn practised for years. 
3595. Would you be surprised ‘to learn’ that 
rere is, comparatively ‘speaking, almost »no' dif- 
sion of those works of art through the ‘schools 
ractically ?—That-is quite new to me, because I 
ave sometimes expressed my surprise that some 
ery fragile things have been circulated ;’and the 
nswer has been, ‘that’ no’ accident ‘has ever hap- 
ened. lor years past I have heardof' such works 
ang circulated ; if’ the practice has ‘been ‘sus- 
ended it is new’ to me. . 
3596. Are you under the’ impression that ‘ob- 
cts of art, casts, drawings, beautiful artidles*of 
anufacture, and paintings have been’ freely’ ¢ir- 
lated through the schools of the United King- 
om !—That is my impressions 'P°have “often 
tard of it. [have never séen'thém in the pro- 
nees, hut my‘ belief has been; and is;’‘that they 
ve been freely ¢ireulated. | . 
3097. Woult'not fot be Yather surprised, and 
uld you regréet-té Kear, that’ the’ circilation of 
ose objects 18 of the iost Mire and limited cha- 
cter?—I shotild vexret to hear it if it were'so ; 
it T remember” beine/mueh'striick at “the bold- 
ss oF circulatiiy such ébjeets at dll, when the 
Stem was fist Rebop ted, atibite osc ieyy bjeets 
hich are fragile., botispp llow 918 onw 
3598: Are these not laveniy object! ellftiful 
(valuable it’ themselves wyhiGh iireaiot! frasile, 
hd which might be cirewhited freely 2— Yeas iat 
© Same time "Pepe reat eredit! 16° those who 
piated the syste! Tf it has not been’ kept ‘up 
uch the iworde, biti could! hardly’ have 
heoeeee that certain things should ‘be ¢ireu- 
bene always thought #'g very happy thought, 
eae originated it, to circulate:speciméns “of 
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ere was practically carried ‘out, would you not ? 

3600. You wish for the widest possible diffusion 
of works of art ?—Yes, consistently with their 
safety. | 

3601. (To Mr: Maclise.) You. stated that you 
were disappointed with the results’ which came 
before ‘you: ‘at ‘your ‘inspection: what was the 
idea that struck you when you saw those different 
wotks' from the! country't—T have often been dis. 
appointed not to finda greater number of excelz 
lent examples when we are called upon annually 
to examine the works sent in. And when TE have 
reflected on the great pains and vast machinery 
brought to bear with the object of fostering and 
elevating the public taste ‘in’ this department. T 
have often felt disappointed in the results. 

3602. You thought that the result 4vas very 
poor ?—Sometimes; in carefully examining these 
works, I have’ felt’ myself annoyed in “being 
called’ upon to give an opinion’ as to’ some very 
poor, and even’ pucrile, specimens exhibited, 

3603. In fact, you seem to think that it was’ a 
very poor result from all the trouble which has 
been taken’; was that) your idea ?-T” confess 
such as'often been the very thought that passed 
through my mind, when judging of many of ithe 
examples, Ay. 35+ 

3604. It was your idea that the works did not 
realise the expectations which you had, or were 
led'to have, at one-time ?—Certainly not, in'all 
cases. 

3605. It was'a very poor result from all the 
national outlay, in your opinion ?—Yes; it isnot 
my own opinion only, but I ‘have ‘heard ‘others 
agree as to'that general sense of disappointment 
alluded to. . 

3606. If I mistake not, you drew when you 
were a boy inthe Cork School, did’ you ‘not 7 
Yes; there was a fine collection there many 
years ago, before schools of ‘design ‘existed ; but 
there was’ no tuition and no reward. 

3607. You know that there is a very splendid 
collection of casts in the Cork School ?— Yes. 

3608. Do you think it right to prevent'a pupil 
of the Cork School from receiving a prize Tor a 
drawing from’ these. casts ?—Certainly not ; but 
subject to the limitation before alluded to. 
~ 3609. Infact, do'you’ know that if the very 
best works were produced from thése casts, they 
would be attended with no results asito obtaining 
medals by the persons who executed them ?— 
No. I’ believe the examiners ‘have’ awarded a 
medal for vreat excellence, when the conditions 
of competition have not been observed. 


3610. Those works ‘hot being upon the Vist of 


the Department, the students’ would not recerve 
prizes for drawings from them ; do'you think that 
it is wise of the Department to limit the prizes ‘to 
particular’ works ?—-I myself? think'\'a differing 
setititight be fixed upon 'each'year, and still afford! 
the xaniiners’ every necessary facility fox CorrEeet 


judéiment:! bwt! ldo met see that! prizes would be 


réfased to’ thuse specimens if Seif in, and of reat 
wert) 76° booe & ef di Jant ofiuees 1 3 bihwOoTg 
(BEI TF rot!upon' the hat? would’ they hot be’ 
refused 21 should think nots! butne doubtit ds 
expected thatthe list should he observed. /) 9° 
8612. Supposing you were told bythe teachers 
and by the heads of the Department that such is. 
the case, would you regret ‘that it is’ so?—T cer-. 
tainly should rather) regretoit.° Tam not! ‘at ‘all 
prepared to say that ‘a prize woald ‘be réfused to, 
any gdod-specinien “that wold be sent’ inj) ever 
AA2 though. 
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- though.it was not a, drawing ofrom) ihe list, (pres 


scribed... think that véry. ofténiwe haveore- 
warded |specimens, no matter under what irregular 
eondition they, were sent in, 

36131;(To Six i Cherles, Eastlake.) Youi stated 
that you did not:like the principle of paying) dc- 
cording to results; \do: vou know. that) the’ results 
by the. New) Minwtes, are limited: to the: works 
of the artisan class'!+~], was notcaware ef that. 

3614. Would you thinks dt wiseoto;limit:the 
advantagesiof. results tda class not, very likely: te 
realise: them, or ithe, least: hkely!to réalisé them, 
namely, the mechanical: class ?+il eondess/ that 1] 
do-net:see the: réason for limiting them lin Cthat 
way 

3615. Do) you think that, the »artisam, class) are 
those who would be most likely tori work: for -te- 
wards ?+-1. do not think othat: they vould! be)less 
likely tham, others, 

3616.) Doi'you:nbtthink that thein-attendande 
s more likely to beiirregular?— Yes ;: upon! that 
round, perhaps, your viesviis)correet. 

8617) Are they of -that»intelligence, dr . have 
they -weecived: that education, which wouldanduge 
them to make exertions in art study ?++Of course 
their! exertions would be. made in\\the . particular 
department withi whichithey‘areiconversanty) but 
[ quite agreéithat: théir | opportimitiesooficattend- 
ing theschodls may notibe so frequent; andithere- 
fore their attendance may not-besoregulat ;-upon 
thate¢round,::perhaps):théy ares mot ‘saolikely: cto 
conipete: 

36180 W ith végard:to-drawings tyom:-casis,syou 
state; dorvyou not; that-ini/orderito judgeiof) the 
relative merits:of eachswork sent amifor compe- 
titidn ‘they! must be allfrom-the sanie example or 
model 2 Yes: 

3619. Would it mot bepossible to judge ofthe 
superiority of the work, even though the drawings 
wereifrom different: casts|;; foréxample, one from 
a Venus; another! from: an -\ipello, another from 
the! Laovoon, and so forth ?++No- doubt itiwould 
he possible: 

3620/)Is;mot it! not! only oquite “possible; but 
very easy; :tojudge whichis the'hestiof different 
works; taking the dargest range of casts:you please 
toldraw <fronv?—Etr would be! quite’ possible to 
deeides! but 'then,: if) you: deaverthe! student» to 


select his: ‘example, ve: miehtbe more fortunate 


er 
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micht be more fortunate in his lioht and shade; 
‘S We . . e ; > - . 
anid in hiseview of the fieure; and)so on; than his 
competitors; whereas, if thesconditions are-equal, 
thie tital’is more just. 
3624; Then vou'should have the light 


C4 i the same; snoulad you notwr-—i peleve 


in‘ each 
it'is 
generally contrived to! be so 
3622); You''do not think: itis an impossible 
thing! for a judge to say which is the:best drawing; 
although the drawings areifrom different casts ?++ 
The! mmeripoof ano'exampleoor the beauty: ofan 
example might influencethey judges. 
13623) Do youcthink! that’ ib!avould be: wise ito 
extend) the! aimimber of! i exainpless?+Dhatiis va 
suggestion worth? attendine:to:: Poavouldbeg:'to 
rénnirk.upor'the question which youput to Mr. 
Maclise' as°to drawings from objects notin! the 
prescribed class; it appears to me that if you 
were tojreward other! works; you would establish 
a practice which might leadito inconvenient con- 
sequences; the cases should, at all.events, be’ spe> 
clalband- exceptional. 
3624. Do yow'know that im order oto: induce 
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thein:pupils to exent themselves as mudhgg 
ble to obtain-a:knowlddge 6f aripthe' ting} PO. 
most schools:are! obligedimto! go: beyond ig. 
scribed: limits, ant allow, @reaten: Frdéde: ts, 
them?—I . think syou mentioned, good dig 
having been made in the Cork School,,|; 9, My, 
3625.) My question) applies: to allithesehog 
to many of themmPslocquite agreeing thins 
that|the masters:imight:belempowered fo king 
especially meritorious works,—n0 camatiters, wh, . 
they caine within the presenibed class, oy We i 
3626. You would. giverprimes:for Superior, " 
these works,! would you nat: iyownvowld. Opeh the. 
to medal comipetitions %--Y esi loam speakine® 
works that :are) beyond :the »pnescribed élass, yt 


independent ofiaei; ol think that: the amiasteys mig 


hawveithe privilege of-selecting any, WOrKs aii 
they! thought iveryomeritorious, sand that ang) 


works might (be sent tip and-jidged ‘of go 
ingly. . » NTO K ERE os « 
3627.: Mr Ewarts) ls there \noi\stagé ofl 
training:at- which a pupil: might advantages, 
go beyond the elementary part:of his iedweation, 
and when the opinion vef; thd ‘lotal.; bodies nigh, 
begin: tdi operate | as: tonhis: future progress; 
there no intermediate» point» at, whieh the sug 
might step: firomy the ornstruction:inthel-gramnyy 
of -art imto! its! practical applicatian to some Tite 
facture ?++Dheproduction:/of designs: ajiplicaly 
to-manufacturé is;going /beyondsthe »¢lémentay 
training ;-and that, Libeliewe, isalready qiractise), 
3628. There is an intermediatd positidn, betwee, 
his acquivement of the: primeiples ofiart, and: they 
application to the manufacture, which he wou 
probably have: to follow ?--¥ ess) :the, dénnectiq 
between the two branches, ddes;-exist, cand jt 
extended inte practice in making designs |formany, 
facture. ied 
3629, Lhere: would, be arperiod at whichsth 
instruction would become spracticals., msteaidf 
being entirely elementary: !+-¥ es, but/ I. thin 
that) an independent! elementany( teaching sis in 
dispensable, i 
3630: Do./you, happen to’ know show, far the 
system of elementary instruction;-in | jart,adoptel 
at South: Kensington has or, has| not met withthe 
approval of; enlightened foreigners ?-—-No. 
3631. You have never had,,an opportunityyil 
ascertaining their opinion ?-—-No. | 
3632. You appear to haye,some doubtias to the 
time when the circulation of works of art)dal 
their exhibition in ithe, country jwas first reco 
mended ?-—1; said that,when I,became awaresthal 
the: system of -cineulation,|was adopted s) I highly 
approved of it. al 
3633. Are you aware that it was recommentél 
by a'\Commitiee of this Hounse/in, the ;year 1830! 
—I -find this passage in the, Report/of that) Cott 
mittee :\. Casts, of ithe best (specimens , of sotlh 
ture might he, advantageously transmitted: fru 
the:metropolis to che different/towns.. iCastsat 
cheaply supplied im; Paris sunden| ithe, superintily 
dence of an artist; and a tariff, indicating tht 
sevérab/ pricas;-is |issueds fox the benefit oft! 
public. This: example i), Worthy;| of anata 
Buty-besides;; casts jand paamtingss,copies of ih 
arabesques of Raphael, the, designs, at Pon 
specimens/ from, the: era,,0f othe Revival of " 
Arts (everything. in short, ,which exhibits # 
combination: the. efforts,,of; the artist and " 
workman) should be;sought,foy.in the format 
of such aistitutions.;,; They should ,also conti 
the! most)dppreved modern; specimens, foreig? 


well as domestic, which our extensive comme 
wo 


CON: 
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sey tous fron the most distant! 


ily CON fs 3646.iIn thaticvease othe. he jationld tind oh dt Ge Wo ree 
ead ighobe.”? oSDhat seems nrither? alc visible ?22.C ey the vesult would not shed? Sir. Da: 


tion of the forniation of ammsetm.icour — 364 0% etipublie taste inight he gréutiy-herew tess ands © 


aeok if ou observe,olat the: oe ibe 
; +h ‘eineulation oftthem?—Nids ; it-sayey 
ks f the besb-speciniens of sdwlptave dnight | 
we racrcously | tranbanitted(! oi b qikite see 
: ‘istinetly recomniendedsil) io cnn 
t it We Vowexpressed some opinion “as (to! i¢les (| 
ree education eu Yesr 7 BiOrs EES Ltt isinous 
you! not find that theviistruction of: 


jpesves?” 
the: Comm 
nde 


or tiol 
gation 
ae re or not. 
vat, Me Basley 1 uhderstand volt toi Say 
evornarenaapprover lof ithe: estublishmentiat: 
ith: Kehsingtoiy? Yj ass) @outols ot Daoyed ov 
n63@, “And probab byt! also coli s¢hools cin! thes e 
ines 2-*) ess assuming? that othose vaftitiateds 
fools inthe provinces! adoptsthe general prinx' 
Jes Whicly émanate'fvontethe De pavtn rents Fhyicrs 
639; Dovyou think tyauts Without «tlre Uvensing-' 
| establishment andithe: schools inothe-eou nity! 
eyrould have fadvencell gusiorapidixs tas tituhaso) 
ej My (opiniow is thatcit svouldrdecidedly: 
bhave/advanced as litdhasi«donesi ob thin kithat 
y have! been! ery instrumental tim qpvomotin gt! 
’ . of domtw .udosivasat ot of monsou 
B64Qu0(Dhen! thes time’ haslohot! arrived) /youw 
nk, when thesstuly ofartiand the attaimment» 
art might be Jetktol volantary enterprise Yast 
puld be very glad to say that such a timehads: 
ivedp but Pb docmots think! itwhasoddme? xet, 
ugh we may hopedt wiklcomeluow | ; 
641. You! are? aware thitothe! expenditure sis (| 
'y heavy, ‘perhaps ssonréwhat lavish jat d€enx!) 
oton, and that it has become somewhatiae~!) 
icted'to’ the “provinces dosyounthink thatia 
pper and discrimina tinendifferenee® exists be-,- 
een the two 2-4 bam mnotawarelofim difference! 
ween thé two; butel should-venture to express): 
hopethat'the schools im the oprovineés sight 
be deprived of any” of itheonieans they shave 
~~ hady but rather mielt) dyer sapported 
ther! low I 0H 
B642, Then you would probably approve ofan! 
table distiibution of tewerlls, to- pronidte art. 
kein Londoniand mi vtheprevinides ?++Passume! 
Mt the works would still be judged im Tiondom 
mately, iM roth 660% 
B643. Probably! the standard of taateanielitrbe:! 
London ?+Yiess) P lqnite agree inithati case; IT 
nk it is very‘ desivablethat! the working of: those 
ools in’ the sotintty shouldbe !promotedkini ows: 
6445 (To Mie Maelishyh Bot oweile ispeakings 
hetinie Aico of thio vesuhisitl the teaching ofiartd» 
Nes Divst s bas ;:taittes as to sono0b 
645. Tsitnot probable porati least pussibldgthat: 
tudent may have@oquited!qeriticali khowledgen 
i of fon and olowr, lind aret) atobheckamed! 
re not pdssessuthe art! oMedvind effeet: to: thats 
wledver Wwhichodie thas“attained 24 Mostucers 
Y; he nay have @iveryi great! faculty and 
er of judging oth respect Jf) form andi colour, 
rsh he may not be able-tovekpress itcby!his 
tds he inay have ‘a natural taste for ‘arts in 
Winn yet filk inv exhibiting either an: hus 
‘ T¥S iro monty : 4 mop : - 
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trteorlicce 
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) Deo-yow thitikk th 


 pavison of! progress tharisif! ithe 


fited by the diffusion of! 
ledges might it mothPOY es) certainly, if diffused 
by-theameans bi 

3648)" Ma) 


specimens affords ca): more’ certain test sof come | 


ay fexamplés avere 
frequently! changed ?-+Undoubtedly ;) slestois the) 
reason |why|Mr, Maelise and mys¢lf recommendedko: 
it strongly inthe first instaneesasidooy: ont . 
3649.0 Do you ‘object Itoi iewands upon results 30! 
do you not think upon the whole that it is desivew 
ables to.s gives-prizes ipo resultsi?++Uyjon ; the 
whole; thinly iteis, viodil geour od blnow ow ozort 
36560. D think you made some cbjectiohs-to-it?y 
-—The system was new to me, andidilexpressed ali! 
little:apprehension asito the avorking oft) but as 
T- said thenjsit: was a passing opinion, andi might >: 
be induced to.recomsidervit.y inioy 2qadieq Davore 
3661. :U pomthe whole, doiyon think it is better — 
toogiveal stinvalis:to .the sprodivetion sof special: 
works?+Oertainly- he ml =anoittioxs oolsre ot crorit 
865211 My. cdrthur Mélis.4\ You have beewasked: | 
some (uiestions its)to the latitude inthe selections) 
of-easts ini boeali Schools) of Ast ;)i8 theres notia | 
very extensiye list of casts |issnedsby-the(Departe’ 
ment? Yids,eaveryloved lists ooncbmotis siordt oto) 
(865321 8ome timecagorb diad- oceasion. to: presenti! 
some casts to an institution, and | was furnisheds» 
with a dist: comprising casts from: alk the firineipal 
objéetsoine ithe BritishoMusenm and elsewhere 5}: 
doesj:the system ‘still :prevailbiof granting: aiditoy 
those» who wish: to ‘possess ‘casts, fromthe public i 
funds ?—I am not aware; I must refer you itor 
Mn ‘Rederave for an-answer to that question! )¢ 
3654.0 With reference to a question which you: 
wereiasked, ag do: the application:of the principle vy 
oficpaymenty: by .adsults to: artyeducation; dosyot « 
think that }any!) spécial objections: attach to. the | 
application of that principle to art educations :be=. 
yond those-which:belong, tothe temptation )to 
masters! to attempt to produce brilliant results :im 
individnal cases, rather than to apply theirvendea-, 
vours|¢o--elevate: the! whole; mass- ofthe pupils): 
under itheix chatge?+-No, 1 do not think there!is 
anygreat temptations |it:was'a niere suspicion of 
a possible! danger that Lhinted at, but fhave very 
little! question that it might beattended with good 
resuléde bus ideil antl ur steuutrol stom od tdein 
8650. 1st a+danger somewhat) similar’ to: that, 
whic» is often said: to attach te,our public schools, 
that boys of particular talent-are;the object; of 
particular attention. on! the, part of thé imasters, 
and ithatethe rank-and filearé nottaught so much? 
—Perhaps so, and I aux nét) even: sure, that, they 
resultavould be bad); it supposes that: the master 
gives yspecial (attentioni to aspromising» students; 
and: forees} daimiidncatiithe; expense) pérhapsy bff. 
othe, fromod wishitoogine: great elect to; thé! 
productions of theieléverisiudentini Ila motikaews 
that ther restilt/ swonld: be lobjeetionable, altheagh 
imgiwings iistru ction the attentionfoughtyrie dowhts» 
tosbe-appioxtioned equally |toall; therstudentss core 
3656: Younattdnition has)-beensdirected, has at: 
not; toiwhat is» called; the national medallion t+ 
Novy ti ied? on arRodde at : eagle bodirioesete 
(3657: Lave vyou noti seen the prize, which; 4s, 
given ‘for :mational competition 2] think, I -haxe 
seem thé dasign. lls is -blworde zox89 odt :299K9ups- 
3658. Do you know by whom tiwas designed? 
—If Lhave heard, have forgotten, 9) 2. 
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3659. Has your attention been ‘called ‘to it ?+- 
Yes! T have seen it. 

2660. Have you formed any opinion upon it/as 
a work of art?—I think it a’ very beautiful 
work. 

3661. Mr. Crum Ewing. | Do yownot think it is 
a little immodest to put into the hands’of a lady? 
—It may be open to that objection; where there 
‘¢no absolute impropriety, [am afraid that is 
thé last’ thing artists care ‘about.’ It is’ open 
to that objeétion., but it is a beautiful’ work of 
art. 

3662: With respect to the New Minutés, the 
masters aré to receive payments upon medals 
takéeri'in certain stages only; would that not have 


, 
Le ihe effect of discouraging pupils from working at the overwhelming quantity of portraits ;, 
é > a < 4 - ‘ x “Lt t —— we 
if drawings of examples, suited to: them own pecu- Exhibition, as’ compared with works’ of in ly 
7 < A Vee 
b 


liar trades in some instances ?—T confess I do not 
see how it would have that effect 

3663. Ifthe master is to be paid upon certain 
medals being taken, it would be a loss to him if 
his pupils were drawing from models, and from 
things suited to their own particular trades, in- 
stead ‘of drawing from certain @xamples in the 
Department’s course, would it not ?—-Yes, in that 
light the system might be objectionable. 

3664. It is more difficult to judge between two 
drawings from casts from nature, rf one is from a 
vine and another from a cherry, than if both are 
from one design; of thistle leaves, for instance ?— 
It would require more time and attention’ to dis- 
eriminate between the examples,’ than if both the 
drawings were from the same ¢xample, 

3665. You would prefer their being from one 
example, then ?—From a limited number of éx- 
amples. 

83666. Mr. Edward Egerton. | I think you said 
that you did not see any reason for limiting the 
payment upon prizes. to artizans alone ?—No, I 
do not see any téason why the prizes should ‘be 
limited in that way. There ‘may be’ Some’ good 
reason that others can give. 

3667. I think you uphold the principle of 
giving the same éxamples, upon the ground of 
its being very convenient to the ‘examimers ?-— 
Yes: that is one strong reason in favour of it, 

3668. Do not you think that it would be much 


more beneficial to the pupils if ’a variety of @x- 
puy : 


amples were sent ?—I do not see that. -’ If the should be a Central Directing Board.’ I, ith 
puy a xample, vidually, think the present direction a good 
it-is fresh to y t; iti ‘ew thine to But looking at it only as a principle, Tthmkt 
him, If he had’to make several drawings, then’ the principle’of 4 directing centre is‘ better tt 


by all means let the examples be varied. 


3669. Do ‘you’ not think that’ the course of 


teaching a set of ‘pupils’ for Sheffield, and ‘for 3678, Is not it the fact, that’ all’ the mas 
Maccles Nottingham, would be very dif being trained in the same department, guaran 
ferent, ing lac | silk quite a sufficient uniformity of teaching !-# 
manufacture, and the other in hardivare ?—Not? danderstand what youhave stated, it supp 


for mere elementary drawing. The acquisition 
by the student of freedom of hand; anda ‘certain 
power’ of copying what’ is’ before lim, supposes 
a kind of teaching which should be'the’ same ‘to 


all!: but the divergence’ soon -bepins: ‘As the! place under their teaching. : 
stident “advanées and odevotes himself! to’’a 3679>' My position! was, 'that:there was a Ol 
~ i 


particular branch of manufaeture, then the ‘stress 
might be laid upon another part of the teaching: 

3670. We ¢antiot have a better opmion wpon'a 
subject of art than’ yours; do you think that art 
has advanced very much’ in this country in the 
last few years?—Generally, I think it has. 

3671) Dovyou think that ‘a higher’ class of ‘art 
is produced ?—Y es: “By a higher’ class ‘of art’ 1 
db fist mean histori¢al pamting; although we have 
the highest examples of that “also Yin “this! very 


MINUTES OF “HVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


building; but in general the practice py.. 
and in a’ great measure of Sculptaie: ety 
country, does not lead to what are Th thy 
understood to be the higher departinents wh 
3672. What were the classes which vot . 
to in this building? —Though he is present I 
to the paintings of Mr. Maclise, and ‘to “I 
Mr. Herbert. . 

3673. Mr. Ewart.|) Of late years ‘the, 
been a greater study of nature by our artist , 
there not ?— Yes. ; 
3674; Was not ‘that very much ‘to be 
—WVery much. Tatlso remember the time (T thin 
the time cf that very Committee’ t6 which 
ry 


referred), when there was a great complain, 
é aint y 


Tuy 
lay 


iy 
ts, lay 


Cerin 


tion: I do not think that such an objec 
be made now. 
3675. Mr. Adderley. | Yow seem’ to COnsif 
that there has been a very marked aidvanea® 
the taste of manufacturing designs in this cl 
try, and that it may be to a great extent ath 
butable ‘to the Schools of Design, and to, 
influence of the Government Department voy, 
that is my opinion. 4 
3676.. Which do you think is the most effecia 
part of the’ influence of the Government iny 
stimulating art, the examinations and Pring 
eiven by Government, or the training of masta 
and the circulation of examples ?—I am not qui 
prepared to compare the two, but T think thy 
both work well together. 
3677. Do you think that if the Governng 
confined itself to the training of masters for thyy 
places which ‘chose to pay for them, and the g 
culating of examples’ to those who chose to ti 
them, and abstained from the undertaking of 
aminations and the giving of prizes, the promot 
of taste in design would be ‘less ?—TI think thy 
the diffusion of a sound taste through the cour 
would not be so likely t6 be the result. 
different mastérs would in fact ‘take’ the placed 
the Céntral Department, and their tastes wolf 
differ, and no doubt there would ‘be a gr 
variety of teaching, and a great variety ofresth 
and 2 differénce of taste 3 I think it ‘is essentil 
‘f you can constitute such a Board, that tha 


tion og 


léaving the control of these things to any num 
of masters, independent ofeach other. 


the central control to be done away with, | 
séenis to me’ that’ there should ‘bea Central } 
paranent td judge! of the training? of the matt 
themselves, and of the xvesults which might 


tral Depurtment, whose (business it: was'to® 
masters, and to' circulate examples ;any loci 
taking tip ‘both'the masters Jand«the exatlf 
which ‘Ghose “to "provide ‘means for pay", 
them’? And, as ‘[ understand, without sm" 
up specimens of the results, ae 

3680)’ There might ‘be ancannual nati? 
hibition, bat I ‘amysapposing ‘the cessation 0 
inspectorships ‘and’ the examinations’ an F 
throughout ‘the country ?+Then Totake ™ 
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masters; would not.be empow- 
prizes fh think “I, should pre- 


py the ace 
( t0 ist system. 
the gal think.that;the stimulus of prizes 
pial. Do io maintain the, local, schools ?—+As 
pecessany ‘+h the other plan, Ithink it would be 
jared Wo the object. better, 

attain : ey Rees 
ly to ‘airman. | 1 wish to ask you distinctly, 
5382. C We a question which was put to you 
h regart th respect to the national medallion; 
noha tT looking to the class of persons, 
cha - others, who, obtain, it, that it is objec- 
pleat the score, of indecency ?—No, Ido 
ab ey ; amounts to.that;. but, ast said before, 
pa are conversant with works, of art. are 
BY ee oli alive to objections of, that kind, 
aie the design, before ;, 1 looked. at it) as 
i ber work of art.. .1t,did not occur:to me 
yi ieee anything objectionable in it;, at 
me e tine, 1 should regard: yourself, for. in- 
pie any Honourable Member of this Com- 
ne as a better judge. upon, that point than 
tis would be. i 
593, Lhe objection having been, taken, does 
that seem. to. you to be a reason why it should 
hanged ? — Yes. a ; 
594. Mr. Maguires] Will you take this.ex- 
Je in your, hand, (handing,.a,drawing to the 
Hess); 18 it. within your knowledge that. that 
he ouly example of architecture.iesued by the 
artment upon which a premium can be ob- 
ed by a pupil?—Thisas the most elementary 
e, 1 presume; if so, it, 1s,hard) work enough 
a. beginner, ; : 
685. Will you look at: thatelevation (handing 
her drawing tothe Witness) ‘— Nothing can be 
e primitive or more simple; but, under- 
nd that it.is the very firstlesson for a beginner. 
not think it objectionable for a,mere beginner. 
686. Are there,any;other,.examples of archi- 
ure than thatissued by the Department ?—I 
ot aware. 


nples of architecture, in order; to develope 
e?—I have seen very elaborate designs for 
lings sent. up. io. the annual exhibition at 
th Kensington 3 some.of them haye been very 
er 

88. Have any other architectural examples 
ny stage been issued by the Department, save 
‘—lam not aware. . 

639. [ mean. for domestic architecture; for 
’, cottages, mansions, and so on; have you 
that (handing another drawing to the Witness)? 
hat.is. very good. 


8. Chairman.) Lrnank you haye taken.a 
iderable interest; have you, not;,in the Schools 
rtyand: in aatt teathing ?+-Yes, I have, both 
manufacturer and alsons-2 loyer of the art. 
y say that. my fitm-at, Halifax, is }the oldest 
acturing’ establishment! in » Yorkshire; for 
sks, hangings, and -textile. fabrics, of, that 
‘eters L have stherefore witnessed the. pro- 
of the manufactures from the very first 
for those fabrries upto the present time, 

%. Your firm produces fancy and decorated 
*n fabrics, does it not, toa great extent ?— 
‘ve an immense -variety of ‘fabrics; that 
'y includes the’ damask | in’ which design. or 
3 © the’ essential: feature, and moreover 
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687. Would you advise; more variety in the - 
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3690.,.Do vyou, think ‘that. a “house like» that 
would be suitable for a man of moderate means ? 
— The object. is. to: teach: the students precision in 
architectural drawing, / 

3691. My question would entirely refer to do- 
mestic| -architectures/do not.-you..think ; that. it 
ought: to be the duty of the Department to en- 
ate taste in that direction ?—No 
‘ beg to observe that those desi ens 
to which I referred as being sent up, must have 
been invited, or must have, been the result:of 
some proceeding on the part of the Department. 
They were not copies, but original designs, and I 
judge of those designs as results of the system, 

3692. That (handing a drawing to the Witness) 
isa higher stage, is it not ?—Higher than the 
first, undoubtedly. 

3693. | Do you think. that there is sufficient 
variety in villa and cottage architecture, for -in- 
stance, in the examples issued by the Depart- 
ment ?-—If those are all, I should be inclined to 
say that, they, are. not. numerous enough; but I 
must repeat that -I lay.some. stress. upon the de- 
signs which | have seen, j udging of them as the 
results of some:teaching or other ;. and I say that 
the designs which; I have sometimes seen are very 
creditable, 

3694. Would in not be better, in your opinion, 
inorder, to develope national taste in the direc. 
tion of domestic architecture, to have a variety of 
examples sent eut by the Department, and diffused 
through the schools ?—Very possibly. 

3695. Mr. Bruce.] Are there not a large 
quantity of pictures by modern masters of con- 
siderable merit, although not of the highest value, 
belonging to the National Gallery, which might 
with advantage; be circulated throughout the 
country ?—Yes; no doubt there are works which 
might be circulated with advantage. 

3696, Do you see any objection, on the part of 
the National Gallery, to that being done?—I 
have hardly right to express an opinion upon such 
a subject; I think it/on many accounts desirable; 
but as to the possibility for the trustees, that is 
a question; I doubt whether it is compatible 
with the powers of the trustees of the National 
Gallery, without the express sanction and inter- 
ference of the Government, to do anything of 
the kind. 

3697. Has the subject ever been seriously 
considered by the trustees ?—Yes; pictures by 
modern masters were, with the sanction cf the 
Government, sent from the National Gallery 
to the Exhibition at Paris; they have been also 
sent to Dublin, and Manchester, and elsewhere. 


doubt... Lwould 


ealled in; and Examined. 


coloured dress eoods for the London market, where 
harmony of a forms the ‘essential requisite. .,,, 
3700. Is there a School of Art at Halifax ioe: 
There is; L may /say,L was, the originator of ity, 
I first instituted the School of Art in connection. 
with the Working Mers’ College there, of which 1. 
am the, President; subsequently the School) of 
Art has been transferred to the Mechanics’ [nsti- 
tution ; I am still the President of the School of 
Art, though not the Chairman. . 
5701. lthas been, upon the whcle, a, successful 
‘school, has it not ?—It has, upon the whole... 
3702: How many students are there ?—About. 


500. at present; that number includes. a great, 


many probably from the public schools, and private , 
AA4 pupils ; 


Sit C) L. 
Lastlake, 
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192 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


pupils; about: 100 1 think amay be ealled| the 
artizan class. lic 

3703. How is it swpported!; by subseriptions ? 
LL. By! subscriptions» and sby the | Government 
grants. 
8704) What is the amouit of thesubscription ? 
-Tthink the amount is from30/.to50-d.a-year ; 
Jieannot estate: the, exacts amonnt; that; amount 
does ‘not! inchidecabout 20 4-imsprizes which’ have 
heen given by some of theleadmg manufacturers 
and by the Mayors those are extra prizes given 
by locab parties. bi 

3705. Has there:heen a diffiqultyiin raising: the 
amount of:subscriptions required *--L-am-soxny to 
say that theresa difficulty imablalifax, asithere is 
‘every where: dt maycbe said, why domotithe lead- 
im@amanufacturérsi come storward and gubseribe ? 
They dllido, mote or! }éssjdrut-thendiffieulty im 
inakiniri Schoob-ot: Are self-supporting 13; that 
theiistudent has nbidirectiadvantage: fitemy| his 
vstudiesjiand nogertainty eficonsequent employ- 
iytient:!? Probably «before sca young: cman | enters 
the School of Art, he is not awarersthad hedhas a 
4aleat forcdesiow: itis dormant. Ohly:the other 
day BE heard-ofaiease mipoints: Messis. Crossley, 
the dargecarpet mannfacturess am: Halifax,iem- 
ployed one of: the: students imthe Halitax School 
of Design, whoowoenalmedala hes how: gives very 
valuableoassistance im! theitdesiguing establish- 
ment. .cUnless heihad:gone:tosthe Scheol, of Art, 
it would: have> been’ quite: impossible for Messrs. 
Crossléy 146 have!aseertainieds that che’ had the 
dormant talént which was thus:brought todight. 

37062! Would ‘not: ‘that sconsideration lead; the 
Messts.:Crossldy and:other manufacturers, to.sub- 
seribe: to the:support of the school, as-being likely 
to bring out-talent where: litowould be otherwise 
lést 24They doisubscribe;-buboydu owillnunder+ 
stint thatthe leading maiiudazeturers: do not -con- 
sider theniselves called: pom to isubsertbe for the 
‘general benefit’ of .the,commenity.-\‘You must 
divide the benefits of the Schools of Art; into 
direct and: indirect-benefitss;7 and/ then} sub-di- 
vide: the ‘divect: benefits- ‘into the benefits to the 


odesigner, and the«benefits td the ahanufactirer. 


T-thave a lettér! from: the! Halifax dead; master, 
Mr. Ryan; fronri which it:appears that.simee the 
formation of the school) aboutill or 12 designers 
have beén trained iin the establishment. 


3707. Hay the desioners'tramed inthe Schools 
ot tO al f Su ‘sed ne ioreign de- 
signers ?— Very much so [will od back-to the 


history of design in’ theodamaskmanufacture. I 
may start from! the ' outsets: originally our best 
designs were! borrowed fronithe ‘old Chinese, silk 


damasks ::after that’ we borrowed designs from 
the paper manufacture; and :copied: such designs 
as thai upon the walls) now that was the next 


stage: Subsequently, one of the most valuable de- 
signers’ Lshave had »was:trained at Paisley. 

3708« Ima School of Art:Pe+No; itovas before 
thesimstitutiomof the Schodlsof Art. E'am!show- 
ing that itsvasalmost impossible! at that’ period 
to get experienced designdrs toi assist us: for our 
own putposes..: Before | the School of -Art: was 
establishedi-I had a‘¥cutigopapil under a private 
s Since; the Schooli of (Art has 
been established is] have madé it a*requisite, that 
ahy young men whonr Ll employ'as designers 
shall wet lessons-at ‘the ‘School; of Art. 

3709.:Do you consider that, upon the whole, the 
Schoolsof Artchave produced amarked effect upon 
the taste of the goods with which you are principally 


conversant 2A very great and’ remarkable im- 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


provement has.taken. place, but [think tI 
improvement is by no means.confined to nh ty 
effectof ithe Schools of Art., Hi, results y x hy 
from tlie indirect effect, upon. the ;taste of 


chaser. For, instance,, to, prove the megail 
raising the general leyel) of the, taste, ] me 
f ay 


ui 


another example from Messus, Crossley’s o," 

ment. At the Exhibitiono£ 1851, Megsr atl 
exhibited. a, design, for carpets, which — 
demned, by all the enxities. Mr. Crossley. iy 
shrewdly, .*° This. condemned pattern, 
the.ambdst! suecesstul.t haye, exer bronght SN 
there, bas been the Jaxgest demand fon “hy 
been the most, saleable,” .)L,, mention ae 
show the general necessity for raising the Jer: 
art culture. r horse ct ™ My 

3710, J.suppose, the, manutaeturers ate in 
ferent, so long-as;they,-ean, sell, their oad 
whether they are 4a, g@oed,,ox, bad taste a 
afraid! the majority, of, them,are, be aus 
remember that,ajgreat mazy.of the mamufyce 
are mem who liayeamade-their-own fortune: 
anesyery often meni,o£; great natural shrey), 
anidability, buénot.of cultivated, taste; thes 
their leading pruiciple Js oto, produce that, a) 
that; will-sell,arrespective. of taste, or. dese. 
anything else unmaterial to, this, purpose. 

3711. The,attention of the English and fins 
public having».been, jof;, late, years, very jy 
attracted. to. art -and,,taste,,by, these exhibit 
which have been held, from) time, sto time, isi, 
now a;matter of importance; to,the British ya! 
facturer to. produce,goods in good taste, |to oy 
pete with hisforeign rival ?--No doubt thatig 
and wheneas. formerly’ all; our .designs, were 
ported from,; Frances, now, we, do, not api 
France foi them.,|; I yall, quote, another cage fy 
carpet’. manufacture, ; aswell | as',from,, myip 
business, because: apprehend that the Comniy 
want;a general/.idea,,,of; the,,subject., | -Meg 
Crossley had formerly.one French designeraly, 
whom they paid-1,000/. ay,enr. Probably theyiim 
the aipiof Halifax was, not, very favourable, tod 
production of tasteful foreign, designs, antl 
arranged afterwards to let M-,Julhen, mid 
to Paris. They-got, designs from, Paris; buty 
by year fewer designs! canie over. from, lay 
they had improved:designs from our own design 
and that improvement is, I.think, ‘attributalk 
Schools of Ant. 

3712. Do you suppose that if the Goverm 
withdreiy all:their support from provineial Sd 
of Art, the manufacturers would, find. it, 
interest to keep them|up,at, their, own, expils 
—]. think - if, the,,grants »were withdrayn! 
schools would; go, down.-;.The | manufactit 
might each train! one or two designers, whom 
might send up to; London, to be, trained m! 
central. school, but that, would, mot, vais! 
general taste of the: punchasers. ) 

37132! Do vyoui othink, at; ivwould isatishyi' 
requirements of the manufacturers;ifithe 4” 
school! were keptap in London, to] whick pe 
might be sent from the) ¢ountry-toihe. tram 
designers, and!) theiscliools in; the -county™ 
giveniup altogether?+No3 J think) them" 
expended) ipom Sehodls,Jof Art by Gover 
is self+productive;: it has.very greatly, mom 
the demand for English, goods, abroad, and 14 
the estimation- in which: ‘our, goods are helt’ 
foreign purchasers, from the improvement ™ 
taste of:our designs. She 

3714.. Do yow think that the persons who! 
tribute by the payment of taxes to the? 
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ewlehe: dehools "Atieset iportedsoderive (the: | tHatlide middle:claksed 
pare th bhevehsels pea ce Ha think they exhibitions, derive in their turn: 
pal qusount of ipenefit ‘derived “from! othe daidixiecthnfcont tle schools. +; .; 
Bart | gchools'43 iniieh ivtowe? than thé amount! 19013722)! Have you ! sever: had 
‘qed tipo then s tint ainount ts ofkysabout Museum from the Department 
ha year, T helieve 5D thiink iS upwards “vannot: speale 
“i qeeordine 40 the! published ‘Returns. » ydesigns)isent.\d6 
sen Has there ever” én “an atterm HM at comomumber,) van 
i fax't0 paise a nate for the maintenance of the /salityi/ Dhe i students: 
eee c(h 

ie it would be perfectly futile!) thorates:o cthatyswith the facilities! now afford 
nif FOE poroushy are excessively ‘heavy! for graphy it would be very e 


pee 1 ; 1 hyn i’ 7 Fin ° 
M6 Then, although this money that has been For! 'instanee,! in. | the dopa Sivinsllit Guba de 
v0 * 


pended on Selisols of Art aayids you sayy 'repro- odnatutal form is:aypine, but it: becomes: conven- 
vctive to the ‘vountry ‘generally, ‘you'd not. tivnal!ipines! surrounded -by:lines whith matk it 
ink that 
anufacturt face i: 5 ine See gh - AU : 
dered reproductive” t6 those! ‘towns 74 Not ‘oeiple of applied designs is: quite in: its infancy, 
vecially to the ‘town itself, beeause it is*not'> and might:benworked out much more than it: has 


c 


ertain that the sttidents will remain in'tlre town, been hitherto. ky Swae 

ad they may’ migrate’ elsewhere. There issone 9) 3723, Do you think the schools do all that they 
ranch of instruction whieli is very iinportantin a might do-i. improving design'?—Certainly not. 
janufacturing town, [ mean méchanical drawing :0 1] think there are two great evils: first; the change 
vechanioal drawing involves a more economical of system, together with the: reduction of ; the 
pplication of industry, because, whereas, formerly rants. to the provincial: schools! to. the starving 
he niechattie used to make experiinents and judge: point; andy secondly, the wantiof moré numerous 
rehe size of his machinery*and so forth, by what’ ‘designs:and greater originality in) thei. 

vas called the rulée4of- thumb, ‘he now may jon <9 3724. Has your attention been drawn» to the 
Jasses formechanieal drawing, and learn it to such New Minutes of the Department for altering the 
pood: purpose as to beable to put a design for a mode iof:: payment ?—It has, |The ‘other day, 
machine tpon paper ahd elaborate! at there;'before:\) when ‘Toheard-that I:should! be called wpon to 
ny thodels ave Made.’ An immiensesaving thereby |) vive evidence this morning, -b telegraphed down 
rises from avoiding foolish and rash'éxperiments. 40 Leedses ‘There is'one of the largest: Schools of 
3717. Do you ittribtite thatto'the working of-: Artin Yorkshire there, J haveisome information 
he mechanical hisses inSehoolsofii Artit++Not:o trom ‘the wbeeds School-of Art; of which Iéknow 
batively 40, birt Very muaeh! SHUSIIC 229Masd «10 something»personaliys: Jf the Committéelike to 
8718, (Are “yO! aware) what the system of!) hear some information siwhicly b-have received 
echianieal detiwitig! tatieht inthe schools of Art mpon this. particulary point, b wilh glance: through 
ge] have olen thes dedaais!yisd aot netdkmowitnitité. Yo sloode@ odt to athonod odt obivih 
ether they have’ enamated4rom ithe Kensington b-d087@5di Wall you giveds that information?—-The 
Juseus or hotbut’'T haverseén designsvin the!) cliaimamodf the Leeds-Sehool/ of Arbis Mr,ifames 
lasses there tol of ebaswrolis boonsrs -coiHolevadde has devoted ammense time and4abour 
3719. Do wou think thatasufiicient-impbortance>/4onit)althongh lid isa manof: hinted means; he 
satta¢hed to that? baneh! ofvedication by thed) iocai-oveat enthusiast imi thissSchoolyof Abt. I 
epartnient 2-4 sew that therevare! imthe: Halixocthink St as chiefly! through ‘his instrumentality 
Hx Schools df Art 11 Stadentsifor that Ibnanch that aimew:andevery: beautiful cbuilding as about 
bly. The other day I placed-an arrows tobe erectedfor ithe permanent, establishment of 
}person fh my lésthbishmenty myforéaian, whe! thedveedsSchoobofArt bya pupilofMr/Gilbert 
sa very Clever! designer for! machiness and wel! Scotts! This iisithe reportof: Mrs Hole +: ‘fdueeds, 
ade it'd condition o¢hdechershould? atteAd tthose 6th! Maynk864-0dssendi by thisopost the-Leeds 
lisses' for nieeWtinieal drawingoot of jeorolnt de \Schook! bfiriAart reports. for! theo last: four syears, 
3720. 'Do youu what books bridnodels aréliv giving! a {detailed account» of the ‘progress !and 
wed forthe dihstruction off thdsevstullents?—dio‘suecess lof! theschooly from which: Litrusth you 
ive seen tha da witiaw ofothemsteamsenvine. dh yiswill besablestoogainsufiicient information;for your 
lo not ‘know! howtahany theresadevofithem. ikonputposey ‘The number! of pupils:atypresent under 
hink, pevhapsythat niady doe drawingsimght be! ahstietiomcby: the masters» of >this school is 
sued, and the present! drawings /are | oldgsworn- 5,9360-in6f jthiscimmmber )d)00d:Jare cochildren 
Duty und thvwadbate :2lthidve isctoo dittletaidtelty inset garblic ; schools;: A587 lgmpits sof! niiddle-class 
he debibrasoiutosiuneot odt to ataomoriepos -wodeloold, 3i% AsGhodl+tdacher’ “ands ijpupusieachers, 
8721 Hay erp bacekari hentdoal conyplddniiomadisorramd) 348 istudents of thenQ@entrabi andi Bainch 
hit'd satieient hmmberbf medalswasdothprardedso Hdheel bfizAs te} «tbhendie heines the oprogress of 
0 $tidlents daithe mleolanieall dbaw ing ckassds enw theAschooloolind 859% thendottera223069: pugs; in 
thay head nb cowiplaine dodfiothiat iundioy domayi sy L860 rblhene layeneo 84205 Sn 18Gb dithiebe zav ere 
hy that) Eothink itheldodaP, exhibitionisramnuallyy:! 3y703\p itvol862 dhereomiere Ash66rsi-andrim{1 863 
Pe quiteoas, waportahti aw vile bemtraloonie ins tthebd mene s539365 080 thdtitherd- lids beemawvery 
iondonl “At the wndbiéxhibition at didlitay, the odarge mereakensincenther last: retuon. + “The 
pentry in tye ‘neighbourhood send pari gooddinany annual subsériptions- towards: the support: df the 
their prindingssdindcthe, resultsisithamfvom thes) Needs o School: of:diAmtiams 1863 (amounted to 
ray in which those hoandsobfipaintings aneoqdDbih hGldasnm advance avponi tic isubsetiptions 
rowwhtoant; oft tgp blic lexhihitiod, there is aingihd8G2chyicthe ostim slof720 doe Dhisomereasts was 
bees estinationt@fitherbequtiés ofdhighdart ; soni Hidmbsnltoofiveryt greatrexcutons timate aay of 
8, Be canvassing, 
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194 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


canvassing, &c. on the part of the committee. 
The Government grant of 1862, in aid of the 
‘unds of the School of Art in this large, popu- 


f 
9 May 1864. lous, and increasing district (in the form of pay- 
nents for and other 


actual number of pupils, according to , 
report of this school, made at Christ 
follows :— 


A. Akroyd, 
Esq. mas, ;, 4 


a 


Ch ag ey 
Cie 4/0) «ee 


the masters’ certificates 


5,001 children in public schools, | 
allowances, the payments to Artgpupil-teachers, 


and 587 children in private £. 


ame 


ft also grants on account of the children who schools i a - paid 50 
obtained rewards in the purchase of examples, 311 students in Schools of Art Seat. 


the cost of medals, 


medalhons, &c.), amounts 
only to the paltry sum of i 


and evening classes 
3321. 2s. 2d.: or, in 


- paid 298 
And 37 schoolmasters and pu- 


ie 
ee 
ie other words, the aid given in every form to pil-teachers - - paid a 
Pe this the most flourishing school of the provinces, Lie apy,“ ‘ 
He 3 consisting of 3,166 pupils, is only atthe miserable Giving a total of 5,936) 26 ind 
i Fe rate of about 2s. per head upon the number persons, paying - | “90 1] 10 
| under instruction.” Then he gives the number 


“2 


* The particulars thus — 
given are sufficient of themselves to show forth 


, 
the progress and ich the Leeds 


ogy RO epar je 
or medais, and ne says: 


APCs 


Last year the pupils of our evening ¢] 
tained 41 medals, the largest number e 
to one school and branches. 


ASGEg Oh 


whi 
School has arrived, and the great work which it 
in the district; but it is well to look to 
the dark side of the picture. This school, which 
has been in existence for upwards of 20 years, 

; ; 
has had to fall back upon the Mechanies’ Institu- 
ion a greater portion of this time for its support; 
not a year assed without a deficit in 


success To 


—— 


is doing 
Mr. Lowe.) Was that the evenine , 

ete = DINE clay, 
esonly?—Yes. Then he continues: “ The amon 
of fees derived from our Central School of Ay 
last year was 1482.3; and for this all six teachen 
give three or four evenings per week, and thre 
mornings per week, 


Son 


. 
<_ 


£ 
—s 
— 

a 


ae . es 
nas scarcety 7 

7’ : + 
tHe Casn account, Varyin: 


. 


ge 


ae 


i on 
from 302. to 


: r 1202., of You will see, in fact, thaj 
S the Leeds School of Art, as the following state- Wwe have to do all the public work for a yo, 
y nent of the loss upon the last seven years will small sum of money, and then, to get bread-anj, 
2 show.” In 1863, the last year, it was 1081. —s.6d., cheese, we have to teach drawing in Privat 


“— 


schools entirely disconnected with the School of 
Art. I have been head master of this school fy 
five years, and during that time I have neyg 
received 70/. per year from the School of Ay 
fees ; and the second master has never received 
50/. The rent of the school is a great drain q 
the one hand, and the smallness of the even; 


“a total loss of 4212. 18s. 83 d., in a short period 
of'seven years. So inadequate is the grant re- 
ceived from Government to maintain the Leeds 
School, that but for the fact it forms part of the 


* } > eB - N £ ¢ 7 
Mechanics’ Institution, the School of Art must 
; : Few i 7 ”? 
have closed its doors some years ago. 


eccipiasdeldiaasechiainaitentalintantin dade . 
4 aad A ‘ 
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With 


greater justice, probably, the Leeds people may 


EMS 42h, 
Y aes. 


pKa 


blame themselves instead of the Government Class fees produces slight returns for the amouj 
for this seanty support. Then he goes on to Of work done. If I had not by my own worky 
. ri a 


onclusion, I would add that, what- 
ever may be the result of the inquiry into 
ls, it is earnestly hoped 


a private artist and teacher been enabled to g¢ 
practice outside the school, all the School of Ay 
classes, evening classes, and branches would hay 


say: © in‘e 


ey 


UY 
q 


the condition of Art Schools. 


that the power for making fanciful changes been shut up long ago, and with them the wok 
in the nature of the grants, and the incessant of teaching 5,001 children in parochial schook 


wouldhave ceased. Our certificate allowances, ant 
our other allowances on successful pupils, enabled 
us to continue the work of teaching the working 
classes at remunerative prices ; but under the New 
Code our certificate allowances cease, and the pay: 


desire to experimentalize on country schools, 
; of South Kensington, will be finally de- 
by Parliament. A system of national 


i Sa: piace, : A 
Art-education is of such importance as to demand 


a 


a nsimd 


— 


1e Representatives of the nation, 
lef: hitl he hands of 
it 


» aAQGQMIMNI ‘ bn recuiations 


hs iam ” iis + 4 art ] 
ed by ‘Parhament, and not to originate, solely 
their own responsibility, the conditions on 


ch the national support to Art is given. 


| aria seh, 


> ‘That 
pe ey 


] I I in ‘OrMm 

W alter Smith, the head master: L will OnLy 
ta few points which are essential. 

3726.’ That is with regard to the probable 

effects of the New Minutes, I suppose ?—Yes. 


ter is at present the most extensive in England. 
ft consists of a Central and two Branch Schools 

Art (the forme? at’ Leeds, andthe latter at 
and Keighley); also’ of five’ evening 


1 . . ~ “ . . ty vi ~ 
classes in mechanies’ and other institutions. ‘There 
re as well 24 national or parochial schools, and 
7° 


13 private schools ‘connected with the Central 
Art School. All of these classes (7. e., Schools 
of Art and branches, evening classes, 24 national 
schools, and 13 private schools) are taught’ by 
myself and five subordinate’ teachers’s'and the 


ment on results, intended to compensate for both 
certificates and previous payment on results, ar 
smaller than they were before, and no equivalent 
whatever is given for certificates.. Moreover, ther 
isaregulation in the New Code which willstillmow 
decrease payment onresults; the most successfil 
pupils in the school, who used to become prt 
students, and on which:we were paid 4d, each 
are clerks and young men on whom no payment 
on results can now be claimed, so that the Code 
is delusive. Working-men have not the means d 
studying long enough to become equal to passill 
severe examinations so. that, results may 
elaimed on them, nor is the kind of! study» they 
require the ‘sort -upom which payment on results 
can be claimed. You will see, then, thata mast 
in my position is placed in this’ dilenama 5:he has 
two Classes of pupils,.one: from the ‘lower middle 
classes, and one from the working classes: i the 
former compete with the latter, and beat them 
then no payment on results can be claimed, ™ 
the Art Master loses his income;, if he refuses" 
allow such a competition of the two classes! 
pupils, the best class will leave, and the mechan 
and artisans of the lower classes) will not obtain 


the same results, so that the master: loses JS x) 
¢0 


The moment the working-man 


nt Vv r . . 
e ihe peing made use of to suit the master’s 
g hes not to be taught for the advancement 


6 
C 


® 7 trade-skill, he will believe himself to 
f his o8” d to a Government idea, and leave the 
sactfied { believe he would be perfectly justi- 
joo, on so: my own jurisdiction and super- 
di mare over the town of Leeds, 
i ‘Huddersfield, Keighley, and many 
and villages in this district.”. Then 

« There are other features of 
"row Code which are puerile in the extreme ; 
1¢ rere one.  Lhere; are two grades of ex- 
ve! in elementary drawing, Ist grade and 
igo . the first being the simpler, and adapted 
: dren in parochial schools ; the second more 
eat and adapted for pupils in Schools of Art. 
leant child in a parochial school succeeds im 
wade the simple grade, the Department pays 
master of the school and the Art Master a 
a 35, between them; the Department, how- 
very Pays 10s, fora pupil im the evening class 
ho passes. ah examuuation 1m: the second grade. 
some schools, where the master teaches well, 
ye children could be prepared, for and actually 
ass the second-grade examination, and one would 
aurally suppose that if the Department rewards 
ocessin the simpler grade by 3s., it would also 
pward success in the higher grade by the 10s. 
this, however, is not the ease; the Department 
ot only does not) pay for the advanced skill 
e0 nived for the second grade, but if a master 
sents his scholars! for seeond grade, and they 
as, he robs himself of allypayment, even of the 
;. for the more elementary knowledge ; 
Department pays nothing for ‘the higher 
ree of knowledge,! but does pay 3s. for 
jementary.” -' Then he says: afterwards: “1 
hink you might ask for the publication of Art 
nspectors’ and Art Masters’ reports, as being 
specially valuable to the Committee of Inquiry ; 
specially as on the means of information avail- 
ble to the Committee the report of the Com- 
hittee will be based, and no more valuable 
nformation could be given than a perusal of all 
he reports of the inspectors and masters who 
vere sent.” He says also: * I myself was sent, 
pnd spent much time im my report in making 
urely practical suggestions for the improvement 
p' our system. These improvements would entail 
certain fair amount of money being expended 
bu the fostering of design in the seats of manu- 
actures in the provinces. This does not suit the 
epartment, and I have been informed that the 
eports will not be printed, but extracts may be 
ade from each report to illustrate passages in 
he report of the Chief Inspector.” 1 have also 
supplementary letter from the Chairman, in 
vhich he says: “I hope, in yonr evidence, you 
vill insist upon the importance of increased 
hssistance to the provincial schools. We do not 
are about diminishing South Kensington expen- 
ture, provided more liberal assistance were €Xx- 
ended to the provinces, but at present the propor- 
lions are most unfair,” It is well to state that that 
Is the generat impression among the Art Schools 
in the provinces, that they are:a little squeezed in 
le share of the Government grant as compared 
re Kensington, ‘ Your own Art School at 
none ey school at Leeds, and many others, are 
‘ be Ms chronic insolvency, The Government 
bien pay us 1s. 6d. per head per year for Art 
ion, we cannot get enough from the publie 


phe ~ the inhabitants; the pupils cannot aitord 
a3, 


tende! 
bn dfords ; 
nailer towns and 
e goes on to say: 
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to pay more, and were it not for the aid we get 
from the Mechanics’ Institution, which every 
year makes up our deficiencies, one of the most 
useful Schools of Art in the country would be 
shut up, Surely a nation whose prosperity de- 
pends upon art so much could spare another 
59,0001. per year to aid; and this small sum 
spread among the provincial schools. would re- 
lieve them from the condition of constant struggle 
for existence in which they at present exist, One 
ship of war costs twice as much as the total grant 
for Art and Science instruction. We spend 
liberally on the former; why not on the latter ?” 

3728. Chairman.| 1s it your opinion, gene- 
rally, that as a certain sum is given by the nation 
for the promotion of art, the previncial schools 
should. have a. larger proportion. of it than 
they haye at present ?—I am yery far from de- 
preciating. the usefulness of a central. body; I 
think itis very requisite that a central stitution 
should haye models and copies of all the: best 
works of art on the Continent and here, and so 
circulate them as to give a variety of designs and 
models which may train the provincial schools. 
Therefore I am.hardly prepared to judge of the 
comparative outlay between Kensington and the 
provincial schools; but there is, unfortunately, 
an impression abroad among the. provincial 
schools that they are unfairly dealt with. 

3729. Your..views. point rather, do ‘they not, 
to an increase of the grant made by the Govern- 
ment upon. the whole? — For the, provincial 
schools. certainly, 

3730. There are three views which may be 
taken : first, that the grant remaining as it is, a 
larger proportion of it should be given to the 
provincial schools generally, and a smaller pro- 
portion to the Central Department; another is, 
that the total grant remaining the same, and the 
grant to the Central, Department remaining the 
same, the number of provincial schools should be 
restricted to a much smaller number, and that 
those should be only in the principal seats of 
manufacture; and, thirdly, that the number of 
provincial schools remaining as it is at present, 
and the Central Department remaining as it is at 
present, the whole grant should be increased so as 
to give the schools more without diminishing their 
number, or lessening the grant to the Central Mu- 
seum. Which of those views do you advocate ?— 
Beginning with the first, I think you must bear 
in mind that it is most important to bring Art- 
culture directly in connection with the great 
seats of manufacture; and therefore, if the grant 
were to remain as it is, I would give a larger 
amount to the provincial schools. The second 
proposition, namely, to reduce the grants to the 
Art Schools in the provinces, would be tanta- 
mount to giving them up. 

3731. My question was to reduce the number 
of schools in the provinces, giving greater aid to 
those which were maintained by. shutting, up 
those which were not in the principal seat of 
manufacture ?—I think there would be some 
objections to that. Take, for instance, the York 
School of Art. York is not what it once was, a 


A. Ahroyd, 
Esq. 


ett 


9 May 1864, 3 


seat of manufacture at all; still itis a very impor-. 


tant place for the training of masons, and for 
stone and wood-carving. I have one of their 
reports here ; they are labouring under some of 
the same difficulties as we are dog. ‘There is a 
short paragraph in the report bearing upon the 
question, showing that, although York is not a 
seat of manufacture, it is desirable to continue 
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196 MINUTES OF 
the grant to York. This is the paragraph im 
point: * Although the direct stimulus is wanting 
which local manufacturers are supposed to afford, 
and the benefit by the money 
patronage which in many of the large manufac- 
turing, towns is extended to them, yet, neverthe- 
less, in this quiet city a: School of Art flourishes, 
and. /diffuses, an influence the limits of which 
cannot, be ‘defined. | The results of art-teaching 
are, not to be tabulated or. put into statistical 


students do not 


a form ; but, looking generally at the attainments to the school, it would be especially desivah} & 
Fs of successive students, and the present position of implant the Art feeling, me 
3 some, who have received ‘their training m the 0737. You do not think then that the Day 
y school, the Committee think there is abundant’ principle to proceed upon is. thatef assisting |" 
F cause, for satisfaction with the! past, and vround exertion ?—I am not advocating that the (oa 


for hope in the future. Of the former’ pupils, 
some, are now exercising | the profession of archi- 
tects and artists > othersvare teichers of drasying 
and painting; one.ds @téeacher (of drawihg in} 
military school.!/ Mav: Noble, the sculptor, his 
for, his. priicipal) assistant a ‘late pupil ine this 
school; jone is) acdésigner and imanufactitrer “of 
stained lassi: candthersa° designer in the’’same 
branchiof art: ~Avshort time ago one of the’ pupils 
lefi, thie school to take: a situation as foreman and 
designer» of} durniture: for! a firm ‘at Tverpool ; 
several stand high as*lithoeraphers, and one as 
an engraver. Dhese‘are‘a few ‘of the instances in 
whichithe beneficial results of the? schoof” have 
come under the notice of the Committee.” 

3732. 1 amynotcasking ‘vow what the managers 
of each \schoolvcanisay on béehalf°f their’ own 
school, but rather what is ‘your 6wn opinion, look- 
ing: at the question fromthe point of view ofthe 
manufacturers; whether you' think it?s desirable 
that: the: schools: should: be*kept ‘up°in all those 
towns -which sare not seats: ‘of ‘mantifaéture ?— 
Some /idiseranination | ando-judement'’ might’ be 
exereised ascto tle; towns'in whieh the schools’ are 
keptiopen ;: dspeakicertainly with regard to’ York, 
and I have quoted the opinioiv-of' the’ ‘committee 
upon that» schools. Of courses as' mantfacturers, 
we shduld: recommiend' that: if yen! ‘retliide the 
numberof schools; you should retain the schools 
in the‘large: manutacturineg ‘towns. 

3733. Upon thes whole, feather that ‘vou do 
not look for greater’seppert to the ‘schools in the 


manufacturing |towns, ‘from? the supyression ‘of 


schools ‘in ofher towns which are ‘not the! seats of manufacturer cannot be_ trusted.to step m ant 
manufacture ?—-Supposing the grant were to be’ provide for himseli; but that Government mum 
imited step in.and help, him?—To give, him, far play 
to have the alternative of ‘having all 1 shools that is,all we ask. The training; of; an artista 


ineflieient from lack of funds, or be driven to the 
asf ia 7 | in ‘i ) es! 
up certain schools, I say the 


ne two would ne to L1ve up the 
; 4 . 


necessity: 01 
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less vewil of t 


schools 10 > noil-mManuiacturinge towns, or where 


, LO 
an increase upon ‘the part of the Government of 
the total wrant/—-If necessary FP would increase 
the grant, but i think that the present evant might 
be more advantageously applied. I am not’ pre- 
paredstoigovat all! ito details, but that is the 
unpression on ny mised: 

3735. D0 you -“méan that it: would“ he ‘mbre 
advaitagcoushy ‘applied ‘by eiving “Te8s ‘to’ thé 
centralodepartment and more to the! provitices ?— 
Yes, that issmy Smpression ; if, as you say, the 
srantismot to be! meveased, I think a'larger pro- 
portion ‘should ‘be given to’ the provinces. 

3736.) Mn Lowe.) Do-you’ think it’ Would be 


; ; oA * 7 chal 
4 10 YOUr VICWS point, upon the whoo! 


unreasonable if the Government were to. limit” 


EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


the amount raised m the places where the « 

think that would, be, a, mos; Scho 
policy upon the part of the Governmeng hy 
where Artis most appreciated, there ie 
port is the most liberal; but, on the other |" 
the object, of the Government, jis to aWwak Tay 
appreciation for Art where it does not. now vw 
and therefore that is the very place Whe; ty 
instruction is most needed. in a manufrct, 
town, where the people gave no Support wh 


were /—] 


- £9 . OVep 
ment should supply the whole.of, the funds i 
Sp tad) ‘ 


) 
[ee | oO” 


Take Paisley for instance, where , 
no contribution whateyer;, there isa schogl . 
Patsley which is found tobe a considerable hen i 
to the shawl manufacture, but, to, which noha 
contributes at all; do you think. thatthe Coven, 
ment ought to assist. such, a, school tas thatit 
think they ought, Se Ab. 

3739. Assuming that it, isa beneficial schol 
and assuming also that nobody will Subscribe s 
it?—1 think it is yery, unfair.to the Governmey 
that the Government, should, be; placed, m tha 
position. it is meyertheless advantageous, 4, 
assist such a school, because thie manutactune i, 
source of the national prosperity. ~ 

3740. It amounts to this, does; it not, thatwhe, 
ever people inyproyineial, places, are unwilling 
do What it is their interest. te do, it is the busing 
of the’Government to do it for them tT do ng! 
adyocate it upon abstract, prineiples, Dut the 
English manufacturers, must, compete, with, th 
French manufacturers;, the ren¢h manufacture, 
has been. assisted by the .Goyernment, for, song 
years. past, while the Hnglish manufacturer jhy 
been left to shift for himself, Solong as it Was) 
a mere question of ‘cost; of production. and. cheap 
ness, the English manufacturen, could, hold om 
but, now that we are aiming; to, produce cloth, ani] 
textile fabrics of superior design, ityis very, untay) 
to the, English manufacturer.to, plage hin; im, the 
position of: having to pay for the improvementi¢ 
design in the jocal schools, ah 
3741.° The theory is, therefore,that the English 


Mi 


not to be done in a day, it_.is;the; work. of, yeany 
I have been most anxious to raise, the taste, of. my 
own designers... To do that, thoronghly jwaull 
involve, providing a collection, of casts, and dvave 
ings, and a training school, for, the. apprentices; 
it is hardly possibly, for a_ private firm ,to clo thal, 
therefore, it would not come; under ,the politee 
economical question of supply and demand. 

3742. Assuming. that, the;, Government 
willing, ‘to train masters, at, the, publig jexpem 
ind to find examples as werdo now_in the ; centil 
Department. I want-te know. upon whatprnet 
éf sould political economy or, :of covernment th 
all, Gai you justify such aygrant as that, to,Paisley 
Where the manufactufers who,are to, be, the fs 
to profit by the,schools wilk not spend,a penny 
supporting it?—I can only,.repeat my: answe 
that it is a hard case _as-far-as,the Government 
concerned ; hut, taking, a wide.view.of the qi 
tion, and regarding the, benefit,to, oun mation 
manufactures, I, think, it, is, quite. wiseyte doth 
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what they gave! to’ ldéal sehools' by ‘some ratio to’ I think there would be a return. for, sugh 8h 
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. aponsed revenues which the increase of 
he ine aperity would bring. | 
ional Vv uid not that be a retrograde policy, 
743, WO olicy generally now to trust people 
for their own interest, believing 
shat Case the generalinterest will profit by 
{in ieee to setthe Government to do it for 
Afi rd are some things that people can 
ae for themselves without help from the 
pes” nt, and there are other things which 
pier there may be some matters affecting 


Heannot 5 A i] ‘ A et 
ufacturer’s, which belong to the latter class, 


not out P 
what 18 


sy My question is not, whether the Goyern- 
Ae aout do nothing, but whether when the 
wi most concerned’ will dq nothing, the 
raainent should step in and do everything ?, 
‘hink when, it ‘comes to. a question whether. 
Government will Teta school go down, even, 
pe absened of ll loca? Suppor, ou shen 
jace she While Stents on he other (band, J, 
i itwvould be advantageous for ah Inspector op | 
chody on the part of Government to. yjsit such 
fnyand try tO Ste’ ai a better feeling upon, 
sitject. | ce 


45, When gentlemiéd Gorhe fo us on the part, adapted to the taste of E 
ose local bodies, you think it is right instead 


aying,’ the remedy is Thicreased local exertion, 
the Government will’ give more and yon 
give less ?—T ait’ eit ie that any;autho- 
person going ‘down ind meeting’ those local 
ids''would! hve bréat effect Pa think, that 
hinight! "be! “done, by that means to inerease 


7 0 


1 


tis for the Cémmon weal.” | 
47, Then ‘it?’ does ‘come to that, that the 
éminent of England-ought to be a paternal 
ernment 9—Certainly’; T' do’ ‘not’ think ,that 
functions of Government are merely. police 
tions: in rat” aot a rs 
48. Mr. Potter.| Is there's School of Art at 
dersfield ?—1 think not. | . 

49. ‘Then’ there are’ only two schools in the 
+ Riding’ ‘for ‘all. its: ‘manufacture, of textile 
cs ?—The school at Leeds has the supervision 
at at Keighley and other Schools of Art. . 
eis none at Hudderstield ;’ T am rather sur- . 
dat that, T must Confess, ae , 
10. ‘The total ‘amount Yaised in’ the West 
'g in connection with the woollen branch of 
facttre is’ about’ 1002. a year. altogether; 
391 to 500. at Malifax': and 507, at, Leeds, 
not? —T''do! n6t!! khow what they raise at 


. ; : Rail ip | 
pt. The sti soviptionta to thése tivo Schools in, 
“Cit! Riding” do “nde amiownt | to ‘£00 P alto 
(0 they ?— Hat ddés “hot indlide ‘extra 

tons, for’ ‘instared dt PRalifax er aire Ox Ta, 


ones YOu tight “ake 9007 “or 3007, 
is’ the ‘athholtthit PAIe altogether 
p. You have stated’ flat thé ‘SuiMeription ‘ 
“it 20.40 “301. ‘at! Halifax 2" 6s, that is 
ve OF 20% f6PGrizeg.t0 M189 bt at San 

ie Thiit indkes’ fee Tage ; . tsi 
ee ouhave stated the Subscription 
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3755. You stated that! Messrs.) Gtrossléy: 454 
x ile be} Me Ss cy for- A fj ae 
merly keptia Hrench designer of their own, loner oe a" 
that he had returned to Paris ?—Yes, bi 
8756. Doth 
masa i rench designs?’—1 am not aware whether 
ney, do it largely at present ; they do at present 
tave Hrench designs over 3 toisome extent they 


bie received designs from Paris.) When M, 
vaten went to Paris, an /arrangement was !iadé 

with him that he would design and sendiover his 

designs from Paris, .,/, a2) 


8797. Do they not, pay.a large amount'yearly 
for French designs ?+>Theys may: tlirough. the’ 
same channel ; ,J).know that they produce: many« 
themselyes.,,.....) dt QO  v.ousui odd a ol “s 

3758. ‘Do, You} notosuppese that they spay? 
large amount for, the, designs whicl:ithey: reveive® 

: from, Paris 2-1 suppose,they do. ‘onitaiag De 

3799. You.would infer /froni/ M.\dullien’s vélic 

turning: to; Paris,;that Messrs. Crossley gct! 0! 
_ better supply, frem there; than they. couldiat their» 

own, place ?nYes,;,.atthe same itime L think thes 

designs produged,py, English designers are gaining’ 


— 


} 


ground upon, the French. .'Thé: French: designs!® 
/ are sometimes alittle outré inostyle;: and!not wells!) 
TE POUBE. | uglish: purchasers. ~ | s199- 
3160. The Hxench designs must. reculate: taste 16 
to a, great, extent, must they not?—Td ai great! 
_ extent. " s9tiinuno') sift to sotten osli tobi sen 
376.1... You, compete wery largely with French: 
designers in, eyery, market ofthe world, I isup- (0 
pose;?-r! a greatamany, we dad ssiites tod loodse 
3762,, You hold,your own.?-Yes;-we hold ores 
own; whereas, ; foxmerly,, we:\nsed tox get oslipss« 
from. Paris, we do notnow ;|,ine send oun-patteran 
producer, up, te Jyendon,. and he; there :corhes 40 
_ contact, with, the, purchasers: [tis :possible! thatio? 
the. buyer, may,neceive, French patterns, which»: 
may guide his taste) ;in, ordéring fiony ~us : wedo jo 


not, receive thentdivedteiiido ort hoiosp oved T bas 
, 3763....Jrench,, manufactures) have) been: ime us 
ported free during the last |10 jor-15 years ++ Yes. 0 
3764,,.Do, you ;notthink, that that has béem ther: 
best stimulus to the Yorkshire manufacturers!?+4 
It has been a great stimulus. in», some fabrics$ “Ti 
do not send, many,to France now. it. anol 
3765, Messrs.,Crogsley, are large producers ‘of: 
faney manufacturers, ,.are they not ?—Yes,' they: 
produce carpets. .,. » 
3766, And, damasks; .and)all, sorts of faney 
manufactures ?—They do not make damasks, | 
3767. Hangings of all sorts ?—No ;. they make 
earpets which ar¢,used, for tapestry, sometimes. - 
3768. ‘They make a,good, many, reps; do they +0! , 
not ?—No.. est eos | fooulge 
3769... Ave they, nob the largest: manufacturers 
in the world of that class of goods ?—Yes, df-ear= jo. 
pets, and that class, of goods, 10% £6) 
_ 3770, Mr. Aiwant.|,| The French have, for three [i 
or four centuries,.had ,opportunities \of; studying 9.) 
the ARR URMHON OF at ip smnmaata cfakbs Tha, they, oli 
Sarl BS err sig botlaas rleyoo ORT TAVDS SOME Sd 
re i ts, . ihe SR ae manufacture; abousc 
70 t not only of yeabs: but sof rages ci 
it jake ja,dongitime?—rA1tvis jnot exactlyys 
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inhabitants of towns may be convinced of the good 
BBS policy 


e¢y-not supply themselves largely’ \9 May 1864. _ 
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198 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


A. Akioyd, policy of attending to their own interest by main- marks have been made upon architecture. 


Esq: * taining a School of Art by a rate °—T believe it fess that I think there 18 no art so much } ty 
—— . is quite impossible. Most of the new boroughs hand as architecture. The architecturg] an 
y May 1864. now are under heavy debts, arising from the classes in Halifax, I regret to say, do no aM 


_ ; t rent 
pment of public works. Take very much attention, and I think tha; de 
[am hardly prepared to no town in the kingdom where architecty, ty 


sudden develo 
. — — . . y ' 
a lower ebb than it is in Halifax. Sky 


Halifax for instance. 
amount of debt is incurred for 


>. Sa 


By say what our L ti 
- water-works and the new town-hall, and other 3779. Do you mean that it has not eve! 
$ large undertakings, on which interest has to be attention on the part of the students, 9, hah 
& pad. Therefore the smaller ratepayers would part of the department f---Both ew think. 
3 refuse a rate for a School of Art. The Act for the honourable Members of the Comimities 
S the Public Libraries’ rate is p irfectly inoperative, now pointed out a design for a house, i. 
Fe except in a few places. primitive one tor elementary drawing, Ate 
= 3°73 Are you aware that there are 30 towns sent we have in the provinces “Many ayes 
bs which have adopted that rate 2—I thought they who have had no architectural professional : 
2 were very few. I am glad to he corrected. ing whatever. [ know an architect in }, 
Hy 3774. You say that it is not likely that the who was a joiner, and other architects : 
y people would consent to maintain a School of Art much better qualified ; so that one ‘see, ‘all 
. by a rate; is it likely that they will do so, so trated in stone sometimes the most vile Specins 
long as they can derive support fom the Govern- of an attempt at art that it is possible toil 
ment ?—I do not think that affects the question. ceive. Therefore, for my own part, 1] shot 
3775. If you or I were supplied with the means very glad if the Central Department Would, 
of supporting the school aliunde, should we do it? a little more attention to classes for architectn 
x Tf the Government were to take the grant drawing, to endeavour to raise the taste bath 
2 away altogether, I do not think the schools would architects and of the public who employ then 
- be supported. “I confess it is a misfortune that 3780. Mr. Ewart.| Do you not think thi 
the public are not more ready to support them: demand for good architecture wants to bet 
f I wish they were; but Tam bound to give my proved as well as the supply; do you4 
ni opinion; 1 think it is perfectly hopeless to expect that so long as people will be content to lie! 
Hs it. such streets as Wimpole-street and Harley , 
Ee 3776, Mr. Bazley.| You admit that there is and Baker-street, great improvements will 
a now a greater number of educated designers in made ?—l think it is possible, nevertheleg| 
| : fi Art to assist you in your various productions ?—. make some improvement. 
2 +e ie I do. , 8781. Mr. Bruce. | Have you attended} 
2% i 3777. Is it not as important that there should lectures of the master of the school at Hal 
ab ¥. be an educated public to appreciate the improved —I am sorry to admit that, though T am i 
Rhy i . designs which you may supply ?—I think ‘t is dent, I have not often attended them. 
Pe iF almost more important, because no doubt the 3782. Are you aware whether he has delivg 
ae public at large influence the taste of the desioners; lectures illustrated by diagrams of ornaniey 
shige the designers cannot lead the taste of the public. supplied from South Kensington ?—1I believe 
reas I know that in my own trade F have sometimes has, I know that our head master is am 
ia endeavoured to bring out a design which has ap- attentive man, and has flourishing classes; ] 
feat ne te peared to me to be perfect in taste, but [could isa great enthusiast in art. 
eho aie not compel the buyers to take that design. 3783. Do you know whether he has ava 
ie: ; Therefore I think it is not only as important, himself of the opportunity of obtaining dian 
te ; but, almost more important, to raise the taste of from the Central Museum to illustrate! 
Ue the purchasers and the public at large. lectures ?—I believe that he has, but [ang 
s*-8 You think that, in some. instances, able to answer the question from my pen@ 
.e of the intellicence of observations. 
[ thin me re- 
Mr. Wrutram Binns, called in; and Examined. 
M 3784. Chairman.| Have you been employed unfortunately broken my leg on the 25th i 
W. Binns. ment of Practical Art?—I have. last I had no opportunity of making inqull 
oe 3785. In what capacity ?—As Ins ‘or of and heard nothing more about the superaumtl 
Mechanical Drawing. until the end of my notice, when I recell 
3786. How long have you been employedin paper, to say that I was entitled to 37h! 
: that capacity ?7—Ten years. [ remonstrated upon that subject. Iw 
‘ 3787. You have recently resigned that appoint- several letters to Mr. Cole, and the amouttl 
5 ment, I believe ?—No, I have not resigned; I afterwards altered to 552, 10s, 
- have been forced to retire. 3792. How was the superannuation calculi 


3788. How long have you ceased to hold that —It was calculated at the rate of 15-60th 
; appointment ?_Since the 30th of September last; 150 7 . 
that was the expiration of my notice. 3793. That is according to the scale jail 

3789. Upon what erounds were you required in the Superannuation Act, is it not ?—N0} 
the Superannuation Act I believe. that lJ 


to resign ?— Abolition of office. 

| 3790. Were you superannuated ?—Yes, I entitled to superannuation, not only up 
¥ vas. salary, but also upon the emoluments of «ll 
Ba 3791. Upon what terms ?— The amount at first 3794. In your case the emoluments %! 
he allowed me was 37 /. 10s. per annum. I left the were not reckoned then?—In the first ol! 
ys Department, however, with the understanding they were not; afterwards the bonus® 4 
- that I should receive 1007, a year. Having certificates were included, making the ® 
on. 
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+, in addition to the bonuses 

Te ager ee the fees of the school 
“FoateSs there are : SCiLOOLS. 
certl the bonuses upon certificates, the 
goth the fees, amounted, in my case, to 
oy annum. 
L | ‘en ae the author of a book upon Geo- 
Ha Drawing; 1g me you not ?— Yes; 

ortho dk ihe in the Department, or 
Nb. | i schools under the recommendations of 
in ?—The system I haye adopted 

. se in all the schools. 
Is the book used as well as the system ? 
97. ie book is used in the schools, and it 
sla ‘ed in the Department. I never used 
a for Lalways. give aay class verbal in- 
tion, upon the black board, ; 
9g, Have you any complaint to make against 
epartment with regard to the use of that 
> Yes, L haye. ’ i 
09, Will you state. to the Committee what it 
The complaint is that they have ignored the 
without stating the grounds upon which 
have ignored it; wrote to the secretary, 
esting to know why. the book had been 
ad in the Science Directory; it was some 
however, before I could get an answer, 
00, Do you say that the book was omitted 
e Science Directory ?—Yes, although it had 
vreviously recommended in the list of books 
ished by the Department, and by the Society 
rts, it was afterwards omitted to be men- 
dasa text book; I asked the reason for this 
ion, and I was requested, in answer to my 
to go and see Mr, Poole, the chief clerk, who, 
apologizing for the disagreeable task which 
d to perform, said: “‘ The fact is, Mr, Binns, 
e got to read to you a report of your book, 
am sorry to say it is not a favourable one.” 
lied, “ Who is the author of the report ?” 
id that Captain Donnelly was the author. 
1, “ Will you haye the goodness to read it ?” 
ad the report, and | must confess I had great 
ulty in staying there while it was read; the 
t, if I remember rightly, was not written in 
tlemanly manner; it was somewhat insulting. 
ed Mr. Poole for a copy of this report; he 
“No, I cannot do that, Mr. Binns;” I asked 
hy he could not; he then turned the report 
nd read an endorsement on the back, “ This 
tto be read to Mr. Binns; all correspondence 
the subject to be declined.—( Signed, ) Henry 
’ That is my complaint in regard to the 


1, Had you had any correspondence with 
Departme yt previously to that time, which 
pu to believo, that they had. any reason for 
dissatisfied y ith the book ?—Not at all. 
2. T understand that you consider that you 
‘ome ground to be dissatisfied with the De- 
ent for having required,you, to make some 
pn to the Darmstadt models in that book ?-— 
9) Vi ; f . 
Ye WV ill you state, what,the nature of your 
Ant is with regard’ to the’ Darmstadt 
s'—In the first place, I suppose it maybe 
°* hine years ago when a set of. these 
‘Were brought out of the cellars of Marl- 
pH House, and introduced to my notice by 
v. Arthur Rigg; I think they were intro- 
a anal at all events he saw them, and, 
4 he ‘Tpit to manufacture and add 
ey ‘i ection of educational models, 
"ter this I had .oceasion to pass 
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through Chester, when I called and spent an 
evening with Mr, Rigg, The subject of con- 
versation turning upon the Darmstadt models, we 
had a long argument; I failed, however, to con- 
Masiy the Principal of the Chester College that 

y Were not really necessary as a means of in- 
struction. Some time after that Mr. Rigg brought 
some of those models to London, and laid them 
before Dr, Playfair, then (I believe) joint secre- 
tary to the Department. The Doctor sent for 
me to his room, and said, “ Mr. Binns, I wish to 
ask you what you think of these models?” 
I looked at them, and said, « They were excel- 
lent specimens of the Darmstadt models, and 
very nicely made.” He said, “ Yes, but that is 
not what I want; I want to know what you 
think of them as a means of instruction.” said, 
“‘I have already explained my view of the 
Darmstadt models to Mr. Rigg, who is now pre- 
sent, and I contend that they are not required ; 
as a proof of this, if you will send the particulars 
of this model (a sphere penetrated by a cone), 
that is to say, all the dimensions of the cone and 
sphere, to my class-room, in half an hour you 
shall have half a dozen drawings of this model, 
showing the exact form of curve, and each stu- 
dent shall tell you the why and the wherefore 
for each step he has taken in finding the projec- 
tion of the curve, although he never saw this 
model in his life, 

3804, Will you state substantially what your 
complaint is?—I heard little more of the Darm- 
stadt models after that, until the publication of 
my work, when I was requested by Mr. Cole 
to mention those modelsin my book. I did so in 
a very cursory manner at page 128. But that 
was not sufficient. Mr. Cole wanted me to pub- 
lish a paragraph, saying that these models were 
very important, and that they were used exclu- 
sively in all schools on the Continent. Not 
knowing what, was the practice on the Continent, 
I objected to publish that paragraph, and told 
Mr. Cole upon that occasion that I could not 
conscientiously recommend the Darmstadt models. 
His reply was, “If you ignore the Darmstadt 
models, we will ignore your book.” 

3805. Do I understand you to say that your 
book was rejected and ignored by the Depart- 
ment, in consequence of your declining to praise 
those models ?—I firmly believe so. 

3806. Do you consider that the Department 
takes proper measures for encouraging the in- 
struction of artizans in mechanical drawings ?—I 
do not. 

3807. Are a, suflicient number of medals and 
medallions awarded in that class?—With regard 
to my own class I have only had one national 
medallion awarded, that was shortly after the 
national medallion was introduced, and it was 
awarded to a student who had only been in 
my class a, short time, certaimly not nine 
months, and who had never,made a mechanical 
drawing before, although his progress had :been 
yery rapid and satisfactory. The drawing for 
which the medallion, was awarded, was a copy of 
a drawing; and I have also noticed that the 
medallions awarded for mechanical drawings 
have certainly not been given for the best pro- 
ductions. 

3808. Are you of opinion that the examples 
and. books that are used in the teaching are 
proper and satisfactory ?—Not for artizans. : 

3809. Are they too much advanced for arti- 
zans ?—-I think so, decidedly. 2 

BB4 , 3810. My. 
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3810, Mr. Lowe.] Who are the judges who 


award these med: ites is ?—I do not know. 
3811. Whoi is Captain Donnelly ? He is cap- 
tain in the Engineers, I think: that is all I know 


about him. 

3812. Do you know what office he holds ?— 
He is the se ience inspector. 

3813. When did this conversation with Mr. 
Cole about ignoring the Darmstadt models take 
place ?—It would be in 1857. 

3814. When was your book published ?—In 
1857. 

3815. You cannot fix exactly the time; where 
did it take place ?—In Mr. Cole’s private room. 

3816. Ww as it in his present private room ?’— 
No, not his present room, because there have 
been so many alterations ; it was his private 
room at that time: I do not know whose room it 
is now. 

8817. Which was the room; where is it ?— 
It was a room on the right hand of the corridor, 
going to the theatre. 

3818. Is not that Mr. Cole’s room now ?—I do 
not know: it is not the room in which I last saw 
him. 

3819. He said, **If you ignore the Darmstadt 
models, we will ignore you,” as I understand ?-- 
He said: “If you ignore the Dar ‘mstadt models, 
we will ignore your book ;” not me. 

3820. You did i ignore the Darmstadt models, I 
gather ?—I have alw ays ignored the Darmstadt 
models, and do so at the present time as a means 
of instruction. 

3821. When was your book ignored; when 
was this report of Captain. Donnelly ?—It was 
ignored by the Department in 1860, and Captain 
«tse s report was in November of the same 

var. Previous to 1860 my work was recom- 
anes by the Society of Arts, but in the “ So- 
ciety of Arts Union Institutions Programme of 
Examinations for 1861” it is omitted. I cannot 

say, however, whether it was in 1860 or 1859 that 
my book was recommended by them. 

3822. Was it strongly recommended in 1860, 


do you say ?—I will not say absolutely that it 
was 1860; it was previous to 1861. 
3823. It was the threat of ignoring it /—It was 


ignored afterwards. 


3824. Do you not say that it was very much 
,_ % ™, r rt Ta 4] reat, ? a am i ye ertain 

that. 
825. You think tl the recommendation was 


ore 1857, then: catbes: i have no doubt that 
commendat ti ion was manter the book had been 


} : a +4 . ; 
onort it was not ignored: ei n. 


‘eatenedcdt To pe 1 
1 ha . = 
; that if Lignored the 


(ou say % 57, do 
you not ?—Yes. 

You say that the book was ignored i 
that is to say, it was left out of the Science 
, then: 4 -Yes. 

28. Y ou say that between those times it was 
nuch prais sed in the Direc ‘tory ?— No, I do not 


ay that it was very much praised ; it was men- 


seal. 
61; 


90 
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tioned as a text- book. 

3829. And yet you trace the ignoring to the 
thre: at of 1857, ‘do you: ?>—Yes 

1630. Mr. Bruce.] You itaved. did you not, 


that a medallion had been given tv a drawing th: “i 


was only acopy of a copy ?—Yes, a copy of a 
copy. 
3831. Do you know that to be the fact ?— 


Yes. 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 

3832. Was not it your duty to report ; 
not at all; the drawings were simply “i 
drawing was selected and the medallion Na 
that was, I believe, the first year that ke any 
lions came out. There has not been eh They 
awarded to any student in my Class ne, 
time, though I have had many drawi ings . 
which were much more meritorious ‘the 
drawing for which the medallion was a 
can produce e the drawings. at 

3833. What is the inference which y 
from that statement ?—That the parties Wh 
to examine the drawings were not A, 
conversant with the subjec t,and did not sufi 
understand mechanical drawing to be “ 
award the prizes correctly ; no ‘doubt the f 
to the best of their powe and ability, Yl 

3834. Up till that time I understand 5, 

say your pupils did occ asionally win sil 

after that time they did not? —No, 
remember more than one prize haying 
awarded to students in my class, and that 
the national medallion. 

3835-7. Do you consider that that Circumsty 
arises from the incapacity of the judges? 
upon that subject. 

3838. Mr. Bruce.| What were your studey 
were they masters in training | ?’—Some of they 
there were also engineers and carpenters, 

3839. Would the masters in tr aining be'd 
gible to take medals ?—No, I think not, 

3840. Was the author of the drawing one 
the training masters?—No; the author off 
drawing I spoke of was a Swiss; he Was ni 
training master. 
3841. He was therefore eligible to compet! 

he was eligible to compete. 
3842, Mr. Tite. | Do you happen to ha 
copy of your book in the room ?—lI have Mi 
am es, to say. 

” What was its title ?—* An Elema 
Trentive on Orthographic Projection, beingay 
Method of Teac -hing Mechanical : nd Engineet 
Drawing, intended for the Instruction ‘of Ry 
neers, Architects, Builders, Smiths, Masons,q 
Brick: ayers, and Sux the use of Schools.” 

3844. Was it a large book, or meredy{ 
elementary book?—It is an octavo honk. 
elementary book exclusively. 

3845. It was published by-yourself, I supp 
=-¥es, by myself; Messrs. Spon are the jf 
lishers of the book, but at my expense. 

3846. It was not published by the Depuattel 
in any manner ?—No, not by the Departmen 

3847. Was it used by the Department, ori 
by you in your own classes only ?—It was 
by the Department; and it is us sed at the a 
time, not only the bo ok, but the sy stem is adopt 
and is taught at the present time by my stud 

3848. You do not ki now; as it seems, from 
own knowledge, notwithstanding the advent 
cision of Captain Donnelly, th: at it may 7 
been used s It has been used since, * 
used at the prese nt time. 

3849. In the Department 1—In the Dep 


nf 
ed 


5, Ny 
do ly 


(tl 


. 
Yes, 


nee P= 


werk the system I have adopted ig 1 
the Department; they teach upon that, a 
other. 


ae f 
3850. Do you mean upon the system as‘ det 


from your book ?— Yes, as derived fra! 
book. , 
3851. Mr. Bruce.| Do you mean inthe 


partment of Science : and Art ?—In the if 


7. aint 
ment of Science and Art at South Kenai 
3852. Chait 
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] In the Department of. Art, 
5 appeneresesaiyieth ort 16 9a Jon 
oh” eased inthe Mepartment pt, scence 


, quot 53 


analy 


if a fic tamoebis 

ale Is. {it ows used | :in’ the 

ae PINUCES ES 53 : 
cae ee NG donot, suppose 

. colllebont onl | th TU) ae wath 

Be. William <2 warts), Lhe. system, 1s 
ee He re poolks-i8: not §) 18; that the baee iL 

See “ ont inal T—S tasorsiste tet ood 
Paw z \ the ence mse, the, book, as well.as 
pone woe choth;i;they, mse, the. .system 
or d the: book mon dt: the, Ant, Department. 
fate Chairman: |; Wihat.as thei predise,com- 
or ich! you ianake Yon Lhe complaint is cof 
m pnerin which the; bools its ben treated ; 
iat has beenlignoreds land. With, nespectsto 
‘ain Donhellysxepobt, that Twas notiallowed 
q vow copysandhe privilege of answering that 
es ,. Meterthé reportof Captain Donnelly. had 
” ere to me 1 wrote several; hotes} to othe 
une py oy at coal no 
‘i banly got  copynofamy hook, with ontax- 
j notes, writen, by Captains Donnelly cops 
‘ing of) the: heading /of some: ofthe problems 
chapter: 10. —< Phose-snotes: arene afterwards 
yered inva letter written: by:meto the Depatt- 
i, Thenotesiwere|simplys|with one exeeption, 
cestions: of alterations in| the; heading; of (the 
jjoms: L!think Lshowed in my letter that:if I 
| adopted Captain’ Donnelly’s; suggestions | I 
wld have made” nonsensé| of jthe tbook,,, and, 
refore, 1 objected to alter it at alll: One note 
:, “This is al bulls bsadplied, to [that mote, 
| shall be very» happys if necessary, to furnish 
opy of the marginal, Glofes;, and; \dlso: of my 
ly, to this Committee!) ii A od 


ent papers that have been given, i the: exami- 
fons for mechanical drawing ?++N otto the very 
nt ones. fsormedoo le, omit oe iodtoll 

859. Have you! had) any reason, to think. that 
ers have been given! which have, heen, too 
icult for the students ?7+-Sonie of them. are un- 
btedly too diffietlt for:ithat class of students ; 
zans and working mei.— ‘Chey! are, not, only 


Cr A T 


866, Chairman. ] “HAVE you any paper which 
wish to produce ?—T have a return applicable 
he year 1863, showing ‘an analysis of the 
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858. Has your attention been-called,to the 
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difficult, but the questions are quite unnecessary, 
and are not, at, all calculated to assist them in their 
(laily ayocations; it isnot the description of know- 
ledge| they. require. Meet. ceuk on ora 3 

_ 3860. Have you heard 
‘tions are,,or -haye been, put, which. were above 
the understanding of those_to whom they were 
addressed, and which contained terms which were 


a complaint that gnei 


not in-any, books thatiwere put.into, their hands? 


—There was one complaint that took, place during 
fn_examination of selence students. ;; i was made 
by one student who was examined. sna 


»98861., We. are not speaking, of science-exami- 


nations ;, but, are| there jany (questions in, the ; art 


examjnations.,of; which you are; aware that-are 


unsatisfactory ?->1) de, not think. Lean. call to 
mind, anyjof the questions,.that were, ohjection- 
sa 2orl | b 


BOL OFONW word Jou ob | : orm reilt ts moo 
3862. Are there any other points upon,which 
you; wish, to,\give evidence ?--There, was one ease 


Jab iwhich, a complaint; was made, by,.one of, the 


students at a science examination..,;,After, the 


-expmination had taken place, was,informed, that 
yone)of thé students,got up, and said,.“,I,. cannot 


understand why you recommend the text bogks 
you, do, because, there,-at¢ none,of them, which 
-touch,upon the! questions,which’ have, been) laid 


before us,;and.iad, I not,,accidentally met. with 


Binn's Orthographic’. Projection,..I,,should, not 
/have' been|able to, answer, one.of these questions.” 
That geritleman,,L was informed, ,was_ the, only 
one, who passed the examination. 4 fy. -/oho., 
3863. Mr. Lowe. | Doyouthink thatthe Depart- 
mént was, under any sort,of engagement withyou 


-to,gojon using your book, if they did .not think. it 


suitable? Most certainly, if the Department, had 
got. the welfare, of the working men, at. heart, they 
must,go,.on with, it until-they have, supplied.its 


-placeowith a better,one., , )/., 


3864. Supposing, they hadi wished, for any 
reason; to.change it; do yousthink that they were 


hound:to.you) im any way: to continue, to, use it?— 


They were not! bound tomes so. oer 14 

3865.) They, may be right.or they-may bewrong 
in;not using, it; /but;yow,have no_ciaim that the 
Department should; use your book, unless they 


think it the best, book for the purpose, have-you ? 


—Not at all. 


Henry, Corn; Esq., ¢-B., called.in;' and further Pxamined,) 


occupation of the'students in the ‘Schools of Art 
during’ that year. (The same was handed in. 
Vide Appendix). °° Raa | 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Adderley. 
Bazley. 

Edward Egerton. 
Crum-Ewing. 
William Ewart. 
Gregson. 


Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Arthur Mills. 

Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Salt. 

Mr. Tite. 


Bart., IN THE CHAIR. 


MicwarL Darnrry Hoxxiys, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


3867. Chairman. | I THINK you are at present 


Hfollins, Esq. the head, or one of the head partners of the firm 


Minton & Co. ?—I am. 

3868. You have directed your attention to the 
subject of Art Education, as connected with the 
Schools of Design in the Potteries, have you 
not ?—I have. 

3869. Perhaps you could tell us how many 
schools there are in the Potteries district ?—At 
present we have only two in the Potteries and 
one-in Newcastle, which is a separate and dis- 
tinct borough; some years since we had four 
schools: one at Longton, one at Burslem, one 
at Hanley, and one at Stoke; but two of them 
have been given up. 

3870. Which are the two that have been 
given up ?—The one at Longton and the one at 
Burslem. 

3871. Was not there a rate obtained formerly 
at Burslem ?—The rate has only been obtained 
this year, and at present tne building is not 
erected in which the school is to be carried on. 

3872. Has Messrs. Minton’s firm contributed 
largely to the support of the Stoke school ?— 
Since 1857 we have contributed a considerable 
amount. We agreed in the first instance to be- 
come subscribers for 251 a year, together with 
several other gentlemen, for three years ; but we 


} | e > Sa 
found that the subscriptions were not sufficient 
| | 7 , 
C wh i, and we Gave a sort of 
verbal guarantee that any deficiency would be 


made up by our firm. I find that, since the 18th 


of June 1857, we have subscribed 933 1. towards 
the support of the Stoke school. 


= 6s 


) ee 
3873. I think vou are the treasurer, are you 
ee a Ay a a eB | j . 
38/4. Wi ther support is derived m the 
A i 
neighbourhood ?—The present subscriptions 10 


the school amount to about 130/. a-year, 50/7. of 


which we contribute. 

3875. Mr. Potter.| About 807. are contributed 
exclusively of your own subscription ?—The total 
is about 130/1., of which other persons contributed 
802., besides our own subscription. In the last 
year, owing to deaths and people having with- 
drawn their subscriptions, something like 12 7. less 
was received than in 1862. 

3876. Chairman.| What amount of assistance 
do you get from the Government?—I am not 
quite certain what amount Mr. Rice is paid by 
Government. He is now pensioned. He is not 
paid by the Department. I believe he receives 


1507. a year, and we pay him 802 in jig, 
fees or anything else. 
3877. Are there no fees paid by the studeys 
—The fees paid by the student are take), 
the committee; they amounted last ye, 4 
561 15s. F 

3878. Then Mr. Rice will shortly be super 
nuated, will he not ?-—-He is superannuated, ly 
merely took the Stoke school at the request of, 
committee when the alteration was made, for} 
months; that 12 months expires in Septenbe 
and he gave notice to the committee that } 
should decline to undertake the duties of 4 
school any longer. That being made know) 
the committee, they passed the following res} 
tion: “In the opinion of the meeting it wil} 
wholly impossible to carry on the school, after th 
termination of Mr. Rice’s engagement, witha 
considerable assistance from Government, in t 
shape of a fixed payment towards the maste 
salary.” 

3879. Hitherto, Mr. Rice has had 150 /. salar, 
and he has had a payment of 807. out of then 
ceipts of the committee; has he had any othe 
payments that you are aware of?--No othe) 
believe. 

3880. What would be the position of any mm 
master who may come there ?—That he woll 
be entirely dependent upon the results of hi 
teaching under the new regulations, beyond wit 
the committee might feel themselves in a pit 
tion to allow him. 

3881. Do you consider that it would not 
possible to get a master to come to you1# 
those terms ’—I believe not. 4 

3882. Have you made any attempt to ascetil 
whether you could get a master to take th 
school, when Mr. Rice leaves you?—Welit 
not at present made any attempt to obtain ah 
but the committee are of opinion that the pif 
ment of a master on the results of his teachll 


t 


. . . ’ pS Fs att 
is objectionable for several reasons ; they r 
quite willing to admit that in the pane 


schools, the system of payment by, resill 
perhaps, fair, and likely to be carried ae 
advantage to all parties; but the position 
which the scholars of the two deseripto™ 
masters are placed, is very different. fl 
parochial schools, the master has full ball 
over his pupils, and that control is also nef 
by the parents of the children, who pay 


for the school; and, therefore, the aie? 
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in carrying out his teaching, 
ava ee ph pe the best results. Bar 
is key Schools of Design, you find the 
ifferent there; the boys, or 
ng men, for there are few in the 
Jer ‘ age of 15, most of them are 
pols UN. and many of them considerably 
‘i > independent, not only of the 
e school, but of their parents. In most 
their own fees to the school, 
+ that in some measure their wishes 
may be consulted, as to the style of 
hey should be allowed to study in 
hool, and frequently express a desire for 
ass of drawing, which is likely to be of 
pe to them in the particular branch of 
_ which they are engaged. , 
983, Do they find that the course prescribed 
he Department does not suit them in many 
-o_In many cases, I believe, they would 
rollow it, unless it was in some way to oblige 
master. In fact, | may state that during the 
examination, the master of our school found 
Exceeding ly difficult to obtain the completion 
several drawings im time for examination, so 
h so, that he told me that in one case he was 


her the you 


| exper 
1 interests 
wing that t 


b 8 


¢ 


iged to give @ pupil his dinner, at his own 


<e for a fortnight, and he gave several others 
‘> tea, and had it made in the evening for them, 
wrder to obtain their attendance for the length 
ime, which he knew would be necessary to 
pplete the drawings. If those drawings had 
been completed, of course he would have lost 
results upon them, as they would not have 
ned the medals they have done, for I believe 
have obtained, according to the last report, 
ething like 30 medals. 
3384, Have you made any sort of calculation 
o the receipts that you would earn upon the 
system by the payments upon the medals? 
‘o; 1 have not. 
8885, Would it not be in your power to pre- 
e and put in any statement as to the probable 
mcial effect upon the Stoke school of the 
ent change ?—We could only do so by calcu- 
ng upon the results which this school has ob- 
ed before ; but we apprehend that those results 
tht be placed in a very different position when 
pupils find that the master is entirely in their 
ds, amd quite dependent upon them for his 
ry, 
886. You mean that the pupils would earn 
ill results if they thought it affected the mas- 
s salary? —You give the master an inducement 
each the pupils in a certain course, specified 
the Department, upon which alone he can 
in results; you give the pupil no inducement 
drawing from those examples ; the only in- 
ement that is held out to the pupil is the 
al. Now the medal is really held of very 
e value by many of the students, so much 
that I know, in the schools in the Potteries, 
re are several medals still lying in the hands 
he nein that have never been claimed by 
pupils, 
887. Do you think that the education received 
¢ schools is yalued by the artizans in the 
teries district ?—I think in our district there 
arge number who value it exceedingly. We 
» Perhaps, be said to have had the best school 
the best master. Mr. Rice has been the 
pest in the district, and has become the most 
minted with what it is of advantage for the 
PA to study; and out of the 50 pupils that 
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now attend the school, I should say that 20 come 
from the neighbouring towns, a distance of four 
or five miles, | I think that that is conclusive 
evidence, at all events, of the importance which 
the artizans themselves attach to the schools, 

3888. You consider that upon the whole, from 
what you know of the state of feeling among the 
artizans, they do attach importance to it?—They 
do attach importance to it. 

3889. What view do the masters take of it— 
the employers ?—I think that many of the masters 
attach considerable importance to it, but they 
have as yet failed to show that feeling 
very large subscriptions to the school. x 

3890. Do you think that if the school were 
withdrawn they would feel it to be a great griey- 
ance and misfortune to the locality ?—I believe 
they would. 

3891. Do you think that if the grant were 
withdrawn they would think it desirable to main- 
tain the school out of their own funds ?—I should 
say not, : 

3892. Then they appreciate the school to a 
certain extent, but not sufficiently to induce them 
to support it themselves ?—No. 

3893. Nor sufficiently to increase the amount 
that they now spend upon it ?—I think not. 

3894. Has not the effect of art education within 
the last 20 years been very materially to improve 
the production of the works of your district, and 
the pottery of England generally ?—I should say 
that it had. We have found considerable advan- 
tage from it. I may state a case that will show, 
perhaps, in some measure the advantage which I 
think might be derived from the Kensington 
Museum. In the early part of the history of the 
Schools of Design, pupils were sent up to the Ken- 
sington Museum to study, having, [ think, 507. 
or 602. a-year allowed them for two years, while 
they prosecuted those studies. We had a young 
man who was then serving his apprenticeship 
with us, and had nearly, but not quite, completed 
that apprenticeship. He was anxious to study 
for two years in London, and he came up here 
and studied, and we have found him a most 
valuable servant ever since; in fact, he is the 
only man that can at all compete in painting with 
the foreign artists we employ. I think it is the 
opinion in our district that if the Government 
would offer some inducement in the schools, such 
as scholarships, which should last over two years, 
for the express purpose of giving the pupils the 
advantage of a course in London, it would not 
only be a great advantage to themselves, but it 
would be a great inducement to scholars to attend 
the school, in the hope of obtaining that advan- 
tage. 

"3895. You have told us that if the new Minutes 
are maintained, the school at Stoke will probably 
be closed; can you say at all what is likely to be 
the case with other schools in the district ?—I 
believe, in fact I know, that the Hanley school 
have come to pretty much the same determina- 
tion. Ihave a letter from Mr. Wedgwood, who 
takes a great interest in that school. He called 
upon me yesterday morning, but I was not able 
to see him. He states in his letter that unless 
they have considerable assistance, that school will 
also be given up. 

3896. Mr. Adderley.| Would Burslem, which 
has levied a rate, close its school?—At present 
there is no school at Burslem. 

3897. They are in process of building one, and 
they have levied a rate for the purpose, have 
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thev not ?—They have levied a rate, and I be- 
lieve the foundation of the school is laid, but I 
think a large portion of the funds have yet to be 
collected. 

3898. Do you think it would be 
possible to maintain, either at Burslem or any- 
central school for the whole Pot- 
__T think it would be impossible. 
was made, but it 


Chairman. 


where else, 2 
teries district ? 
Some years ago the attempt 
obtaining the funds for the necessary 
1aps owing to an amount of jealousy 
which exists in the Pottery towns, each of them 
wishing to have their own school, and preferring 
: I should recommend 
ntary schools 


failed in 
puilding ; per! 


it to any eentral school. 
myself one central school, with eleme 
in other towns. 

9899. May I ask whether you think that the 
South Kensington Museum is made now of as 
the country schools as it might be ? 


much use to 
the use of the 


_ J think not; in fact, as far as 
Museum to the local schools at present goes, It 
amounts to very little indeed. 

3900. Have you ever had the Travelling 
Museum in your district ?—It has been in the 
district twice: once at Hanley, and once in the 


neighbourhood of Stoke. 

3901. Did you find any cood effects from it? 
—I should say that they were very small indeed ; 
‘+t was there so short a time, that it was almost 
impossible for any of the pupils to work from 
the examples sent down in that way. 

3902. What were the results, financially ?—In 
Hanley there was a considerable amount gained, 
attributed merely to the Tra- 


but it could not be 
where there was not an effort 


velling Museum; 
made to prov ‘de other attractions beside the exhi- 
1 believe the loss was about 401. when 


bition, 
i to the neighbourhood of Stoke. 


it came 
3903. Can you suggest any way in which the 
| Kensington might be made 


collection at 

useful than it is to the country schools 7— 
way would be the one i have 

of attaching to the schools scholar- 


more 


suggested, that 
ships, W hich should last for two years, giving to 
a pupil payment sufficient for his support in 
London for two years, while he pursued his edu- 
cation at the Central Museum; he then would 
have the advantage not only of what is contained 
sn the Museum at South Kensington, but also in 
the other large galleries in London. As] stated, 
in the instance which i quoted, that study had a 
most beneficial effect; in fact, although we have 
men who have attended much longer on the local 
School of Design than that young man has done, 
they have not attained to the same perfection in 

painting. 
3904. Do 
of elementary teaching in the national schools, 
and if there were local scholarships enabling 
promisi ¢ men to go up to the South 
uuld be 


f art at 


vou think. if there was a good system 


venience 
at South 
. We find 
taken ] e rather 
isters. 


make of 


2 : aly : Di : the pro- 
pi ee committees; or haye you any suggestions 
to make as to a system that would, in your 


opinion, be an improvement?—No, | do not 


know that we have any complaints to make of 


EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


that unless considerable allowa D they 
a fixed ati 1 f ANS aye My 
a fixed stipend for the masters, th te Ia | 
not be, and cannot be, carried on e Schoo 
‘ - ~y - s S ph 
3907. Mr. otter. | You stated I 
you have had the best school ana i] thin) 
in your district, in your opinion ? Y bes rm 
“4 ‘Yes, 18 
«= : bun re ; i 
3908. [s it within your knowlede 
within a very short period, the es that, 
3001. a year as a fixed salary Th hag 
in 1857 resolved that they would le Conny 
a salary of 2004. a year, the De 
paying 100 l., one-third. 
3909. I see it is stated in the Rey 
gard to the superannuations, that ee With 
» That he 


salary of 3004 a year from the De to hi 
£. 200 of that is paid by the committe tt 
: ee, 


3910. It is stated in the retun 
that the master had 3002. a year te ty 
partment, and that he has been sy Sb the i, 
the rate of 1501 a year ?—This sth 
the committee of the Stoke sae Mn 
pointment of Mr. Rice: “Tt app - the 
Government will not allow Mr, Rive. 4 tha 
master, to remain here unless ae * 
per annum be provided towards ‘ak: | 
3007. a year, either by fees or silbier': Salary 

3911. That was on the occasion of San 
erant, was it not ?—Yes, the oy 


that in the event of Mr. Rice's mea 
assistance would be contributed by the ( 
ment towards the salary of the master. ‘nd 
an extract from the statement we Hebdived fr 
Department. ae 
3912. May we not take it as a fact, tha] 
Rice had 3002 a year from the Governmey 
stated in this Parhamentary Paper 1No: ai 
a year out of that 3007. was paid by the cong 
tee of the Stoke school: at all events it sn 
to this, if the Government paid him 3001. a; 
we paid him 2007 besides, and his salary 
5007. a year. What I read was dated 1856. x4 
commencement of the payment to Mr. Ric. 
Pde & Is it your opinion that, supposing 

epartment were to grant a fixed salary ; | 
a vile the neigh! ourhood would mah 
amount by subscription ; could that be guarat 
— |] believe the would. ¥ 

3914. Is it your opinion that any single ma 
like Mr. Rice, left alone, with rather more ft 
dom given to him, would conduct the sch 
better and a more advantageous system th 
present one ?—| think he would consider tl 
requirements of the district; I mean wi 
spect to the employment of the pupils he 
teaching. 

3915. You spoke of the value of schol 
at South Kensington for the purpose of ene 
ing Trade A rt. did you not ?—I did. 

3916. Is it within the scope of the Gover! 
to rovide that class of art workmanship: 
think it would not require a large sum. | 7 
I should limit it to some of the more mp 
districts of the country; and probably, : 
echools themselves were of a more limited ¢ 
ter, the same advantage would be derived 9 


country. 


3917. 


If 


i 
i 


, ’ i 
What would be about the rate of ¥ 


: » ct ac ]ass fll 
that a man who had received the first-cls i 
obtall 

ah 


tion which you have described would if 
workman, in any employment like yo" at 
If he had completed his education i a 


ceive from 4 1. to 5 i. a week. 3918. Y 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS OF ART 


only the larger capitalists in your 
5918. bias could employ such workmen? 
. they do not require them. 
(0, Would they not furnish that class of 
919. for themselves ?—At present they are 
> do it by going abroad. - We have 
‘red a foreigner, and taken him into 
“mployment; not being able to obtain the 
“eh of workman in this country. 
e ae is no duty upon the importation 
hou ver class of porcelain to this country, is 
a 1 believe not; or a very small ‘one, if 
eS 


bool, Is there amy very 5 Mia Shwe of 
_ believe there is a considerable importation, 
[ could not say to what extent. 
bo99, Are you aware of the amount of export 
ine French market of your own class of pro- 
ons; 1 mean your Own immediate produc- 
1g?—The last two or three years our exports 
France have increased considerably, but I 
ld not state the amount. 
b993, Still you have a considerable trade to 
nce ?— X es. e 
3994, An increasing trade ?—Yes. 
6995, In neutral markets 1 suppose you meet 
French porcelain manufacturers upon equal 
ms, and have no difficulty in competing with 
m?—We do not compete with them in china 
nuch as in earthenware ; our earthenware com- 
es with the French white china ; we could not 
pete with them in the white china. 
3996. I believe there has been a large increase 
he export of porcelain goods in the last eight or 
years, particularly fine goods ?—Not in very 
b woods, rather in those of a second-class charac- 
- no fine painted goods are sent abroad. 
8997, Is there not a demand for the East for 
p painted goods, for Bombay or Calcutta ?— 
t to any large extent. 
928. Mr. William Ewart.| The commoner 
\ls have very much increased in their exports, 
e they not ?—Very much, 
929. That is the case generally. I am speak- 
not only of your own establishment, but also 
others ?—Yes ; throughout the district. 
8930. Are your best designers now foreign or 
plish ?—Our best painters, with the exception 
ne, are foreigners; and I may state also that 
best modeller is a foreigner. 
931. Have the English designers improved 
y much ?—I think there has been a very con- 
prable improvement within the last 15 or 20 
I's. 
932, Still they are not equal, you think, to 
rien modellers or foreign painters ?—No; they 
er get that freedom which we find a foreign 
tertohave; but [believe that if their education 
e extended beyond the limits of the district, 
y would be able to acquire that freedom by the 
rse of study I have recommended. 
933. You mean by going to a central place 
omplete their studies ?—Yes; at South Ken- 
ton. 
934, Have the French such a central place 
ducation ?—They acquire their freedom by 
ying in all the large galleries on the Conti- 
t, which are open to them. 
935. Is that the case even with those foreign 
gners who have had a provincial education? 
elieve so; two of our principal and best 
ters are Germans; they have studied, I 
bk, in the neighbourhood of Munich. 
936. The education there is principally upon 
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the central system, is it not?—I believe it is; I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with it to say. 

3937. Have the Germans always been as 
nearly equal to the French as they are now; 
have not the German designers improved very 
much indeed within a certain time; for instance, 
half a century ?— As far as porcelain painting 
goes, the Germans have always excelled in a 
certain class of paintine—figure painting. 

P 3938. Do you get: any French designs from 
aris, furnished by Frenchmen ?—None. 

3939. Have you no imported designs ?— No, 
none, I may, perhaps, qualify that; we had 
some years ago nearly the whole of the old 
Sévres vases sent to us by M. Brogniart when he 
was the director of the Sévres works ; they were 
plaster casts from the original moulds, but beyond 
that I believe we have had no French designs. 

3940. Not even such common things as Sévres 
cups and saucers ?—No; those we meet with prin- 
cipally in this country. 

3941. Mr. Bazley.| Is English china or earthen- 
ware more liable to fracture than foreign china 
or earthenware generally ?—No. In porcelain, 
perhaps, the foreign china has the advantage, 
but I should say the English earthenware would 
have the advantage over the foreign earthenware. 

3942. Is not the English earthenware, gene- 
rally, of a lighter structure than the foreign ?— 
Not lighter, generally heavier than the foreign. 

3943. Heavier than the common foreign earth- 
enware ?—Yes, than the common foreign earthen- 
ware; it is the white foreign china that is made 
so heavy. 

3944. What are the white cups of Paris ?— 
Those are white china. 

3945. Do you compete with the French in that 
particular article ?—No, we do not attempt it in 
china; it is only what are considered to be the 
American houses in our trade who make nothing 
but the thick white earthenware to compete in 
America, and perhaps on the Continent, with the 
strictly French white china. 

3946. The foreign competition is chiefly with 
articles of inferior merit, is it not?—Yes, quite 
so. 
3947. You do not enter into competition with 
articles of great beauty and great taste, such as 
china, and so on ?—Not abroad. 

3948. Do you consider that you are approxi- 
mating to the higher class of foreign productions 
in this country ?—I think so; in fact I think, as 
far as foreign ornaments are concerned, we are 
quite equal to them. 

3949. Have the Schools of Art in this country 
at all contributed to the improvement and excel- 
lence which you now think exists ?—I think there 
is no doubt ’of it. 

3950. You stated a short time ago that there 
were some instances of pupils in your schools who 
travel as far as four or five miles to receive their 
lessons ?-—They do; there are 15 or 20 students 
belonging to the Stoke school who come from 
that distance. : 

3951. Yet you remarked that, in some instances, 
the pupils who had obtained the merit of having 
medals awarded to them have not taken the 
trouble of receiving them ?—Yes; they attach so 
little value to them. : 

3952. How do you account for that ?—I think 
that one reason is that where, out of 50 students, 
30 can obtain a medal, it is really reduced to very 
small value as a proof of merit. Where 50 can 
compete, and 30 can receive awards all bearing 
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the same value, they do not attach the same value 
to them. 

3953. Do you find that the workpeople have 
acquired a higher appreciation of taste, and a 
greater degree of skill, since the introduction of 
high-class teaching ?—I think there is no doubt 
of it. 

3954, Do you think that they earn higher wages 
in consequence ?—In some instances. 

3955. From your own experience, they are per- 
forming their work more satisfactorily, and they 


have a greater skill in executing it ?—Yes. Of 
course, | mean in the higher branches. In the 


lower branches it is of no great advantage ; it is 
just the same in our trade as in any other. 

3956. They are more skilful in obtaining the 
right form in the lower branches than they were 
previously, are they not?—No doubt. 

3957. You think, upon the whole, that the 
School of Art has been a benefit to your par- 
ticular branch of industry ?—Quite so. 

3958. Mr, Gregson. | Of the 50 pupils of whom 
you have spoken, how many belong to the middle 
class, and how many are artisans ?/—They are all 
artisans ; there are no pupils of the middle class 
in the school. 

3959. Ave there no middle class students in the 
district ?—None ; or it may be one or two; that 
is quite the outside. 

3960. Are there any local subscriptions ?— 
The local subscriptions amount to about 1301. a 
year to the Stoke school. 

3961. Have you any rate at Stoke ?—No; 
there is no rate. In fact, we are not in a position 
at Stoke to levy a rate. 

3962. Is that amount of subscription sufficient 
to maintain the school?—Under the present 
arrangement, the Government paying the master 
all but 80/., and we agreeing to pay him 801, 
we have been able to maintain the school without 
getting into debt. 

3963. How much have you received from 
Government ?—£. 150 we receive from Govern- 
ment. 

3964. With that and the local subscriptions, 
you support the school?—Yes; and the fees in 
addition. 

3965. Would not the fixed salary recommended 
by you in preference to payment by results natu- 
rally tend to relax the exertions of the master? 
—I think it is hardly fair to suppose that an 
honourable ‘ely because he received a 
fixed salary, would neglect his duties. 

3966. However honourable he may be, if he 
can be at his ease upon a fixed salary, do you 
not think that it would rather tend to relax his 
efforts ?—It is quite possible that it might, but I 
think that no conscientious man would relax his 
exertions. The strong objection, I think, to pay- 
ment by results, is the independent character of 
the students, and the little control that the 
master can exercise over his pupils. As I stated 
with respect to the parochial schools, you have 
there both the master and the parents working 
together to produce the best results; the pupil is 
entirely under the power of the master, and is 
also controlled in his attendance by the parent. In 
the School of Design you expect the master,with- 
out that control and without that assistance from 
the parent, where the boy is quite independent, 
where he pays his own school fees, and attends 
or not as he likes, to produce the same results as 
oe other master, which I think is almost impos- 
s1D1e, 


man, Mel 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


3967. If the master were paid in propo, 
his success, would it not be a great gt Ttioy 


his exertions ?—It certainly might; but 184 
that he would have a great many disappoint’ 


the fact of a boy being able to say to the Cnty 


Nasty 
) 


after having nearly completed a drawjy,, I 
not finish it. You do not offer me any," 


: ‘ % ° ¥ in 
ment to finish it; you give me a medal Quy 


medal gives no profit to me, it only add, but 


. 4 e 8 
to your stipend. It is easy for the stud 
turn round upon the master at any time, ee 


I will not finish my drawing. In fact, tha, “I 
thing occurred in the Stoke school 4, ‘ 


e 
day; unless the master had actually bribed i 


pupils, and given one of them his ‘dinne 
fortnight, the drawing would not haye he 
pleted. I think it would be quite gs 
presume, that if a master *‘ was paid in 


CD Cop, 
fair 4 


‘ . - Dui 
tion to his success,” he would pay the ad ty 
tion to the students who were likely to rods 

tt 


him the best results, to the neglect and disady, 

tage of those who, from their want of skij ‘ 
knowledge of drawing, would necessarily req 
and ought to have a greater amount of his ty 
and attention. 

3968. Would not fixed salaries enable 4 
masters to teach the middle classes instead of i 
artisans, for their own benefit ?—A_ restrig 
might be put upon that. 

3969. What restriction could you place uy 
it ?—That parties who were able to pay for the, 
selves should not receive instruction in Schogs¢ 
Design. 

3970. Mr. Edward iver I think you gj 
that one of the objections to the present systy 
was that there was not sufficient choice of stud 
on the part of the pupils?—I have heard ty 
complaint made of the examples sent down h 
the Department. 

3971. None of the examples which are sq 
down by the Department have reference pny 
pally to your trade of porcelain, have they ?—\j, 
I believe not. 

3972. They are the same that would be senti 
Birmingham, then ?—They are the same that 
sent to Birmingham, exactly. 

3973. Would not you recommend that ther 
should be a choice of examples with reference i 
the particular trade of a locality ?—Certail; 
that, in some measure, perhaps, might be adv 
tageously left to the master and the committer 
the school. 

3974. Upon a master making application fort 
particular class of examples, the Central Depat 
ment should relax their rule and send dom 
some of those which are suggested ; is that yu 
opinion ?—Yes. 

3975. You recommend that scholarships shotl 
be given instead of medals?—I would gr 
scholarships. 

3976. Would you attach to each school a 
tain number of scholarships by which boys shoul 
come from the provincial schools, and be educt! 
for two years at Kensington ?—Yes. 

3977. Has that been suggested to the Deptt 
ment?—I believe that I have mentionel! 
casually to Mr. Cole, but it has never bee 
brought before him in a prominent way. 

3978. Have you any other suggestion to ma 
by which you think the Department could inp 
its system?—No; I think I have stated nett 
everything. ae 

3979. Your suggestions are comprised int 
two recommendations,—the establishment! 

a 


i 


aking the studies of the pupils 
tea and a fixed stipend to the 
ore a deel upon the local subscriptions. 
stots OP have stated that your school only 


3980. ; re 1. a year from the Government ?— 
ceive 


1008 wats put down here as 300/.; there 
3 . 


ome mistake ?— There is no mistake, as 
7 er payment made by the Stoke committee 
r as ‘ 


sbips 


pes. dderley.| Will you state to the 
pari t al es origin of the Stoke 

1; how was it first started?-—In the first 
‘¢ was started by a certain number of 
stance, being canvassed throughout the dis- 


ntlemen : , 
we promised a certain amount of support 
nCl, 


ae pete recollect the date of that ?—No, 
39 ot recollect the date; this minute book 
. es vo back to that. I have been trying to 
le ithe first particulars, but have not been 
ats do so; the books have got mislaid 
: 3084. Can you state what was the relations of 
xe gentlemen to the Government at that 
ne, or what terms they obtained from the Go- 
mment, when they first started the school at 
oke ?—L believe it was upon the principle that 
ertain amount being subscribed from the dis- 
ct,a certain amount would be provided by the 
pvernment, the one being dependent on the 
3085. Was the amount supplied by the Go- 
mment appropriated in a particular way in 
aries, or was it paid to the committee for their 
tribution ?—I believe it was appropriated to 
e payment of salaries, and not paid to the 
mmittee. 
3986, At all events, at its origin the school was 
nlertaken by the local people, and they con- 
lered it their institution, aided by the Govern- 
nt?—Yes; aided by the Government. 
3987. Do not your objections to payments by 
sults rather imply the Government undertaking 
e school rather than the committee ?—No; at 
st we consider that the system of the Govern- 
nt paying by results still affords a certain 
ount of payment to the master, but the master 
unable to state positively what those results 
ll be, therefore there is an uncertainty about 
s salary ; and we feel that we should not under 
ch circumstances, in all probability, be able to 
t the best man. 
3988. Does not the Government say, we have 
business to maintain his salary; the salary is 
be paid by the committee to their own servant; 
p offer the aid, not to the servant, but to the 
mmittee’—I do not understand that you do 
er it to the committee, 
3989. Then your objection to payment by re- 
its supposes the Government to undertake the 
ool?—No; my real objection to payment by 
ults is, that it is placing the master in a wrong 
‘ton with regard to his pupils; that you give 
a material to work with, over which he has 
control, If you would give him absolute 
trol over the material you give him to work 
» then I say that you would be perfectly 
At in paying such a man by the results he 
duced; but I do not think that it is fair and 
sonable to expect a man to produce certain 


Pi: from a material over which he has no 


1990. The 


Government does not pay the 
ster by resy ee 
L013, 


Its, but the committee are supposed 
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to pay a fixed salary to the master, and the 


Government supply, according to the results, aid Hollins, Esq. 


to the committee ’—Which, of course, is looked 
upon to a certain extent as a salary by the master. 

3991. You contemplate a direct obligation from 
the Government to the master, do you not?—I 
should do so. What I understand our committee 
and those in our neighbourhood to wish is, that 
we should be able to rely upon a certain amount 
of fixed assistance from the Se hbnondee 

3992. Supposing there was the same local zeal 
and spirit still existing which, according to your 
account, originated the school, and that the local 
people were willing to pay their own masters 
and undertake their own institutions, would there 
be the same objection, under those circumstances, 
to the Government paying, according to results, 
aid to the committees, having nothing to do with 
the masters ?’—I think you would not do away 
with the objections. 

3993. Will you state the number of students 
in the School of Art at Stoke ?—I think I stated 
that there were 50. 

3994. Can you state the number in the other 
Pottery schools ?—I do not know them. 

3995. Of those 50, can you tell at all how many 
are artisans ?— All of them. 

3996. It appears by the returns that the num- 
bers were 75 in the year 1862; have they fallen 
off since then ?—Yes, they have fallen off; the 
number may bea few more than 50, but in round 
numbers 50 is nearly accurate, and from 15 to’ 20 
of those do not belong to the Stoke district, but 
to the outlying districts of the Potteries, coming, 
as I said before, four or five miles to the school. 

3997. Can you tell me whether any of those 
gentlemen who first started the School of Art at 
Stoke have ceased to subscribe ?—Yes, I could 
state a good many. I could mention yourself 
for one; it was felt that it ought more to devolve 
upon the local parties who are considerably more 
interested than yourself. 

3998. Do you apprehend that the local sub- 
scriptions will fall off still more ?—I find that 
nearly every year reduces the amount. 

3999. Do you apprehend their ceasing alto- 
gether ?—No, I do not think they will cease alto- 
gether so long as the School of Art is kept open. 

4000. Burslem having levied a rate may look 
upon its local contributions permanent, may it 
not ?—Quite, as far as I understand the Act. 

4001. Has it ever been proposed in Stoke, or 
other parts of the Potteries, to levy a rate ?—I 
think we may not levy a rate; we are only under 
commissioners in Stoke. We cannot do it. 

4002. Mr. William Ewart.| I believe towns 
which are under Improvement Commissioners 
come under the Act ?—I was not aware of that; 
but we do not come under the Local Board of 
Health Act. Towns which are under that Act I 
know can levy a rate, but not towns which are 
under the old Commissioners’ Act. 

4003. Mr. Edward Egerton.] Yours is under 
a private Act, I suppose Yes; a private Act. 

404. Mr. Adderley.| I presume you suppose 
that when a local rate is levied, there will be no 
subscriptions besides?--I should say not, cer- 
tainly. 

4005. You state that the schools have been of 
considerable advantage in improving design in 
the Potteries ; can you state other causes of the 
improvement of design, such as the use of good 
models which have been lent ?-—There is no doubt 
that an advantage has been derived from that. 
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4006, ‘Do: you consider that this) systemcot in- 
struction in art is the best mode fjatlvancing: the 
taste in design,) orido you think»: that. | private 
patronage, and the, loans of ;good: models, would 
do the same thing ?I ;do|not.think» they: would 
ever have'the powerto dodt to the-same extent. 
It would: not;opierate tothe same  éxtent | that: it 
does under this system, 

4007..\ You mustchaye the ‘actual:instruction as 
well as the use of models, you think?++Vies; de- 
cidedly. rou 

4008. Ti understood your general recommenda- 
tion’ tobe: thatrprizes! should» eease torbe given, 
and that the Governinent:should givd scholarships 
to the schools to! train-yonng persons ih art at 
Kensington ?++ Yes, !tosa higher eliss ‘bf .Avt:than 
they would beable sto attain: by eontiming: 'to 
stuily' for! a long! peridd ata local school. 

4009) Meus think ‘thatiafolthat* systemr-cwas 
adopted: by: the.Government, the higher Schools 
of Art! might .be-closediand only elementary 
‘Schools of Art«maintained tim the provinces ?— 
I believe that that -would’ bey-snfficientewdt 
the schoolsy had stwol*scholarshyps o évery') year 
allotted :torthem) L‘think:thatwould fully:imclude 
the:averageaimumber of: pupils whom it would he 
prudent toosend » up) ory even who would :have 
gained a sufficientiamount of proficiency; because, 
ofddurse,; it wouldbe necessary thatsthey should 
passiciocertain! examination’ to qualify them for 
those scholarships: 

4010; Do you think that under thoseseircum- 
stances such elementary schools might«be ‘con- 
nected with. the-mational school; ordé you'think 
that they nrast ‘be separate -itistitutions?--f think 
they ought to be separate. 

4011; ‘They would require masters for ¢lemen- 
tarry instructions! ™m drawing, would they not? 
Yes: J 
4012, You do not think»that othe-masters/in 
the national’schools:could be‘ so far“trainéed in 
drawing as to undertake-that-instruction ?——Not 
atiall; besides :thatpthe two'could never be car- 
ried on togethers! you wouldaever get the pupils 
ofthe Schools of Art to gocto a national ‘school 
for ‘instruction! 

4013. So that you must still have separate 
schodls: fot eldmenitary ‘schools ‘of! design, and 
masters sent‘dewn éxpressly for that purpose ?+— 


Yes. 


be'of 

iorh< such 
masters as’ have at present taken the elementary 
teaching in the &chools would be quite sufficient. 

4015. For ‘all instruction beyond" elementary 
instruction you would propose that ‘the pupils 
should oO TO Kensington ?— eB. 

4016. From what age tO what ace “wi ald they 
have! to’ go to| Kensington generally ?—] should 
think’ from 20'to'21, 

4017) Un the’ ease of (pottery designers, what 
do! 4vii (think would generally be: the length of 
dhe course! of training “necessary at) Kensington 
after their passing from ‘the elementary schools 
in the Potteries?—-P should propose-two years. 

4018.0 D6 °¥6u" kiow the history of any of) ‘the 
Géfnanh or French’ artists (who: work ‘for you 
sufficiently: to’ tell’ cus’ ‘how’ ‘they have been 
trained ?—I do not, 

4019. Mr. “Lowe!} With regard’ to ‘the’ last 
question, are you not aware that under the new 
minute there is @ provision made of scholarships 
of 11. a week to enable pupils to go up to the 
central school ?—That scholarship is not attached 


actin Ag TJ . es ] ; 
14- Uf eourse’ saCch’ Drasters ' Heea Not 


= .* y ; AT | Ly] 4 
the bioher class r—iNO; shovld Say that 


TAKEN BEFORE ‘THE 


toilany: individualsschoobs!4ti4s “anced, 
which must ‘be gaimedias ‘against! all “this in 
I understand) an the-country’s that mk Oo, 
véiy. diffdrentthingiioo(to tH0y ef bed) FSi 
4020.)-Lt:dsnotva meryisevere composi. 
it P+ Lo! not» know owhat the iecompetign 
alle ool think« the ‘disadvantagetofitit, jg ite 
pupils have no guarantee \as-to the artis 
they will» havei to «compete withs wheiia. * at 
wouldibe perfectly acquaimtediin their ins y 
withthé pupilsthat they had toicompete i 4 
they would sayy I can easilycompete nyith ay 
sosiand cam gains this) scholarship Butd 
dent has) to ‘eonrpete with» allothe> schoo] 
country, it becomes arather dforniidable 


b] 
‘SOsani 
f ye 
rien the 
atyoung working maniliv on | tn 

e402 ad Ave’ yousaware how many persons} 
takoniadvantabe of this Minute? fang no aa 

(94022. Youllde mot knows that whly:thneg i, 
sdoneiso?s4Nor bubthat confirihs ovhat Then! 4 

(4023y0Ave You -dwarelsthdt At was: biota 
proposed to make those scholarships availa 
two vyearsiQ+4E aniihotlie: ef if dort al re 

4024, And that that) was’ piven up din Cony 
quenes of ‘a. representation ‘on thie spart’ of’ Deis, 
interesteth in the! loealis¢hoolsthatowe WERE tikiy 
pedple too! long away: from) theny —h: arial 
aware of that. o¥ hk sal 

4025.) Turning to: your'school at Stoke ay 
looking at it from the taxpay éts point bof ol 
do you think ‘that itis’ right that the Governing 
should be assisting four Schodls of Avt in thoPy! 
teries ?It:depends: upon the ‘amount which 
Government thinks! it right to! pay? towards 
schools throughout the seountry! Tf’ thetely 
four districts in the? Potteries ) 4a syhich: sy 
ailvantageislikely to be derived ‘from ‘each ato 
I should say it is perfectly fair that the Pott 
should reevive'afair share’of! the amount erin) 
by Government for that pwrposes' io!" ) Toy 

4026.0 Yow think that beeawseé it 19 the pleaiy 
of the Potteriess for thei own local jealousieys 
keép Sup’ four schools where one ‘would doth 
Government ought! to ‘assist’ fou Bcliools jist 
soP—Phativoa ‘question 1 ean hatdly enteral 
I think. } | 

(4027.0 How ‘fat do you @onsidér ‘that the Sth 
of Art at Stoke is school existing for the bent 
of your owh’ nianufactures, and how: far ‘for 
benefit’ of the whole distriet ?T considered it 
be existing so far for the benefit “of ‘the ii 
district; that*when E found ‘thatol was’ primey 
contributin® to the “entire edtication-of’ thatt 
ttiet; Trélinquished it; becatse I) thought it 
hardly fair to'callupon me td edueate the wit 
men of every other manufacturer in the distnitt 

4028; Did you think’ thé schol’ did real 
benefit’ the whole district'£1 ‘believe it'@ 
tainly does so. 

4029, But that the main barden felt upon)! 
fifi Alove ?YYes Ft did'soy4s ToHave Show 

4030.9 You Ge not think that fait PLINo. 

40311 Pave’ you withdrawii}or only diminitt 
your subscription?—We have! diminished it. 
atedd Of ‘Hindetiig durselves. table: for any & 
ficienéy ‘that "might arise, We’ now give a” 
subséripition-of 507) a years “T’ think riobody" 
siy' that’ we’ do not support’ the Schools of Ay 

4032. Has it been found that fixed paym 
stimulate people to’exert thems¢lves t0 the? 
most ?—As’ far as my experience goes, We : 
never had any ‘reason to find fault, or 10 supp 
that the master did not use his utmost exet™ 

4033. In your own school ?—Yes. 

4034. 38 
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Your objection to payment by results is 
4 ‘shat not 80 much money is obtained as by 
ments, is it not ?—Not at all. 
What is your objection precisely ?— That 
+ consider ‘it fair towards the master under 
do no ‘ular circumstances in which the pupils 
e pee q under his care; because he cannot 
re pla that pressure upon them which in all 
: ereit would be necessary, in order to obtain 
oba wren and exact drawings which the 
e ‘a au insist upon his doing. I believe 
wer ou are to go upon the results, you must 
at pie student himself to have some option as 
wt 4 example that he will copy, or the specimen 
i — will take as his model. 
036 And that he will not work at one that 
Soke will benefit the master ?—The master 
, no power to make him. The only induce- 
tis that he can say, “* You will get a medal.” 
yore shown that the medals are eld of very 
de value; that the students will not even carry 
em away from the school. 
4037. In fact, it is rather like spurring a dead 
se, 18 it not ?—Perhaps it may be. 
4038. If he is neither influenced by the wish 
, do good to his master or to benefit himself, 
hat are we to do with him?—They wish to 
efit themselves. : 
4039. You mentioned that you wished students 
be educated at South Kensington to rather a 
gher class of education than is to be got in pro- 
neal schools ?—Yes, that is what I propose ; 
e system which the South Kensington authori- 
es adopted themselves in the earlier days of the 
hools, was a system from which one of our 
pils got great advantage. 
4040. Do you know why they gave it up ?— 


e 
4035. 


0. 
4041. Do you know that they found it difficult 
get employment enough for the pupils when 
ey had been trained ; that they could not get the 
nufacturers to employ them after they had re- 
ived this instruction ?—We should have been 
vays very glad to have taken any; we have 
ken some for the situations we could offer them. 
4042. Have you one now ?— Yes. 
4043. Have you any foreign workmen !—We 
ve four painters, besides a modeller. 
4044, The names of Mr. Ford and Mr. Grey 
ve been mentioned, are you acquainted with 
em !—Y es. 
4045, Are they not very good draughtsmen ?— 
8, very good, but perhaps not equal to one that 
phave; one of them has been at ow: manufac- 
y working there for several months, but I 
ieve he likes the profession which he is follow- 
tin London better, and perhaps he is able to 
ain a larger sum of money by working as a 
mature painter in London, than working for us. 
#046. You do not think it is correct to say that 
bse gentlemen are not employed in painting 
na because they cannot find employment in that 
de?—It is because they prefer the employment 
Py find in London. 
#047, Mr. Tite.] You say that you have one 
iglishman and four foreigners in your employ- 
nt?—We have a great many Englishmen. 
4048, In the higher branch of Art workman- 
P) | mean?—We have more than that one. 
€one I alluded to, I have merely instanced as 
ie the special education. 
she W here was he instructed? — In the 
ols of art, first of all at Stoke, and then for 
Phy at the Kensington Museum. 
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4050. Is he a native of v istrict ?—He js 
isniiennt Gan. your district ?—He js 
ole con to the | German painters, 
+t be te part of Germany whence 

F 10m you speak as possessing 

a very ready and bold hand for modelling 7—L 
cannot tell the exact district of which they are 
natives; it is somewhere in the locality of Munich, 
: forget the name of the town; two of them came 
rom that town. 

4052. Of course you know, historically, that 
the school at Meissen, near Dresden, has existed 
more than 100 years ?—I am not aware of the 
history of the foreign schools at all. 

4053. You do not know the history of the 
School of Berlin, which was founded by Frederick 
the Great ?—No; I am not aware. 

4054. If it be the case that those schools have 
existed for that length of time, a school of art 
must be hereditary in Germany, in a certain 
sense ?—Yes; I should think so, probably. 

4055. You do not know the mode of teaching 
pursued at Sévres ?—No; not at all. 

_ 4056. You spoke of the inability of the Eng- 

lish makers to compete with the French white 
porcelain, is that from the cost of the material, or 
what?—It is a totally different porcelain from 
the porcelain that we make; it is all hard porcelain ; 
that is the name that it goes under; all that is 
made in this country is the soft porcelain; it 
would be impossible to make from our mixture 
porcelain of the thickness that this French porce- 
lain is made. 

4057. Your coarser earthenware, I suppose, is 
not —— at all; it is earthenware only ?—~ 
Simply earthenware. 

4058. The glazing is due to the material which 
coats and covers it ?—It is a white body; a white 
earthenware clay, coated with a thick, partially 
opaque, white glaze. 

4059. Still it is a different material from what 
the French use ?—Yes. 

4060. Because that is porcelain, and yours is 
earthenware ?—One is earthenware, and the 
other is china; the fracture in the one is quite 
vitrified, and in the other is not vitrified in the 
least. 

4061. Mr. William Ewart.| The French china 
does not break so easily ?—Not near so easily. 

4062. Mr. Edward Egerton.| The French is 
inferior, is it not ?—The French china is inferior: 
it is very common. 

4063. Mr. Tite.| Which endures the ordinary 
wear of life best ?—The French china will stand 
better than the English earthenware. 

4064. Mr. Arthur Mills.| In reference to an 
answer which you gave just now to an Honourable 
Member, is it your opinion that the masters are 
fettered so much by the rules imposed upon them 
by the department, that they cannot produce the 
results, or are not likely to be able to produce the 
results for which they will obtain payment ?— 
I believe the master is too much fettered with 
the exact examples that must be produced by the 
pupils, considering the independence which the 
pupils themselves are able to exercise over the 
master; he has no power over them. He cannot 
say, You must and shall do this, and nothing else ; 
the pupil being quite independent, paying his 
own fees, and attending when he likes. Under 
those circumstances, the master would not be able 
to insist upon particular examples being copied, 
merely in order that a medal might be awarded 
to them. 

Dob 4065. With 
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4065. With reference to the absence of any 
competition for those scholarships which appear 
to have been offered by the department, we hear 
that only three students have availed themselves 
of the offer; do you ascribe the circumstance that 
that came to nothing, to the indisposition of the 

yupils in the local schools to come up to London, 
which I suppose they were obliged to do, on the 
chance of competing with so large a number ?— 
Yes. that is what I meant to say; and also to 
their not knowing at all whom they would have 
to compete with. 

4066. It was in March 1863 that this rule 
came into operation, was it not ?—I was not 
aware of it myself, until the conversation which 
I had with Mr. Cole, in proposing what I have 
already proposed to this Committee ; he asked 
me if [ was aware that such a rule was in exist- 
ence, and I told him that I was not. 

4067. Then if there were scholarships which 
could be competed for by the local schools, you 
think that that would preduce a different result ? 
—I think it would produce a very different result ; 
the scholars would be perfectly acquainted with 
the nature of the competition that they were 
going to be engaged in, and they would form a 
pretty accurate idea as to how far they were 
likely to be successful. 

4068. There are, I think, four schools in the 


Henry ALEXANDER BOWLER, 


4071. Chairman.) Wat office do you hold? 
—I am one of the Inspectors for Art in the 
Science and Art Department. 

4072. How long have you held that appoint- 
ment ?—Since February 1855. 

4073. What is the nature of your duties ?— 
To take charge of the examinations which are 
held in all the various Jocal schools; assist Mr. 
Redgrave in the examinations for the Central 
Training School, and generally to take a share in 
the labour with reference to the correspendence 
on art matters. 

4074. How many inspectors are there I1—Two 
inspectors, and two occasional inspectors for 
art. 

4075. Mr. Lowe.) Will you explain the nature 
mi take place under the 
should 


ject, be= 


e 


7 7 — 
of the examinations that 


pr t syste * the department ?—I 
) a 
gintting with the parochial schools: “ First, in 
every school for the poor taught drawing in con- 
nexion with a school of art, the art master may 


cs : . 
like to read a snort Ltatem 


once a year distribute prizes to those who succeed 
= ines of simple forms on the 

mon 8 | slate; 817 such prizes re dis- 

re , : “ . bd 
tributed last year. Secondly, an examination 1s 


held once in every year in each school of art by 
an 6ficer of the department. ‘The children of 
s¢hools for' the poor who are able to’draw on paper 
attend ‘these exaitiinations, and work exercises in 
freehand’ drawing, model drawing, and geometry, 
did pupil teachers, teachers, students’ in’ schools 
of art; and ‘ethers, work éxercises im the same 
subjects, and in perspective and mechanical draw- 
ing. These exercises are sent to London, where 
they are revised, and prizes given and payments 
made on the successful ones. Thirdly, all the works 
of each school of art which are executed according 
to the prescribed conditions are sent to London, 
and examined; school by school, by the Inspector 
Gétieral and’ Inspectors of the Department. 
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Potteries ?—There are only two in existey 
or three, including Newcastle, which jg de. 
out of the Potteries. 

4069. Reference was made to the aa 
there being three schools, or whatever the ‘tay of 
may be, instead of one, and it was said thas." 
due to local jealousy ; is it due to local oak 
or to any other causes that you know of 
there are more schools than one, when one y,." 
suffice for the whole district ?—I think j¢ ; . 


1) oy, 
0 Tiley 


me Sh 
fair to say that one central school would an 
for the wants of the distriet, without elemo,,.° 


. >. Onitay 
schools at the same time, considering % 
Ss x ; 5 the istang 


of some of the extreme points; If they, 
merely one local school, many of the celui 
would have to go five or six miles, and vethee 
that, as a general rule, might be considered iy 
too far for young men. to go'after leaving the 
work at six o’clock. iat 
4070. I suppose that, in order to command jf, 
services of a good master, and to reduce ‘i 
establishment charges of a school, it is, generslh 
speaking, very desirable to consolidate as me 
as possible, if you can do so consistently wig 
efficiency and convenience ?—Yes; | think 
would be a great advantage if we could get oy 
district to agree to have one good school insta 
of two inferior ones. That would be a org 
advantage to the district and to the schools, dl 


Esq, called in; and Examined. 


Bronze medals are awarded. Fourthly, the bey 
of the drawings (about a third of those to whic 
bronze medals have been awarded) are collectaj 
for the national competition, in which the schoo 
compete with each other for the highest medal ¢ 
the department. Fifthly, examinations are hel 
twice in each year, primarily for students who pr 
pose to become Shabir’ but to which other person 
present themselves. At these examinations cer 
tificates are awarded for proficiency of a hight 
grade than that shown in the local examination 
in freehand drawing, model drawing, geometts, 
perspective, and mechanical drawing, and chil 
drawing, and for architectural drawing, for pat 
ing in oil and water colour, for drawing al 
painting the human figure, for a knowledge oft 
principles and history of ornament, for modellig 
ornament, for modelling the figure, and for om 
mental and architectural design. A student wh 
has taken the painting certificate and the cert 
cate for the figure, or the certificates for modell 
ornament and the figure, may be considered 
educated artist, and fit to take the directio 
his own studies and those of others.” 
4076. It has been stated that the papers ul 
in the second grade, freehand examination, are! 
unequal difficulty, and that the examinatiol ® 
therefore, unfair to the students’ and teachers; 
“ou think that this is so?—The papers ™ iret 
‘and. in the second grade examination, that wi! 
takes place in the local Schdols are, of recess 
different, becaugé the examinations are not i 


taneous, and as they have been prepared ed 
eat, there’ has been’ a ‘little’ advance ™ 


org alt 
but when two papers? 
this” mere 


Wht 
‘ 


difficulty of the papers ; 
used together in any one year, 
difficulty is allowed for by the exammers. © 4 
a little startled ‘by a statement, that in one Pal 
50 per cent. of the pupils had ‘passed, “et f 
another only 12 per cent., and, therefore,” 
table taken out of the use of those exam? ‘i 


1. 18645 im all the schools in which: we 
a 4o compare them.’ I found; upon the 
ere able in the example which was. said sto 
jole, that t, 34 per cents passed; while im that 
» the — : d to be more diffieult, 31. per cent. 
hich mer this is the case, in spite of the 
nssed 5 M reumstances belonging to the entire 
ferent r schools throughout the country, which 
diferent number of students according 
and pleasure of the master. In some 
master selects the candidates with 

ave, and passes a great many of them); in 
peat Cae ls in a mass. of students t 
1.» choos: he senes: 1 8 to 
pen? and then his proportion of success is 
On the whole, im one case, 34 per cent. 
"and in the other 314 so that the differ- 
i between the two examples is, upon the 
holes fully allowed for. 

4077 You have explained how those examples 
: o be of different degtees of difficulty 5. is 
nt unavoidable ?—I think it is unaycidable, and 
- itis desirable also, because, as we grow older 
id get more experience, we endeavour to put 
a second grade examination alittle in opposition 
the award-of the medals. It has been com- 
,ined that the award, of medals, to, excellent 
rawings Induces the students to spend too long 
time upon them 3! we, therefore, prepare 
kamples which the student is only allowed an 
ur to copy, and which, therefore, require him 
| work with great rapidity ; we look upon this 
| counteracting the effeet) of the medals in in- 
cing elaborate work. 
4078. A complaint has been made against, the 
cision of the inspector. who awarded medals at 
e Lambeth School of Art in March 1863. Do 
u know the circumstances of this case ?— Yes ; 
believe the difference of opinion between the 
aster and the imspector, to haye arisen entirely 
on the stages of figure-drawing, and upon this 
int the inspector’s. view is entitled to great 
eight, because he is an artist. of very consider- 
ple merit and standing. The inspector was Mr. 
rowe, and his pictures in the: exhibition of this 
par will show how well qualified he is to judge of 
ose subjects, while the opinion to be set against 
seems to be that of a master who has not yet 
hibited any painting including a figure, if any 
inting at all. There are also circumstances 
nnected with that subject which I think will 
ace it in a clear light before the Committee. 
ne of them is this:--Some months in the same 
ar, before the examination took place, an in- 
ector visited the school and ake a report, 
ich has been put in evidence by Mr. Gregory, 
the effect that the students studying from the 
ure were working in advance of their capa- 
ites. This was communicated to the master, 
to declined to alter his course of instruction. 
cordingly, when Mr. Crowe came to the school 
erwards to examine the works, he found them 
Hcient in skill; itywas upon this that the inspec- 
sdecision was disputed. 
4079. Did the department oyerrule the decision 
the Inspector, and, decide: in fayour of the 
ster on one point ?—Not with regard to the 
ure-drawing: ; but the master, besides differing 
th the inspector in respect of the medal-draw- 
®» Sent up also some mechanical drawings, and 
made a referénce by permission of the mspec- 
a manent with the inspector in fact, in the 
Mi hi poechanpeat drawings, to the depart- 
ue t & case of the mechanical drawings, 
53, US Were awarded. 
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4080, When the master cand the’ inspector 
differed in opinion as to the capability of. the 
students to do this particular kind of drawing, the 
master had his own way, had he not ?—Yes; he 
had his own way, j 

4081. He was not. overruled in any way? 
He'was' not»overruled. When the master wrote 
to ‘say that he should continue to work in. the 
way ‘he proposed: to. do, it was thought best. te 
leave it to Its proper action; the result came out 
im the examination. 

4082. The only way in which it was-everruled 
was: by the result,as regards the success of the 
pupils in the examination ?—Yes, 

4083. Have you anything more to. say upon 
that point ?—No. 

4084. The master of the Lambeth School states 
that 11 other schools have had causes,of com- 
plaint. Haveyou heard of those complaints ?—~I 
have not heard from any school of a complaint 
similar to'that from the Lambeth School ; that is 
to say, a formal complaint on. the. part of the 
committee: I have not heard of complaints in 
11 schools against the awards of the inspectors: 
The few complaints that I have'heard -have been 
in matters of rule—questions in dispute between 
the master and the inspector as to the application 
of some of the rules; for instance, as to whether 
a medal could be awarded! toa pupil teacher’s 
drawing, or a drawing which had already taken a 
medal, and so on. 

4085.' Is not: the complaint of inequality in the 
medal standard which has been made in a few 
cases removed under the new regulations ? —Yes; 
it is one of the advantages of the new regulations 
that the medals, instead of being awarded at 
different -times' by different inspectors in the 
localities, are now awarded under the authority 
of the Inspector General by a Committee: of 
Inspectors, who thus correct any little bias there 
may be in one another’s minds; so that the award: 
will be equal now, so far as the circumstances 
allow of it. 

4086. Therefore, in future, there will be no 
dispute between an inspector and a master as to 
the award of medals ?—None. 

4087. Do you think a sufficiently large propor- 
tion of the medals and payments under the new 
minutes are allotted to the encouragement of 
figure-drawing and of designing ?—I think so, 
I have made out a statement of the total number 
of medals which it would be possible for a school 
to take, if the limitation by which they are now 
only allowed to take 30 in each school were 
removed. This total is 133. Of those 133, no 
less than,52 medals may be taken m_ stages for 
the figure, and, as a matter of actual practice, 
of 1,191 medals which were awarded in 1863, 
218 were awarded to figure-drawing. I think 
this shows that the proportion of rewards sis 
sufficient for the encouragement of the figure. 
That the figure is net produced so, abundantly as 
it might be produced, arises from the fact that, it 
takes.a long time to attain. power in drawing | the 
figure. accurately and well. I should: like | to 
show thé class of drawings for which, some. of 
those medals are awarded (producing some draw- 
ings). In every section or stage which is repre- 
sented by these drawings, three medals may be 
awarded in any one school; three medals may 
be awarded for such a drawing as either of these. 
In this section, the master is quite unlimited in 
his choice of models. The student having ob- 
tained a medal for a portion of the figure may 
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proceed further and .obtaim a medal for’ drawing 
In that case (pointing to a 
drawing) it is: drawing the) figure ;from the 
autique. Having taken a medal for drawing the 
figure from the antique, he) goes: on and: takes 
one for, drawing the figure from. nature. Then, 
having acquired the power of drawing, he begins 
to-use the brush, and paints in-monochrome, and 
then he takes another medal... When I-speak of 
one student in this way, [,.mean: to say that any 
three students invone school-can take a medal, im 
each: | stage. found it desirable» to havea 
medal for anatomical subjects, and therefore those 
two examples were given (producing some drae- 
ings). This is another exaniplesof the séetionsof 
drawing from life. 

4088! Then:the encouragement given to figure 
studies |im drawing, painting, and modelling, asia 
larger; numberof: medals «than, jcamobe taken:in 
any) oné school ?++Yes; andidarger -thanvim>oany 
other! subject. old 

4089.) Under» the» dormer minutes othe :master 
received) 44! on-@ student who qualified slhimself 
fomca -ptizedstudentship; show: auch may othe 


Ws 
we 


claim ibe on the:same: qualification! under the new ! 


mimites:?+He may recei¥e at least dé, ands pos- 
sibhy, 9d. (bOw if >the! student) isoan: artizandwho 
suceeeds . toyrthes same ‘jextentoas was. formerly 
neeessary-itoyobtaim a prizei> studentship ;0:the 
master! will: ber paid yupon his «success ‘under 
examinatione2da and! 1 4) wpons the medalche cobs 
tains 3) but» if ‘the: medalsis cone: whichseonforms 
with othe: conditions: latdidown 3) the aminute,! it 
might oproduce: mérex by sobtainings ai national 
medallion, and) thén)the «whole »payment «made 
upon that, student?so works! would!; amount. «to 
9 1. DOs. liste 

4090. Why! were :prizesstucdentships abiolishéd ? 
— Because itowas necessary toi make some charge 
in theradaptation» 6f the new system of: payment 
bycrésults; and it hadi been: found sthat»prize stu- 
dentships upon the:same conditiomin every school 
worked :awkwardlyy-becausethey sometimess fell 
intoithechands of students who miglit pay ‘in! fees 
3dyAleord lL a year,whilethe Government only 
paid L/>acyear:upon the renewal, of the prize 
studentships ;- the-effect: was, that, im: some, cases 
the students were prevented) from taking the ne- 
cessary examinations. 

4091. Chairman:|: What'do- you aimean «when 
you'say that the students were prevented‘ fiom 

‘L.think that 
a ‘master whoowas receiving: as much as 41, 5.h5 
or 6d.:a-year for a student, was unwilling that/he 
should qualify himself to attend free in-the school 
upon apaymentoof-1 /- by the: Government. 

1092. My. William Ewart:| The master received 
in fees ? Yes. 

4093; Mr. Lowe. | It was his'-interest to 
wake the students try for.a prize studentship 7+ 
Ittvas'not hisirterest that the'students should:try 
fora prize studentship. 


Ssary examinations { 


. : 
iaAKINeS che Lect 
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not 


ships ifethey please, under. certainzeonditions, and 
upon therh’ the master ‘wilh ibe paid>mbre than ithe 


Goveriinent used topay upow freestudentshipss! 
thie}+ can! fix’! conditions «stited/ to ithe, particulam 


position of the student: 

4094.2 What ‘are'they called mow under the new 
niiitites We do not. appoint thei at all, so that 
we Have not viven'them & name ;.we leave them 


EVIDENCE 


TPheresis this iadwantage! 
now) that committees imay appoint, freer seholar- | 


a 


to‘he appointed: by the:committees if théy choose. 


petition “are thiey Ga No! , rit : yf AA AAA ght LJ Ui] 
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4095; /Phey are nota subject 


of general « coms 
geqsbai .aoitos 
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4096. Did you hear the- evidenee of 
witness? Yes, he ispoke» of '/nationay . © hy 
ships ; that. is another point which I shoulg 
mention. Tike 

409%,:Can you tell us anything aby; 

: ' rv . th 
tional scholarships ?—They.. were Proposed 
the view of attracting to the schools of ay. "il 

oar <a » Artstyd 
who were about to begin the practice of de 
or persons actually practising design siithes 
limited to one year, that they should not }y Wety 
effect of drawing from the provinees the VO thy 
were engaged in a profitable occupation, indy 
ing them so long am dendonothat they sould 
their connexion at home. Me 

4098. » How: »were\ the \national schidlayy 
pomted?+—A student: was ¥e quired: to hive her 
a student in a schookofs art, and to havevobtai 
certain !medals; or »as Medallion ‘inivstthe:sehog} a 
design, and to stbmit/certaia workgito thei 
spector General for Arts A Ific'th tii. oo 

pecto e: condition, 
fulfilled; the student »was:allow ed» to:study atith 
central: school for: 40; weeks dnythie cyear; id 
subsistencerot '20is.5 that: being all the time’ 
the school was bpenis: sdt nogsr dogg . 
thelt?-Mongthey wtcbarpprintedite, damiat 
’~Xesythe) ppointed by competitig, 
4100. P' thought Tunderstood you to Gay y 
first, that they were to exhibit works, and‘f thy 
were up to a certainidegree of merit, they Wi 
recétve thé scholarship? Yess! bat it Deeoiigy 
competition as° the ‘ttimiber is°limited! to: 159i 
cotitse the best’ dre selééted?’! 1807 c1998 iyo 

4101.) Plow tiany are there appéinted haw 
Three. BITC rat nods VO] 

4102. Therefore’ there’ really isto ‘Gompetitiy 
néw }' any one who reached “the limit would 
appointed Pweg VOU vt dort Ya Bonthao9 yf 

4103) ‘So that there has’ nét°aétudlly been iy 
competition. but all have been admitted who eiy 
upto thefixed lithit 2OY esfougs 7) 180) 0 lh 

4104. How do you “aéeount? for those ‘schdliit 
ships not being more sought for‘and appreciated 
—I° thik; perhaps, ‘the minute “has” not ben 
valued as Much as if Might “Have ‘been “by ‘th 
masters, i consequence Of the schools being iy 
somewhat disturbed’ state: | 

4105. Do you think that the" test is too’ dif. 
cult ?—+Certainly not!’ DP think i°is' possible tht 
the conditions required may have limited 'the vie 
stituen¢y ; they may have limited the number 
persons eligible more than is'desirable. : 

4106. "That would amount ‘to saying that thy 
were too difficult 2 They are not too difficult,bit 
the constituency ‘is ‘lithited.”’ For ‘instance, the 
requirement that the’ candidate should have taktt 
a medal in a cértaim stage, limited ‘the competitiat 
to those who had’done'so. Ido not think it wi 
too high ‘a requirement, but it limited the nrumbet 
who might come in. | 

4107. Do you think it'might be ddvatitageoutl 
relaxéd in that partictilar?—T" think “diite “ith 
change ‘ihight advantageously be made,’ ; “ 

4108,. It has, been, stated that no. proper, 2) 
amples, are obtainable by, the schools, in, met 
nical and, architectural, drawing ; are there, 
such examples, obtainable, by, the. schools /—*8 
there are seyeral good examples , obtainable! 
mechanical; drawing; ,, these books (produciiy 
book) axe published and obtainable by the schot 

4109; Howdare they: obtainable?—Bither i 
purchase on :the-part-of the school, |under wt 
tions by whichithe ‘Government, would. pay") 
the cost, or they are obtainable wholly, atthe ‘d 
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__ nmenty as part sof! the reward given 
he Gover etting anledl or teedellicios 
6 architectural drawing, what. is 
»-As to architectural drawing, there isa 
1 work upon building; construction. 

onstruction, which hdas:.a 
xamples in it} and that seems 
the kind of: work that is re- 
and: the schools’ can; and do obtain that 
ame way as the: book: upon me:+ 
27008 Ob0.81i | 


vil In-the's 
book) upon 


quical drawing} 
j12:That 1s 4 : 
puction 2% Coes ae eae 
4113. Mir William Ewa t.]: Have oyou . books 
apohitecture as!® Finey Art?-4Y es, they ‘can; 
votuinetl in exaotlythe\same: ways: sorfar) as, 
conay be‘publishedis) Phere are-4great miany 
Thode works of differenti kinds, @ umber of) 
ich we havein‘thé! Art: Libraty,,and@ whieh» 
ie tantlyoused m/burvownrsdhoolsi() Tnofiiety 
‘usefalavork ipublished upion«architecture, or» 
‘ding constructions oF mechanical drawing; ican 
purchased upon the conditions I shay éo named: 
the schools} ani ifjganyonew works. were 
mightyout> and! suggested by ya:imaster,~ the: 
ols would-be able to, obtain them, wnder, those 
ditions. »2 iow tididxs of s19W Jat 
1114... Do. schools;,of, art prachase, examples, 
erwisethan by.thetP s. ang 10./., grant, to,any, 
at extent iimbo.k very,limited, extentiindeed... 
would seem that thesgranits.made.by .the,Go-, 
rnment;,in, the pee of 10, sy upon, each local 
dal, and 104. i a national medallions; 
» sufficient, to. stock, the schools,,Dhe quan- 
ies, they «jpurchase | axe, wexy small... .,Under,,, 
» condition by which the Government),is syill- 
to, pay half ;the;cost.of any(;single, example, 
gols of art; ;haye. applied in 1863 only, fon .337 4... 
rth, so that it appears that ;they {do mot want, 
ny more examples, than,what they,can obtain 
the 10.s,,and L01.\prizes... stom valod tom eq! 
115..Qr is,it thatthey have not, gotthemoney ? 
r that they.haye not; got ithe money 5, but, if, 
re were much! necessity for, them,,J.think.they,, 
uld be able to spare the;moneys,,j-if) } 
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4118: Upon: what» principle are the examples 


fi . ' . . . 
xed in some cases; and left optional in others? Bowler, Esq 
5 - 


—It is: general] 
ally dependent upon the nature of 
~ ates which is’ included i the stage. a 
‘aoe “ outline the example is chosen in order 
so e — may not pick the” easiest ex- 
zs a bw ene set can select for the students; 
cee ey have the choice of two examples; 
hae e meee in freehand outline drawing from 
br 3 wae example is‘chosen because itis a 
: besiiob the power of drawing ornamental 
orms. | The example chosen is the pil fi 
‘ pie pulaster, trom 
the gate’of the Madeleine, in- Paris; :it: isa very 
fine examplevof flowing lines, ‘and ave ‘give >it 
asa good test example. *» te et will — Cans 
4119, Are you of opinion that'a relaxation in 
thisirespect would be desirable or inet:?—Ithink 
certainky: nobss fors a ‘master .:has’ «:onsiderable- 
license’ at present,’ because!) ini nearly every:ease! 
two examples ‘aresgiven to him; which he can: 
choose from. The monotony which» ias:- been 
complained of :is; I think; much'exaggerated; be- 
cause the imaster may work/one orother of those 
examples: ‘in'oparticular years;:and-besides that, | 
these examplesishould be the lasttaken bya student 
insthabportion- of his study: ;That'the student: 
should: ber obliged: once) imethe!:course of |W) pars- 
tieular stage:to take a:particular example, appears 
torme;: notito constitute a monotonous / course: 
One«of the»points ‘upon, which we! have had:to: 
complain of the» masters is, thats instead of:com=» 
pelling: the: studentito take:a medaliby executing; 
with oa reasonable patience, a: certain amount of) 
drawings in a:particular stageshe bringsthe come: 
petition i:example ofor va omedal:i before .himi! stoor: 
soon, so'that the studentiis obliged: to work with: 
painful care and minuteness to achieve delica¢y.) 
‘4120: He goes too soomto the higher éxample ? 
—He goes ‘too sdon' to: the-eompetition example ; 
that of cpursechtlps toomake thecconrsecmonoto- 
nous; and, jatsthe same’ times! ibsausescthe student. 
to.doi very Jaborious' work in:a:particular drawing. | 
‘4121.ciscthat thei wayamcwhiths yow account,; 
for what ;we ‘Hear: with respect: to the immense: 
tine that somevof these>students have taken\ upon: 
particular! drawings? Yes, mpart3: some of they 
drawings; however, are:fine drawings, and cannot 
bemade without great! expenditure) of - time ;) we’) 


- look upon the expenditure of time.as' of immense 


importance to the student i those: cases. ' O4 
4122) Complaints haveibeen made, that. the 
education received in:the:training school is of no 
usé,extept to teach im aischool -ofvartiy, do)-you, 
kndw/atiyinstances-in: which: masters shave made 
profitable use of their education, besides teaching 
in the schools of art ?+-Yes; (s¢veral.of the: stur; 
dents whorhave been trained in.our Schools. of art 
have obtained profitable employment as.teachers, 
and draughtsmen ; and:some of them have turned 
their skill oasteachers to. considerable advantage. 
inytedching inprivate Schobls.91-One of j our, stus] 
dents (and:thete are:se¥eral other: students whom 
I-miglt: nam )) sobtains, considerable oremunenas 


tions byncteabhingyi ands avian: artist ybyodrawing.(- 
Anbtherihasdbeensappdintied ‘master at the (Wely:; 


lingtote College3othatvis: so, profitdble; ansengages) 
nent thatche left the schools oof fart: } fox} its Ro Thei: 
same may be said of anothers» whe chas} gone; to, 
thescollege> at:Cheltendiam.;» One has:taightthe 
children of:the Royal family,!and has/a very.good,, 
practice asa teachers: The> mastex.of the Leeds, 
School:of Art states: thatoam: ineonie ) of 900. [., Bow, j 
year)is obtained byothée:mastens: fromopitivate dn- 
struction, independently of the instrirction, in the;, 
pp3 hools ” 
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schools of art. And, lately, a valuable appoint- 
ment in Caleutta has been offered to one of the 
masters, and accepted, by him, The master of 
the Lambeth School of Art. has .obtained an 
appointment worth, I think, 80/. a-year, owing to 
the qualification he obtained from the Ceatral 
School. 

4123. What was that appointment? — As 
teacher to Dulwich College. 

4124, Is that. Mr. Sparkes ?—Yes, that. was 
Mr. Sparkes ; he was recommended, I believe, by 
the head-master of our Central School some time 
ago. : 

4125. Mr. Burchett, you mean ?—Yes. 

4126. Chairman. | Has, Mr, Sparkes, left the 
Lambeth School?—-No : that is in addition.to the 
Lambeth School. 

4127. Mr. Lowe.] Do you. consider that the 
teaching in schools of art incapacitate a man 
from the career of an artist ?—No, not at all; 
it would seem not to do so, because Mr, Herbert, 
Mr. Le Jeune, and Mr. Dyce have been engaged 
in that teaching. 

4128. What facilities have been afforded to the 
masters of provincial schools for visiting the 
Museum ?—With certain limitations, which have 
taken the form of encouragements to them to 
produce good results in their schools, they have 
received generally an invitation to come and see 
the Training School and the Museum in the 
summer months. In 1861, 34 masters came under 
these conditions; in 1862, the International Eix- 
hibition being open, the limitations were with- 
drawn, and 85 masters were invited to London, 
and. came to see the exhibition and museum. 

4129, Upon what terms were they invited; were 
their expenses paid ?—-Their expenses were paid. 
The expense in 1861, when 34. came up, under 
definite conditions, was 7 7. each master ; in 1862, 
when the whole number came up, the expense 
was 4/. each. master. This year five masters 
have been sent ta Paris, to see the exhibition of 
the works of the students of the French schools. 
Besides this, there has been for years an opportu- 
nity, an mvitation, in fact, offered to masters to 
come up and study at South Kensington, for a 
month at a time, under the conditions that the 
department would pay the travelling expenses of 
the master, from his school and back again, pro- 
vided he devoted five hours a day to study ; and 


. : ‘ bas 
the master produced works likely t be useful 
vs" denarti t would. purchase 
] re 4 ‘ fy ] 2 | + } 
tnose Works at a cosi 10 d., and present tnem 


to the school from which he came. During his 
absence from the school, the department would 
supply a substitute to take charge of it for him, 
provided that the committe e made an all wance 
of 10s i k to the substitute from the fees, 
As the schools have, most of them, during the 
year, times when the work is very much less 
pressing than at others, the masters, I think, 
could easily have availed themselves of those 
regulations, which appear to me to be very liberal, 
offering as they do opportunities of study to any 
master who has a strong desire of ayailing himself 
of the advantages of the museums of the metro- 
polis. 
4130. Have the masters availed themselves of 
those regulations to any extent ?—Not to a large 
extent ; some few masters have done it, but it has 
not been used to so large an extent as I think it 
ought to have been, 

4131. Nor as was hoped, I suppose 7—Not so 
much as was hoped, 
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4132. It had been said that.a schoo} , 
under the new minutes, obtain Payment m 
the results, if all the results were jy, i 
class or classes, because the payment j 
30.medals; is that so? —I think that qn 
be considered to be answered by the reply 
was made with reference to the distri de 
medals,. When it is shown that.a mastey m 100 
52 medals in the figure, that he may tal 
medals in design and technical. studies. he’ 
may take 21 medals in the separate go i 
foliage and painting, independently of ¢ 


teas 
8 limite 
1CStion 


: : ‘ 7 Oly 
design, it would appear possible for the omen 
: er 


cultivate any kind of instruction that he 
find to be most suitable for his school With aa 
tage ;.so that it would appear that, undep the). 
list.of stages which is submitted. to the ach 
the master of the .Macclesfield School mivht § 
abundance of opportunity of teaching de, i 
his school within the limits ; and the master; 
Birmingham School might also adapt his instr 
tion to the manufactures of his district, and ith 
same time obtain the medals., Lhe stages 4), ‘ 
widely spread, and the payment made is 9 a 
ral, upon so great a number. of heads, that umang 
may easily adapt the practice of the departmey, 
suggested course to the requirements of his sey 
without in any way leaving the course; by singh 
neglecting those parts which do not apply tol 
school. ) 
4133. Chairman. | Could he .doso in’ such, 
manner as to obtain the 30 medals? —Yes, ¢ 
course the elementary medals would be the gy, 
in each school ;.they would come i. 40. incryy 
the number, if the master were not successful y 
gaining the 30 medals under, the figure stage, iy 
lnstance. 
4134. Mr. Lowe. | It has been said that: unty 
some rule, which has. been called absurd, ty 
members of the same family have received th 
same prize; will you explain the.mode in whig 
the prizes are distributed ?--The bronze medal 
the department. is given in the first instance} 
every student who makes a sufficiently succes 
drawing. This medal is, of course, given.in may 
cases tomembers of the same family. But havy 
taken the bronze medal, the students are allow 
to choose prizes which are considered to represai 
the medal, haying an inscription placed in then) 
that effect. After every award of medals, a letig 
is sent to the school giving them a list of i 
awards, and telling them how many they li 
obtained, with this passage: ‘‘ The local medal. 
the department is to be given for the first aval 
(that is the first medal obtained by the student 
“and for any subsequent award, one of the! 
lowing books is to be chosen: “ Painting Populat 
Explained,” “ Scott’s Half-hour Lectures on At 
« Wornum’s Lectures on Painting,” ‘ Duppail 
De Quincy’s Michael Angelo and Raphutl 
‘** Timb’s Anecdotes of Painters;” every student 
obtains more than ene medal, makes a choue ol 
of this list. The department does not pres 
the book, The same kind of choice is offered 
the case of seeond grade prizes ; there the list 
books is printed at’ the back of the examina 
paper ; the student succeeding in the second git 
examination has no prescribed reward, but cho™ 
either a box of mathematical instruments, 1 
of water colours, a drawing board, T squat f 


wl 


IN 


angles, * Burchett’s Practical Geometry, 
“ Burchett’s Perspective, “ Wornum’s Analy 
Ornament,” and “ Lindley’s School Botti 
“ Cotman’s Pencil Outlines,” “ Cotman’ Set 


Landscap 


» hox of crayons, or “ Binn’s Or- 
dscape®s ojection,” with “ Burchett’s Practical 
apie students always have this choice. 
pmetty: at iD which that works we have had 
the ma astration. From one of the schools, 
pntly @2 i pene with the letter which I read 
4 nesting the choice to be made, was 

te the school, with a statement that the 
vil like to have * Wornum’s Leetures ;” 
ent WO" ent to him, and that is returned with 
book He “that he would like to have “ Scott’s 
ateme Lectures,” or the * Anecdotes of Paint- 
i geotYs Half-hour Leetures” is sent down, 
| “comes aletter from the secretary, saying 
thee oma another mistake, and requesting 
sir book may be changed for a third, aa 
pens already possessed it. The depart- 
on ing unwilling that the student should 
i Ae the carelessness of the secretary, the 
7” ; heen again exchanged and a third sent. 
ine Mr. Lowe.] Who pays the carriage ?-—I 
afraid that the department does. 

136, Then there never need be the same 
ig in the same family +E here never need be, 
137, Three brothers jn. & family could have 
be different prizes ?—Y¥ es. 
1138, If they chose to have the same, it would 
their owh doing 1—Y es. bach 
1139. The three medals would be identical 
each other, of course ?— Yes, 
1140. 1 suppose they would no more object to 
; than they would to 3 s,?—I suppose not. 
1141, Is more or less encouragement given 
ier the new minutes than under former rules 
schoolmasters teaching drawing ? — I think 
ve encouragement will be given when the 
utes begin to work. Formerly a master 
rer the Minutes of the Council could take: 5 /. 
teaching his scholar; and 3/. upon the success 
his pupil teachers. Now he may take 1d. 
m the suecess of so many individual pupil 
chers as he can succeed in getting through; 
that he can receive more than the 8 /. which 
could formerly receive, It seems to me that 
master will now earn more than he ever did. 
one school 57. 4s, has been received, although 
minute has only begun to work one year. 
1142, For what’ has that been received ?—For 
ching in his parochial school, and for teaching 
pil teachers. 
1143, Do you attach a high value to instruction 
drawing given to the children in parochial, 
jools?—Yes ; parochial school teaching I con- 
era very good groundwork for the advance of 
scholars in the local schools. Against the evi- 
ce which has been given here, that it is of no 
ue, I would: place the statement made in 
wer to Question 1766, by the master in the 
ester School, who teaches in the parochial 
ools more, I believe, than any other master. 
P says it. feeds ‘the school’ very much, | I 
ld add ‘the suggestion that the teaching: of 
Wing in those schools'eultivates faculties which 
not reached"‘by dther studies;! evem those 
dents who never ¢ome to a.school of art: after- 
ds obtain an elementary! knowledge of draw- 
Which is likely to be useful to them. ‘in after 
; they have acquired’ some increased power of 
ception by their instruction in drawing. 
ia It has cultivated the faculty of observa- 
h'—Yes, and a° certain kind! of judgment: is 
Telsed in comparing an object and a drawing, 


i. T do not think is ‘exercised in any other 
es, 
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4146. ‘They acquire powers:of comparison? Hi, 4. 
Yes, the system works usefully. It is rather Bowler, Ese: 
curious, looking at the evidence which has been sy, 
given from the Lambeth School, that the master 
who is at Lambeth, now certificated as a model- 
ling master, was originally taught in Archbishop 
Tenison’s School, a school aided by and under the 
inspection’ of the Committee of Privy Couneil 
and in which he was # pupil teacher. Then, 
showing skill in drawing, he changed his object 
in life. He entered:the training class for masters 
at South Kensington, and has been appointed to 
the Lambeth School. We have one or two other 
cases of the same kind. 


12 May 
1864, 


4146. What is the name of the master ?—Mr. 
Bale, the modelling master at Lambeth. 


4147. Do you think the encouragement offered 
by. the Minutes. of Council sufficient, to induce 
the continuance. of the instruction of poor schools 
in drawing ?—I do. I think the schools must 
first become acquainted with it, for it takes some-. 
time. to introduce new action into those schools, 
widely separated as they are from the central 
department. I think, when the minute under 
which we make payments to masters has been in 
force for some time, the instruction will be largely 
increased, ‘This; supposition is supported by the 
fact that, while in 1862 the number under in- 
struction fell off very largely, during the last 
year, 1863, the numbers, have increased, so that 
now they are larger than they ever were. They 
fell off 5,000 in 1862, and increased 8,000 in 
1863. Irefer to the number of pupils in parochial 
schools. 

4148. I suppose that was owing a good deal to 
the changes that were made in the elementary 
branch at that time ?—I think the decrease was 
owing to that. The new minutes of the Science 
and Art Department have the effect of supplying, 
to some extent, what was withdrawn from the 
orimary division, and that is beginning to be 

nown. 

4149. I understand that there are a larger 
number of children taught drawing in parochial 
schools than ever there were ?—Yes. 


4150. Why does not the department make 
payments upon the success of children in parochial 
schools in the second, or higher grade?-—The 
first grade includes three subjects—freehand draw- 
ing, geometry, and model drawing. Those form 
also. part of the second grade, but of course the 
second grade is more difficult; and if we were to 
make payments. upon the success of children in 
parochial, schools in the second grade, we fear 
that the effect would be that, instead of taking the. 
pupils through the three subjects of the first 
«rade, the master would simply induce the pupil 
to grind-up for the second grade freehand exami- 
nation. .We wish that he should take him through. 
the first| grade examination in the parochial school, 
vather than try: to get a higher success. Another, 
reason! is, the; value-.we- have attached, to the. 
second; grade payment, of  10s.\; that. is, much 
higher) than the; payment attached. to, reading, 
writing, and, arithmetic. in the, parochial, schools, 
and therefore it would be improper to give 16/12 
those, schools. ral 

4151. Yow apprehend the same mischief under 
another. form which you spoke of-—-namely, that, 
of putting the students into a more: difficult grade 
before they had worked through, an, easy. one tom 
Instead of the master spreading the instruction 
overmore than one kind of exerciseshe would teach, 
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in the idlest way, and merely lay before the student 
a less easy example. 

4152. Did the superannuation of the masters 
of the Board of Trade necessitate their retirement 
from their duties ?-—Not at all; they were allowed 
to retain their position as masters of the schools, 
because, as superannuated officers of the Govern- 
ment, they could still receive the emoluments 
naid by the local committees. 

4153. Have they practically done so in several 
cases ?——_They have; in several cases they have 
remained. The master at Birmingham is remain- 
ing. 

4154. Why were they superannuated ?-—In 
order to do justice, as it appeared to me, between 
the various schools that had arisen in the country. 
Many of the schools established a long time ago 
had been working at great advantage, as compared 
with the other schools; and those schools having 
been found to maintain themselves, under the 
regulations, throwing the payment for the most 
part upon the fees, and making the payment of 
the Government take the shape of an encourage- 
ment, it was thought right to place all the schools 
upon the same footing. 

4155. That which was intended as a salary 
to the master had really become, in process of 
time, a large endownent to the school, had it not? 
—It had. 

4156. It has been said by the master of the 
Lambeth School, that the system of instruction 
of the schools of design was better calculated 
than the system of the department to produce 
good designers; do you concur in that view? 
—I donot. I was a student in the old school, in its 
later days, when it had had most experience, 
and I was appointed master of one of the local 
schools, from the school of design; and you 
will recollect that there was nothing like a regu- 
lar and organised system of instruction tending 
towards design. The students studied art as they 
felt inclined, joining the elementary class, then the 
painting class, or the figure class, under different 
masters, as they pleased; and if they proposed 
to design afterwards, they practised it a little 
in the school, making use of a small collection 
of books. Now, a system or course of instruc- 
tion has been laid down by Mr. Redgrave; and 
after thinking of it a good deal, it seems to me 
that it would have been impossible to have invented 
a system more likely to lead a student to become 
a skilful desioner. The inventive faculty itself, of 
course, cannot be supplied by any teaching. “I 
should like to bring before the Committee some 
drawings, toshow our system. Supposing a student 
had passed through the elementary course, acquir- 
ing a certain degree of power, and then, with the 
view of becoming a designer, took up the depart- 
ment’s course, he might begin this drawing of a 
flower; after drawing a great many flowers he 
would acquire a knowledge of all the varieties of 
floral form that can be suggested in nature. The 
student getsa medal toencourage him in doing this, 
but he should not cease doing it when he gets his 
medal, but should go on learning from nature. 
These are from nature (producing some drawings). 
I think the drawings which show you now 
really exhibit the character of the course that is 
laid down, and show what we consider a central 
part of the system of the department in promoting 
design. The student having made those draw- 
ings, would then, if the nature of the design 
which he proposed to follow required the study 
of colour, make such drawings as those studies 
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proposed to work. in some material which ae 
y 
a 
show those drawings, because they ma tbl 
in opposition to the statement that the Ybe Dt 


*.,° . Va}. 
each done at a sitting; one of them hag be hey 
{iy 


dent must have acquired the power of q.. 
before he came into the school, or else }, a 
not have acquired the power of drawing al] ine 
a sitting. I 

4157. Mr. Potter.| Do not you think th 
months is a very excessive time ’—I[ think iH 

4158. Is it not three times the average a) 
longer than the average. a 

4159. Mr. Lowe. From what School dig i 
drawing come ?—The Manchester School, : 

4160, Mr. Potter,| Would not 48 monih, 
three times the average length of time the jy 
ordinarily spend in that school ?—It may bert 
not aware of it. All those drawings are from 
Manchester School; I picked those out to g 
that a student who has passed 48 month " 
school, studying carefully, having passed thro 
the stages which require so much labour, basa 
produced these drawings im a short time, 

4161. Is not that a very exceptional cag) 
No, I think not. 

4162. Is there any other case similar to jt 
that school at all?—I think there are cases like 
I recollect examining the school, and I rementhy 
seeing very beautiful designs done. : 

4163. Have students often remained as long y 
48 months in a school?—I think so, and gg 
longer. 

4164. In the Manchester School ?—I can 
say; but we have-seen cases in which they hay 
stayed six or seven years. 

4165. That must be a very rare case /—Iij 
not think that we should say that 48 months vw 
a very rare case, remembering what we see up 
the medal drawings. 


4166. Mr. Bazley.] Especially where a prot: 
sional life is contemplated ?—Certainly. | a 
sure it is not an exceptionally long time, becais 
the inspectors have had to remark, very olits 
that students who have been so long as fouré 
five or even six years in a school have submit 
drawings in the elementary stages. We lur 
thought that the master should not have be 
getting up his students for the elementary sift 
after they had been there so long. 


4167. Mr. Gregson. | Is not the excellenced 
those drawings far above the average ?—l thi 
it is, looking at the time spent upon each one. 

4168, Chairman.) What is the occupation 
that student who has done those drawings /-" 
is called a designer. We have this stage fe 
making a study of a given flower, and then taki 
the various parts of the flower, and display 
them in some way with reference to ornamett 
that we call the analysis of ornament. 

4169. That is another case in which I *! 
student has been a very long time in the a) 
(pointing to another drawing) ?-—Yes. This stull 
has been seven years and six months in the act 

4170. Mr. Potter.| What is his occupation” 
I do not know; she is a female student. : 

Al ” 1. Chaim 


pyr) | at, woul 
pwn a »—I do not know., One of the great 
i ylties 
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176. Mr. Lowe.) It has been objectéd to the 
ctice of the training school’ that students ‘are 
ployed: to teach in parochial” schdols, ‘and “thus 
carn money’ for the’ Department’; ‘does »the 
partment derive any profit’ from’ this: service ? 
0; the masters .in theytraining class are)em- 
ed; a8. part of,,theintraining,|in teaching ix 
ochial. schols)vint Lotidon, vechose »paréchial 
ols payforthe »moste part 5 1, adyearfor, this 
"ucton, but, a-amastiersin the-eentral,school.is 
onted, to, supervise, this amstruections in fact): 
each the students, im training: to, teach in those 
chial schools,;; and, as a difficulty. Was found 
ollecting the: payments , from,..the ,parochial 
ols this’ master undertakes, that, duty,:to- 
We with the duty, of instructing the training 
_ in teaching,.; His remuneration absorbs 
as, ° payment’ made. by parochial schools, 
2 hone comes to the Department ; the De- 
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partment being’ at“a Toss, inokeovery By 46 Hud 
oxpenee in prprelling 2 is incurred by the trainine 
masters going from the Department. to the paro. 
out acute ia ae 5 tf areata La 
_AY77. “What did you say were the duties of the 
master who receives the money ?—To teach them 


how they should teach in the parochial schools, 


the art of teaching ?- sicuchon; teaching 
tpching. CE Va. Papal fh rvg 
ie ICEL Ur aes F 2pais efi AY a ri 
ae YEP What, oppor tunities haye- the students: in 


tramming of; using the museum and library 7— 


im tr 


to-4 ox from3 to. 6 on:three days, 


books is: circulated. 


nt 


the students in training, who-take them home. to 


read, and the teachersof the. classes of architec- 
ture, and ernainent, are. allowed; to borrow any, 
works on those subjects they may think useful, 
In. the central school the. hours of study during 
the..week are 25 hours;.in_ the -daytime in.the 
course of the week. “Students teaching:in Jlistriet, 
schools are not, expected. to attend the evening, 
school, ‘and, with very few. exceptions,.haye two 
evenings, besides Saturday, at their.own. disposal. 
Those: teaching .in parochial schools.are not.ex-; 
pected. to attend the school.on, the. evening,of the. 
day, so,employed,,;, Speaking, broadly, every. stu- 
dent. in .training, may, .be..said . to; haye,,on the 
ayerage, from.15.to 20 hours.a-=week..at.. his, own! 
Gisposal,.during, which..the.museum,and library; 


ate, open to him........ 


.4180., He, has one whole day, as I understaud,, 
which-he canjdeyote, to-it.?—-One- whole. days. 
‘4181, And_portions, of two, other. days,?—Pory 


tions,of every other day, , 


4182. Do you think that.is.am ple.time 2+-That, 
is ample tinte, because any, student. whose studies: 
require. it.can. ask, the, head-master’s permission, 
to,,.go into.,the, museum, to study ;..that.is very. 
rarely, refused, I. suppose. only. .when..there isa, 
difference of opinion, between the master and the 
studentdocat vr: Sikes Le 
4183,.If, the, master. thought, the student ‘was. 
neglecting his work he, would, refuse!him permis- 
sion.?—-Probably. ocd : 
4184... Axe the students of all the schools.in, Lon- 
don, encouraged to use the museum, and, library.? 
—Yes., Students who have taken the second-grade 
certificate and, a medal are -entitled to-receive: al 


ticket;of, admission ‘tothe museum-on,students’y 


days, absolving»them-from the payment mequiredi 
of ordinary qeoples. this,has ; been cused -byisthe- 
students. ia London, but, notstoothel,extent std 
might» hayeybeeniexpected to hbe, used (Dher 
students.of Juambeth. school haveuseditaslargelft 
as;those.of any other-school» «iA.edrd 4s sprépaded | 
for each School. of Art, andthe» master, besitles: 
complying with, the rule| under! which those can 

be distributed, can::also obtam -cards: from. the, 
master of the central school,-so thatander:this! 
privilege those students of Lambeth school are. 
entitled to admission whenever they please witn+ 


out payment; they have every opportumity to. 


study given to them. 
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4185. It is stated that the appointment in an 
irregular manner of a national scholar kept out 
of that class one of the students in the Lambeth 
school: is that so?—It can hardly be so; because 
any student showing the requisite ability would 
have been admitted in the present instance, inas- 
much as no competition arose, the numbers being 
fewer than those that are allowed. 

4186. It could not have happened, therefore ? 
—No, not in this case. " 

.4187. The chairman of one Lambeth school 
considers that the restriction to three medals in 
the stage for machine-drawing presses hardly 
upon their large and important class of engineers ; 
how many drawings of this class were submitted 
this year, and how many medals awarded ?—Two 
drawings only were submitted in competition for 
medals by the Lambeth School of Art, and 
neither of them received a medal. 

4188. What number could they have taken? 
—In this class of drawing they could have taken 
six. 

4189. They only sent in two this year, and 
those were unsuccessful; is that so?—Yes. 

4190. So that they have not suffered from the 
limit ?—They have not suffered at all. 

4191. Do you think that the limits are too 
narrow ?—I think they are not too narrow. I 
think, in most cases, the limit has the desirable 
effect of inducing the student to pass rapidly from 
one study to another. 

4192. What fees are paid by the students in 
the modelling class of the Lambeth School of 
Art, and what aid has been given to it by the 
State ?—In the Annual Report made by the 
Lambeth School of Art, the numbers of students 
attending the modelling class during the whole 
year is stated as 16 individuals, but the highest 
attendance during one month was 11 only. The 
modelling master, to whom I have before referred, 
isa master so far qualified that he was entitled 
to a payment upon certificates of 40 1. a-year; so 
that, taking 10 to be the number of students 
under his charge, the Government has paid 4. 
a-year upon each of those students. It is stated, 
however, that he also assists in teaching other 
than modelling students on those evenings on 
which that class meets. It seems to me that this 
is one of several cases in which anomalies are set 
right by the adoption of the new system of pay- 
ment upon results. In this case the modelling 
master. who attends the school three evenings In 
the week, receives upon certificates the same aid 
that the head-master receives, who takes the 
whole charge of the school ; of course, in future 
he is likely to receive less than the head-master. 

yment sults will divide the aid 
9 the amount of work they 


The 


upon r¢ 
more in proportion 
perform. 

4193. It has been stated that if the Department 
course were followed, the schools would soon 
have empty benches; is it not followed in the 
most numerously attended schools?—Yes; I 
think that in Birmingham and in Glasgow, where 
the numbers are very high, the course is followed 
carefully. At Birmingham, where I think the 
schools are most numerously attended, the course 
is followed with a great deal of rigidity. This is 
also the case at Leeds, where a large number 
attend the central school; and generally, I think, 
where the numbers are large, the course is fol- 
lowed with the most regularity. 

4194. Have you any practical suggestion to 
make for the improvement of the course ?—No. 


‘ allotted to it by the Minutes, after having ex 


In truth, the suggestions that T have haq ; 
have been made from time to time in the vt 
of my ordinary work. For instance, the ¢ “Otay 
not cultivated by the students so much” Teh 
should desire it; formerly so many medal ay 
not assigned to the figure, but the Stage a ty 
has been broken up within two years, ip sy 
give an additional number of medals fo, Aa 
drawing. I have suggested, in my repon; Blt, 
year, that additional encouragement shout 
given for drawing the figure; I have mage othe 
suggestions on various occasions. he 

4195. Have you found those suggestions 
rally attended to ?—In consultation With 
Redgrave, some of them have been adopted Mh 

4196. You have seen the estimates of the 
bable payments, under the new Minutes i i 
Lambeth and Carlisle Schools of Art; hive ty 
any observations to make upon them a 
cannot check those estimates in any way, a : 
they depend upon the numbers which the By 
may suggest as those whom he would he likg| 
claim payments upon as artisans, under the 1 
Minute. But, with regard to both of then | 
should like to observe that they have om; i 
ae : mat they Dave omitted; 
notice an important point in Minute No, 43) 
under which payments are made to certain Scho 
of Art during the first year, the year of ty 
sition. The Department has extended this oan 
cate payment by making two quarterly paymoy, 
beyond the date of the examination. They wo 
begin at the date of that examination to comps 
for payment upon results; so that during & 
first part of the year the masters are saved fro 
the apparent loss upon the certificates by ty 
payment upon certificates being carried into ty 
first year of the payment upon results. | thi 
the Department would have it in view, as thy 
have experience in making payments upon resily 
to adapt those payments to the working of ty 
scheme in such a way that a hardship might 1 
press upon the master. 

4197. Which payments do you mean?—k 
payments upon results. 

4198. How would they adapt them ?—Byis 
creasing the payment upon a particular work, 
it might seem to need encouragement, and vith 
drawing it from others. 

4199. Do you mean that they would mil 
different payments to different schools, accordiny 
to their expenses?—No. I mean this: if itt 
found that some work done in Schools of af 
might require more time and work upon the pat 
of the master than what is allowed for in thea 


rience of it, the Department might increase i 
some sections perhaps, and diminish it in othes 
They might increase it in those sections whid 
require more work to be done to obtain it. 
4200. Mr. William Ewart.| Would that gf 
duated system be a payment upon results: 
Yes. a 
4201. Mr. Lowe. | Have you formed any opilt 
as to the objection that has been urged, that® 
master becomes by this system enslaved {0 
pupils, and will not be able to obtain from the 
the results upon which the payment will bem" ‘ 
J should attach a little value, but a little vil 
only, to that objection. I think, when the mi 
is working cordially with the students, and wil 
they feel his instruction valuable to them, 
little difficulty would be met with. 
4202. Have you formed any estimate 
expense of this recent Minute; will t 
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sup ns in the provinces, the direct ay~ 


Min 


° to masters removed may be stated at 


ni: hile the payments substituted for those 
610 ¥ ane ‘heen ei fs at 3,071 72.; but 
mover n estimate based upon conjecture, with 
on i the numbers of those who might be 
Be ful in the competition. This is apart from 
effect of superannuation of masters who re- 
nsation. 
We ripest those schools where there are 
a »tisans will lose more heavily than the others 
om new Minute ?—Where there are few arti- 
é they will lose ; where there are many artisans 
ill gain. 
P eee the whole, there will be some 
4200. UPOM & 7 d 
cht diminution ?—Upon the whole, there will 
», diminution, j 
4906. Have you any other suggestion to make 
the Committee ?--I think I have no other ob- 
vation to make, 
4907. Chairman. | With respect to your state- 
nt that the schools where there are many 
;sans would gain the most, will not the schools, 
here there are large elementary classes in the 
rochial schools, gain the most ?—I think not; I 
ink that where there are a large number of 
isans, the larger sum paid upon the second- 
le examination will outweigh any success that 
cht be obtained by those masters who teach 
tly in the parochial schools. 
1208. Do you think that there would be any 
nctical difficulty in guarding against the mas- 
s touching up the works that are submitted 
medals ?—I think there is always that diffi- 
ty to a certain extent; but I think that where 
aster had largely aided a student, it would be 
ceptible to the examiner, particularly when the 
pminations had extended over one or two years. 
1209. You stated that the mode of carrying on 
' payment by certificates over the first half- 
would ease the change in the case of the 
sting schools; will not the new system tell 
y much against the establishment of new 
ools by throwing off any payment until the 
pe of the first year ?—I think not; the practice 
} been when a new school has been established, 
nake the master, who has in most instances 
fn recommended from the central school, an 
yance upon his certificate allowance when he 
the training class. I think that no difficulty 
} be experienced in making a similar advance 
ie prospect of his payment upon results. 
210. Would that be in accordance with the 
iciples of the new system ?—I think so. 
211. In making the advance upon his certi- 
‘e, you were making an advance upon a cer- 
ity, but in making our advance upon payment 
‘sults you make an advance upon an uncer- 
'y, do you not?—I think the advance upon 
Certificate was not upon a certainty, but only 
n a limited uncertainty ; the master might, for 
nice, get disgusted with the school and leave 
72Ce, 80 that there was a little uncertainty. 
- When you stated that the payments 
e rn “eceived from the parochial schools for 
ae by the masters in training were not 
to the Department, did you mean to say 
meh not a diminution of the expense 
53, ‘l Tespect of the maintenance of those 
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training masters ?—I think they are not, because 
as the officer who superintends that teaching 
Consumes the money that: is paid, none of it can 
be said to enter into the receipts of the training 
school. 

4213. You think that the whole of that pay- 
ment is absorbed by the payment of the master 


H. A. 
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who trains the training masters in teaching ?— * 


I know it is. 


4214. You mentioned just now that you had 
encouraged rapid sketching of the figure; have 
you encouraged time-sketching at all ?-—I said 
that I had recommended additional encourage- 
ment for time-sketching ; that is what I meant. 

4215. And memory drawing ?--We have en- 
couraged memory drawing. 

4216. Will you explain what is meant by time- 
sketching ?—By time-sketching is understood the 
giving a student a definite exercise, a model of 
the antique figure, and then requiring him to 
complete a drawing of it in two, three, or four 
hours. As a rule, for a time-sketch of the figure, 
three hours are allowed to the student. He can 
obtain a medal upon such a sketch, 

4217. Have many medals been obtained upon 
drawings of that kind ?—Very few; it is one of 
the points where I have noticed that although we 
offer exceptional encouragement in those parti- 
cular stages, it is a long while before the masters 
of schools take them up and work them. 

4218. Do you remember any that have been 
obtained in any schools?—Two time-drawings 
obtained medals in the Lambeth School of Art in 
the last examination. I think it right to say that 
both of those students had been taught elsewhere; 


the one had studied at the Royal Academy, and , 


the other had studied in the central school at 
South Kensington. 

4219. When were those medals obtained ?—In 
March; one of those students had obtained a medal 
previously in the same school. 

4220. You do not yourself hold the figure-cer- 
tificate, do you?—I was appointed master of a 
School of Art under the Board of Trade system 
before the certificate system was introduced. 
These are all drawn from living models; they are 
time studies, 30 minutes having been allowed for 
each of them (producing some drawings). It is right 
to say, as some objection has been made to the 
care and accuracy with which our elementary 
studies have been produced, that we have put our 
advanced students to these trials, and after a few 
trials they come out well. 

4221. You spoke of the present system as being 
very superior to that of the old schools of de- 
sign; are not a very large number of the men 
who are quoted as being the best designers at the 
present day, men who were educated in the old 
schools of design?--I do not know very well, 
but I can readily believe that they are, because 


they have had the advantage of the old schools, © 


and at the same time have seen this system grow 
up, and they have themselves used it. 

4222. Which do you consider to be the type 
of a successful school, a school which takes a 
large proportionate number of medals in the 
highest classes, or a school that educates a very 
large number of elementary pupils ?—My opinion 
would be a good deal qualified by the locality of 
the school; if the school was in a district like 
Leeds, the school would be considered most suc- 
cessful when it does as the school at Leeds does, 
teach a large number of the artisans; and in the 
Potteries the school would be considered most 
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successful when it takes, as really is the case 
with the Pottery schools, medals in a high class 
of instruction, because this high class of mstruc- 
tion bears directly upon the manufactures of the 
district. 

4223, Are you aware that there was formerly 
an annual meeting of the country masters at 
South Kensington, and that of late years it has 
been stopped ?—I stated just now that, by per- 
mission of the Committee of Council, the masters 
had been permitted in previous years, in 1861 and 
1862, for instance, to assemble in London. This 
was always done by a special minute for the pur- 

ose. There was never, as an annual institution, 

a visit of the masters to London, but, when the 
national competition took place, the masters were 
invited to come up, and this was discontinued, or 
rather it was not done last year; it cannot be 
said to have been discontinued, it was simply 
not done last year; but it was done to the extent 
of inviting every master in the country up in 
1862. 

4224, Was there any objection entertained to 
their comimg up?—None whatever; so far from 
that, they met in the theatre when they came up, 
and the officers of the Department came in after 
they had been assembled a little while, and heard 
what they had to say. . 

4295. Are you aware of any objections made 
by local committees against the system of the 
Department ?—I have heard that, in many cases, 
the local committees complain of the stringency 
of the course of instruction, but I have regarded 
that as a complaint against what was necessary 
as a part of the elementary instruction in teach- 


ing. 


4296. Are there any of their complaints which 
you think have any reason in them ?—I do not 
remember any. 

4227. None of them have made an impression 
upon you ?—None of them have made an impres- 
sion on me. 

4228. Are you aware that they complain of the 
Central Museum getting too large a share of 
Government grant ?—Yes. 

4229. Do you think that there is any reason 
in that complaint ?—I am not able to judge. I 
think the schools themselves get large grants. 
Thave marked in the report some figures that come 
together: Sunderland, for instance, had 82 students 
in the evening classes, and where there are arti- 
sans, they are mostly in the evening classes, this 
school having 82 students in the evening classes, 
gets an aid from Government of 68/. The 
Stourbridge school, having in the evening classes 
121 students, gets aid from the Government, to 
the extent of 867. The Stroud school, having in 
the evening class 58 students, gets in aid from 
the Government, 527. Warrington, where they 
have an evening class of 63, gets 1947. aid. 
Stoke obtained a larger quantity of aid. 

4230, Mr. Edward Egerton.| How was it that 
the school of Warrington received so much ?— 
The school at Warrington obtained in that year 
five national medallions, three of these national 
medallions, carrying with them grants of 10/.; it 
was in consequence of great success that its 
amount of aid was so great. 

4931. Chairman.| Is not the Sunderland 
school closed ?—It is. 

4232. When was it closed?—About a year 
ago. 

4233. Do you know why it was closed?—I 
think it was closed for want of support on the 
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part of the district: they found that ¢) 
some few pounds in debt, and they alloy Wer 
casts to be sold, and several things ed the 
Carlisle. it 

4234, Mr. Potter.| The master of the 
was starved out, was he not ?—He went 
Carlisle. The total amount of the fees he 
including outside schools, was 129 1., and 
given by the Department was 68 /, 
received altogether 197 /. 

4235. He did not receive the whole of 
did he ?—I dare say not. 

4236. You showed us some very’ hear: 
lrawings by a young man of tl vty 
drawings by a young 1€ name of Ajj, 
who is stated to have been three years and, ut 
in the Manchester school; he is put down 
designer; would it surprise you very Sah 
hear that he might have had an educatio, a 
compen previously to his going to that sche 

4237, Are you aware that his occupation wou, 
be a similar occupation to that of producing ¢) 
designs ?—It would not be similar, because » 
would not be likely to study so much from natin 

4238. Are you aware whether he is ogy ' 
in designing ?— Yes; I understand that: he } 
the label. 

4239. That of itself is an education, is it yy 
—No doubt. : 

4240. Is it within your knowledge that nay 
of the heads of the drawing-schools at the ¢j 
ferent print-works and other establishments q 
men equally educated with the masters of ih 
schools of design?—That is not within my knoy. 
ledge. I do not know anything of those clay 

4241. Would it surprise you to hear that} 
was so ?—No; it would not surprise me to he 
that it was so. I should expect that it might 
so; at the same time I should expect also thi 
they would be differently educated. 

4242, Might not a part of the instructin 
which Mr. Abbott’s drawings evince have bea 
gained in other establishments than the Schwi 
of Art?—It might have been; but it is evider 
that Mr. Abbott has thought it worth while + 
attend at the school for three years and a-half 

4243, Are you aware that some of the masts 
insist upon the attendance at the School of At 
in Manchester ?—No. 

4244. Are you not aware that they have pil 
for that instruction themselves ?—No. 

4345. You heard Mr. Hollins’ evidence in whit 
he spoke of the disability of scholarships bein 
civen at South Kensington to successful student 
from the Potteries; do you think it is at@ 
possible that a student who had spent two ye! 
at South Kensington would return to the Potten 
upon the chance of getting 3/. or 4 /, a-week'-! 
am afraid not. 

4246. Youspoke of Mr. Herbert, Mr. Le deut 
and Mr. Dyce, as having received a part of the 
education, to a certain extent, in the School 
Art; did-you not ?—No ; as having been engi, 
as teachers in the schools, and having bec? ell 
nent artists. | 

4247. Were they not eminent artists befor i 
went to the School of Art ?—Yes; but going! : 
did not prevent their being still more %. th 
was the point in question. cm 

4248, Are you aware whether the opine | 
the two of those gentlemen who are still I 
agree with the present mode of teaching *, J 

4249, Are you aware that Mr. Dye? de 
agree with the present mode of teaching, 


Scho 
back i 
en tei 
3 80 that he 


thay 


aware of that; it seems difficult to 

for his not doing so, because the examples 
count 101 ised most. numerously in the schools 
pich - hich were prepared by Mr. Dyce 


an not 


se That was many. Years. ago, Was it not ¢— 
4 . 


ae And they have not at all improved you ? 
4Z04« 


No. You spoke of the visit of some of the 
4252. cEhe provincial schools to Paris; has any 
eater oo published of the result of their visit ? 
Pe riractl have been given. 

»53, ‘Those reportsare only partially published 
ar onl are they ?——They, can hardly be 


49565. Chairman. | You have heard the evidence 
Mr. Bowler, and I think you wish to make are- 
ark upon one of his observations as to the award 
respect of medallion drawings to the school at 
ambeth in the last: year ?—Yes: IL understood 
[;, Bowler to state that there was a complaint last 
var as to the nature of the award that was made 
y the inspector, and that this year only two 
awings were sent Up, and. that neither of them 
98 good enough for a medal. I wish to explain 
¢ circumstances. Last. year there were 11 
awing’s in those stages, but the whole class was 
‘ignored by the inspector, that. the recollection 
that treatment lived in the school, and, con- 
quently, this year it was almost impossible to 
duce the students to work for medals. The 
scouragement that the whole class has suffered 
pis year is simply to be attributed to the want of 
oper care on the part of the inspector last year. 
fact, the students would not work for the 
edal in a stage which was declared to be out 
‘the pale, and not an art stage, and therefore 
t worthy to be rewarded. with a medal. 
4256. With regard to the two students in your 
hool, who took medals in time sketching, it 
stated that they were students in the Royal 
cademy; how long have they been in. your 
hool, under your tuition ?—Three medals have 
en taken, one for memory sketching, and two 
r time sketching. I believe those are the only 
redals that have ever been taken in the country 
yr these subjects. The medal for time sketching 
st year, and the medal for memory drawing this 
ar, were taken by a student who was said to 
ave been in the Royal Academy. He was en- 
rely under my instruction, from the time he 
gan to draw, and he got into the Royal Aca- 
emy after being in my school about two years, 
) that the fact of his being in the Royal 
calemy is so much to the point in my favour. 
he other medal was obtained by a lady who was 
student: in the South, Kensington. school,, and 
¢ was also a student in the Royal. Academy, 
thas been in my life class for two,years. But 
those medals were awarded for real. power. 
© power of drawing the figure in. two or three 
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said to be partially published, because what will 
be published will be a notice of them, with ex- 
tracts taken out. . 

, 4264. Can you give an analysis of the occupa- 
tions of the students who have taken medals in 
the different classes for the last two or three 
years ?—I have here an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of the medals among the various stages, and 
also of the occupations of the students. We 
could pnt in such a return as you speak of. Ican 
state that, in the award which has just been com- 
pleted of 415 medals, 210 were awarded to 


persons included under the denomination of 
artisans, 


Mr, Joun Sparkes, called in; and further Examined. 


hours, and the power, of remembering the figure, 

and drawing it after looking at it for 10 minutes, 

is agreatone. That medal really gives evidence 

of the possession of power ; an. ordinary antique 

drawing may be finished up to a certain extent, 

simply by giving up sufficient time to it. Success 

in that stage does not. imply the possession of 
power, whereas a medal for time drawing, or 
memory drawing, declares the power of the stu- 
dent. And one thing that the masters complain 
of is, that the medals are given to works of fan- 
ciful elaboration, rather than to works which show 

power, and that, conseqnently, the medals do not 
tend to develope or educate a great power. I think 
that that is clearly seen in that stage. . It is seen 
also in another stage. Drawings have been shown 
here of a flower carefully furnished from nature 

to be applied afterwards in some ornamental 
arrangement. It may be assumed that that 
was the medal for designers to take. I have 
no accurate means of knowing, but I have 
every reason to believe that that medal is 
taken generally by ladies who can give a 
great amount of time to flower painting. That a 
designer needs to sketch a flower picturesquely is 
very true, but he does not want to finish it asa 
miniature ; he wants to arrange the flower 
geometrically, but he does not want to finish 
every petal and stamen. ‘Therefore this medal, 
which is a medal intended for designers, is taken 
by those who have the most time to spare. It is 
a perverted medal; it is an excellent medal in its 
way, but by reason of the way in which to a great 
extent an amount of work is taken for power, it 
has’ become perverted. The best anatomical 
drawings are made by ladies inthe same manner, 
viz., by elegant elaboration, which does not de- 
clare they have any practical knowledge what- 
ever of the subject, but only that they have much 
time at their disposal. 

4257. Have you any papers which you wish to 
produce ?--I have a comparison of payments 
made to. the masters of the Lambeth School of 
Art, under the old and under the new Minutes of 
the Department.—-( The same was delivered in; 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in tHE Cuarre. 


The Hon. Bouverre Francis Primrose, called in; and Examined. 


4258. Chairman.| You are Secretary to the 
Board of Manufactures in Scotland ?—Yes. 

4259. Is the Edinburgh School of Art con- 
nected with that Board ?—It is managed by that 
Board. 

4260. When was that school affiliated to the 
Science and Art Department ?—In the year 1858. 

4261. What was the cost of instruction imme- 
mediately before that time?—About 1,500 7. a- 
year, taking one year with another. 

4262. How many students were there attend- 
ing the school in 1857?—The total number of 
students the year preceding the affiliation was 
309. 

4263. What amount of fees were they paying? 
—In that year they paid 2757. 16 s. 

4264. What is the cost of instruction now ?— 
The gross cost of instruction now is from 9502. 
to 1,000 7. a-year. 

4265. How many students were taught last 
year?—In the central school there were taught 
538, and in the outside schools in the town 1,406 
students, making a gross number of 1,944 
students. 

4266. Against 309 in 1857 ?— Yes, there was 
no teaching ef outside schools in the city, under 


the old 8) stem ol the school « f design. 

4267. What was the total amount of fees re- 
ceived in 1863?—From the central schools, 
431 1. 16s. 10d., and from the outside schools, 


183 1., making a total of 6141. 16s. 10d. for fees 
in the year 1863. 

4268. Has the instruction given in the school 
improved or deteriorated since it became con- 
nected with the, Department ?—Decidedly im- 
proved. At first, after the affiliation with the 
Department, 1858, the school took no national 
medallions, but in 1862 it took ten medallions, 
and the works produced were considered so good, 
that the examiners awarded a special gratuity to 
Mr. Hodder, the head master. Moreover, Sir 
John Watson Gordon, president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and Mr. Steell, sculptor to 
the Queen, at the exhibition of the works, re- 
marked upon the excellence of the system of the 
instruction and the advancement made by it. 
Professor Miller, lecturer of pictorial anatomy, 
also commented upon the great correctness of the 
anatomical details in the figure drawings, and the 
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Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Arthur Mills. 

Sir Stafford H. Northcote, 
Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Salt. 

Mr. Tite. 

Mr. Trefusis. 


anatomical knowledge they indicated on the 
of the students. I would further add, that 
discipline of the school and the regularity iy 7 
tendance of the students, are very superior j 
what they were formerly. 

4269. What are the classes of persons wh 


attend the school ?—AII sorts of classes, Ther 
are a great number of artisans. The fen 


day classes are attended by a higher class ofp, 
sons than artisans and by ladies; but the mop, 
ing and evening classes are attended by artisy 
of all descriptions. This applies as well to ty 
morning and evening classes for males as fy 
females. 

4270. They 
chiefly ?— Yes. 

4271. With respect to the amount of aid thy 
the schools receives from the Government; th 
Board of Manufactures allocates a certain sunt 
aid of the schools ?—Yes, the Board receives a 
annual grant from Parliament of 2,000 J. a-year 

4272. Connected with arrangements mate # 
the time of the Union?—Yes; out of whichi 
supports the National Gallery of Scotland, ti 
Royal Institution, and other institutions, it 
cluding the School of Art. 

4273. They are not bound to appropriate a 
portion of those funds to the School of Art, uw 
less they choose, are they ?—Scarcely boul 
at the time the Treasury Minute was past 
for the affiliation of the school with the De 
partment, the impression was that the Bout 
would be relieved of the cost of the school. _ 

4274, At all events they must appropmil 
those funds to some purposes connected Wi 
either art or manufactures in Scotland ?—Ye. 

4275. Independently of those funds, what tot 
the school receive out of the grants of Patlt 
ment for the Science and Art Department! 
I must refer to the Department for that. 

4276. Are you able to say whether the 
Minutes will at all affect the receipts ° 
school ?—I am not able to say. 

4277. Or whether the school could be kept 
without any aid from the Department 7—The 
from the Department must now be small, I ec 

4278. It is stated in the Tenth Report i 
Science and Art Department (the report ° 


year), that’ the amount of aid afforded 


are artisans in retail trata 
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b school, in the last year, was 685/. 
snburg cluding all payments for masters certi- 
7 ds nd payments to pupil teachers and grants 

a of rewards and so forth ; you are not 
ou, of the financial position of the 
ot in respect of the aid it receives 

Department ; but I think a eat por- 

: e lapsed ; I imagine 
the sum mentioned 
ents to the former masters who 
ed on pension. 
ome Does that include the payment to Mr. 
d reek think it does. 
ail Has Mr. Lauder now retired ?—Yes, on 
Be on; he has been superannuated, The 
a also include 100/. a~year to the lecturer 
Medal anatomy; that was a transferred 
pictort 4 Mi ¢ 
| under the Treasury Minute of 1858. 
| re 1, Are there female classes connected with 
school ?—Very large female classes. 
4982. By what class of persons are they 
onded ?—Lhe morning and evening classes by 
vale artisans: then there is a training class 
nsisting of students from the schools preparing 
he school-mistresses and pupil teachers ; and 
oye is What is called the day class meeting from 
‘+o 12; that is attended chiefly by ladies. 
4983. Do you know what fees they pay — 
ose who attend the evening class, which is the 
tisans’ class, pay 10s, for five months instruction, 
half-a-crown for a ticket taken out by the 
nth; those who attend the morning artisan 
iss pay 20s. for the five months instruction ; 
ose who attend the ladies’ day-class, pay 
s.; but several of those who attend the even- 
artisan class ns the morning aes = them- 
them el cinsoainer vii tach 
uch attended; indeed, it may be said to be 
arcely formed, the fee for which is 40s. 
4984. Are you aware whether the private 
awing masters have complained at all of the 
mpetition of the masters sent down by the De- 
rtment of Science and Art ?—I have heard that 
ey have complained. 
4285. Is that recently ?—A year or a year and 
halfago; I have not heard anything more of it 
ce. 
4286. To whom was the complaint made ?—I 
ink it was made to some of the Commissioners ; 
cannot recollect at this moment whether a 
mal representation was made to the Board. 
‘such a representation was made, it would be 
id before the Board, and be recorded on the 
mutes, 
4287. Do you remember whether it was con- 
lered there was any justice in the complaint? 
I think that it was considered groundless ; it 
as generally considered that in consequence 
the extension of art instruction in the Schools 
Art the private masters would be rather more 
nployed than otherwise. That many of the 
dents would desire to obtain from private in- 
hee — 7 could not expect to get in 
8 a school. . 
4288, Is the course described by the Depart- 
it strictly followed in the Edinburgh school ? 
It 8 strictly followed. 
‘2 89. Have you had the travelling collection 
m South Kensington sent to Edinburgh ?— 


8, 
290. What was the result of that; was it a 


Ccagg 2 : 
Be 5 A very great success, exeept in the 
053, return. ‘Bhere was a small loss to the 
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Edinburgh school, about 54 /. ; but the exhibition 
excited very great interest, and was visited by a 
_ number of persons; the Department sent 
1own much more than its ordinary travel- 
ling museum. It was a great success, as being 
the means of exhibiting many valuable works in 
the possession of private persons which never 
would otherwise have been seen in Edinburgh. 

4291. I see stated in the Report of the Science 
and Art Department, that the receipts of that 
exhibition were 985 /.; were the expenses greater 
than that 985 7.’—Yes; the loss altogether was 
541.45. 4d. 

4292. How came the expense to be so large ? 
—The things had to be brought from a great 
distance; and to some extent it was carried on 
without any experience having been had; in all 
probability on another occasion it would be doné 
cheaper; then, at the most favourable time 
for making an income from it, we were obliged 
to close the exhibition in consequence of the 
Royal Scottish Academy requiring the rooms for 
their annual exhibition. If we had been allowed 
to keep the exhibition open a little longer at 
that period of the year, February, it would pro- 
bably have paid. 

4293. It was open for two months, or there- 
abouts?—Yes; but not the best months for 
making money in Edinburgh. 

4294, Mr. Bruce.| The main expense was in- 
curred with reference to other objects than those 
included in the travelling collection, and you had 
to pay for the carriage and packing of other ob- 
jects than the travelling museum ?—Yes. 

4295. Mr. Potter.| Do you pay any rent for 
the premises you occupy?—No; they are the 
property of the Board of Manufactures; they 
are Government property; the school pays no 
rent. 

4296. You state that the entire number of the 
pupils in the central school is 538 ?—Yes. 

4297. About half of those are artisans, are 
they ?— More than half must, I think, be artisans ; 
the male classes number 331; those may nearly 
all be classed as artisans. 

4298. The entire amount of fees for the year 
do not amount to much more than 17 s. or 18 s. a- 
head apparently ; you stated that the entire fees 
were 431 1. ?—Yes, but many of the artisans join 
the morning classes. 

4299. The total amount of fees was 431 /. for 
538 pupils ?—Yes; there is a return given of the 
attendance. 

4300. Mr. Gregson.| Taking the total number 
of pupils as 538, how many of those would be of 
the artisan class, and how many of other classes ? 
—There must be, I should think, 350 or 400 
artisans. 

4301. And the remainder would consist of what 
classes? —- Engineers or architects; engravers 
or sculptors; artists of various kinds. 

4302. How many males are there, and how 
many females?—The total number of males is 
331, and of females 207. 

4303. Are the numbers increasing ?—On the 
whole, they are about stationary. , 

4304, Do you know the amount of private sub- 
scription, and the amount received from Govern- 
ment ?— There are no private subscriptions. 

4305. What do you receive from Government ¢ 
—We receive nothing direct from Government 
towards the school, unless it be the not charging 
the premises with rent, The Board of Manufac- 
tures contributes about 3007. a-year to the school. 

EE4 4306. What 
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4306. What is your opinion of the new regula- 
tion for paying masters upon results ?—I can 
hardly express an opinion upon it, because it has 
not been tested in any way; but personally I am 
very sorry that the masters have lost their certi- 
ficate payments. 

4307. Do you think that the principle is right ? 
—I should have said, that, in the case of those 
who had obtained their certificates, the principle 
would have been fairer to let them retain them. 

4308. With regard to new appointments, do 
you think that it 1s a right principle ?—The only 
apprehension I have as to applying the principle 
to new appointments is, that it may encourage the 
masters to touch the drawings, so as to get 4 
better result. That isthe only objection I have 
to it. 

4309. Mr. Lowe.| Does not it occur to you, 
that if those who have certificates were allowed 
to keep them, an old master would have an im- 
mense advantage in competing for a situation 
with anew one: if he kept his certificate, and 
the other did not, would not he be a sort of bounty 


Henry Cour, Esq., c.p., and RicHarD RepGRAVE, Esq., R.A., called in; and further Examing; 


4313. Mr- Bruce.| (To Mr. Cole). W1LL you 
state what you consider to be the leading princi- 
ples of your Department ?—To imiprove the taste 
and art-knowledge of all classes of the community, 
having especial reference to the influence of that 
taste and knowledge upon the manufactures of 
this country- 

4314, Do youconsider the union of elementary 
and advanced instruction essential to this im- 
provement ?—Absolutely. I think to begin by 
taking a hard-fisted artisan and teaching him 
is a costly operation. It has been proved 
to be a very costly operation, and bearing 
little results; and that, unless you begin with 
the child and teach him the A B C of drawing, 
you have little chance of establishing any per- 
manent system of art-instruction in this country. 

4315. If it were found necessary to curtail the 
expenditure, with what subjects would you begin? 
—Certainly by abolishing all direct payments to 
Schools of Art. That part of the system which I 
think the experience of the last 10 years has 
proved to be the most self-supporting and self- 
sustaining is the instruction in Schools of Art 
proper: the fees have largely increased, and 
the students have largely increased; and if 
the localities had given anything like the kind of 
aid that they were bound to do under the old 
schools of design system, most assuredly the mas- 
ters would be deriving an ample income, so as to 
enable Schools of Art to be maintained. If, there- 
fore, | were asked what part of the grant I would 
stop first, it would be direct payments to masters 
of Schools of Art. Then, secondly, if any train- 
ing is to be given, my opinion is that it should be 
given on behalf of the helpless and the poor, leay- 
ing the grown-up people and the middle classes to 
take care of themselves. Another head of expen- 
diture which I think it would not be desirable to 
curtail, the aid of the State, is the museum. 
As respects the objects of art in the museum, they 
are not like manufactures, which can be providedas 
there is a demand for them, but haying existed 
from former periods, they are limited in quantity ; so 
that itis hardly possible for any buta commonwealth 
action to take place in respect of a collection of 
such objects. It is hardly possible to have a col- 
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to the school who took him in Prefereng 
other ?—There might be that objection © to ty 
4310. Mr. Bruce.] Do you think , 
school has derived any advantage in hay, 
tificated masters, in comparison with the § Cay, 
tificated masters that you had befoye™ 
great advantage. ‘a, 
4311. In what respect do you find them , 
to those you had before ?—In the power 
parting instruction. They are not merg| : 
art, but are taught how to teach it, Ytay 
4312. The superiority of the certificate, 
ters consists in the better training they *. Ma, 
—Yes, and in their doing nothing else, The” 
sent masters are in attendance upon the 5 
beyond the mere class-hours ; having hy an 
employment, they are always ready to th 
vice, or to superintend the works of the studs ah 
whereas formerly the masters were artist, mt 
could not afford the time. They attended ta 
during the class-hours, and then went i 
artistic pursuits. mt 


eh 


lection of such objects for the use of the publ 
(if it is desirable to have them at all) ex 
through State or central agency. There jg i, 
feature about the collection of objects at §y, 
Kensington: I believe for the most part they hay 
been collected very cheaply. Some three or fy, 
years ago, when an inquiry took place into 4, 
South Kensington Museum, it was said that i 
large prices had been paid for the objects in ty 
museum. Mr. Henry Thomas Hope stajj 
that, if the Government were disposed to «| 
the collection, he would be very happy to ta& 
it atits cost, and pay the interest upon the money 
invested, 

4316. What is the broad difference in principle 
between the schools of design and the Scho 
of Art in their operation ?—The broad princyk 
of the present system is, that every locality isis 
own judge whether it will have a School of Ar 
or not. Formerly, when a number of localitis 
which were called manufacturing places desl 
to have a school, they came and induced tk 
Board of Trade to give them assistance. Tl 
principle now is, that a locality is not bountt 
come to the Board of Trade, or any other Boani 
but can establish a School of, Art for itself, ait 
can have the assistance offered by the Departmeat 
by saying that they wish to have it. It putsil 
on an equality, and makes the State assistant 
free to the whole country ; in fact, the Deput 
ment has laid down no rule in what places Ste 
assistance shall be given, and where it sil 
not. There are some places with a modenti 
population (say 10,000 or 12,000) which have 
thriving — schools. It may be expectel 
perhaps, at some time to say that it would le 
too costly to give aid to centres of populatia 
haying a smaller population than acertain number 
We have not arrived at any decision of that» 
nor is it necessary to come to any decision | 
that sort. There are some good schot 
almost self-supporting schools, doing yo 
work cheaply and well, supported by a po?" 
tion of from 10,000 to 12,000. I was asked ti 
prepare a return showing the number of on 
and what might be the cost of carrying 9 

a s I beg @ 
present system, and I have done 60. B 
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; rn showing the number of towns 
pao’ ait of Art in England, Scotland, and 


it o Se 


with the aggregate population of those 


ndix.) I find that in Eneland 
wns (see we “of the total population pidvided 
e fy aa Art is 31°73 in Scotland, 36-3 : 
th and, 13°3. Then there are towns 
dm Schools of Art. The number of towns 
thon 5,000 and upwards of inhabitants and no 
ying ‘Art at present, is 29 in England, four in 
hoo aa aie dn! Anteld ¢ total, 37. Th 
d. and four in Ireland ; total, 37. en; 
ot ou went to another grade of popu- 
pposing gre s having a population of from 
100 Fe one re 38 towns j England 
G00 to 15,000 : there are : towns in Englan 
1 ont Schools of Art, seven in Scotland, and 
hows Ireland; total, 52. Then, if you go to 
i y grade, viz., towns having a population 
ie 000 to 10,000, the number without Schools 
‘it is 128 in England, 18:in Scotland, and 95 
ireland; total, 171. Then, again, the number 
s with populations of 5,000 or about 5,000 
owns with popula : , : 
ing no Schools of Art is 195 in England, 29 in 
land, and 36 in Ireland, making a total of 
_ If it were considered to be sound policy to 
end Schools of Art to all towns having a popu- 
on of 5,000 and upwards, asstming that 
ry such town desired to havea School of 
according to our present rate of working and 
ile of working, it would cost about 95,0007. 
ear additional. Of course you may stop where 
please. If you take towns of 15,000 inhabi- 
tsand upwards, it would cost an additional sum 
bout 5,5002.; then the next class would cost 
ditional sum of about 7,800/., the third class 
t 25,000/., and the fourth class about 
001 (The Witness handed in the Table. 
e Appendiz. ) 
317, Mr. Adderley.| What is the sum you 
jose this to be in addition to ?—The existin 
it, I take between 40,0007. and 50,0002. as 
amount at the present time, excluding the 
| cost of exhibiting the South Kensington 
eum. I do not think, assuming for instance 
this additional expenditure were to be in- 
ed,that the managing expenses would increase 
same ratio; the Museum expenses would 
increase in the same ratio, nor the inspecting 
nses, particularly under our new system of 
cting works in London, 
18. Mr. Bruce.] Would you, yourself, sug- 
that State assistance should be limited to 
is of any particular population ?—I do not 
k we have arrived at any necessity for a limi- 
at present, Ican conceive it quite possible, 
© progress of what I venture to call the self- 
ring principle of the Department, that a 
anount may be made to act as a sufficient 
Hlus to induce towns to establish Schools of 
—_ incurring the full expenditure I have. 
ioned, 
19. You havevhad some experience of limi- 
h to a few localities, have you not ?—Yes, 
vas the former system; a grant of 6007. was 
L to Manchester, for instance, and not to 
Pool, upon the assumption that, for some 
“ous. reason, Manchester was entitled to it. 
use Manchester, par excellence, would be 
to be the centre of manufactures in this 
'Y3 but if you come to deal with that idea 
7; “tical fact, what does it mean? It means 
“te are about 500,000 people in Man- 
t of.whom a certain proportion are engaged 
nice cotton and thread, and a certain other 
4 n are engaged in weaying it, while but 
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@ very small proportion 
patterns. In times 
had its schools, the 
said, “We do 

make patterns; 

to make pattern 

your own affa 


properly 

us how to 

» which is 

you mind 

nd. ours.” 

more or less 

} you compare Man- 

ghbouring town of Liver- 

rather ‘more population, the 

tween the two places worth 

that in Liverpool you have 

people making patterns ; you 

penters, masons, smiths, and 

ds, all wanting art-instruction, 

ou have in Liverpool a class of consumers 

laving as much or more influence upon art-manu- 

factures than the producers. If I had to choose 

between Liverpool and Manchester, I would rather 

lean in favour of the non-manufacturing place. I 

can conceive of no reason at all why many of the 

small towns represented by Members of this Com- 

mittee should not have their School of Art if they 

want it. For my own part, asa matterof public po- 

licy, I think a cathedral town is the very best place 

for a School of Art; it hasa well-to-do population, 

consisting of tradesmen well off, clereymen. with 

daughters, and as many artisans and labourers, on 

the average, as any town in any part of the country, 

such a population being rather more disposed 

to art than the sort of chance population in 

a new manufacturing town; they are consumers 

of manufactures, and are much more likely to 

cause them to be improved than the mere pro- 

ducers of them; and therefore the strong con- 

viction in my own mind is that you cannot, with 

any fairness, limit Schools of Art to any particular 

centre. Of course, as an act of despotism, you 

may say certain localities shall have them or not, 

but you cannot justify the principle that manu- 
facturing places only should have them. 

4320. Manchester would employ designers, 
wherever they got their education ?’—Certainly ; 
it is the interest of the manufacturer to look after 
his own business. I think the manufacturers have 
a direct interest in the improvement of manufac- 
tures ; it isa Bicdier acl question with them, 
and if they cannot do it themselves, from their own 
instinct and interest, I doubt whether the State 
can force it down their throats. There is a com- 
plete fallacy in that notion of limiting the schools 
to centres of manufacture, and I think that it is 
beginning quite at the wrong end. taty 

4321. Would you limit payments to the aiding 
of artisans ?—That, of course, is a question of State 
policy. It is assumed that poor people can pay 
less than the rich; I am not quite clear in my 
own mind that it is a fact. I think a well-to-do 
artisan, wishing to turn his instruction to prac- 
tical and profitable account, is able and willing 
to pay a fair price for it. He cannot pay the 
price for a very fine example of ancient art, but, 
so far as regards his learning drawing, I think 
he can pay a reasonable price for it. 

4322. The general feeling of the manufacturers 
is much in favour of those schools, is it not, though 
I gather that they have not contributed as largely 
as might have been expected?—During the last 
15 years a very great change has taken place in 
the opinions of the manufacturers upon the ques- 
tion of these Schools of Art. I think it is hardly 
too much to say, however the details of the 
management of the Science and Art Department 
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may be open to popular criticism, there is an that whereas at Somerset House, under ; 


unanimous opjnion that in art-manufactures, with system of Schools of Design, the fees wer, tl 

the exception perhaps of one or two branches of average 19s. 5d. per annum, the studer 

ornamental manufactures, an-cnormous improve- South Kensington now contribute upon the’ 
a 


ment has taken place. That is the testimony of rage 21. 18s. 7d. per annum: thus, being hie 
control the matter, the Department is abl 


the world, to say nothing of our own people. dey 
292 T anat be § >t lerable s by fees at the S Setting 
4323. That must be an advantage greatly elt tolerable sum by fees at the South Kens, Ny, 
by the manufacturers ?—I think so. District School. Ut 


4328. Mr. Adderley.| How much per », 
any 


4324. Do you believe they are so conscious of 
> « y > be - 2A ca ] is bl 
does 6d. a week represent ?—The school 


the advantages to be derived from those schools, 
that they would make any sacrifice in order to shut for a certain period ; practically, T at ay 
secure their continuance ?—I think that any very say it represents about 1/. a year, Bron. 
drastic measure applied to the schools would have, students at South Kensington we got 1,50; i 
perhaps, the effect of stopping some of them. I year; the amount of fees taken at Sony 
could hardly venture to recommend such a policy; House was 442 1. At Somerset House the 
but 1 think that abolishing direct payments | which every student had in the grant at the 
would, in a very few years, ‘nduce localities to was 7/. 13s. Ld. per annum; now, in swing 
do all that the locality might be expected to do. fact, we consider the school, as a local one a 
I think that the evidence of the past leads pays its expenses. piney 
strongly to that conclusion. 4329. Mr. Bruce. | You think that the, 
4325. What is the present limitation on the result might be attained throughout the ne 
fees paid by artisans 2—We inherited as a tradi- schools in the country ?—I have no doubt ii 
tion from the old Schools of Design the axiom that local schools did what is done at South Keng 
the artisan could not pay more than 6d. a week; ton, that is, provide the premises free of A) 
and, without much reasoning upon the subject, it and taxes, and if they did the cleaning and lah 
has gone on. I have heard objections made to ing, they would get the most competent eal 
that limitation. My own opinion is that the they could desire, who would be remunerated) 
limitation is not a right one. Some of my col- the fees alone; there being no direct paymney 
leagues do not quite agree with me. The Rev. from the State, but merely the indirect ag 
W. Rogers, of C harterhouse Schools, who takesa tance of medals, examples, inspection, advice, aj 
great interest in the working of the schools, and so on. 
has established an art school, considers it a griev- 4330. Would you be in favour of contin 
ance that he is not able to charge his students 1s. payments on medals ?—No. I think the evidey 
rather than 6d. I think the grievance has been before this Committee has pointed out cert 
brought before this Committee also. If I am weaknesses in that system, and Mr. Redgrayea 
entitled to have any personal opinion upon the. myself think it would be certainly desirable th 
subject, I shoultl say the restriction might be there should be no further payments upon mel 
altogether removed. If the State is to give any assuch; I mean, direct payments on medals aspiy 
aid, it must lay down some kind of regulations by ments on results to masters. We should prop 
which all classes can fairly get the advantage of tocontinue the paymentsof 10/. worth of exam 
it; and I think that the existence of a night-school to schools, as accompanying the National me, 
should be a condition of giving any aid toany lions; but we think, if there is to be any payna 
locality, and that such school must be open for, by the State direct to schools in the county, 
say, two days a week, and that a certain number had better be paid upon the examination oft 
of lessons should be given. We have experience of works of each student over a certain periol,s 
the working of such a system “1 the case of the a twélvemonth. You must fix, of course, a ma 
science schools. One condition of payment in- mum, as you do in the primary branch, otherny 
the case of those schools, in order that the master you cannot prepare your estimate. You ml 


may be paid upon successful teaching, is that he also regulate your payment, perhaps, somes 


has given the students 40 lessons, and we get at by the fees which the students themselves it 
the proof of itas best we can; we get the evidence paid. It would not do to pay capitation mi 
generally prett} well. because one student remains a month, vi 

4326. You think that not only should there be another remains a whole twelvemonth; and the 


no limitation on the amount of the fees, but that, fore a capitation fee would be unjust, and 
‘n fact, the fees in the local schools might easily to some jobbery. Students would come init 
be increased ?—I think that they might be very little time, and go away ; but I think it igh 
much increased, and I think that it would be possible to devise a plan by which the work 
advantageous to do what might be possible to the artisans (it must be limited to artisans) mf 
to be increased. Though the total ,be sent up to London, and might there bee 
aggregate of fees has largely increased during amined (they being accompanied with a state 
the last 15 years, the individual payments have what the artisan had paid in fees); ant ! 
not increased except at the training schools at State might, with advantage, say they 
South Kensington; that school being more or less give up to a certain sum proportionate tw 
under our direct management there, there has fees which the man himself had paid 


been a very important merease ‘n the rate of is, on the assumption that the fee itself ism 
fees. 


remunerative one; but my opinion 
4327. Are those fees to which you refer paid schools are relieved from the restric 
by the artisans?—At the South Kensington 4 month, or 6d. a week, they will in a very 
District School, which is distinct from the train- time do without any direct payments at 
ing school (which is subsidized by the State), the 4331, Under any circumstances you 7 
rates of the fees have very largely increased ; some continue the distribution of medals for the’ 
fees being as much as 8/. a year, 41. for each of awakening emulation ; and, also, y° 


cause them 


18, U! 
tion 0 


session of five months, there being none lower give models and examples 1—Y es- Der 
pt 
- 


than 12 for a session. The result has been, would be disadvantageous not to © 
7) 
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amples 5 I do not see how the schools 

of me to supply themselves without aid. 
wa has been said about our limited num- 
I entreat the Committee to 


Sout 
entalked up 
’ but 


md in 
, supply, 
, distribu 
recommen 
7 s.; that 18 the r | | 
 olless than that, 40 per cent, being taken offit, 


vides such trade allowance as we can get off from 
roducers. Itis difficult to get the managers 
the poor schools to advance 3/. 17s. for those 
ree ( ‘hairman. | What would that collec- 
a practically cost them ?—It would be a 
rtter of calculation ; about 27. Chen there is 
ass 1., copies for outline drawing, in which we 
ea great number of examples. We never 
d any new thing in outline drawing but we 
tantly recommend the Lord President to put 
nthe list. I think the Committee will take the 
thority of Mr. Herbert as sufficient for the good~ 
ssof those examples. Then there are “ copies for 
ded drawing,” “ machine drawing,” “ practical 
hitecture,” and “naval architecture”; then 
lementary worksfor teaching colour,” “ coloured 
amples,” “solid models,” “‘ books,” “ materials,” 
dso on; and then various publications. The 
| difficulty is to keep the list within any 
ynageable compass.. (Zhe Witness handed in 
p following circular. Vide Appendix). When a 
1001 requires examples, and has not a great 
1 to spend upon examples, it can get almost 
y examples it pleases. If it only works for the 
tional medallion, it has 102. at its disposal 
select examples anywhere, and if they seem 
be right examples, the Department allows them 
be purchased ; that is, they can get them by 
rking for them. Of course they are hungry 
pugh to ask the Government to give them all* 
ts of things for nothing : a plan was tried once, 
ich failed ignominiously, and is the worst. plan 
the world, to give a school examples for 
hng. Here isa list of casts for a parochial 
ool, costing 2/1. 6s. 6d.; casts recommended 
a district elementary school, 281. 15s. 6d. 
is very hard to induce district elementary 
bools to furnish 287. 15s. 6d.); collection 
casts for a central School of Art, 682. 19s. 6d. ; 
n additional casts not included in the other 
s, and then “ casts of fruit, &c., from nature.” 
ere 18 a long list here from which a choice may 
made (handing in the same. Vide A ppendiz). 
nnot conceive that there would be the slightest 
Pin the world in adding to this list. The bulk 
these examples are ancient examples; I mean 
inworks of elassical art; the very best have 
pn selected. I can only ask the Committee to 
he and see the examples which are open to 
ools of different grades, and I am quite sure 
is bei be quite satisfied that there is rather a 
Br undance of material than a want of it. 
:) 210 reference to the subject of examples, 
vent icte iss perhaps, a little justice in the 
i. that has been made of the inferior 
* of some of them. When the Department 
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was first formed, the practice was for the Depart- 
ment to be a storehouse ; it used to buy the ex- 
amples from the producer, and used to issue them 
direct : that gave a great advantage in: checkin 
the quality of those things; we mercilessly 
turned back anything not quite Al, But in 
1854 Mr. Cardwell, then being President of the 
Board of Trade, had a strong dislike to the notion 
of the State being a trader, and he thought, on 
the whole, it was better for the Department to 
try and make the trade furnish the examples 
with such an amountof supervision as was possible, 
rather than that the Department should be in 
business itself. We consequently changed the 
system, and gave up the direct sale of examples 
to Schools of Art. The effect of that has been a 
little to deteriorate the quality of the examples, 
because we cannot have a check upon them ; 
besides which, it certainly has added a little to 
the cost of the examples. We could bargain 
better with. the producer formerly, because by 
buying a quantity we could purchase with 
greater advantage than by purchasing a single 
specimen. It is for the Committee to judge 
which of the two plans is most advantageous ; 
we have tried both. 

4333. Mr. Bruce.] Your observations just now 
have had special reference to examples ; will you 


say what is done to make the Art Museum useful | 


to local Schools of Art?—I think the Depart- 
ment, perhaps, might complain that it is up- 
braided with not doing more; the public is 
very like Oliver Twist, it is always wanting 
more; on the other hand, we may, perhaps, 
take some little credit for having first origi- 
nated a system which, I believe, is at present 
unique in Europe. Our own museum is but a 
juvenile institution ; it has not a very great num- 
ber of things compared with the British Museum, 
and it has but few pictures as compared with the 
National Gallery. I do not say anything against 
those other institutions for not having done what 
we have tried to do, but some little allow- 
ance ought to be made for our youth in the 
matter: and we have done what we could. To 
give the Committee an idea of what we do, there 
is, first, the Travelling Museum, which, it seems, 
many schools have so.managed that they have 
made a Joss upon it. Then, besides that, we 
have special loans for study. I could put in 
evidence here a long story about the Sheffield 
School, which is a capital example of what we 
do. We even went so far once as to print a list 
of the subjects which we sent in a special 
collection to Sheffield, which were particularly 
adapted to that town. There were knives, 
forks, spoons, sugar-tongs, scissors, and so on, 
articles specially produced at Sheffield; and the 
Chairman of the Sheffield School of Art, in 
reference to that Sheffield collection, says, in a 
letter dated the 6th of February 1856: “I beg 
to express to you and, through you, to the De- 
partment, the best thanks of the Committee of 
the Sheffield School of Art for the additional 
works in metal which have this week been sent 
down to the exhibition in Sheffield.” (Weare up- 
braided with not attending to local specialties). 
**T sincerely hope that the attention thus shown 
by the Department to the peculiar manufactures 
of Sheffield will be fully appreciated by the 
‘public as it is by the Council, and that it will 
materially tend to the art improvement of the 
staple trades of the town.” ig 
4334, Do you, in your selection of objects of 
FF2 art, 
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228 MINUTES OF 
art, pay special attention to the trades flourish- 
ing in the particular localities to which you send 
those objects of art 2—Yes. When we send to 
Nottingham, for instance, we scarcely send any- 

lace: to the Potteries we almost in- 
variably send what they desire to have. With 
reference to that point, I observe that a witness 
of some distinction, Mr. Hollins, one of the 
in the firm of Mintons, unfortunately 
had a lapse in his memory, which I must 
rectify. Mr. Hollins says, at Question 3899, 
he thinks the museum is not of much use to 
the country; that, in fact. as far as the use of the 
Museum to loeal Schools of Art at present goes, it 
amounts to very little indeed. I wish to de- 
monstrate to the Committee how far from being 
accurate that is, by a few examples which I have 
brought down. If there be any school through- 
out the country which has had at all times the 
most unlimited haul out of the South Kensington 
Museum it has been the Stoke School in the 
Potteries; and if there be any one manufacturing 
firm which has derived great advantage from it, 
it is Mintons. As an illustration of that I have 
here a piece of Pallisy, which cost the country 
2001. Messrs. Minton had the free use of this, 
to copy it in all kinds of ways, through the School 
of Art: of course, we should not lend it to manu- 
facturers individually, but they had the free use 
of this to take casts from, and to send their 
students to copy it in all kinds of ways; and the 
result of that was that this copy, produced by 
Messrs. Minton, can be purchased in a retail 
shop for 1/. 15s., whereas a connoisseur would 
have to pay 200/. for the original. 

4335. You trace in that copy a very close re- 
semblance to the example you sent down, which 
cost 2002. ?—Putting aside the imperfection of 
modern manufacture, I should say that this copy 
was nearly as good as the other. Here again is 
a Pallisy dish, which cost 26/., and which we sent 
down to Stoke School; unluckily they broke it; 
but it came back again, and it has been mended, 
and Messrs. Minton produced from it this, which 
costs 15 s. 

4336. Does that also closely resemble the ori- 
ginal 7—The sentiment of the thing is nearly the 
same; though they are not identically the same, 
one example begot the other. The Stoke School 
of Art had, through the instrumentality of the 


thing but 


partn ers 


Department, the Queen’s pé rmission to take 
} , set 3 VASES: had also the 
Queen’s permission to borrow som Viajolica 
dishes; they have also borrowed certain Majo- 


actually 
Hollins 


lica out of the Museum, which they have 


copied. I can only suppose that Mr. 

forgot’ all about this. I could oive the Committee 
list of ot} thines. from time to time, sent to 

the tok School of Art, and w! Li been 

turned to direct practical account in the manu- 


facture of Messrs. Minton. To finish my state- 
ment about the aid afforded to schools by the 
Museum: In the year 1852, Mr. Henley passed a 
minute that any unnecessary specimens in the 
Museum (I will not call them duplicates, as there 
is always a quibble about what “ duplicates ” 


means), might be sold to local schools for 
half the cost; such has been the want of 


eagerness on the part of the schools to take 
advantage of that minute that not a single 
specimen has been demanded. The fact is, 
that they are not at all up to the mark of ap- 
preciating them. I do not hesitate to say that 
throughout the country at large, though a great 
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nd bla 


not be able to digest it. We haye at 
a ee ‘ oo . . Ai() 
every system of coaxing é ¥ 
syst f coaxing and tempting and ie! 


Ti 
use of it, fect mal 
produced; but the schools talk of Not bey 
allowed ihe use of these things !—it is ven tl 
thing for a school to say, “ We want a pa 
plate (of 100 /. value) for a student. to diay t 
who cannot draw at all;” and then to y, he 
grievance of it, because we say, “ Let a 
from something else equally good for 
pose and easily available.” But ag 
ceneral statement, that the Schools of Ar 
by our rules, make use of the South Kengin. 
Museum, I could by details, which me 
would take an hour in the relation, Bove. 
directly after, and from the time of My oh 
ley’s Minute of the 2d of November 1852 oa 
conceivable effort has been made by us to nid 
schools to make use of the museum in q ni 


way. 
Were those specimens which were » 


Cray 


hig Pun 
for th 
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4337. 
to Stoke, sent on your suggestion, Or were thy 
asked for ?—I think the particular things ms 
asked for. The late Mr. Minton had a besa 
for anything that would advance the interes 
his business, and he was thoroughly alive to th 
advantages of the museum. Whenever he gy 
anything that could be turned to good ACCOUR 
it is notorious that he always endeavoured , 
make use of it. 

338. Have any other manufacturers in ay 
other branch of Art pursued the same cours 
Mr. Minton ?—I should say the Sheffield may, 
facturers have taken advantage of the things « 
hibited in the School of Art to some extent, ai 
such is the case at Nottingham, certainly, wi 
respect to lace. I could have desired that sow 
manufacturer from Nottingham had testified whi 
advantages Nottingham has derived. 

4339. Can you trace the direct effect of th 
specimens lent by you to Nottingham, upon thea 
manufactures?—I believe it can be traced. | 
is said that Nottingham now is entirely releas 
from the imputation of plagiarising from tl 
French; I do not know that as a fact myseli 

4340. Will you continue your statement wil 
respect to the aid afforded to schools by thet 
culation of objects of Art ?—In 1854 a Mint 
was passed that the collection of specimens shoul 
be circulated in rotation to schools. There i 
great difficulties in carrying that out, every sche 
wanting the same thing at directly the sal 
moment, and they not being particularly accil 
modating to one another, so that we have git 
difficulty in making things fit im. Then ther! 
a Minute of June 1854, in which my Lords st 
“Tf articles belonging to the central Musett 
were circulated among the Schools of Art, 
publicly exhibited, the instruction given int 
schools would be aided, the formation of lo 
museums encouraged, the funds of the lo 
schools assisted, and the public knowledg? ' 


i 


t 
( 


f 

taste generally improved ;” and they go", 
5 : 7." «oe Tareh 1804 
make some regulations. Again, in Maret", 


5 ; : yt 
there is a Minute relating to purchases ” 


Museum, in which it is again reiterated “4 

i » ah ase 
schools are to have the privilege of puree 
unnecessary articles in the museum at prime? 


% : : at pol 
Of course, in a large collection like that at 
a Kens" 
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ut all of which have a certain amount of 
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tility: 


4341. 
ens h 


You mean that those inferior speci- 
e been acquired when you had to 

, we collections ?—Yes, and mistakes of 
u Hee are made. There is a Minute of 
tye 1857 relating to the circulation of 
anuary ings kes, to local Schools of Art, which 
ooks, La oi answer to what has been said by 
2 methe witnesses, that I ask leave to put it 
: ‘The same was handed in, Vide Appendix.) 
in two columns; in one column we 
state what more might be 

may return their own sug- 
Then we found that things got 

e were obliged to make some 


am We issued a Minute 


les fo 


nall?—Yes. In 1857 upwards of 450 specimens of 
t which were considered unnecessary for the cen- 
al Museum, were sent to Edinburgh and Dublin. 
» June 1857, there was a large gratuitous dis- 
:bution of superfluous casts and other examples 
local schools. In May 1857, a number of 
hotographic studies of various kinds were pre~ 
nted to schools. There were some further re- 
hlations in 1860; and then we come to the 
inute in 1861, which reorganised the arrange- 
nts about the circulation of objects to the schools. 
the beginning, the Department took all or the 
eater part of the risk, and the business seemed 
be getting on so lively, that being afraid of 
uring too large an expenditure we made the 
trictions somewhat tighter, and it is com- 
ined now that the restrictions are too stringent. 
bssibly they might be relaxed with advantage, if 
st be no object. 
4343. In what respect would you relax the 
strictions?—At present the locality manages 
e business, and takes the responsibility, and 
bound out of its receipts to pay the agent 
charge of the collection, 12 a day. I meght 
ture to suggest, that in future the Department 
buld take the whole risk, and that if there was 
y loss we should bear it, and if there was 
\ ie we might as well give it to the 
ool, 
41344. You are now speaking of the travelling 
lseum. You were speaking just now more 
pecially with reference to the loan of objects 
Art’—Yes; I have mixed the two things 
scther, which I should not have done. What 
require now is, that the carriage should be 
one way, we paying the carriage back. 
oe That is the objects of Art ?—Yes; and, 
ks, 
#346, Are there any rules with respect to the 
culation of objects of Art which you consider to 
¢ the effect of restricting their use by schools ? 
one at all. A master will of course some- 
es make an absurd demand and expect a pic- 
® of Htty’s, perhaps worth a thousand guineas, 
© use of a couple of students who cannot 
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paint, and consider himself aggrieved if he is 
told that it is to be kept at South Kisuehiigtiis tor 
the use of the students and the public th 

4347. With respect to the travelling museum 
do I rightly gather from you, that you would 
suggest that the State should take upon itself 
none of the gain and all the risk arising from the 
cost of the circulating of those objects of Art; 
that, in fact, it should be a case of heads J with 
tails you lose ?—Yes, I do; I do not see that 
there is any help for it. We may, perhaps, in- 
duce localities to make a little more use of the 
Museum by that. means than they do now; it is 
up-hill work to induce them to appreciate it. 

4348. Have you ever considered the subject of 
establishing local museums ?—We have made 
many efforts to establish them. On the 19th of 
April 1860, the Department passed a Minute 
requesting the trustees of the National Gallery 
to allow their superfluous pictures to be cireu- 
lated among the provincial 


Schools of Art. We 
were then refrerred to the Treasury. We wrote 


to the Treasury, and the Treasury would not agree, 
On January the 10th 1861, the Department ap- 
plied to the trustees of the British Museum for 
the loan of specimens to complete collections sent 
to the country. The trustees considered that 
under their existing constitution they had no power 
to lend specimens, though, I believe, they have 
power to sell them. In April 1861, Mr. Red- 
grave was desired to prepare lists for the circula- 
tion of oil paintings and water-colour drawings 
throughout the country, and he made a list of up- 
wards of 206 different works that can be borrowed 
by schools. With reference to the question of local 
museums, we have again and again brought that 
subject before Schools of Art in this country. We 
have even gone so far as to insinuate that it should be 
a condition of having a building grant for a school, 
that there should be a room set aside where ex- 
hibitions might take place. I venture to think 
that, instead of giving objects to localities, it 
would be far better to deposit them on loan, for 
certain periods, so as to have a constant change 
in the locality, perhaps, once a year, or once in 
two years. (think the tendency of a local museum 
is to fill itself up with second and third rate 
things. For a little time they excite an interest, 
and then the locality gets weary of them; the 
collections have not a high reputation, and they 
get mouldy and dusty, and are not much used; 
whereas, if things of equal value, and no higher 
value, were deposited, and constantly changed, I 
think you would have a perpetual stimulus from 
the novelty, inducing the localities to use them. 
I think there are great disadvantages in locating 
second-rate specimens (which they must, of course, 
be more or less) permanently in museums. I 
think you see that in France. The local museum, 
say at Lyons or Tours, will have, perhaps, one or 
two fine things in it. If, instead of the same 
objects being always there, they were constantly 
changed about, it would produce much greater 
fruits. Of course, benefactions and endowments 
must remain stationary. That is a local question 
altogether. Jam speaking of State action; the 
arrangement might be most useful to local 
museums. 

4349. You would like to see local museums en- 
dowed by the localities, and assisted by ocea- 
sional loans of interesting samples of Art from 
the central Museum at South Kensington ?— 
Yes. 

4350. Have you estimated what would be the 
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increased cost of the more complete system of 
circulation of objects of Art that you have sug- 
gested ?—It is not an easy thing todo. I assume 
that premises must be found, and kept in good 
order by the locality. I assume, moreover, that 
secondary objects, and those not wanted in the 
National Gallery and British Museum, might be 
consolidated with our own collection, so that 
something like a national loan system might be 
established, and that the expense of sending that 
round as much as possible, perhaps to about 25 or 
30 Schools of Artin the year, would cost between 
2.0001. and 3,0002. a-year. I wish to add to 
what I have said about the Museum, that besides 
circulating the objects themselves, we take all 
the means we can of producing good copies of the 
specimens of art; you cannot always be sending 
about a thing of comparatively priceless value ; 
and if you produce a copy of it it answers the 
purpose nearly as well. Here, perhaps, is one of 
the most striking instances [ can produce to the 
Committee. Here is a bronze mirror, by Donatello, 
for which the country paid 600/. two or three 
yearsago. Itisa thing immensely appreciated; no 
sooner had it been sold out of Florence, than the 
Italian Government tried all they could to get it 
back; but failing in that they requested that we 
should, as an amende honorable, give them a cast 
of it; an electrotype cast has been made, which 
ean be obtained at the cost of 5/., and it can 
be procured by any local school of art taking a 
107. medallion; putting aside the archeological 
element, the cast is as good as the original. Here 
is another object, an Augsburg tankard, for 
which the country paid 100/., of which this is a 
copys for any purposes of study the copy which 
ean be obtained for 142. is as good as the original ; 
so that any school that chose to work for it could 
get those two copies, if it only troubled itself to 
take two national medallions. Here is the case of 
acandelabrum, the original of which cost 18 2., and 
the copy of which can be procured for 5 /. Here 
is a dish, the cost of which is 75 1., while this copy 
is to be had by local schools for 64 ; besides, they 
can all buy these things, getting 40 per cent. off; 
and there are other things of like character. 

4351. Have any purchases been made of those 
copies ?—I think so few, that I can hardly recol- 
lect them; but they have been earned by some 
diligent schools as prizes. The school at Exeter 
has earned some. 

4352. A certain number are distributed as re 
wards ?— Constantly distributed. 1 come, now, 
to another clasg of objects. It is said that we do 
not encourage the figure. We have done that 
which no school in Europe has done, with an 
audacity rendering us liable to be called to ac- 
count by Parliament. About five or s1x years 
ago, we induced Mulready, who, as the Committee 
knows, was an unrivalled draughtsman of the 
human figure, to allow the Department to buy 
eight studies of him. We bought those eight 
studies for 8002, and we did it with fear and 
trembling, lest we might be said to have squan- 
dered the public money. We have had those 
studies copied by the chromo-lithographic pro- 
cess. There is the original, and there is the 
copy (producing them). (Mr. Redgrave.) The 
originals also have been constantly in circulation 
in the schools since they were purchased. (Mr. 
Cole.) From the time they were first purchased, 
they have done no other work in the world, ex- 
cept travelling about to Schools of Art. 

4353. (To Mr. Cole.) Are they very much 
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valued ?—Very much valued. These go): 
given as prizes; they are also to be pure "C8 ay 
10s.a piece. As to the figure, I venture « 
even in the presence of my colleague, \y, ,,' 
r 
grave, that the Royal Academy itself h, Ret 
done as much, during the last 10 years, “te Uy 
promoting the study of the figure, as the pvt 
ment of Science and Art. (Mr. Redgrave Dar, 
only at the late sale of Mulready’s drawins i 
the Royal Academy have been buying stuai 
Mulready, for the same purpose for which 
bought them, seven or eight years ago ch Wg 
Cole.) If the Committee will come 5 (dh 
oN | ne ae ee 
Kensington, and see what is doing in the ul 
of the figure, they will see an assemblay 
anatomical drawings, from Local Schools off 
which could hardly be seen any where in Bund 
but at South Kensington; and, what is Beier, 
some of the best anatomical analyses are mek 
ladies. I would add, upon this point, that, wi 
the last three weeks, Mulready’s drawings 
been sold, and the Department has spent 1,600; 
the public money in drawings of that descr} hs 
and other kinds of drawings which they fonceia 
might be of use to schools, with the avowed i 
tention that the schools shall earn them as ais 
not with the intention of putting them upoy ‘ 
walls at South Kensington, but that, s0 fy 
schools can earn their national medallions, tin 
shall have those Mulready drawings. 
4354. Would the copy be as useful to schor 
for the purpose of study, as the original 7—Thi 
is a question for Mr. Redgrave ; I think 
would say, very nearly. (Mr. Redgrave.) 
regard to these drawings, exact copies have beg 
made of them by some of the first masters in th 
school, which have been sold to the schools; hit 
the copy is not so valuable as the original; ay 
in buying those drawings lately at the Mulreat 
sale, it is the intention to part with the origin 
drawings to those schools who choose to ti 
them in return for the 102. on national medallion, 
or the 10s. upén medals, if they get a suftice 
number to pay for them, and they will get ther 
at the price they cost us. (Mr. Cole.) 1 beg ti 
hand in a return of the “number of objet 
borrowed from the Art Museum by the Schools 
Art, not including the travelling collection « 
the drawings, lent to be copied, a list of whichi 
attached,” from 1856 to 1863, showing the class 
of objects borrowed by each school. (The sail 
was handed in, Vide Appendix.) 
4355. (To Mr. Cole.) That presents a total 
4,869 objects?—Yes; I also put in, as desi 
by some members of the Committee, an analy 
of expenditure, on account of examples, 
16,0007. a-year; it gives it, as fully »¥ 
can, an enumeration of each individual obj 
Under No. 1, “Objects purchased for Nation 
Art Museum, costing 11,4734. 18s. 9d.” 3 
objects of Art consisted of the following kind 
sculpture, mosaics, and marquetrie, fresco pal 
ing, lacquered ware, enamels, pottery; gh 
metal work, goldsmith’s work, 
woven fabrics, bookbindings, &c. 
is photographs taken from those objects 
next head shows the amount incurred fot 7 
restoration of those objects; they come 1 | 
more or less dilapidated, and they have to be ’ 
in order, framed, mounted, and repaired. : 
there is a large item of 1,756/, 11s. 1d, for 
for labour in the receipt, issue, and stonlg 
examples of all kinds, both for science ae 
prizes, and loans to schools, packing; hook id 
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‘ng, &c» Lhe number of objects subjected 
arrange? cesses has exceeded 31,000. I 
variow’, Tymittee will come and see the Store 
¥ Everything that goes into the 

e ‘ticketed and docketed. The store- 

un held responsible till he gets an acquit- 
handing the article over to the Museum 
There 18 a statement accompanying 


ppels ne value of the objects circulated last year 
A of ot <chools, estimated in round numbers 
the tov" 


~ nearly 25,0002., including the travelling 
yery 2 d ihe pictures. (The Witness handed 
ney nae’ sis, Vide Appendix.) One of the 
che Fer ase out a minute statement of the 
a“ f-enok class; I suppose those purchases 
ne ee of art in the Museum would be gene- 
mn ze iitted to be the cheapest piece of the 
y pee the Department does. The ex- 
— upon those examples is expenditure 
nut which there 18 0 risk, or very little, if any. 
hen you train masters at a cost of 3002 or 
9 , you may perhaps see no more of them, and 
‘ncur a risk ; but when you buy a valu- 
e work of art there it remains, and, if bought 
h judgment, the probability is that it increases 
value. As respects South Kensington, and its 
penditure of, say, 10,0002 or 12,0007. a-year 
objects of art, 1t 18 not to be pitted against 
expenditure on. the local schools. The two 
ngs are utterly distinct ; Parliament may say, 
shall not buy things, that would be intelli- 
ble policy, but spending 10,0007. a year on 
rects of art, and laying them before the public 
South Kensington and Local Schools of Art, is 
otally different operation from risking 3002. or 
(lin training a master, or paying him upon 
y results that may or may not turn out well. 
ebuying of these objects of art is a profitable 
estment of the nation’s capital. 
4356. This expenditure amounts to 16,1457. 
s. 9d, of which 11,4732 18s. 9d. is for 
jects purchased for the National Art Museum. 
ould not it be possible in this account to 
arate the objects, purchased for the Museum, 
mm the cost of labour in packing and trans- 
ting, and also from the expense incurred in 
ecial reference to the examples ?—Of course, a 
eat many things are possible, but which are in- 
pedient; it would be imposing unnecessary 
ficultieson the Department to make it state, 
it is obliged to do 15 months in advance of its 
penditure, how, exactly, it wishes to act. Of 
rse you can do it; you can say, you shall only 
end somuch on examples; if you please you may 
pke a hypothetical estimate of the amount for 
cking and storing, and all the other incidents ; 
t the action in these things is very capricious; 
p had a notable instance in the case of the Cam- 
gna collection. At the end of our Parliamen- 
y year, a portion of the Campagna collection 
Sto be sold, and we applied to the Treasury, 
ying we had nomoney,and that we should lose it 
less it were bought and paid for at once. The 
casury granted us permission, and gave us the 
lount from the Ciyil Contingencies. To our great 
prise, when we made up our estimate at the end 
the year, they said: “This 6,000 7. must come 
» of your current expenditure.” So that, in 
Mt case, supposing we had been tied down by 
Y very ngid rule, without having somewhat of 
argin, we should have been landed high and 
8 respects our examples for the year. It 
: t be useful to enable Parliament to see how 
ee 1s spent, year by year, in the antecedent 
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year; but it would be very disadvantageous, if 
eo lagen money is to continue to be invested in 

ples, to try and fix with any precision the 
exact amount to be spent upon them. 

4357. You think it necessary to lump together 
the cost of distributing 
acquiring objects for the National Museum ?— 
pec cs part of one transaction. You might make 

ion, but I think that it would be disadvan- 
tageous. 

4358. Chairman.| The cost of distributing 
must be tolerably uniform, must it not ?—No. 
It is very capricious ; we could strike an average 
ona number of years, and we could so manage 
the distribution, particularly if it was upon an en- 
larged system; that so much money should be 
spent in distribution, and no more. 

4359. Mr. Bruee.] It has been stated by some 
of the witnesses, that faith has been broken to- 
wards the masters, with regard to the payments 
on certificates. Will you give your opinion upon 
that subject ?—The question of paying the mas- 
ters must be viewed with reference to the various 
transitional changes which the mode of payment 
has undergone during the last 15 years. When 
the Department was formed, the Board of Trade 
had a set of masters, whom, morally speaking, they 
appointed with a fixed salary. It is true that, in 
the engagement, it was understood that there was 
to be three months’ notice; but it looked very 
much like a positive engagement; that, during 
pleasure at least, the master was entitled to his 
salary. That system was nipped in the bud im- 
mediately by Mr. Henley. Mr. Labouchere, 
now Lord Taunton, had to some extent pointed 
to stopping it before he went out of office. This 
matter has already been brought out in evidence ; 
but I should like emphatically to bring it before 
the Committee again. This was the form of ap- 
pointment of Masters of Schools of Art, in 1852-3. 
‘* My Lords are prepared to contribute towards 
the income of the master-of the proposed school, 
during the first year of its existence, at the rate 
of (£. ) a-year certain; and, if the master’s 
share of the fees to be received for instruction do 
not, when added to the sum of (£. __), make 
his whole receipts (£. ) for the year, then my 
Lords will be prepared to make up the deficiency, 
so that his income shall amount to (£. ) for 
the first year. After the expiration of the first 
year, whether any allowance is to be afforded in 
aid of, the master’s income, must depend upon the 
position of the school and future arrangements 
with the local committee.” It was quite clear 
that the engagement simply was fer one year, and 
pointed to the possibility that it would not be re- 
newed at the end of that vear. 

4360. Chairman. | How long did that continue 
in existence ?—Till 1854 ; at that time, it might 
have been open to question, seeing that the De- 
partment recommended the masters, whether 
they might not have been said to appoint the 
masters; but it entered into engagement with 
them, certainly, only for one year. ‘Then, the 
Schools of Art began to sprout up suddenly, and 
take root over the whole country, and it was 
found necessary to alter the system; that is, im- 
stead of the Department having anything whatever 
to do with the appointment of the master, that it 
should be distinctly understood that he was the 
officer of the Committee, and, accordingly, the 
Department ceased to have any direct action in 
the appointment of the masters. The masters 
then began to be trained, and they were sent 
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abroad to find their situations. It did happen, 
as it happens to this day, that a local committee, 
thinking that we knew more of the morale of a 
master and the probability of his answering their 
purpose, would come to ask for our advice; but 
it is on all Minutes that we repudiated all re- 
sponsibility in appointing the masters. 

4361. Mr.” Bruce.} When that Minute was 
passed, the Department of which you speak was 
the Board of Trade ?—Yes. I think that it never 
happened that the Department issued any notice 
of any kind in which it did not emphasise the 
principle that it was only going to assist; that it 
was not going to undertake to do the work. I 
find in the Minute about Casts, dated 12th Oc- 
tober 1852: “ So far as Parliament may place 
means at the disposal of my Lords, it will be 
their wish to encourage and assist, but not super- 
sede, local efforts in promoting art-education 
among the people, by means of collections of 
works of art.” 

4362. Mr. Adderley.|| How far were those 
Minutes known by the public, or by any schools? 
— How far people will read anything is a ques- 
tion difficult to answer, but that every con- 
ceivable mode was adopted of making those 
Minutes known I ean most confidently affirm. 

4363. Were they accessible to the public ex- 
cept through the Blue Book ?—Yes, certainly ; 
we never prepare a Minute about which we do 
not bore the Secretary and, sometimes, the Chair- 
man, and insist upon the master having it, and 
he usually gives a receipt that he has got it. 

4364. Was that the case in the year 1852 ?— 
It was thoroughly circulated both in the Blue 
Book and in the shape of these Papers. 

4365. Mr. Bruce.| Everything was done, in 
fact, to bring it to the knowledge of those inter- 
ested ?—Everything short of bringing them up 
to town and reading the paper to them in con- 
clave, which of course it was impossible to do, 
as we were issuing something of the kind every 
month. This Form of 1853 is the form under 
which the gentleman was appointed who considers 
that a breach of faith has been committed with 
him; and this form, more or less, continues to 
the present day: “ With the view of affording 
temporary aid in promoting the establishment of 
a drawing school and drawing classes’ in 

, my Lords are prepared to 
contribute towards the mcome of the master of 
the proposed school, during the first year,of its 
existence, at the rate of la year, Cer 
tain; and if the master’s share of the fees to be 
received for instruction do not, when added to 
the sum of /., make his whole receipts 

l. for the year, then my Lords will be’ 
prepared to make up the deficiency, so that his 
income shall amount to l. for the first 
year. After’ the expiration of the first year, 
whether any allowance is to be afforded in aid of 
the master’s income must depend upon the position 
of the school, and future arrangements with the 
local committee.” Then our training master 
having certified that the man has been a student 
in the training class a certain time, and that his 
conduct has been satisfactory, and that he has 
obtained such and such certificates, he is recom- 
mended by the Department, and in that recom- 
mendation occur these words: “ In the 
self-supporting School of Art.” We have always 
put forward these words, “a_ self-supporting 
school,” as prominently as we could. We have 
always been struggling towards self-support, and 
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I think we are, on the highroad_ to it, 
the form: “ 
mastership in the Self. « 
School oF Art, to be sruaremtecd tte 
i. per annum by the Depart eaaty 
to receive l. in aid for the first . 

4366. Mr. Potter.| Was there eyey “heh, 
porting School of Art ?—TI think, yer 
think that the whole system is. selfig, anys) 
very nearly, now. Poti 

4367. Chairman. | Is there any referenn. 
that form to the master holding a certig.. (° 
**T recommend him as qualified to teach «4 
following stages of instruction.” I now hy. 
point out, that whereas in 1852-3 the ite 
ment guaranteed the payment for a Year 
Department, in 1856, put the onus hon 
local committee to guarantee. The De * th 
went on reducing its obligations, year a 
till it simply came to paying just the certif a, 
money for the year. If the local schools gt, Cay 
or if the local committees chose to dismiss q 
master, there was no kind of permanent obi 
tion about it whatever. On_ the title pape 
the Art Directory since 1857, the following 
tence has been invariably printed: « The wk 
in the present edition supersede those ‘a 
former editions, but are always subject to i. 
sion.” In the Directory of the Science Scho 
which are part of the functions of the Deni 
ment, it is stated emphatically that there 
no obligation beyond a year. aM. Sorry thy 
that has not appeared in the Art. Direct, 
but it is entirely without foundation to say iy 
that tradition was not thoroughly understoy 
In the Science Directory it is stated that thy 
are no obligations, except for one. year, and t, 
Department reserves to itself the power of 
vising all payments whatever; that has bees 
in existence for three or four years. I ha 
shown the Committee how we passed from tl 
salaried system to the guarantee system, thi 
guarantee being eventually transferred to tk 
local committees. I cannot conceive how ay 
body can complain of any breach of faith haviy 
been committed, or how there is any justificatia 
whatever for such an assertion, We have bea 
sometimes twitted with that phrase ‘ self-suppori 
ing,” and asked to explain it. It has been pe 
petually in the mouth of the Department, ant, 
my memory serves me rightly, gentlemen in tie 
country upbraided the Department with alwa 
telling them that it wished to cast the schol 
adrift as soon as possible. It has always bed 
the policy of the Department to induce the publi 
itself to support those schools, I beg to read ane: 
tract from a Minute of the year 1853-54, relatit 
to the application of Parliamentary Grants. Thi 
was a circular sent round to local’ schools: “Ii 
Lords, on their part, propose to confine the Pat 
liamentary Grants wholly to the promotion 
instruction, and éyen in this point to exercise (lt 
trol only so long as the local committee elects 
receive the Parliamentary aid, Their Lordsh 
would view it as the highest mark of the prog 
and success of art-education in any. locality " 
find that the committee preferred independent 
of the Government Grant altogether.” Thea 
find the following extract in a cireular relating! 
the annual report from self-supporting schoo 
dated the 31st of October 1853: ‘ The pecumil 
assistance given by the Department towa? "Md 
establishment and maintenance of local scho™ 
of so slight and exceptional a sharia 
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Was the arrangement of the Department 
sard to paying on certificates ever com- 
th ree to the local committees ?—Fully. 

pica ave you any Minute which records it? 
4369. ‘, the Minute itself of the 4th March 
je 3 ch was printed in the Annual Report of 
54, W 1 It was sent separately to the schools 
5552 ed according to invariable practice (See 
nen “it) I have read the Minutes which laid 
i ‘proad principles; the adjustment of 
were of paying upon certificates was 
? : pen time to time by subordinate Mi- 
( 


4368: 


1370: Which do you call the Minute which 
down the broad principle of paying by cer- 
cates '—Lhe very first Minute I have read 
ied that no payment whatever was made, 
ept upon proof of competency. Mr. Cardwell 
mre instigator of the system of paying by 
aie In the first year of the Department 
Practical Art, we agreed to pay only 10/., and 
ouarantee an income of 70/, or 80/. a-year. 
a year or two after that we agreed to pay 107. 
on different stages of instruction, but always 
ompanied by the same broad conditions, putting 
th that our aim was self-support. 
1371. Your argument is that the mode of pay- 
nt was altered, but the conditions remained 
same ?-~The mode of payment was rather 
arged. The only obligation that we incurred 
sto pay 102, and besides that to pay as little 
yossible under the guarantee. We made that 
angement in order that the master might not 
‘ve, It would have been rather hard to send 
naster down into an unknown place, and to 
vehim to get on as best he could, without his 
ing some certainty of what he was going to 
pupow. After two or three years we found 
to be unnecessary. 
372, Mr. an Supposing the State assist- 
e to be continued, can you suggest any other 
the present mode of payment by results ?— 
I think to revert to salaries would be to 
oralise the whole of the schools; I think that 
Government had better withdraw all assist- 
> whatever than do so. I think that the evi- 
e already given goes to show that the instant 
begin to distribute any public money, it is 
nfectious that any amount you give will 
r afford any satisfaction whatever. And as 
aving any kind of hold upon the localities, 
have none at all. You may do what you 
and they will always be wanting more. I 
tld strongly advise that the whole Department, 
t as art instruction is concerned, should be 
up rather than that you should adopt the 
of salarying people where there is no real 
4 
13-4. Mr. Lowe.] Do you include certificates 
rr salaries ?—I think ‘that certificates are a 
hes of salary. Our experience has been, that 
far better to pay a man for his work as well 
¢ possibly can.—( Mr. Redgrave.) It may be 
bttul whether we have paid on results in the best 
; but I think, upon the whole, it is far more 
Mctory to pay on results than on certificates. 
whole of the evidence, to my mind, leads to 


onclusion that we could not revert to certi- 


8 satisfactorily. 

15, Mr, Bruce.| (To Mr. Cole). Would you 
est that payments for instruction, tested by 
pation, should be limited exclusively to 
rs who had been trained at the cost of the 
q would you make them available to 
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others ?’—Being a public officer, I do not know 
y right to have a personal opinion, 
give my own opinion, I 
give the training ‘masters 


that I have an 
If I may venture to 
should not 
poly. 

4376. And whatever payments you made, you 
welt make them equally to those who were able 
ef eee the examination, whether trained by the 

ate or not ?—(Mr. Redgrave). The great object 
would be to satisfy ourselves that a good and 
sound course of instruction was given throughout 
the cguntry. If we could ensure that, and the 
results came out satisfactorily, there dues not seem 
to be any reason why we should confine ourselves 
to masters taught by us. 

4377. All that you require is skill in drawing ? 
—That the drawing is soundly carried out, and 
that design is taught on a sound basis. 

4378. That is sufficiently tested by your ex- 
aminations?—Yes, (Mr. Cole.) We require also 
proof that the work is really done by the person 
frem whom it professes to come; that would have 
to be provided for. I wish to put in at this stage 
a Table showing the number of persons under 
instruction, and a Table showing the amount of 
fees which have been paid in public schools, and 
private schools; and also by teachers and pupil- 
teachers, and morning students and evening 
students; which would enable the Committee to 
see how far the fees bear upon the question of 
self-support. That is for the last year (handing 
tn the same: vide Appendiv.) 

4379. (To Mr. Cole.) Have you any other sug- 
gestions to make with respect to any possible 
alterations in the rules as to payments ?—I have 
tried to see what might meet the objections 
that haye been urged, and, after considering 
with Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Bowler, we would 
venture to say that something like the following 
was practicable ; assuming, of course, that it is 
not desirable altogether to abolish the present 
system; whether that be a proper assumption or 
not, I do not venture to say. The future policy 
of the Department might be usefully modified, as 
follows: (1.) The National Art Training School, 
with local payments for training in local schools, 
to be as at present. (2.) Atleast one scholarship 
in the National Art Training School to be offered 
to a qualified student in each local school, at a 
weekly minimum payment of 20s., to be increased 
by results to 40s., to be held for one year, and 
to be renewable. A similar scholarship was 
offered in 1852, as appears by No. 26 Circular, 
page 37, Annual Report. We have never bid 
high enough for scholarships. You cannot get an 
artisan who is in his business, perhaps with a wife 
and children, to come up to London upon 20s. a- 
week; and if it be thought necessary to have 
scholarships at all, you must bid much higher. I 
do not know that it would be advantageous to 
pay them too highly ; but you might say that they 
should have 20s. a-week, and if they did satis- 
factory work during the week they might be paid 
up to 40s. . ‘ 

4380. You would buy their drawings, in fact ? 
—Yes, and give them to the schools whence they 
came. 
cleaning, must be provided, rent and taxes free, 
by the locality, at its own cost, as a condition for 
the following aid being given :*~(3 a.) Payments 
on results for the children of the poor, and for 
those taught in “night schools,” and in night 
classes of art schools. nt 

4381. Do you mean all persons taught in night 

GG schools ? 


a mono- 


(3.) Suitable premises, with lighting and‘ 
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schools ?—Any person coming under the detailed 
conditions :—(3 6). Night schools or classes must 
be open twice a week for 40 weeks, and acertain 
number of lessons given to each artisan. (8 c). 
Payments on instruction in poor schools to re- 
main as at present. At present 6d. a head is 
on instruction in poor schools; 6 d. a head 
upon a million children would cost 25,000 U. 
a-vear. (3d.) Payments on results not to be 
made on local medals as formerly, but payments 
up to a fixed maximum, proportioned to the fees 
paid, to be made on the satisfactory results,of the 
evening classes in art schools, such results to 
be shown by the works forwarded to the Depart- 
ment. ‘The master claims, on behalf of Artisan 
A. B.. that he shall get State assistance. He 
sends up the works the student has done, from 
any examples he pleases. The student has paid, 
say. 8s. 6d, during the year, upon which, under 
this rule, the State would return 8s, 6d. if the 
bulk of the works were satisfactory. (3 e.) Pay- 
ments of 6 d. per head to be paid to the masters 
of art schools, if they prefer not having scholar- 
ships. We pay a capitation of 6d. a head upon 
the instruction given to poor children in drawing; 
that was with the view of getting the work done, 
and aiding the master. (Mr. Redgrave. ) It had, 
also, the advantage, under the new Minutes, of 
training the local art scholars, and if they suc- 
ceeded in taking a first certificate of the third 
grade, the master would get 15/., which was 
a considerable addition to his salary. (Mr. Cole.) 
If the master likes himself to have that 6d. 
a head, I do not know that there is much objec- 
tion to it. (4.) No restriction as to amount of 
fees. (5.) Medals to be awarded to all classes 
of works which are in accordance with the course, 
and which have been made in art schools or 
classes; but students not taught in art schools 
coming up for examination in the second grade 
before the inspector, may, at the same time, pre- 
sent works in accordance with the course to be 
sent to the Department for medals. 

4382. What is the immediate object of that ? 
—Rather to open the field to drawing masters 
throughout the country, so that if they thought 
‘+t worth while to send in drawings in accordance 
with the Department course, coming up themselves 
for an easier examination than the third grade, say 
the second grade, and bringing up the works of 
‘t+ to such conditions as 

i] been done by the 
student himseli, tney and com- 
pete with all the rest of the schools for medals. 
(6. ) Local medals not to be restricted in number 
I think it has been 
are not, now that a 


given 


their students, subjec 
2 ey 


ay iq ; mre 7 ei ayy or 
would List ' ‘ . iia \ rs? 


tudent | micht come up 


in any stage or section. 
proved that they practically 


master may work the stave ol desion, or the 
stage of the figures, and get a heap of medals if 
he likes: but there would be no great objection 


to removing restrictions. (Mr. Redgrave. ) There 
was never any complaint of any importance as 
to limitation in the number of medals till the 
payments on results came to be made upon 


the medals. Formerly, no complaints were 
made as to restrictions in the number when 
they were given only as rewards. (Mr. 
Colic.) (7.) National medallions not to be 


restricted‘in number to any school, but one school 
is not to take mote than three sets of 101. ex- 
amples. That 1s, as it is at present, which is as 
much as the school can digest. (8.) The number 
of test examples in each section, for local medals, 
to be varied as far as possible consistent with the 
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course, 


(9.) Building grants as at pre 
exceeding 5002 (10.) Cireulation of w 
books, and museum objects. The "ably 
collection to be exhibited at the risk ars ely 
partment, and the profit, if any, to : 
schools, as far as possible. The expen 
be deducted from the receipts. If ¢, 
loss, the Department will bear it; if a. bey 
gain, the schools will get it. (11.) Ant 
lecture on the diagrams, examples an. Any 
objects, sent in circulation, to be given 4 
school at the cost of the Departmen; 0 cal 
would involve an increased expense of | 
a-year, Or 80} but it would be a usefy] ett 
explaining the museum objects, and wont 
no doubt very acceptable to the schools . 
organised properly, would probably dies, 
in a little money, if they made a charge },." 
mission. (12.) Payment for annual inte: 
present. (13.) Forty per cent. of the te 
examples to be allowed, as at present, (uy 
lessen the monopoly of the certificated ingy 
second grade payments by examination hy 
open to teachers not certified. Bite] 
works in machine and architectural drayin, 
be made to teachers holding the science cel 
cate. We have a number of masters Certifiea 
as science teachers, who, if they produced on 
drawings as works of art, might be alloyaj 
come in and take second grade payments te 
examination. It would stir up our masters 4 
get a little science in their teaching, as wel, 
art. (15.) All payments to be contingent m4 
Parliamentary vote, and certain for a year o 
and subject to revision. That should be sa 
up in very large letters in every school. 
4383. Towhat extent do you think the acoptiq 
of those modified rules would increase the prea 
outlay ?—I think an addition of 3,0002. or 4,00) 
would be quite sufficient ; say, 5,000/. a-yeu, 
4384. You think that the adoption of 
change proposed by you would meet some of i 
objections which have been offered ?—I think 
would meet all that have any soundness in the 
4385. Chairman. | In going through yoursti 
ment of the changes which took place betwee 
the time when the Board of Trade used tom 
the salaries of the masters and the establishng 
of the present system, you have not givent 
very fully, the arrangements with regard to i 
payments on certificates. You say that ity 
explained to the local committees that the h 
partment would not render itself liable, or ww 
not guarantee the salaries of the masters beyil 
the first year, but did not they always inf 
the local committees that the masters whom tif 
recommended were men who held certificates wm 
had a certain annual value attached to then! 
Certainly ; the only question is, whether t 
annual value meant for more than a year; V 
ther it was a year’s engagement or not. (My 
Redgrave.) The salaries were open to revisioly 
the Parliamentary Grant was changed. 
Cole.) I think 1 have shown that the Dep 
ment, at every stage, tried to guard the Ni 
purse against anything more than a years™ 
gation. I have no doubt the tradition was ™ 
stronger, perhaps, in our heads, than i those 
the masters, who never troubled themselves ™ 
the antecedents a bit; but it is upon out a 
clearly, that we never contemplated any Liab 
beyond a year. 
4386. Mr. Cole.| Was not it the practi 
give to the masters, whom you recomment? 4 
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ertifieates with these words printed 
« Annual value attached to this cer- 
wre such and such a group “101,” ?— 
a yse it might have been more expla- 
; of oo" do not suppose that the masters at 
tory > ae that it was a salary in perpetuity ; I 
erie ve that it bears that construction. 
not OT eee first of all, from the side of 
ee l vommitvee8, do not you suppose that a 
a ‘ttee on inquiring what advantage it 
al pain from the Department, took into 
ps £0 asi that it was to have the services of a 
aes held a certificate entitling him to 107. 
real or even 402 a-year from the Depart- 
7 
a in making their a be apsiar ay did 
+ they consider that that woulk be in aid of 
at they would have to oe aR ae 
rangement being determinable at three months 
tee on either side. ; 
4389. What arrangement ?—TI.am under the 
pression that all the forms of recommendation 
| that the master or the local committee may 
‘minate their engagement at three months’ 
300, The master might leave the school, or 
committee might dismiss the master ‘—Yes. 
391. Does that in any way affect the bargain 
th the Department ?—I think so. 
4392. In what way?—You cannot suppose that 
¢ Department entered into any permanent obli- 
tion to continue to pay anybody a given sum, 
ery year, it being in the power of other parties 
the bargain to alter it at three months’ notice. 
lr. Redgrave.) Supposing a master held five 
tificates, and he was dismissed, and the com- 
ttee took another who had but one certificate, 
p whole state of things would be altered by the 
al committee. ; 
4393. (To Mr. Redgrave.) The local committee 
uld know what they were about if they took a 
nwho had only one certificate; and therefore 
y one 102.2—It would change all their emolu- 
nts from the Department. (Mr. Cole.) It is a 
sonal matter with the master; one master is 
ued at 504 and another at 102; the local 
nmittee need not trouble itself with it. 
1394, (To Mr. Cole.) Do you suppose it made 
difference to the local committee whether they 
la master receiving 50/. or a master receiving 
hing ?—Not gud the money, but gud compe- 
cy, yes; the Government marked the value of 
master by giving him 10/. or 50/., or what- 
pr it might be, but that made, or ought to 
e made, no difference to the pockets of the 
| committee. It might have the effect of 
ucng a Committee to reserve a large share of 


more ¢ 


. 
ag 
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has paid their master by salary. In one place in 


the country, where political economy is su pposed. 
der than anywhere else, the 
n into the mistake of giving 


to be broader and wi 
committee has falle 
the master a salary. 


4397, I understood you to say, a little while 
ago, that in the agreements that. were made 
eta the masters and the local committees, 

as some provision that either party might 
give the other three months’ notice ; have you 
any such form of agreement that you could refer 
us to?—Here is the form of August 1860; 
. > 
the form by which the committee takes the first 
step for getting a School of Art, Tt is as fol- 
lows :—* At a meeting of the committee of the - 
School of . at s held on the 
day of 186 , it was proposed by ; 
seconded by » and resolved, That the 
committee having received the subjoined certifi- 
cate from the Science and Art Department, to 
the effect that is a duly qualified per- 
son to give instruction in the said school, do 
hereby appoint him to be a master of that school, 
and as long as he continues to carry out the 
wishes and objects of the committee, and the 
various regulations framed by them conjointly 
with the Science and Art Department, they will 
pay him at least parts of the fees received 
in the Central School, and parts of the fees 
received for teaching in other schools, in addition 
to any fixed payment he may receive from the 
Science and Art Department. The appointment 
to be determinable at three months’ notice on 
either side.” My impression is, that that form 
was in existence until the new Minutes. 

4398. Reference is made there to the fixed 
payment that he might be receiving from the 
Science and Art Department ?—Yes. This form 
would be modified by the new Minutes. 

4399. In what respect ?—It would have to be 
reconstructed, as there is no payment upon cer- 
tificates. 

4400. With what ideado you suppose that those 
words, “ In addition to any fixed payment he may 
receive from the Science and Art Department” 
were introduced ?—That was to give the master 
an assurance that the local committees would pay 
him so much of the fees. I am not aware, except 
in the case I have mentioned, of a school depart- 
ing from that principle, and paying a salary. 

4401. There was a distinct agreement that a 
certain share of the fees should be given, and in 
that agreement there was, in the form prescribed 
by the Department itself, the statement that 
some fixed payment would in all probability be 
paid to the master ?—Quite so. 

4402. I also find in the old form of certificate 


fees to ease its own liabilities ; but I doubt ®@these words added to each “annual value 


has had that effect. 
395. A master of a certain amount of compe- 
Y may consider himself as worth so much in 
way of salary, may he not?—It is a rough 
y valuing; the results prove his value better 
n anything else, 

96. Would not a master, making his bargain 

the local committee, naturally expect that 
should, somehow or other, receive more if he 
*aman of high qualifications, than if he were 
an of low qualifications ?—That is, he would 
, Steater title to take what he earned; a 
ster ought to get as much of the fees as 
Ike 5 he would make his own bargain with 
mittee. Ido not think that there is a 
59 mittee in the country, except one, that 


attached to this certificate for such” and such a 
group, “102” There is no notice, that I can 
find in that certificate, that that value was 
attached only for a single year, or that it 
might be withdrawn at three months’ notice, 
or any other notice. Do not you consider that 
that amounted to a bargain with the master, 
that he should receive 10/ a-year upon that 
certificate, which might be brought by hia 
into his bargain with the local committee ?— 
Not a bargam in perpetuity, certainly not. I 
consider it was perfectly competent for Parlia- 
ment to have stopped the vote, and equally com- 
petent for the Department to alter the conditions 
upon which they would make their payment. 
(Mr. Redgrave.) Moreover, if the master resigned 
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his position, or was dismissed, that payment 
instantly stopped; he could not claim any 
more till he was re-engaged, 

4403. Mr. Bruce.| Have any cases of that 
kind oceurred ?— Yes. 

4404, Chai~man.| The same would have been 
the case with a man guaranteed a salary; if he 
had been dismissed, he would not have been able 
to claim his salary ?—Of course, 

4405. Mr. Mills.) Was not it a bargain to pay 
him during good behaviour ?—No. 

4406. Chairman.| Was not it a bargain to 
pay him while he continued in the position he 
held as master of the school?—(Mr. Cole.) As 
I have said before, terminable by Parliament. on 
the one side, or by the Department, on ‘its re- 
sponsibility on the other, fair notice being given. 
If for reasons of State policy it be desirable to 
alter the mode of payment, it cannot be contended 
that Parliament or the Department have not the 
power to do so. 

4407. Do you put the power of Parliament 
and the power of the Department exactly on the 
same footing ; of course, you could not bind Par- 
liament to grant the money ; and, if they did 
not grant it, the Department could not pay it ; 
but what do you think of the Department itself 
breaking an arrangement of that sort ?—I do not 
consider it breaking an arrangement; I do not 
consider it an engagement beyond a year at 
the utmost. 

4408. I see in the “Directory” of 1860, at 
page 34, there is under the head of “ Detailed 
Information for Local Committees,” a form of 
notice purporting to be given by the Science and 
Art Department to the local committees, and 
in that form of notice appears this passage: “ It 
has been ascertained, by means of an examination 
conducted by the officers appointed for that pur- 
pose, that is competent to give 
instruction, as stated in the margin, and, accord- 
ingly, he has received a certificate that he is com- 
petent to give such instruction in the proposed 
school. In consideration of the extent of the re- 
quirements herein specified, and of his fairly and 
fully endeavouring to carry out the wishes of the 
local committee, as well as the various regula- 
tions framed for the purpose of assisting and 
co-operating with such committees, this Depart- 


ment will pay to the said a 
yearly sum of pounds” ?—Yes. 
4409. Do you mean to say that that is not an 
engagement ?—It is a yearly engag' ment, if you 
like. 
4410. Do you: mean to say, when you say 
“this Department will pay the said a 


yearly sum of pounds,” that means 
that you will pay him the sum for one year?— 
The local committees had the power ‘ f deter- 
mining the engagement at three months’ notice, 
and the masters also had the power of determin- 
ing the engagement at three months’ notice. I 
cannot understand how it could be thought for 
an instant, that the State, or the Department, on 
behalf of Parliament, should have entered into 
any long engagement. 

4411. I see in the same form further on, a cer- 
tain provision is made under which the “ fixed 
annual payment” might be increased, supposing 
the master were to qualify himself and pass a 
higher examination; and then there is this pro- 
vision, ‘‘ on the other hand, the whole of the pro- 
visions herein named, whether as to fixed pay- 
ment, or guarantee, will cease ipso facto, from the 
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time the master or the committee cegs 

out the conditions upon which the a. tO Gi 
was made, and those upon which thig Re 
ment has been authorised to co-operate +, <a 
ing a school at 29 a fou 


paragraph seem to point out very digest 
local committees, the conditions undey ae 
payments might be withdrawn ?—I think wt 
be misapprehended. 1 do not ‘admit the Toh, 
been misapprehended. I have hie, thy 
the whole policy of the Department Oty 
step, has been always to guard itself f,.°? by 
long obligations of payment. The Whol. ity 
of the Department has been to go on a 
supporting principle; and, therefore, ii 
lapsus there may be in that mode of ex ‘tore 
read by the context of all the antecedent 4 
on the subject, the claim set up for der Ny 
engagement cannot be maintained. ma 
4412. You were a party to the 
these Minutes. Was thee the clighte tt 
the minds of those who prepared them ta 
time they were drawn up, that those dea th 
on certificates would be put an end toP—Th ie 
certainly not. Soon afterwards, viz,, in ie 
when the Marquess of Salisbury was Presiden 
he organised the Science Branch, attaching i 
distinctly no value, that is, no definite fixed i 
to the certificate—(Mr. Redgrave.) Tt wag te 
said, if we were to begin again, de now, ,| 
should not attempt the plan of training master 
certificates in art. Moreover, dozens of tint 
who hold certificates, have never received q{ 
thing upon them, because they have never hy 
engaged in teaching in art schools, 
4413. (To Mr. Cole.) I see in the Direct 
of 1858, at page 100, there is a Minute of j 
Science and Art Department (Nos. 136 and If 
stating that the Department has been authotiy 
to adopt a system similar to that employed| 
the Primary Division of the Committee of ( 
cil on Education, and further proceeding thy 
“Tt has been accordingly determined that 
24 stages of art instruction in this Departna 
shall, for the present, be divided into six grow 
and that when a master has received a certifi 
of competency to teach any group, he shall 
ceive the annual sum allotted to it as longa 
is engaged in teaching, under the inspectionoft 
Department, and performs the necessary cot 
tions.” How do you explain that as bei 
merely temporary engagement that might 
broken at any time, at the pleasure of the Dep 
ment ?—It seems to be admitted that the Vj 
by Parliament is an. annual Vote. If I w 
asked whether the Department contemplated 
engagement beyond the annual Vote of Patt 
ment, I should say they did, and could not. } 
sides, out of the number of masters that ha 
those certificates of competency, I suppose + ™ 
of them are not employed at all. 


4414, Has Parliament ever refused to vote} 
money to your Department to make those /f 
ments ?—No. 

4415. Therefore, the refusal is not the reli 
of Parliament, but the refusal. of the Deparint 
itself ?—It is the refusal of the Departmet 


4416. The Department for reasons, be ‘ 
good or bad, has thought fit to alter the mott 
payment. Do you not think, after the quoi 
[ have read to you, the Department ™® : 
has disappointed expectations which the mi 
and the local committees might reason@ if: 
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ink they ought not to have be- 

» Department when it said that, “ When 

“has received a certificate of competency 

mastel groups he shall receive the annual 

, teach nie “to it as long as he is engaged in 

a a under the inspection of the Depart- 
acts 


4417. 
ell th 


.»7-+That was of course, subject to the De- 


ing the matter whenever it thought 

priment eres = a perpetual right, I inde 
et on ,‘one could dream of such a thing. 
He toa what principle was it that the 
“4 ; who were formerly paid by salaries, were 
abs cated for the abolition of their salaries ?— 
bm qe been directly appointed by the 
hey, of Trade, and having been many years 
wes of them 12 or 14 years) in the receipt of 
weer it was thought, in accordance with 
¥ oA ea usual practice in public offices, that 
- might be viewetl in the light of civil ser- 
te anil therefore, entitled to compensation. 
ee deemed desirable to get rid of their offices, 
d therefore they were compensated, 

4419, Mr. Adderley. | What hold had the De- 
_rtment on the master continuing to teach, upon 
'e other hand ?— None whatever —(Mr. Red- 
qe.) He got his education and departed from 
. as freely as he liked.—( Mr. Cole.) The De- 
tment, as a matter of public policy, spends a 
nod deal of money in training those gentlemen 
‘teachers and giving them the means of getting 
cir livlihood, and having done so, they may go 
sea and may do anything they like; the State 
ill have risked 3002, or 4002, or 5002. in the 
ocess, and the Department says, “ We will 
mp a value upon -your certificates, and so long 
we have money to give you, and so long as we 
ink it good public policy, you shall have this 
oney.” It does not affect the local committees 
farasIsee. There are many excellent schools 
here the master has only two certificates. Of 
urse it is all the better for the master if he has 
ur; but I do not see that it affects the local 
mnittees, who are bound to pay certain parts 
the fees, 

4420. Chairman.| (To Mr. Cole.) Has the 
epartment been dissatisfied with the working 
the schools under the certificate system ?— 
ould say not; I should say that they have been 
ther proud of it than otherwise. 

4421, Where is the danger of reverting to the 
rtificate system, if you were in any way to 
odify the new Minutes, at all events as far as 
e existing masters are concerned ?—There is 
danger of course, but I think it would be 
her going into arrear on the feeling upon the 
ject than otherwise. It does not follow that 
naster holding four certificates is a good bar- 
m; he may be a very bad teacher, and the 
fyartment may be paying 50/. a-year, 
thout a guarantee that he is worth the money 
all. It is obvious, even if he is worth the 
ney you are paying him, a proportion of it is 
the instruction of classes who could afford to 
ry for themselves, and who ought to be made 
pay for themselves. I am assuming that 
itiament does not want to take middle-class 
Ucation into its own hands; therefore, 
ynent on certificates is payment without 
plarantee that the teacher is’a good one, and 
S payment on behalf of the middle classes in 
re proportion. Those are two things which 
Wee be better if you get rid of. Having 
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had experience of the working of .the Science 
mute, it was thought desirable to import the 
ame system with the Art Department. I should 
consider it. a blow and discouragement: to. the 
system to revert to the payment by certificates, 
—(Mr. Redgrave). Another eyil-of the system of 
payment on certificates. is, that it induces schools 
to have two or three masters when one might) do, 
So necessitating great cost. It, has been proved 
that at Lambeth the students, in modelling. cost 
the State 4 /.a piece, In some instances students, 
im modelling, have cost the State 10 7Z, or 12 3 
a piece. I think that was the case at Stoke once, 
where the master desired to appoint. a second. to 
teach modelling who had four certificates, and 
there were only six or seven students to be 
taught modelling, so that the State would have 
had to pay 5/. or 6/. for each student.—( Mr. 
Cole). The State may be paying aman with five 
certificates most disproportionately for the work 
he can possibly do. 

4422. Chairman.| (To Mr. Cole). To go to 
another point, I wish to call your attention to the 
evidence of Mr. M*‘Donald. Mr. M‘Donald 
made a statement with reference to the claim 
which the masters in the training class considered 
they had, and he was asked this question by 
Mr. Lowe: “Will you have the kindness to read 
this passage at page 71 of the Minutes of 1863, 
which has been part of the Minutes of the De- 
partment for 10 years? ‘It must, however, be 
distinctly remembered that at the termination of 
the allowance the Department in no degree 
undertakes to provide or obtain employment, as 
teachers, for the students so trained.’” Are you 
able to say whether, as a matter of fact, that 
passage has been a part of the Minutes of the 
Department for 10 years ?—I can investigate the 
point, and tell you exactly how that is. My im- 
pression is, that it has been part of Minutes for 
that time. I find that as early as January 1855 
even, remaining in the Training School, when he 
had reached a certain point, was conditional.— 
(See Appendix). 

4423. Has it been longer than the year 1860? 
—I am not able at present to say decidedly, but 
my impression is, that we foresaw that the claim 
would be likely to arise, and that that rule was 
established a long time ago. 

4424. Looking to that passage, to what class 
of students does it apply; does not it apply to 
female students only ?—Most certainly not. I 
never heard such an assertion. We do not make 
one rule, such as this, for male students, and 
another for female students.. It would be giv- 
ing protection to men well able to fight their own: 
battle, and withdrawing it from women less able. 
The exact converse has been the policy of the 
Department. 

4425. If you look back to the beginning of 
that section which is headed, ‘As respects stu- 
dents in training,” you will find in the second 
paragraph, “ with a view to assist female students 
in obtaining the necessary qualifications to become 
art teachers, admission to the training school for 


females is regulated by the rules stated aboye ;”: 


then dves not it proceed to say that the female 
students may receive their allowance for a period 
not exceeding two years, and that they may 
under certain circumstances receive an allowance 
for one year more, whereas with regard to the 
male students mentioned in the first paragraph, 
no such limit of time is introduced ?—My impres- 
sion is that the employment rule has no_particu- 
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lar application to female students, nor do I think 
the context shows that it has. The general heading 
is “ training school for masters of Schools of Art” 
Then the sub-headings are, “ Rules for admission 
to the training school,” and “‘as respects students in 
training,” relating to the male school and to the 
female school; but I should be surprised to find 
that this rule was made for the female students 
only.—(Mr. Redgrave). It was found after a time 
that we could not find the same employment for 
females trained that we could for males; there 
were no Schools of Art of which females could 
take the charge, and there have been some modi- 
fications of the Minute to enable them to take 
advantage of the Minute without having to take 
charge of schools. 

4426. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Is there any limit to 
the time during which male students may continue 
in training ?—Arrangements are made between 
the head master and myself as to the time that 
students ought to be allowed to remain before 
taking a certificate. 

4427. There is no strict limit of time appointed 
for the continuance of a male student in the 
training-class ?—No; certainly not. 

4428. But there is with regard to female stu- 
dents, is there not? —No; only allowing them a 
longer time in which to take a certificate. The 
masters are obliged to take a certificate at the 
end of the second session, or their payments are 
withheld; but the mistresses are allowed to con- 
tinue longer, and to take teaching engagements 
outside. 

4428, (To Mr. Cole.) Will you read the para- 
graph beginning, “ Should opportunities offer for 
a female student?”—It is an arrangement by 
which she may be enabled to take teachings out- 
side, and have rather a longer time allowed 
before she takes further certificates. Modifica- 
tions are made by the head master that the stu- 
denis must take certain certificates within a cer- 
tain time, if receiving payment; it is* modified 
with regard to a female, inasmuch as she may 
get teaching outside, and may be a little longer 
in taking her next certificate. This grace to fe- 
male students is wholly inconsistent with the inter- 

wretation suggested about the employment rule. 

4430. Mr. Mills (To Mr. Cole).| Will you 
read the paragraph to which the Chairman calls 
your attention, “‘ A. Should opportunities offer 
for a female student in training to employ a por- 
tion of her time in t may accept 

: it] t] ncurrence of the head 
master. and receive a reduced allowance propor- 
tionate to the time remaining for studies con- 
nected with her certificate ; it being understood 
that the duration of the allowances will in no case 
exceed three r 

1431. Chairman.| That comes immediately 
before the paragra] h to which reference has been 
made, that the Department does not undertake 
“to provide or obtain employment, as teachers, 
for the students so trained ”?—(Mr. Redgrave.) 
Yes, it does; but there would be plenty of notices 
to the students, which might be put in to show 
that we made no such regulation as is suggested. 

4432, Chairman (To Mr. Cole).| Having 
called those paragraphs to your attention, do you 
adhere to your statement that there is no differ- 
ence in the rules with regard to male students, 
and with regard to female students ?—Certainly ; 
that is with respect to this question of finding 
employment. 

4433. With reference to the length of time 


aching, she 
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they might continue in the training ¢,,. . 

there a very material difference, inasmugh lg ty 
time for male students to continue in thie: AS the 
class is not limited precisely by any ny r iy 
years, whereas the number of years “he, 
female students may remain is very at th 
limited ?—On the Directory itself there Drecigh 
be those not very material modifications 
the period allowed for taking a certificate WS ty 
Minute of 14th January 1854, limits Ritts: The 


a master receiving the highest allo yey 
: 5. 5 Wance, to 
years (see Appendix). thy 


4434. Do you call it not a very materi) ,,., 
fication that one class may remain for 9 de _ 
time only, and the other may remain Bar rs 
definite time ?—( Mr. Redgrave.) I think M4 x 
could put in evidence to show that our révul. Ca 
are that the masters shall not remain Sir 
two sessions without taking a certificate, 
Cole.) There are certainly cases within m 
lection where the head maSter has recom 


tig 
e th 


Y Yeoh, 


ria: : me Men 
the dismissal of a student in training for en 
loitered in taking his certificate. z 


4435. Chairman.| What is the longest tin 
that a male student has been upon you ls 
have you had a man as long as nine ean 
(Mr. Redgrave.) I should not think so; ity; ‘ 
be. I should think this student, M‘Donald a 
complains, has been almost as long as anybody, 
but I do not know. yi 

4436. Chairman.| Are there not several yy 
have been there at all events more than fy 
years ?--(Mr. Cole.) 1 will put in a return of ty 
names of those students who have been in th 
training school more than five years (see 4p 
pendix). 

4437. (To Mr. Redgrave.) Can you state wh 
ther, when these paragraphs were introduced ing 
the Minutes, notice was given of them to tk 
female students, whereas no notice was givend 
them to the male students ?—I will endeavour 
ascertain from Mr Burchett how far the noticy 
were made known to the respective schools. Th 
practice is to post up all notices in the schools 

4438. (To Mr. Cole.) With reference to st 
dents in the training class, it is stated, is itn 
that the teaching doue by them in the parochil 
schools is intended only to practice them in tk 
art of teaching ?—That is the main object. | 
does practise them in the art of teaching, and ws 
fully, and it was considered quite essential thi 
before a master should be appointed to teach, he 
should have some experience in teaching. 

4439. Do you contend that they are not 
quired to teach to a greater extent than is neces 
sary for their own training in the art of teaching! 
—That is a question which Mr. Burchett woul 
answer better than myself; my impression ist 
they are not, and that they are released from tht 
teaching as soon as they begin to qualify thet 
selves for higher work. 

4440. Is it necessary that a student should I 
employed nine hours a-week in teaching fot 
purpose of his own training asa teacher ?—Itwo 
depend upon who the student was. (Mr. Per 
grave.) We have had students worth nothit 
else than a low class of teaching; they w® 
well employed upon such work. (Mr. Cole) 
have admitted that where the Depart 
has incurred a certain expense im trail 


: =a i 
the students, if seeks to utilize them and * 
turn them out instantly. It may be just po* 


ee hot 
that a student may have been teaching m1 ho 


a-week sometimes. It would prove, I think; y 
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haps: fitter for that than something 
was nie that the Department was acting 
err towards him in not sending him 
pgiderat 


aye stion is put with reference to 
Mi. i think the work they do for the 
s: im in the way of teaching, ought to be 
pn a certain extent as a set-off against 
kone f their maintenance and education ?— 
cost is useful to them; it is practice for 
e teac . e nd the fees, when we can get them, 
sel? is in London, go to pay the superinten- 
ym 8C Yomi after that class of instruction. It 
pt wh cult to adjust the exact balance of 
ben -.o throughout the whole. (Mr. Red- 
prt ne person ‘who settles the amount of 
poe) they are to undertake is the head master, 
ae the best he can for the advantage of 
t] 


training. 
: 1 emand in the statement you have 
€ “comparing the cost of the Schools of 
1851 with that of the Schools of Art 
er I see you make the whole cost of the 
ol ‘of Design in 1851 about 15,0007. ; does 
f include all the expenditure upon the old 
jools of Design ?—The vote for the year 1851 
5 15,0551. 5 that includes all the expenses at 
+ time, minus the supervision of the Board of 
ie Does it include any grant made for the 
chase of articles for the Exhibition of 1851 ? 
o, that comes into the year 1852. 
444, This was the last year of the old system ? 
Yes. 
Ms, Does the item of 35,8911, for the year 
53, include all the items that are included in 
vote of 15,0007. in 1851 ?—So far as we could 
ce them approximate, it does. i find that the 
of the science instruction eliminated from 
t vote of about 47,0002. would be more than 
Ol. 
446, This is the estimate for the coming year ? 
[his is the estimate for the coming year. From 
650 /. I find that the cost of the science branch 
about 9,000 Z.; therefore the residue is for art, 
ch makes it come to about the same as it is put 
ere, 
447, Then, in the estimate that you haye 
en inina tabular form, you exclude any charge 
the cost of management ?—The per-centage 
the cost of management is not included. I 
hk it is included in some other estimates which 
ve given to you, but it is not included here; 
act, the items which make up the large sum 
9,278 1. are fully specified here. 
448. Does that include any charge whatever 
the Museum ?—That depends upon whether 
mean for the custody of the Museum or for 
purchase of objects; it includes the whole 
'gefor the purchase of objects, but the custody 
exhibition come under the section of the vote 
pd C., which relates to what is unquestionably 
rtof local business. There is no doubt that if 
Museum were not open to the public, and if the 
cls were stored away simply to be circulated 
€ local schools, some ‘cost would have to be 
Tred to do that; it would not be very large ; 
ould not. be anything like what is required 
pening the Museum to the public from 10 
) on three days in the week, and from 10 to 
three other days. 
_ I find, upon adding together the first 
a of the estimate of the Science and Art 
53 ent, namely, the general management.of 
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= Schools of Art and of Science at the South 
ensington Museum, the new permanent build- 
ing, that the estimate for the year 1863-4 
to 85,6417. and f f TS L? 
s641 1, or the year 1864-5 to 101,7157 ? 
—Zou include the cost of management ? 
: 4450. Including the whole, I want to know 
ow much you consider yourself justified in de- 
ducting from that total in reference to purposes 
orang 5 oie iN Sa with education in art ?—- 

i o the whole cost of management 
being charged upon Schools of Art. 

4451. 1 ask how much, upon the whole, you 
deduct; of course you deduct some portion of 
the management, Will you give me the amount 
for the present year, the total estimate for which 
1s 101,7152.?—In round numbers, I should say 
that the deduction from that sum should be about 
12,000/., leaving close upon 90,0007., which in- 
cluded the cost of permanent buildings, 

4452. Did you not, in entering upon the duties 
of the Department in the year 1852, lay down as 
the leading principle of its future management 
that the Department should be made, as far as 
acm self-supporting in all its branches ?— 

es. 

4453. We find now that whereas the total 
expenditure in 1851 was 15,000/., it is now about 
90,0007; how do you reconcile that fact with 
the leading principle that the Department should 
be made self-supporting ?--I think it can be 
easily reconciled and fully proved. The prin- 
ciple of self-support, as stated in 1851, meant 
that the cost of the schools should be paid for by 
the iadividual students, or by local support, as 
distinguished from being subsidised by Parlia- 
ment. I think I can show now that the whole 
tendency, since that time, has been to arrive at 
this point of self-support. In 1851 the grants 
were 15,055 /.; the average cost to the State of 
each school then existing was 880/.; that is the 
average over the entire number which are specified 
forth in the estimates. The grant in 1863, which 
is strictly applicable-to. Schools of Art, putting 
aside the cost of buildings and the cost of the 
local administration of the South Kensington 
Museum, neither of which existed in 1851, was 
46,6361. These two latter causes of expenditure 
are different things, which had nothing to do with 
the principle of self-support at all. They 
were expenses imeurred for public policy. 
It has been considered right to have a central 
National Museum, containing very fine works, for 
the inspection and use of the public at large, and 
schools; that has nothing to do with the self-sup- 
porting question of the local Schools of Art at all. 
However, I have taken the cost of the examples, 
and included that in the grant for the art schools, 
which amounts to 46,636 7. The average cost per 
school now, instead of being 8807. as in 1851, 
even including the cost of examples, is only 5102; 
including this valuable accumulation of public 
property, which is worth more than it cost. There 
were then 17 Schools of Art; there are now 
90 schools. The average cost to the State of the 
students in the schools at that time, per annum, 
was 4/. 10s.; the average cost to the State now 
is 10s. 8d. I think that is a conclusive proof 
that we are on the high road to self-support. 

4454, How do you get at that 10s. 8d.; do 
you reckon the children in the National Schools? 
—Certainly. IJ will answer you a little more 
in detail. I have put ina Table which gives these 
facts.as nearly as we find it possible to bring them 
together (see Appendix). This is for the cost of 
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the Department of Art in 1862-3. We estimate 
that the art schools have cost, including the 
16,0007. and odd for examples, and including also 
8,0001. for the training school buildings, 40,367 J. 
We find that on behalf of poor schools, of which 
the Chairman desired me to ascertain the cost, the 
expenditure had been 6,269 l., making, therefore, 
the total that I have given of 46,6362 In the 
art schools there are 15,907 students. There 
were 71,400 children in poor schools. Of course, 
if you choose to divide the cost of the art schools 
among the students in the art schools only, you 
bring out a high average cost per student. Still, 
it is only half of what it was in 1851; it is 
27.11s.10d. If you put the cost of the poor 
schools against the number taught in the. poor 
schools, then the cost to the State is only 1s. 9d. per 
head; but, as the two work in concert, or as they, 
as I conceive, are mutually dependent one upon 
the other, it seems to me quite fair, upon every 
consideration, to put the two together, and divide 
the cost over the whole, which brings out a result 
of 10s. 8d. as the average per student of the 
cost to the State, including the South Kensington 
Museum, except for its local managemeat. if 
you deduct the buildings for the art training 
schools, which of course will not occur every 
year, then the average per head comes down to 
8s. 9d.; and that sum closely agrees with the 
estimate made differently, which we put upon the 
estimates, that it is 8s. 3d. per head for the 
cost for the whole country. Therefore, I say 
that this isa proof that we are on the high road 
towards being self-supporting. I think if we do 
not go back in the way of salaries and certificate 
payments, in the course of 10 years the average 
cost will still further be very much reduced, I 
expect it to be reduced every year. 

4455. If, upon the whole, this progress upon 
the high road to self-supporting has brought us 
from an estimate of 15,000/. a-year to an estimate 
of 90,0002. a-year, may we not feel alarmed at 
the prospect of an advance,upon it ?—Not at all; 
I think it is a matter of congratulation. Itseems 
to be admitted by the French, and by other 
critics who are not over friendly to ourselves, 
that the expenditure has been very profitable. I 
think the Honourable Chairman himself has proved 
it on the occasion of a meeting at the art school 
at Exeter, when he showed that it was a very 
profitable investment for the manufactures of the 


country. Therefore, putting all things together, 
[ think it is a matter of great congratulation. 

4456. You consider the Museum to be an 
instrument of national education in art?— 
Strongly. 


4457. Ought it not, therefore, to be taken into 
the consideration of the expenditure which takes 


plac r that purpose i— It is so, as far as the 
examples are concerned. [f you like to include the 
whole cost of exhibiting, and divide that whole cost 


amongst those who get little fractions of good out 
of it—that is to say, the half million and odd of 
visitors (last year the number was more than 
700,000/.)—we should bring the average very 
much lower still. I do not know that that would 
be quite a fair way of stating it. No doubt some 
of the most valuable parts of the public instruction 
result from this museum. I think you can only 
reach the consumers by means of a museum of 
this kind, that is, the consumers who purchase 
the manufactured articles ; you cannot send them 
to school, you cannot teach them drawing, but 
you can give them a liking for what is good and 
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beautiful, and if you like to reckon 4}... 
students, my self-supporting statemer Wy 
show much better than it does already m Woy 
mention that the people who come to the 
are not by any means a purely me Uy 
public. At one time we induced a certyi nt 
to give us their addresses and say yw), "Nth 
came from; this was done in 1858 or 1859 thy 
think, out of 1,530 persons who gaye thrvtl 
dresses, 402 came from the country ,." 
from the provinces, the lowest numbe ly 
came from within one mile of the 
those that came beyond six miles we Uy 
whilst those living within one mile ms 
Museum were 114. We will take another 
figures; outof 1,636 in another case,384 
the provinces, 298 came from beyond 
and 117 only within one mile of the Mu ) 
If the Honourable Chairman will alloy 7 
not having occurred to me before to conside’! 
Museum a part of the school, I will uk ' 
what the average cost per head has been a . 
ing to the number of students at the school a 
together with the visitors to the museum, a; , 
as the students of the Schools of Art, It 
that, broadly speaking, it would give a Cost 
about 2s. per person. I beg leave to refey 
my evidence on the South Kensington Musg 
in 1860 (Ey. 581-4). » 

4458. Mr. hpi Supposing that there hy, 
been contained in that book no announcementiy 
the Department was not bound to find emyly, 
ment for students, do you think that they yo) 
have been so bound if they had said noi 
about it ?—Certainly not. 

4459. Therefore it is of no great importay 
whether it is there or not; it is merely ez aly, 
danti?—-It was ex abundanti. 

4460. The Honourable Chairman asked 1 
what would be the danger of reverting ty 
certificate system; do you think that the vew 
interest claimed by the masters, who are not 
vyants of the Government, is a very greatij 
stance of the danger ?-—I think so. (Mr. ki 
grave.) It has strongly impressed itself upont 
mind during the evidence, as a dangerous featur 
and one that ought to be done away with at om 
By having one set of masters paid upon cet 
cates, and another without them, we are liablet 
the difficulties which we had before, which 1 
duced the Government to do away with the py 
ment by salaries under the Board of Tra 
system. 

4461. (To Mr. Cole.) A master paid wp 
certificates would have a bounty on his lab 
compared with a master who was paid upon ty 
result system ?—Decidedly. 

4462, I suppose the fees are a fluctuatmg® 
uncertain payment, are they not 2—Yes. 

4463. Is not the word “ fixed,” which i 
been referred to, used in opposition to the fee 
—lIt is. 

4464. It did not mean that the thing was fit 
and would not be altered, but it meant that 
was fixed as compared with the fluctua 
amount of payment which the master recem 
from year to year ?—Yes. - 

4465. The amount was fixed so long a5)" 
to continue ?—Yes. 

4466. With regard to the words “ annual pif 
ments,” in the same way, the word “ann 
does not imply that it is to last for any nul 
of years that a man likes to receive it ?— 
ceive not. 
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4467. De 


ot it mean this, that for the year’s 
+ hall receive 0 much, and for another 
ou ‘¢ you continue, you shall receive so 
ig) 5 I read it. a 

Those masters are not servants of the 


468. are they ?—Certainly not; that is 


ernment, 


: iakeable. ; e bests 
tae ofore the claim which is now set up 
a q interest in the annual Government 
re ; :, made by persons not servants of the 
menby; 


ernment ?— es. < hat a dod ] 9 
470. Do you consider that a good precedent ! 
| sider it a very bad one, ‘ 

Ci ” B what considerations do you conceive 
te Kaley of an Art master is settled. With 
A i salaries in general, when a person 
Hised himself for wages for a’ salary, what 
es the amount he is to receive from his 
ay or ?—His value as a teacher. 

479. It is regulated by demand and supply, 
not ?—Y es. 4 

473, Is not that the case with regard to Art 
ters, as well as other people ?— es. 

174, The salary of an Art master is not regu- 
‘by the amount paid by the Government, 
by demand and supply ?—Certainly. 

475. Then it would seem that a certificate, as 
as itis an assistance, is rather an assistance to 
schools, and to the managers of the schools, 
1 to the masters ?-—F rom that point of view it 
st be so considered. 

476. Is it not so; if the master’s salary de- 
ds upon demand and supply, it does not de- 
}d upon who pays the salary, but the want 
re is for him, and the number of people there 
to compete with him for it?— Yes ; the in- 
e depends much upon the ability of the 
ter. 

477. If a very able master is required, there 
comparatively few people to compete for such 
pst, | suppose ?—Certainly. 

478. Is it a little error, therefore, in political 
nomy to represent it as if the withdrawal of 
certificate payment was a withdrawal of so 
hfrom the master’s salary ?—Certainly; I can 
ceive it possible that a master might be ren- 
ed so free in his operations that he would be 
y glad to have all the conditions withdrawn, 
the certificate money too. 

479, Supposing that the country were to un- 
bo the calamity of one-half of the present art- 
ters going off to Australia, would not the 
ander be able to get more for their salaries ? 
am afraid that the demand for art-instruction 
ot quite so keen as to be regulated by the 
s of political economy, as might be the case 
h other instruction. If the department. is 
ved to live long enough, I have no doubt 
that will be the result, but at present it is a 
‘ sa thing whether a School of Art is 
ed or not in a locality. 

#30. I ask whether this is not a fact, that 
© certificate payments have an effect favour- 
‘0 the masters, no doubt by inéreasing the 
ty of persons to employ them ?--Certainly. 
81. But that they have not the effect of in- 
sing the masters’ salaries by the whole or 
hing like the whole amount of such certificate 
hent ?--Certainly not. 

82, You have given the Committee the 
Ne of some of the improvements that you 
st. I want to know whether you consider 
there ought to be any absolute limit placed 
‘4 © payments made by the Government 
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with. teference to any other sum or any other 
net eration ?--I think it would be good State 
policy to say that a certain sum should be spent 
and no more. Le 

4483. T will illustrate what I mean from the 
primary branch. In the primary branch, what- 
not Srcced the amaeat oe te femnaion ms 
tions of that school ?—Yes, Ee RHPA TEE 

4484. Do you think that such a rule as that 
would be applicable to Schools of Art ?—It would 
be indispensable. 

4485. You have not mentioned it, I believe 2— 
Yes; I mentioned that the payments on the part 
of the Government should be regulated on the 
one hand by the amount of fees paid by the arti- 
zans, and that they should also He limited so as 
not to exceed a certain sum; that whatever the 
number of artizans in the school might be, it 
should not receive more than a certain amount, 
and I couple that with a condition that the locality 
must, as its part of the obligation, find the pre- 
mises rent and taxes free, without drawing upon 
the fees, 

4486. Putting the premises aside, would there 
be any objection to this rule, that no school 
should receive from the Government an amount 
larger than the amount of the fees and subserip- 
tions ?—I think it would be sufficient and better 
to say that it should not be larger than the fees of 
the artizans only; I do not think it ought to in- 
clude the fees which the middle classes pay. 

4487, Your paper contains that suggestion, 
does it ?—Yes; I have put the paper in. 

4488. Mr. Potter.| You have expressed an 
opinion that the Schools of Art might be 
thoroughly self-supporting, if the rents were 
paid ?—Yes. | 

4489. You have heard the opinions expressed 
by gentlemen from Glasgow, Sheffield, Manches« 
ter, the Potteries, Norwich, Paisley, and so.on: 
do you think, after the opinions expressed by 
those gentlemen, that there will be any chance 
of the managers undertakiug to pay the rents 
and keep up the schools ?—Yes, I think they will 
do so. I was rather inclined to agree with Mr. 
Wilson, that if the localities are put upon their 
mettle, and told that they cannot have the Schools 
of Art unless they find the premises, they will 
do so. 

4490. Can you cite any other opinion than Mr. 
Wilson’s in support of that view?—I have a 
strong instinctive belief that they will do that. 
(Mr. Redgrave.) They have provided themselves 
with buildings to a large extent already.—( Mr. 
Cole.) Everybody will make an effort once; and 
if they make the effort once to clear themselves 
of this incubus of annual rent, or mortgage, or 
what not, my impression is that they will clear 
themselves, and that they will get the buildings. 
Then I think that some localities will be induced 
to take up a rate. 

4491. You think that, notwithstanding the 
opinion which has been expressed, that the manu- 
facturers of those districts do not appreciate 
your art-teaching at all ?—I think the testimony 
generally has been that they are beginning very 
much to appreciate it. : 

4492. Have you any testimony to that effect 
from those places which I have named ?—Yes; I 
think every witness has admitted that the School 
of Art is of great importance for the improve- 
ment of the manufactures, and also given an 
opinion that he does not like to pay for it him- 
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self. I should like to give the Committee an taken at once. I believe, therefor, . 
‘nstance which is now occurring in illustration of growth of this system. I think that a { 
the power of self-efforts. With what might zans will pay much more for their Baste, ay, 
: : egg 


have been considered great mercilessness, 
the Department of Seience and Art turned 
off. the Female School of Art; it used for- 
merly to subsidise the Female School of Art, 
but. that school was thrown upon its own 
resources. Lord Granville, who is notoriously 
a great friend to Schools of Art, thought it 
necessary to turn the Female School of Art adrift 
from the subsidised system. People then set to 
work at once, and raised subscriptions, and bought 
themselves freehold premises; they happened to 
be very much interested in it, The mistress of 
the school is an energetic person, and she is now 
going to raise another 1,200/. to build herself a 
school-room; Ihave nodoubt, before twelve months 
have elapsed, she will have the 1.2002. she 
wants. 

4493, That is a matter of charity ?—It is very 
difficult in London to raise subscriptions for such 
objects, much more so than in a locality where 
there is a local feeling: there is no local feeling 
in London, so that if an energetic young woman 
can raise 1.2002 in London, without the aid of 
local. feeling, I think there are very few places 
where you could not once raise that sum; I 
should not mind trying it anywhere. 

4494. You suggested, I think, the raising of 
the fees in such cases ?—Yes. 

4495. Would you raise the fees of the artizan 
class ?—Yes. 

4496. Do you think that, in the districts that 
IT have named, it would be practicable to raise 
their fees ?—Yes; I have no doubt about it. 

4497. What warrant have you for saying that? 
—I have no doubt that if the artizan who. is 
likely to attend this school is earning, as he pro- 
bably is, not less than 20s. a week, and if the 
instruction be that which it most generally is, of 
a kind which is useful to him in his occupation, 
he would pay 1s. a week for it; I think he could 
pay that, and I think he would pay it. By some 
kind of unexplained process of reasoning, we be- 
lieve that he can only pay 6d. a week; and I 
dare say at the beginning, if you were to try and 
make him pay a shilling, he would demur to it a 
little, and perhaps: not attend; but I have no 
doubt, in the course of ayear or two, he would 
pay it. 

4498. Have you ever known the process of 
the demand ?—That, is 
assuming that the wkole thing was settled upon 
the basis of political economy, which it never 
was. The fee was arbitrarily settled at 6d. a 
week. Thisis a proof on my side; that when the 
instruction was given away it was not valued at 
all: the people would. not have That expe- 
riment was tried once at Somerset ; and 
when a fee was put on, more people came willing 
to pay the fee than came willing tohave instruction 
for nothing. The same thing occurred with 
regard to the examples. The Board of Trade 
offered that it would give 200/. worth of exam- 
ples about the year 1850 to aid elementary in- 
struction throughout the country, and my own 
impression is, that not a single application was 
made in answer to that announcement. But) as 
soon as the department was constituted, they 
determined: that everybody should pay 50 per 
cent. for their examples, and in the first year a 
very large amount was taken; I am certain. it 
was a great deal more than 200 /. worth that was 
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and I believe that the middle classes y, etn, 
a great deal more than they do at alin, Day 
system be judiciously administered, vit, 

4499, You are aware, perhaps, that th 
were fixed in Manchester before there , ® ty 
connexion with the Board of Trade ay 
were, I think it is time they were altereq "S 

4500. Do you think the managers of the 
have not had that under their consider ‘ 
time to time ?—I dare say they have, 

4501. Do you think that they are not t] 
judges of what rate of fees they could “ be 
district of that kind ?—I1 do not know, it it 
the old Schools of Design were so pauperised 
these annual grants, that they really ie. 
make an effort for their own salvation, TW 
made a promise that they would raise by 4 
scription, or begging, an amount equal 7 
Government Grant; but after the first Bit 
two, they never didso. 1 think they es 
had a fair chance. ‘te 

4502. Any sum raised for buildings, of coun 
must be raised by begging ?—L suppose ity 
be done as churches are built, and other thi 
of that sort. 

4503. Do you think that the public Would log 
upon this as a kind of charity ?—We all lug 
that Manchester made a great effort for the iF 
Treasures Exhibition; it entered upon a 
siderable guarantee for the spirit of the thing, aj 
I have no doubt they would do the same thi 
for the School of Art, if proper measures ye 
taken to induce them to do so, 

4504. Are you aware that Manchester maj 
a very great effort soon after that, and thatityg 
unsuccessful ?—I am afraid it was not propel 
set about. 

4505. Was not it inthe same hands as the di 
Treasures Exhibition ?—L think, to start by say 
that you willdo nothing unless you get 100,000] 
is not the way to make a success. If Ma 
chester had said we will do something for 20,000 
and then go on afterwards, I think they wo 
have got the money. 

4506. Do you not know that there was. 
position to buy a large collection of pictures 
14,000 J., and that the people would not find thi 
sum ?—Yes. 

4507. Do not you know that it was exhibit 
there for some months, and that it did notyi 
for the gas ?—That is a.reason why the Grover 
ment should buy it, I suppose. 

4508, With respect to rating ; do you think 
school could be otherwise than a free school, i 
were supported by rating ?—Certainly ; 1 seed 
reason at all why fees should not be paid thes 
Of course you would have a eraduated scaled 
fees; the middle classes wouhl pay as much 
you could make them. 
” 4509. Of course you are aware that the hb 
ries, supported by a rate, are all free 7— le 
am aware of that. Ido not. think that thata™ 
the principle much; it does not follow ti) 
school supported by a.rate must be altogetht! 
free school. 

4510. With 
School, I see that you. have there fixed § 
for the masters; why do you propose to 
that when you make the salaries paid to the 
ters in the country dependent on results, 
do not pay the masters any salaries 10 re 
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.,0 the public; the fees pay them; 
eit teaching spent of students who aint only 
twe pay eit own fees, but whom we support, 

ust pay for them 5 it is like a business. 
you Tha payment is strictly limited to teach- 
a ak kind ?—Yes, the payments to the 
OL 


vay f the school excellently as a local school, 
por 


He > How many artizans have you at South 
512. 


ensington, 


- Kthe analysis 1s stated in the return, 
ink t 


4513. 
tizans at es han f 
ould venture to say that we have a great num- 


we Taking the number of payments, that 
eae be so; taking the fees at 1,5002, 
Fi we number of pupils at 400 or 500, the 
ok must be 32 or 44. a-piece ?—Yes; but 


rage 
re y 81. a year; some female students espe- 


me pa 
mi That can admit of there being very few 
tizans, 1 should think ?—Almost all our night 
dents are artizans. My impression is, that 
o-thirds of the students in our school at South 
ensington are either artizans, or teachers, or 
ofessional students. — 

4516. Will you put in that statement, because 
» have no analysis of the South Kensington 
hool at all?—If I find that it is not put in, I 
|| put it in.—(See Appendix). 

4517, Mr. Cave.| Does not your evidence 
her go to show that it would be better to have 
| subsidy at all from the Government ?—You 
ean, | suppose, as direct payment for teaching. 
hink, if you want the poor schools to be taught, 
umust make a payment for that teaching. I 
ink you may absolutely do without payments 
th respect to the middle classes, and very nearly 
without payments in respect of artizans; but 
rou abolished your prizes, and medallions, and 
faminations, I think the Schools of Art would 
cline altogether. 

4518. You think that no subsidy is wanted 
rectly, but simply these indirect subsidies in the 
y of prizes for examinations, medals, and so 
th’—I think a system may be introduced 
adually which would dispense altogether with 
ect payments. I think at the present time to 
ruptly abolish direct payment would put many 
the schools in jeopardy ; but I think you could 
eee on until you abolished them ab- 
utely. 

#519. When you said that no school should re- 
ve from the Government more than the fees 
the artizans, you meant in the way of direct 
yment, did you not ?—Yes. 

#520, You consider that the payments of the 
ldle classes would support the school, if the 
yments of the artizans, together with the Go- 
ment aid, were not enough ?—Yes. 

1521, In South Lambeth we have been told 
t almost all the students are artizans; how 
ld you manage in such a case ?—South Lam- 
h must judge for itself about having its school. 
Dnot know why there should not be middle-class 
dents. at South Lambeth, considering how 
"It 1s to Kennington and that district. I 
ive the school there is ‘held in concert with 
‘ational School ; that may have something to 
vith it, The Metropolitan Schools of fist, 
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generally, are well supported by the m; 

classes, The school in Farlow ‘aa be ie sip 
neighbourhood, or there may be something local 
and peculiar in that case; I cannot tell what it 
may be. It must earn its money in its own way. 

4522. Of course the schools are the most use- 
ful which teach the greatest number of artizans ; 
would not you give a larger subsidy to such a 
school as that, than to one supported by the mid- 
dle classes ?-—Dealing with Lambeth, from an 
outside point of view, I think it ought to be an 
extensive teaching of poor schools, of which there 
are ‘an abundance, and for which there is a direct 
State payment; I think there ought to be that, 
besides the payment upon the artizans. I think 
the master would settle whether it would be re- 
munerative or not. 

_ 4523. You think that the payment of the ar- 
tizans, together with the payment upon the poor 
schools, would support that School of Art ?—I 
think so. 

4524. The School of Art:is notin concert with 
the National School at Lambeth, I believe ?—I 
think it has a great deal to do with it; the chair- 
man, Mr. Gregory, is the head of the National 
School; he promoted the building of this school. 

4525. I think the two are quite distinct?—I 
aim not quite so clear about it; they are upon the 
same ground; the same freehold. 

4526. You think that the more you charge 
within reason, the more the people will come to 
the schools ?—I think an increased charge would 
not discourage them at all. I think the less you 
can make Art education a charity, the more it 
will be appreciated. 

4527. On the whole, you think it is not quite 
the time yet to cast adrift these schools?—J am 
afraid not quite. 

4528. Mr. Edward Egerton.] Has your atten- 
tion been directed to the low estimation in which 
the medals are held in different parts of the 
country; some witnesses have stated that the 
students have declined to take them away ?—I 
have heard some complaints of that kind. On 
the other hand, I have some curious facts which 
go quite in the opposite direction. The depart- 
ment has attempted to substitute books for 
medals; and we have had remonstrances, from 
a class of students which you would consider 
to be very unlikely, against the change; they 
were the women students at South Kensington; 
they greatly preferred having a collection of 
medals, just as an agriculturist likes to have his 
string of medals or his row of cups.. The ladies 
preferred having the pieces of copper to books ; 
they did not like to have the rewards mixed up 
with objects of utility. (Mr. Redgrave.) All the 
masters want to have more medals, instead of 
less. ‘The evidence has gone rather to show a 
wish that we should increase our medals 
than otherwise. 

4529. Mr. Edward Egerton.| (To Mr. Cole.) 
That is not proved by the evidence before us, I 
think ?—By the masters it has beer. 

4530. Do you imagine that, if the Government 
gave as much as the fees of the artizans, and no 
more, you wouldever be able to find agood master? 
—Certainly; I do not think it would affect that 
question much, if at all. Of course, many of 
those masters consider that they are worth more 
than they get. 

4531. Waive you stated what led to the change, 
by which a good many masters were super- 

HH 2 annuated ? 
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annuated ?—It was in order to put the system 
upon a uniform action throughout. We had old 
salaried masters at that time. 

4532. Did you find any bad effects result from 
paying the masters a given salary ?—It was very 
costly, very unremunerative, and very unfair ; it 
led to jobbing. 

4533. Can you give us any particular instances 
in which any of those results happened ?—I 
think, in old times, many masters received 300/. 
a year who were not worth 300 pence. It was 
like a piece of Government patronage, which 
always goes to the bad, more or less. 

4534. Mr. Arthur Mills.| In answer to a 
question of an Honourable Member, you stated 
that the department had no hold upon the master 
in respect of the certificate; did you mean by 
that that the department could not prevent him 
resigning or leaving his appointment ?—Yes. 

4535. Does it amount to more than this, that 
they have the same hold, neither more nor less, 
than the Government have, upon any public ser- 
vant who receives his salary from monies voted 
by Parliament annually, and holds his office 
during good behaviour?—As you state the pro- 
position, I should say it has no more hold; but 
there is this difference, that a civil servant 
throughout gives labour for value received; the 
training master, on the contrary, is the recipient 
wholly, and gives no labour; you may have made 
an investment of 300/. or 400/. on a man who 
becomes something else altogether. 

4536. He may be giving value, may he not, 
while you are paying for him ?—No; or very little, 
at any rate; the question of the value of parish 
school teaching is not worth much. 


4537. In order to understand your answer in 
reference to the construction to be placed upon 
these minutes as to the undertaking which they 
involve, let me ask if you were told that you 
were to have an annual salary of 1,000/. a year, 
should you think that you had a salary for one 
year only, terminable at three months’ notice ?— 
It depends upon the duty I am called upon to 
perform, and the nature of the office I hold. 

4538. Supposing such words were expressed, 
either in writing or orally, and that those were 
the terms upon which you were offered your 
position, would not you think that they conveyed 
something more than an undertaking that you 
should hold that office on sufferance, liable, 

. 


whether vou held it with credit or the contrary, 
evicted at three m nths’ n tice from a 
superior officer ?— That altogether depends upon 
the precise case, and the circumstances. There 
are cases in which, of course, you do not expect 
to be dismissed at three months’ notice, but there 
are other cases of the contrary character. Most 
Fé he i } : ] : 
of the officers of the depart hold no appomt- 
: | : ; . i j j 
ment there at all ; they are paid by the nour, OF 


by the week, or by fees, in fact. 

4539. You spoke, in several answers which 
you gave, of the cases of those who were paid by 
monies yoted annually by Parliament. Is not it 
the case, that a very large number of public ser- 
vants are paid by monies voted annually by Par- 
liament, who are quite understood to hold their 
offices during good behaviour ?—Yes, a great 
number. 

4540. What is the distinction between this case 
and those cases ?—The first broad distinction is, 
that the masters are the servants of the local 
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committee, and not the Government t 
with; that is a broad distinction enough Dex 
4541. I mean with respect to the und 
which is given to them; the undertaking * At 
much the same as the undertaking of ot}; a Vey 
servants ?—I do not think the analoo pul 
maintainable between them. Sy is ata 
4542. How long ago was the Paligg, 
that we have been looking at, purchys aie 
should think that was purchased about mh 
1859. | 
4543. Has that been a work which }, 
in much demand with the manufacture 
aes rs 
with the patrons of Schools of Art; you ‘ny 
of it as having been used by Messrs, Me 
has it been sought for by others ?—]I think « 
has been, judging from what I have heard i 
sale for it. an 
4544. Should you say that, upon the wh 
the country has received full value in the 
provement of the taste of the country aq hi 
manufactures of the country for the eSneniid 
incurred in the purchase of works of that Link 
—I may be a partial witness, but I should e 
has had full value, and not only has it had ‘ 
value in the way of the use of these objects in 
I think we could sell the whole collection 
. > : Naty 
wrofit now. (Mr. Redgrave.) I think the |y 
Mr. Minton said that his orders for majo 
wares, after the Paris Exhibition of 1855, woul 
keep him three years in employment befor} 
could execute them. (Mr. Cole.) The may 
facture of majolica and that class of ware, 
cluding Palissy ware, may be said to have bes 
almost created in Messrs. Minton’s factory, throws, 
the influence of Schools of Art; I say th 
distinctly. Mr. Minton, himself, frequently 9 
mitted that. I need not trouble the Commity 
with the details. Certainly his introduction oj 
into Paris excited the hunger of the Frag 
people to such an extent that, from the top to th 
bottom of French society, they all bec 
smugglers to get it in, and, during the Paris ih 
hibition, the counters of the English exhibit 
supposed to hold nothing but woven fabrics, ver 
filled with this majolica ware. 
4545. Whatever retrenchments you wish 
see, to bring the country further on the roalf 
self support, you would not wish those retrent 
ments to bear upon our expenditure in the pit 
chase of objects of art for the schools ?— thi 
that would be a bad policy. 
4546. Mr. William Ewart.| That is whatyi 
call indirect assistance ?—Yes; I think itist 
most harmless and most indisputably useful pa 
of the public expenditure; it is not a wastel 
money, it is very profitable throughout. 
4547. You distinguish it from the more ditt 
assistance which you mentioned before 7—Yesi 
class the assistance under three grades; first, 
direct assistance in the shape of hard cash whi 
is offered ; secondly, assistance by means of 1H 
zes and medals; and thirdly, the indirect 3 
ance by works and objects of art: I consider tt 
last to be the most valuable. 
4548. Mr. Adderley.| You object, geu™ 
to Government’s returning to the system° I 
ing salaries to the masters of the local schoo 
Yes. 
4549. On the ground that it would leat 
waste of public money, the Government hit 
to pay for what is an inefficient system! 
and as being most unfair. 


™~s 
Q You 


¢ 
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4550. I unde 


tand you to say that, if the 
me. the lighting and cleaning, as 
Wor chools, the local schools would gene- 
a the master by fees?—No doubt; in 
u ag in the country, if the committee 
shoo the whole fees to the master, the 
g “id be very well satisfied, and you 
st masters. 
ul prs be the objection to simply 
» masters sent from the localities or 
to you for training, and keeping the 
» examples, and doing nothing more ? 
nink it would be too abrupt a transition; you 
a look forward to that. ae ; 
pul 9, Would there be any objection to coming 
450 : ultimately ?—None at all; but I think it 
ye be recommended at present, 
a Do not you think that the chief object of 
tT eau is, by examples, to elevate the 
rig: taste and the demand of the market?— 


ining th 
ming up 
seum f 


% 4, The manufacturers will work. to that 
nd, when it 1s raised, will they not ?—Yes. 
M555. Though you cannot expect the manu- 
eae to work beyond the demand, you have 
ty to create a demand for good things, and 

-y will supply them?—Y es, 

566. When the Government has, by exam- 
ns, raised the taste of the market and the de- 
ind, its chief object is to train masters to supply 
1; demand, is it not ?—Yes; I can even look 
ward to the time when the sy of masters 
py be given up. (Mr. Redgrave.) It has been 
rly given up, and the training for the first 
tifcate of the highest grade transferred to the 
yincial schools. ; ; 
4557. (Lo Mr. Cole.) I presume the sole object 
excuse that the Government can possibly have 
asking for public money, for the advance of 
rt, is, that it may be supposed, as the presiding 
dy of the country, to be capable of elevating 
e taste of the working classes ?—Yes, 

4558. You find that, generally speaking, public 
ants in this, as almost every other case, have 
ninished the private subscriptions?—Yes; I 
ink it is an impossible system, making the one 
ng upon the other. i 
4559. But that if the country were to with- 
aw from many parts of its present expenditure, 
ying still for what is its special purpose, those 
ivate subscriptions would revive again ?—I 
ink, with respect to private subscriptions, ex- 
pt to the extent of providing the buildings, 
dpaying the taxes, there need be very little 
‘al subscriptions. I should be sorry to see local 
bscriptions every year; I think they would be 
her mischievous than otherwise. 

4560. Even now, do you consider that any aid 
required from Government for building grants ? 
Yes; I think the building grant is very useful, 
d has been so upon every occasion; it has 
sed a better and much more suitable building 
be erected than otherwise would have been 
ecase. Not mentioning localities, which might 
objectionable, I could give instances where a 
tall grant of 3002 or 4002, with the sort of 
vice which the department is able to give in 
anting that money, would have saved a school 
bm being an abortion. There are two or three 
ses which I could mention; Leeds, for example, 
ch T referred to before. I believe the Leeds 
hool will be a great deal better for the 300/., 
Heer 500/. it will get from Government than 
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it would have been without it. I think it will be 
an advantage to Leeds, and for the promotion of 
art-instruction, that the expenditure should take 
place there, though if Leeds were quite appre- 
ciative enough, and knew all about the matter 
well enough, they would be content to take 
good advice only. If they would do as well 
without Government aid, so much the better, 
but they will not. 

4561. Chairman. | The obvious way for Go- 
yernment to raise the taste of the country in Art 
is By furnishing good models in the first instance? 
—Yes. 

4562. Having raised the taste, it may usefully 
train masters to meet the demand ?—I think so. 

4563. It has been stated that medals in great 

numbers have been earned, and not even asked 
for; are you aware of that fact?—I am not at all 
aware of that fact. 
_ 4564, We had evidence from Mr. Hollins, that 
in the Potteries there were a considerable number 
of medals that had been won as prizes, but were 
considered of so little value that the winners had 
not even claimed them?—It may be so there. I 
should connect that with there being too many 
schools in the Potteries. 1 do not think it is 
generally the case. 

4565. Do you conceive, generally, that medals 
in this country are a useful mode of stimulating 
study, even supposing there is no money value 
attached to them ?—Certainly. Prizes stimulate 
agriculture, which is more cultivated than art, 
and would seem to want less stimulating. (Mr. 
Redgrave.) The medal in our case is given to 
stimulate all parties in the State to take a good 
sound course of instruction; if it were not for 
them the masters would be teaching the same 
slip-slop course they used to teach formerly. 

4566. (To Mr. Cole.) I can conceive anybody 
being anxious to get a medal to which a money 
value was attached; but do you think that the 
students in schools in the country would compete 
for medals merely as an honorary mark of suc- 
cess ?—Certainly. (Mr. Redgrave.) I must say 
that my views are different to Mr. Hollins’s. I 
am not aware that medals, generally, have not 
been eagerly sought after, or not taken when 
awarded. The Royal Academy medals have no 
money value, but those medals are very hardly 
fought for. 

4567. Mr. Bruce.| Have not you direct testi- 
mony of their being highly valued ?—We have 
direct testimony of their being much sought after ; 
the masters are wishing us to increase them. One 

view of this question has, I think, not come out. 
By the new minutes we have left the masters 
pretty well as free as it is possible to be. Sup- 
posing the master has a class open on three even- 
ings in the week for artizans, at 6d. a week, and 
if there are 100 students of any class in the 
school, he has no need to do anything else. All 
the time beyond these three evenings is at his 
own disposal, and he can charge what fees and 
adopt what course he pleases: It seems, therefore, 
that the masters are pretty free. In regard to 
parochial schools, there has been great complaint 
that the parochial schools do not pay the 5. 
Under the new minutes the master has no need 
to teach them unless they come and offer to pay 
51, or 6d. a school, for instruction; therefore, 
he is quite free in that respect. The new 
minutes have not been sufficiently studied by 
the masters, or they would find that they who 
HH 3 "are 
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are educated at State expense are competing 
with the drawing masters of the kingdom in 
buildings partly constructed by State assistance, 
with cxamples on which the State has paid 
40 per cent.; the State giving prizes and re- 
wards liberally, inspecting and examining their 
students, and aiding the school with 10s. and 
10/. bonuses; the only requirements on the part 
of the Government being to keep open a class in 
the evening on three nights a week, at 6d. a 
week, and to have 100 students in the school. 
They can do what they like with the rest of their 


time. (Mr. Cole.) One of the mastey, i 
he had no private teaching; but, in fay ll 
1002. a year from a college to which ag bey 


commended by the department, Way, 
4568. Chairman. | Do youmean My R 

"atk: 

(} 


— Yes. 

4569. Are you aware that he hag t 
year, but only 802. from Dulwich Colle it 
4570. Mr. Bruce.| Do you wish to\,;)\ 
thing to the evidence you have giy,,. % 
© ’ . Sliven? . 
(Mr. Cole handed in several Papers,—y;-\\ 
e4 
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PAPER handed in by the Rev. R. Gregory, 18 April 1864. 


Senne 


ANALYSIS of the Occupations of the SrupEnts attending the Scuoon of Art 
at Lambeth, during the Year 1863. 


Be GT ORAS SRR WRG Tigges ae paneer 
Number 
OccUPATION, of ReEMaRKs. 
Students. 
Architects - - . “ 7 - 8 * 
Builders : :. if u \ ts 20 “ This List is an imperfect return, 
and contains only an approximate 
Bricklayers - == Se 7 * Statement of the occupation of 
our Students. 
Clerks - - - = 2 : - 1l 
Carpenters and Joiners - - - - 27 * 
Engineers - - - - - - 32 
Lithographers - ° - : - 9 
Plasterers and Modellers - . “ 5 
Stone Carvers and Masons ~- - < 12 half* 
Teachers - - - - - - 66 
Wood Engravers and Draughtsmen - 6 
Potters - - - ~ - = - 2 
Glass Work = - - ° - - 6 
Sculptors = - - : : - | 4 
Art Students - - - - - 9 
Wood Carvers and Painters - - - 8 
Printers and Readers = - - - 3 
Die Sinkers and Jewellers  - - - 3 
Writers of Sign Boards - - - - 3 
Other Trades - - - - - 9 Lighterman, Confectioner, Tailor, 
Hatter, Zinc Workers. 
Youths not yet in Trades - ° - 90 half * 
Female Class, Occupation not known = - 30 
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* 145 Learning Mechanical, or Architectural Drawing. 
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PAPER handed by Mr. J. Sparkes, 12 May 1864. 


Comparison of Payments made to the Masters of the LAMBETH ScHoor, 
of Art, under the Old and under the New Minutes of the DEPARTMENT of 
ScIENCE and ArT. 


1861-2. 


O.p System. New System. 

Se Se ee ee ee 
6 woe : £.-8 od, 
4 | Certificates - - - - oy 120 = 1 | National Medallion - - - 2°10... 

2° Medals (3 varde - - - ‘ 
g | Prize Students - q g thm . @ 23 | Medals (28 awarded) 23 i 
12 Extra Stages : - - - 12) ae ww 

13 Children at 3s. - - - - yee 

gs | Do. in Groups 2 and 6 + - - 4<. 
ip | Celgene ae, ~~ Le Te | od Grade Papers (99 awarded) -| 25 - ~ 
6 | Pupil Teachersat 30s.- - - ie 13 |-Children at2e.- + = > Bie 
19 | Children at ls. - - . ‘ i 
4 | Pupil Teachers at 20s. - - 4 = 
Report - . . - - 10 - - 
8215 - 
Loss to Master - - - - 3 2 - 
£.| 8517 - £.| 8517 - 


Manager’s Account. 


8 Prize Students - - 2 | Local Scholars receiving 6d. per 
child on 1,818 children - - 5 9 - 
3 | Art Pupil Teachers - 
Loss to Managers - - - -| Sil - 
| £ 68 -- - 


Fees Received by the Master. 
Artizan Class - - - -| 3411 38 


Morning Class  - - ° - 


Total receipts by Fees - ~ 68 5 = 


Total receipts from Department 85 17 - 
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nn AN i erie neem 
ComPARISON of Payments made to the Masters of the Lambeth School of Art, &c.— continued. 
een MINA NRE eA AE 0 Roa earn 


1862-3, 


Ox.p SysTEeM. New System. 


ee a ee 
La.) d 

4 | Certificates, head master =— = 16 | Medals (23 awarded) - ~~ i ae 

4 | Certificates, modelling master - 4 | Medals in extra stages - - ~~ ho 

9 | Prize students - - 5 2 | Medals in stages of groups 2 and 6 1, 
77 | Children at 3a - - 61 | Children at2s, 9 - < ms e oe 
55 | Children at2s.  ~ mals 71.| Childrenatls. - - - -f a ee 
g | Pupil teachers at 308. - — - 35 | Second grade papers (71 awarded) - 1710 - 

7 | Pupil teachersatll. - - - i ae 


Report- - = ss «. - | 10 


Loss to Masters - - S81 8 - 


Manager’s Account. 


ize students = - 3 | Local scholars receiving 6d. per 

eae child on 2,960 children - - £. PA as 
2| Prize renewals’ - - - 

3 | Art pupil teachers - ws 


Gain to Managers - 


Fees received by the Masters. 


Artizan class - s - ° $8 3 8 


Moraing class = - = ° SiS: I 


Total receipts by fees - - - 89 6 9 


* Total receipts from department - | 146 11 - 


oo 


£. | 23517 9 


a ee 


* This sum was reduced to 1391. 3s., as the children in poor schools were paid on according to one of the new Minutes 
which came into operation in January 1863, 
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Comparison of Payments made to the Masters of the Lambeth School of Art, &e.—continueg 


Re PE 


1863-4. 
—— Teiesie a ne cee Ree kr i tt 
£. 8. a. £. 8 d. 
4 | Certificates, head master . - 40 - - 17 | Medals (30 awarded) - - * 
4 | Certificates, modelling master - 40 - -~ 8 | Medals in extra stages - - - oo . 
8 | Prize students - - - $2 - - 3 | Medals in certificate groups - - io 
ite Children at 3s,each - . - 1 - - 52 | Second grade papersatl0s.(114taken)} 26 _ _ 
147 | Childrenat2s. each - - : 1414 - 174 | Children at2s. - - ° : aS 
Say 9 | Pupil teachers at 308s.each - - i3i0 « 73 | Children atls. - “: . - | 313 . 
Say 7 | Pupil teachers atl. - - - ‘oO 
Report - - - - - - Loe =)... 
en, 
£, 9011 . 


Loss to Masters - . 64 13 


Manager’s Account. 


8 | Prize students - - - - 8 - = 3 | Local scholars receiving 6d. per 

| child on 2,960 children - &. 74. . 
4 | Renewals - - - . - 4-- canst Fo 
3 | Art pupil teachers - - . 60 - - 

72 - - 

| Gain to the Managers - 2-- 

| £.| 74 - - 


Fees received by the Masters. 


Artizan class, say - - ° ° 48 2/6 
Morning class, say - - ~ 58 11 3 

| Total receipts from fees - - - 101 13 9 
] 4ie 


m must be 1 duc d to 1467. lls., as payments have been made under the new Minutes on children in poor 


John Sparkes, Head Master. 
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AppiTIon to Mr. J. Sparkes’ Evidence, 21 April 1864. 


In Answer to Question No. 1402, I beg to append the followin 


Statement, accordine 
to the last Returns :— 5 . Ing : 


5 Masters have taken - - - - ~~ 5 certificates, 
18 ” » z . 4 iy | 
40 ” 9 ‘o * 5 oe a. 


—_— 


ToraL - 63 Masters who hold 3 certificates, and upwards. 


33 


+) 


—— 


ee 


Appendix, No. 4. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. J. Sparkes, 23 May 1864. 


No. 1. 
Cory of Cerriricats for Second Group, granted by the Board of Trade. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


CERTIFICATE ror ArT INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council for 
Trade hereby certify, that Jonathan C. Thompson came before the appointed examiners as 
a candidate for a Certificate of competency to give instruction in those stages of art which 
are classed as the Second Group; and having submitted the works required in each stage 


of that Group executed by himself, was duly passed, after a full examination in the various 
subjects enumerated below. 


Second Group—Painting, with Examination in Styles of Art:— 


Stage. Stage. 
11. Painting ornament from flat examples 15. Painting compositions as studies of 
or copies : colour in oil, tempers, or water-colours : 
(a) In monochrome; (0) In colours 22. Elementary design: 
12, Painting ornament from the cast: (a) Studies treating natural objects 
ornamentally. 


(2) In monochrome; (6) In colours. (6, c) Ornamental arrangements to fill 


inti : 1 chrome and i 
14. Painting (general) direct from na- GAY OR APONES 113. INGRHOREYEIS, : ANG 


ai colour. 
; (d) Studies of historic styles of orna- 
(a) Flowers; (6) Landscapes. ment. 
Annual value attached to this Certificate Examined 11th day of July 1855, and 
for the Second Group, 107. passed, 
: Rich. Redgrave, 
Lyon Playfair, Secretary. Art-Superintendent. 
Certificate granted. 
Stanley of Alderley, 


President of the Board of Trade. 
No. 5. 


This Certificate is limited to the executive power acquired, and to general attainments in 
art. ‘The Committee of Council are aware that there are other qualifications not less 
,ecessary to the successor of a teacher of art, but of the possession of which no proof can 

¢ given by the candidate at his examination. Their Lordships have therefore provided, 
as & means of encouragement, that the progressive working of the school under his in- 


struction shall be recorded ;and the facts may be ascertained upon application to the 
epartment, 
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App. No. 4. 


No. 2. 


Cory of a CertiricarTe of the Sixth Group, granted by the Committee of Counc 
0 
Education. : 


ComMITTEE OF CoUNCIL ON EpucaTION—SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMEy? 


CERTIFICATE FOR ART INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s. most Honourable Privy Couneil o, 
Education hereby certify, that John Sparkes came before the appointed examiners ag , 
candidate for a Certificate of competency, to give instruction in those stages of art which 
are classed as the Sixth Group; and having submitted the works required in each stage of 
that Group, executed by himself, was duly passed, after'a full examination in ‘the various 
subjects enumerated below. 


Sixth Group.—Technical Instruction : 
Architectural:Drawing: 


Pxamined 3d day of March 1858, 


Annual value attached to this°Certifi- 
and passed. 


cate for the Sixth Group, 10/7. 


Rich. Redgrave, 


Henry Cole, 
Inspector-General for Art. 


Secretary. 


Gascoine Salisbury, 
President of the Committee of Council on 


Certificate granted. 
Education. 


This Certificate is limited to’ the executive power aéquired, and to general attainments 

The Committee of Council are aware that theré are other qualifications not less 

> the success of a teacher of art, but of the possession of which no proof can be 

andidate at his examination. Their Lordships have therefore provided, 3s 

means encouragement, that the progressive working of the school under his instruc 
and the facts may be ascertained upon application. 
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No. 3. 


py of a CERTIFICATE of the 2nd Group, granted by the Committee of Council on 
Education, since the new Minutes have been issued. 


Co 


ComMITTEE OF CouncrL ON Epucation—Scrence anv ART DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE FOR ART INSTRUCTION. 


The Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council on 
Education hereby certify, that John T. Short came before the appointed examiners as a 
candidate for a Certificate of competency to give instruction in those stages of art 
which are classed as the Second Group ; and having submitted the works required in each 


tage of that Group, executed by himself, was duly passed, after a full examination in the 
one e numerated below. 


Second Group—Painting, with Examination in Styles of Art. 


Stage. Stage. = 

1]. Painting ornament from flat exam- 15. Painting compositions as studies of 
ples or copies: (a) In monochrome; (4) In | colour, in oil, in tempers, or in water- 
colours. colours. 


22. Elementary Design : 


12, Painting ornament from the cast, in (a) Study of natural objects treated 


monochrome. 


ornamentally. 
14, Painting (general) direct from na- ee its of ornamental arrange- 
aa (d) Study of historic styles of orna- 
(a) Flowers; (2) Landscapes. | ment. 
Certificate granted. Examined Ist March, 1864, 


Henry Cole, Secretary. Rich. Redgrave, Inspector-General of Art. 


Robert Lowe, : 


Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education. 
No. 69. 


The holder of the Certificate is entitled to receive payments on the results of the art 
instruction given by him in Schools of Art in connexion with the Science and Art 
Department. 

This Certificate is limited to the executive power acquired, and to general attainments 
in art. The Committee of Council are aware that there are other qualifications not less 
necessary to the success of a teacher of art, but of the possession of which no proof can be 
given by the candidate at his examination. Their Lordships have therefore provided, as 
4 means of encouragement, that the progressive ree of the school under his instruc- 
tion shall be recorded ; and the facts may be ascertained upon application. 
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CERTIFLCATES. PRIZE STUDENT SH jp 


AN ABSTRACT of Answers from Masters of ScHooLs of Arp sent : 
i ly 


hic ia 1 tH 
‘RET bat ; ——_ 
rie 1, 2. 3. 4, 5 
+ iy if : vs 
_-. \, Q - 
es Weg SN = 3 Es tof S 5 See Seam | E7ORes. | Poses a Re 
; ‘ oR e-e en a@ eSQaag =| ete BSrasatags OF 
| iE a CESSES we ef @ Soo 8s | Be ee os Es” aSse ‘ 
Bape sececte| $388 | suas |2eteieaceees| b 
Ue hicge So e82s| Eose | pEBEt |Eaw ese Sessgee| sk 
bi Bie | \SeebSes| Soe | “£952 |\sktee, | SBE Ease + 
He gs SPSL U Sel SShe | ohEPE [So SSlogkesas| 3 
aM eSeesbetl S508 | se 38 |2oSeeel Se. 8058) 8 
rad Sec hass| S8od | SS ag | eheseT seswree, fs 
ty j-, B® &S Bo} oh HO > oF |-s 3s o Te gers =| g 5 E ot 
Bt pSSBT aS) S8SR | Se ahs (AS BRE“ essay ee| eh 
i \SeeneSE| S530 | 88 5a8 | seas eelSoSseee| fH 
1 : . 3 |e oe Sa 2a Son : 3 / = bot 
i |RSa2oooo) Aaed RRA RS Pasta s|RARGaSas Stig 
0.5 = 2 = ——— = ) ae a eee ee oe 
; 
fe it 1. Aberdeen. - - - | Cleland, Peter - - | aye |} = Layali +/2.- |] - | =— | srq aye] 4 AYO =) ae 
ir i! 2. Andover - - - | Ryles, George - -4 aye fms fr aye} -}o- | - | -|{ = aye] -—4 — fr oaye = he : | 
te 3. Basingstuke - . | Ryles, George - “jaye faye + Ve) ther | =] =) 8 |aye| -| -| aye eas s : 
At i: 4, Bath - 4 " - | Hill, John - - =f aye fish + LOA%ela — |---| = -| - Jaye! -| =) aye} =} S| ‘s |" 
‘ey 5. Birkenhead - - | Bentley, J. . - | aye —{ - aye]. -| -|[- -| + Jaye| —-| —} aye} -} Slog 14 
| 6. Birmingham - - | Not answered. fae af ef se] efe} eo] =] 4 m4 Rt eb 4+ eb Ye} 
| i Bolton” ~| -| - | Walker, J.W.| =, =| aye | mh — payela=|—— [b= | -| tel 8yet m4 -doeye to eee a 
} #¢ t: 8. Boston ~ - - | Howard, V. - a aye | — | - ,ayel —her |] |} -| = jaye} -| - | aye| -| a 4 
AE: 9. Bridgwater - - | Davis, James A. - - | ave =|] +/aye] @i/-- b= | = |-~| ayes - + = ore = a a |b 
% 10, Brighton - - . | White,John :- - | aye -~| -—'\aye| =| -| — | -| rJaye}) -| —} aye ~ { * hb aye ; 
11, Bristol . = - | Nicholls, A. + - | aye =| — aye) -|.-] - -| mj - -|- - bee Ea 
12, Bromsgrove - -/| Not answered. - =| =|) sj]— i= -{| —| —-} -]-- 4 idee oe | te 
13, Burnley - - “ Hale, Robert - ~| aye | = - Aly | = |= -| 7 ~lnoi = Wea }fo ee % ‘ 
14, Cambridge - ~ | Wood, Daniel - - | aye hb = | syeh,- | fot ein -~\nois koa bee ka Lia 
15, Carlisle | - - - | Lees, Herbert - -| aye | —| - .ayel.-|-| - | =] typaye} — + = praye Wiig aye > 
16, Carmarthen ~ - | Hosford, F. F. - -| aye | —|, - aye) -|,-} -— | =| s paye| -—} = Pp Bye | =} = faye | 4 
17. Carnarvon -| .| Rowland,J.C. -.. ¢| 8ye |} -) > ;8¥ele- | — | = | =| - }aye| =| =) aye} -| - abel 
18. Cheltenham = - | Knight, James P. . -~ fief ele] s]-]}- ee) ae Le dee =] eae fis 
19. Chester - - -| Not answered. Pie Los | ue fe fel eb ee =) bs eee } 
20. Cirencester - - | Miller, James - -| aye, —j — |ayel — jon] — i] =] typayer — fm praye bee La 
21. Clonmel - - - | Fraser, Edward - -| aye | -—| -—!aye| -| -| —| -—] ~-paye| -—} —]}~aye oe ha ee 
22, Coalbrookdale - -| Not answered. e fi-} =| ab es] fe fed ml eee Pele Some. |} | 
23. Cork - . - | Brenan, James - -| aye | —| - {aye} -| -| — |] =] = -paye| -—} - }-aye ee il 
24, Coventry - - - | Anderson, J. - $e 8¥8. | og > | BP ba Tt |S [i -| - }aye; —} — |} aye - | =|} -aye.|. 
25. Darlington - | Elton, Samuel -... -| aye | —}. - | ayelor| - | — |) -[ 7 )aye| -} |. aye |} =| =| ayo | J 
26. Devonport - = - | Holmes, T. - - = eyes) —[> = | aye a] = |e —| = jaye) -| = aye = |=} aye-|id 
27. Dublin ~ - - | Healy, James - - | aye -~| —);aye| -}| -| - —}|—- jaye) -}- aye ) Ag + le 
28, Dudley - - - | Sturtevant, Charles T. - | aye —=j,—- | Bye -| <}i—]) =] 2 aye| - | — |, aye |- —|-= | aye. 
29. Dundee - - - | Kennedy, John - -|.aye | -+).-| ayel -| -— |] =| = goaye) - | — jaye | - | — | aye 
30, Durham - - - | Newton, George H. -| aye | —}|.-— | aye|.-| - ee be Laye| —| —| aye |---| - aye | « 
31. Edinburgh - - | Hodder,C. D. - ~ | aye -| -|.=| no} - li — |) =| ~ ] aye|- = |= | aye |-= |-> aye. « 
32. Exeter - - - | Birkmyer, James B.. - | aye | -j.-| aye|,.-| - li- | —| -jaye| -}i| aye| -|- aye | «| 
33. Glasgow - . - | Wilson, C. H.,Greenlee, | aye | - 7 aye) -| -/|- |] -] - paye|-- |= aye - | = faye | « 
|  R., Bonner, A. ) | 
34. Gloucester - - | Kemp, John - - | aye —|.-—|aye| -|o-m] - -| —|aye|.-|--—]| aye |--|-= } ayei 
35. Greenock - - - | The Master dead. ~ | —-}| -| -|[--] - | - -| -]| -|--|-- /+= = ~ |. 
36. Halifax - ~ . Ryan, Cc. - - - | aye —| -—j/ayel-}| -|- ~| (oy aye}- 4 |---| aye | —|—- |} aye, - 
37. Hanley - - - | Carter, Jas., Protat, H. | aye - — | a¥@lo |] = f=] | boa = I aye | —| — | aye) - 
$8. Huddersfield - -| Smith, Vi -.* aye|_— | —|] |) —) jeofaye|-— [-— jo 8¥@ [——)] — pe 8 
39. Hull - - - - i » W. EB. . ~ ave oe | | me | ia —- jaye —|—-— |. aye - oe - | 
40. Ipswich - - - | Griffiths, W.T. - =i 2 -~| - |ayelne | -| —| -|- laye| -—|-- | aye | aolt oe aye | 
41. Kidderminster - - | Kennedy, Joseph ‘ - — | aye|.- | - | —-|- - aye| -| = aye ont} | nd EBTP 
42. Lancaster - - - | Gilbert, Herbert - - | = -| —-/|no}/ -| =—Jj =] - aye | - — | aye mh} wee 1-898 + 
43. Leeds - - - | Smith, Walter - - | - - /aye} -/| -j - -i|- | aye -| - aye ey || (Ge - | 
44, Limerick - - - | Brophy, N. A. - - - —- |aye| -—j| —| - a | im’ Lave|ca —| aye vel! Lame aye + 
45. Lincoln ~ . - Taylor, E. R. - =». a _ - | aye - = a he * aye = ow - = a ~ | n0 
if = PR = - = “ = a — — a it oo | ea " 
47, Liverpool, 8. D. - . ae ee ae ee eee PS 
48. Llanelly_ - - = Hosford, F. F. - . yi aye| - dl. = Niel, = lave| - = aye | -| - aye | * 
49. Macclesfield - - | Stewart, George - - ~ ee esd ke ot ieee aye oe — | aye ee ee 
50. Manchester - - | Muckley, W.J. - »i aye | - -jaye| -| =| - ait tb ie) =o 1| 2aue Sil loa? + fi 
51. Metropolitan Schools, | Gann, Miss - - | aye | - -| —|no| —.| — | No Ps | aye | =m | ae | QyO Pe] see? + | 
Bloomsbury. | ) | ) ee 
52. Finsbury - - - | Williamson, J. B, ~ { aye -| —| aye} -| - Jaye} -j - om || et ne ope eet ees 7 9 
53. Lambeth - - - | Sparkes, John - - | aye | -—|.-|aye| -| - | ye| -|- aye| —-| -—| aye| -| - Fira 
54. St. Martin - - - | Casey, W.L. - - | aye look - | aye; -| =| | wt = jaye] -— | o= aye | -| - ah 
55. St. Thomas, Charter- | Clack, Thomas - - | aye —} —| —|no! —/|aye!] = | -/no|} - - |}No| - alll 
house, 3 | 
56. Marylebone - -| Clarke,C.M. - -~| aye | -| - ‘aye| ~| —/aye| -|- ) -|mo| —| aye -| = = i 
; 57. Spitalfields - - | Mills, Samuel F. - - | aye - - |aye| -| - a = a sae = 1 lee iat 
eM 58. Westminster - - | Burchett, E.S. - -| aye | —! —jaye; -| -| aye -| - |aye| —| -| aye| - | - | aye 
a 59. Newcastle-under-Lyme | Bacon, J. P. - -} aye | —{ —jaye) -| -] - |] =| = aye) -{ -{ aye| -—| — | Se), 
i 60. Newcastle-upon-Tyne | Way, W. Cousens -| aye | —| —/aye| -|] -]| - -~| + jaye] -| -| aye} +] = aye | ° 
th 61. Norwich - - - | Cochrane, Robert - faye | -—— -—j|aye] =| -—|'— |. -—| = | aye! - aye | =| — | el. 
MF 62. Nottingham - - | Not answered. - | - -|- ~| -| - -| = -|—-| = - = | = oll 
‘a 63. Paisley - - ~-| Stewart, William ee ee ee ee om tied Waite G4] Oe el Se | aye |.” 
tt, oe 64. Penzance - - - | Not answered, a “| =-| =e te fo-le fs - bs = = oH 
1) 65. Preston - - - | Gilbert, Herbert - - “aye f - |= -|-- | no]-- |= ~ |%» |aye|°—|S—-| Bye |~ = |= aye | 
rf 66. Reading - « -| Havell,C.R. - «| aye |-+|S-|f@ye} -|o-|] - | -|= | aye! -—|e-)) aye ft | Se + || 
67. Sheffield - - - | Sounes, W.H.,Legge,L. | aye -_ ~|jaye| -|%=|]— | =|. oi) =| ~ =| - al 
68. Southampton - «| Baker, W. J. - _ =! aye - —|aye|'-|'- | | '=| = | aye| '- | ‘=|| aye Wi] =e A 
69. Stirling ~- - - | Baker, L. - - . - no|| -—|| — | noij.- | -—-|| -—| = ||aye| - | - | no |= Yi 
70. Stoke-upon-Trent - | Rice, Silas - - ‘ Late | | tee |] Ce | | Cael] || Se SS ct] act | ee f ol) = 4 
71. Stourbridge - - | Yeats, G. P. (Not answered.) | - eed - 7 -| = ~ =| = i 
72. Stroud ad - = | Kemp, John - -| aye Se -|aye| - = ” —\| -— | eye; — || = aye -| = aye | 
73. Taunton + - - | Gunn, Archibald -| ‘aye | -| -|aye| -| -| = -| - jaye} -| —| aye| =| = aye |; 
74. Truro - 7 - | Griffiths, Richard - | aye - — jaye! - ae: -| - |aye| - = aye | = ay? 3 
75. Warminster (see An- | Ryles, George - -,{ aye | =| —|eye| - ay fe -|- laye} -| - aye a | meg OF 
dover,) . lal 
76, Warrington - - | Thompson, J.C. - - aye | —| -—jaye) -| -]| - | =| = |aye| ~| =| aye |--+= aL: 
77. Waterford - - | M‘Cloy, Samuel - -| aye | -| - Jw | -| =f =] =] = laye| -| -| aye 2 'F ed 
78. Wolverhampton - - | Sturtevant, C. T. -| aye | - -~l{aye} -| -|- - - jaye}; -| - aye -|- aye 
79. Worcester - : - | Not answered. } —- | —}| =—]> | }-|- a te ee ee aw} = as 
80. Yarmouth, Great - | Brophy, P. Be + =| aye | —| -—|ayel -| -| = ~|-— |aye) ~| —| aye} =| = aye 
81, York : - - | Swallow; Jolin C. =| aye | -| —|sye| — / -|- -| — | aye) —| —| aye ~|- / - 
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1. Aberdeen - - - 
2. Andover. - - - 


Basingstoke - - 
Bath - - ~ - 


5. Birkenhead - - 
6. Birmingham _ - = 


Bolton - - - 
Boston = - - 


Bridgwater - - 
Brighton - - - 
Bristol - - = 
Bromsgrove - - 
Barnley — - = j 
Cambridge - - 
Carlisle - - 7 : 
Carmarthen - - 
Carnaryon - - = 
Cheltenham . = 


Chester ~ - - < 


20. Cirencester - - 
91. Clonmel. - - 2 
22. Coalbrookdale - - 
23. Cork - - = 
24, Coventry - - - 
25. Darlington « - 
26. Devonport = - 
27. Dublin - J rf 
28. Dudley. - - = 
29. Dundee- - - . 
30. Durham - “ - 
31.,Edinburgh - - 
32. Exeter ~ ~ - 
33. Glasgow. - - e 
84. Gloucester - - 
35. Greenock - - - 
36. Halifax - - - 
37. Hanley- - - - 
88. Huddersfield - - 


ae. Pa 


Leeds > ? 


Limerick - = - 
Lincoln - - - 
Liverpool, N.D. - 
Live 8. D. - 
Metropolitan. Scb S. 


Bloomsbury. 


Finsbury - x ‘i 
53. Lambeth - - ‘ 
54. St. Martin - - - 


St.. Thomas, Charter- 
house. 


Mary lebone - a 
Spitalfields — -sv0 - 
Westminster a F 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


61. Norwich - - a 
62. Nottingham a - 
63. Paisley - - - 
64. Pehizanee - - - 
65. Preston - - - 
66. Reading - - : 
67. Sheffield - - ~ 
68. Southampton - - 
69. Stirling. - - n 
70. Stoke-upon-Trent = 
71. Stéurbridge 7 = 
72. Stroud - ° = 
73. Taunton - - - 
74. Truro . a “ 
75. Warminster (see An- 
dover. ) 
76. Warrington . ~ 
77. Waterford . x 
78. Wolverhamptcn - . 
79. Worcester - © ~- 
80. Yarmouth, Great - 
81, York ~ : - 


Cleland, Peter - ~ 


Ryles, George _- - 
Ryles, George - : 
Hill, John - - - 
sentley, J. - - . 


Not answered. 

Walker, J. W. - - 
Howard, Vv. - - 
Davis, James A, - - 
White, John - - 
Nicholls, A. - - 
Not answered. 

Hale, Robert - - 
Wood, Danie} - ~ 
Lees, Herbert - - 
Hosford, F. F. ~ - 
Rowland, J.C. - = 
Knight, James P. - 
Not answered. 

Miller, James - - 


Fraser, Edward - - 
Not answered. 

Brenan, James - - 
Anderson, J. - - 
Eiton, Samuel - - 
Holmes, T. - - - 
Healy, James - - 
Sturtevant, Charles T.- 
Kennedy, John - . 


Newton, George H. - 

Hodder, C. D. - - 

Birkmyer, James B. - 

Wilson,C. H., Greenlee, 
R., Bonner, A. 


Kemp,.John - - 
The Master dead. 

Ryan, C. _- : : 
Carter, Jas., Protat, H, 
Smith, Walter - - 
Pom WW. I : z 


Williamson, J. B. - 


Sparkes, John - - 
Casey, W. L. - - 
Clack, Thomas - - 
Clarke, C. M. - - 
Mills, Samuel, FP. - 
Burchett,-E. S. - - 
Bacon, J—P. - - 
Ways: W .-Cousens e 
Cochrane, Robert - 


Not answered. 
Stewart, William - 
Not atswered. 
Gilbert, Herbert - - 
Havell,C. RR. - - 
Sounes, W. H., Legge, L. 
Baker, W. J. - - 
jaker, L. - - . 
Rice, Silas - - . 
Yeats, G. P. 
Kemp, Jolin - - 


(Not answ ered 


Gunn, Archibald - - | 


Griffiths, Richard - 
Ryles, George < : 


Thompson, J. C. - - 
M‘Cloy, Samuel - - 
Sturtevant, C. T. - 
Not answered. 

Brophy, P. B. - - 
Swallow, John C. . 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


Apsrract of Answers from Masters of Schools of Art sent jn R 
e 


1. Aberdeen - - 4) 


2. Andover - - - 
. Basingstoke - - 
. Bath - - . . 


Birkenhead - - 
Birmingham - - 
Bolton - ~ - 
Boston - - - 


Bridgwater - - 
Brighton - - : 
Bristol - - ¢ 
Bromsgrove - - 


Burnley - - ¢ 
Cambridge - : 
Carlisle - - - | 
Carmarthen - - 
Carnarvon - - 


Cheltenham = - 


Chester - - - 
Cirencester - ~ 
Clonmel - - - 


Coalbrookdale - - 
Cork - - - - 


Coventry - - - 
Darlington - - 
Devonport - - - 
Dublin - - - 
Dudley - - = 
Dundee - - - 
Durham - - - 


Edinburgh - - - 
Exeter 


Glasgow - . - 
Gloucester - - 
Greenock = - - 
Halifax - - - 
Hanley - - = 


Huddersfield - - 
Hull - - - - 


“5 yea . - - 
Lancaster - - - 
Leeds - - - 
Limerick - - - 
Lincoln - - - 
Liverpool, N. D. - 


Liverpool, Ss. D. - 
Liar 


\J 


lle 
ielly = - - 


Metropolitan Sx 
Bloomsbury. 

Finsbury - - - 

Lambeth - - - 

St. Martin - 

St. Thomas, Charter 


house. 


Marylebone - - 
Spitalfields - - 
Westminster - . 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne - 


61. Norwich - - - 
62. Nottingham - ° 
63. Paisley - - - 
64, Penzance - - - 
65. Preston - . - 
66. Reading - - : 
67. Sheffield - - - 
68. Southampton - - 
69. Stirling - - - 
70. Stoke-upon-Trent : 
71. Stourbridge - - 
72, Stroud - - : 
78. Taunton’ - - - 
74. Truro - : - 
75. Wurminster (see An- 
dover.) 
70. Warrington - = 
77. Waterford - - = 
78. Wolverhampton - - 
79, Worcester - - - 
80, Yarmouth, Great - 


York - 


ARTIZANS, 


menses abt ny 


| 
: 


MEDAL AWARDS, INSPE¢q,, 
Ny 
. ——- 1 


Cleland, Peter - - 
Ryles, George - - 
Ryles, George - - 
Hill, John - - . 
Bentley, J. - - 


Not answered. 
Walker, J. W. - - 


Howard, V. - - 
Davis, James A. - - 


White, John - - 
Nicholls, A. ~ ~ 
Not answered. 

Hale, Robert’ - - 
Wood, Daniel - - 
Lees, Herbert - - 
Hosford, F: F. - - 
Rowland, J.C. - - 


Knight, James P. - 
Not answered. 
Miller, James - - 


Fraser, Edward 
Not answered. 


Brenan, James - - 
Anderson, J. - - 
Elton, Samuel - - 
Holmes, T. - - - 
Healy, James - - 
Sturtevant, Charles T. - 
Kennedy, John - - 


Newton, George H. - 
Hodder, C.D. - - 
Birkmyer, James B. - 
Wilson, C. H., Greenlee, 

R., Bonner, A. 
Kemp, John - t 
The Master dead. 


Ryan, C. - - - 
Carter, Jas., Protat, H. 
Smith, Walter - - 
Pozzi, W. E. - - 
irifiths, W. T. - - 
Bropliy, N. A - - 


: 7?) 7 =e 
Taylor, E.R. - - 
Not answered. 
Finnie, John - - 
TH fard iam 
A - si iu. A * he 


Williamson, J. B. - 
Sparkes, John 
Casey, W. L. . - 


Clack, Thomas 


Clarke, C, M. - - 


Mills, Samuel F.- - 
Burchett, E. 8. - - 
Bacon, J. P. - - 
Way, W. Cousens - 
Cochrane, Robert : 


Not answered. 
Stewart, Willian 
Not answered. 
Gilbert, Herbert - 
Havell, C.-R. - ~ 


Sounes, W.H., Legge, L. 


Baker, W. J. - - 
Baker, L. - - - 
Rice, Silas - . - 
Yéats; G. P. 
Kemp, John - ‘ 


Gunn, Archibald - 
Griffiths; Richard . 
Ryles, George | - - 
Thompson, J. C. - - 
M‘Cloy, Samuel - - 
Sturtevant, C. T. : 
Not answered - . 
Brophy; P. B.\ | - ~ 
Swallow, Jolin C. - 
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taf Questions issued by the Committee of Art Masters—continued. 
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MEDAL AWARDS, INSPECTION, &c. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


Axzstract of Answers from Masters of Schools of Art sen; * 
th 


Aberdeen - 


Andover - . - 

Basingstoke - = 

Bath - - - - 

Birkenhead - - 

Birmingham - - 

Bolton - ~ - 

Boston : - - 

Bridgwater . - 

Brighton - - = 

Bristol a - - 

Bromsgrove - ° 

Burnley - - - 

Cambridge - - 

Carlisle - - - 

Carmarthen - - 

Carnarvon - - 

Cheltenham ~ - 

pis ha Chester ~ ? 4 
tt Cirencester - - 
: Clonmel - . - 
t i Coalbrookdale - - 
ir Cork - - - 
oe Coventry - - - 
aH Darlington - - 
ij Devonport - - - 
Dublin ~ - > 
Dudey - - - 
Dundee - - - 

Durham - ~ - 

Edinburgh - = 

Exeter - - ° 

Glasgow - : - 

Gloucester ~ - 

Greenock - 7 - 

Halifax - ~ ~ 


Hanley 
Huddersfie 


Hull - 


ld 


sanCa 
Leeds 
Limerick 


Lincoln 


Liverpool, N. D. - 
iverpool, 8. D - 


| = 
v 
I< 


. Metropolitan Schools, 
Bloomsbury. 


‘ - 


Finsbury - - - 
Lambeth - - - 
St. Martin - - 


St. Thomas, Charter- 
house. 
Marylebone 
Spitalfields 

. Westminster 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Norwich 
2, Nottingham 
Paisley 


Penzance - - r= 

Preston - na Es 

Reading - ‘ > 

Sheffield. - - ne 

f Southampton - a 

Stirling .....- ~ is 

an Stoke-upon-Trent - 

ay aa Stourbridge - m 
Bn ge. 


Stroud 


. ‘ . 

i Taunton... - - - 
a hs Truro > - - 
D ie Warminster (see An- 


dover.) 

. Warrington 
Waterford 
Wolverhampton 
Worcester - 
Yarmouth, Great 


York 


Seitz y 


Cleland, Peter 


Ryles, George - - 
Ryles, George - = 
Hill, John - ~ . 
Bentley, J.- ~ - 
Not answered. 

Walker, J. W. - - 
Howard, V. - - 
Davis, James A, - - 
White, John ~ - 
Nicholls, A. - - 
Not answered. 

Hale, Robert - - 
Wood, Daniel - - 
Lees, Herbert - - 


Hosford, Ff. F. 
Rowland, J. C, 
Knight, James 
Not answered. 
Miller, James 


Fraser, Edward - - 
Not answered. 

Brenan, James - - 
Anderson, J. - - 
Elton, Samuel - - 
Holmes, T. - - - 
Healy, James - - 


Sturtevant, Charles T. 
Kennedy, John 


Newton, George H.  - 
Hodder, C. D.- - - 


Birkmyer, James B. 
Wilson, C. H., Greenlee, 
R., Bonner, A. 


Kemp, John - - 
The Master dead. 
Ryan, C. - ~ - 


Carter, Jas., Protat, H. 


Smith, Walter - - 
Pozzi, W. E. - - 
S Walter - - 
3 »N. A. - - 


Taylor, E. R. 
Not answered. 
Finnie, John 


Gann, Miss 


Williamson, J. B. 
Sparkes, John 


Casey, W. L. - - 
Clack, Thomas - - 
Clarke, C.M. - - 
Mills, Samuel. F. - 
Bureliett, E.S,. - - 
Bacor, Je,2. ~ - 
Way, W. Cousens - 
Cochrane, Robert “ 


Not answered. 
Stewart, William 
Not answered. 
Gilbert, Herbert - 
Havell, C,_R. 


Sounes, W.. H., Legge, L. 


Baker, W,, J. 


Baker, L,..- - - 


Rice, Silas .- 
Yeats, G. P. 
Kemp, Jolin 
Gunn, Archibald 
Griffiths, Richars 
Ryles, George 


1 


Thompson, J. C. - 
M’Cloy, Samuel - 
Startevant, C, T. 
Not answered. 
Brophy, P. B. 
Swallow, John C. 


TOTAL - 


it unfair that, 


| however successful the Results 


| Do you think 


| 
| 
| 


(Not answered.) 


| aye 
aye 


aye 


aye 

aye 

aye 

aye 
J 


Aye- 


|\MEDAL AWARDS, &e. 


FIGURE AND DESIgy 


| 
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Appendix, No. 5. 


“App. No. 5- PAPERS handed in by Mr, F. A. Davidson, 25 April 1864, 


ie 


(A. ) 
(No. 15.) 22 January 1853, 


Department of Practical Art, Marlborough House. 


CERTIFICATE OF COMPETENCY FOR A MASTERSHIP. 


To the Superintendents. 


I HEREBY certify that Mr. Ellis A. Davidson, of 8, Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn, 
aged 24 years, has been a Student in the Class for Training Masters, in the Central 
School at Somerset House, during three months: that he has attended punctually, and 
that his conduct in the school has been quite satisfactory. Accordingly, I recommend 
him as qualified to teach in the following stages of instruction :— 


Elementary Geometry and Perspective. 
Model Drawing. 
Freehand Drawing. 


Mr. Davidson has been a most diligent student during the time he has been in the 
school; and from my experience of his application and his success in teaching, as an 
Assistant in this School, I can strongly recommend him both for efficiency and assiduity. 


Somerset House, ; R. Burchett, Head Master, 


24th day of November 1852. 


(B.) 
(No, 21.) © January 1853. 


Department of Practical Art, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 


APPOINTMENT of Master to the DRAwina SCHOOL at CHESTER. 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the . "F 
day of 1852. . 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council, appointed 
for the consideration of all matters relating to Trade and Foreign Plantations. | 


With a view of affording temporary aid in promoting the establishment of Drawing 
Classes and a Drawing School in Chester, my Lords are prepared to contribute towards 
theincome of the Master of the proposed School during the first year of its existence, 
at the rate of 107. a-year certain; and-if the Master’s share of the fees to be receive 
for instruction do not, when added to the stim of 101, make his whole receipts 70 /. for 
the year, then my Lords will be prepared to make)’ up’ the deficiendy;'8o that’ his incom? . 
shall amount ‘to 70 1. forthe first year.|’. After) the expiration lof the first year, whether 
any allowance is'to' be afforded in aid of the’ Master’s income, or the guaraniec! continued, 
must) depend’ upon! the | position: of thé ‘school; and faturé arrangements with the Local 
Corimittee: | prOrg 3 pet te 
In granting this assistance, it must be understood that the Master must teach only froth a 
the examples and copies recognised by the Department of Practical Art, and according 
tothe’ course recommended by my Lords. He must give instruction in drawing, in any 
Séhools| ‘which ‘the’ Local Committee ‘inay ‘select, besides the’ Drawitig School.) He must 
endeavour to render| the school useful to all-classes of the community. He’ is to consider 
himgelf subject’ to the authority ‘of ‘the Local (Committee!aid their officer, and the con- 
tinuance of /his engagement’ after the’ first\six months’ must depend’ upon the'pleastre bi , 
iy), jie (Pie 6) fas he : : t e 


Liha! 


a 
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ihe Local Committee. It is understood that the Master is to be entitled to the whole of 
the fees from the schools where he teaches, and to at least half the fees received from the 
students, in addition to the allowance of 107, ae 

Upon these terms. my Lords are pleased to appoint Mr. Ellis A. Davidson to the office 
of Master of the Drawing School at Chester; and his duties 


- are to commence on the 
Ist day of December 1852. 


! (signed) W. R. Deverell, 
Secretary of the Department of Practical Art. 


(C.) 
Nove on CERTIFICATES for MECHANICAL and ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


July 1863. 

Tue holder of this certificate js entitled to receive payments on the results of the Art 
{nstruction given by him in the School of Art, in connection with the Science and Art 
Department. 

This certificate is limited to the executive power acquired, and to general attainments 
in Art. The Committee of Council are aware that there are other qualifications not less 
necessary t the success of a teacher of Art, but of the possession of which no proof can 
be given by the candidate at his examination. . Their Lordships have therefore provided, 
as a means of encouragement, that the progressive working of the school, under his 
instruction, shall be recorded, and the facts may be ascertained on application, 


eee 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. Potter, a Member of the Committee, 28 April 1864. 


(A.) 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


Receipts and ExPenpitoreE from 1843 to 1863, both inclusive. 


RECEIPTS. 


PAY M iN TS. 


App. No.: 


OO 


4 LZ | g ras dist 4 | < | | ‘ 
5 3 g 5 eee eS eee ee A ae By: 
x S = 3 2 rey & 5 GS} eel be) os] RS S aa!|ei#o}l = 
nw] Oo | &} oS eyo pepe eee ee SE ee le PS8a tea] Ss ] e 
a oe ee Mee £ [A ae oe ee ee or is £ | £ Hit €, 
M3 7h] 245 | 375) 54) 6 | 751] 225] 100| 591 171 91 | 55 : “2 | . 10} 517 
4} 150 | 319] 394] 165] 20 | 1,048] 260 | 190 | 216] 131] 35 | 27 | 16 ae” 55 | 860 
845) 38 | 388 | 225 | 277] 45 943] 384 140] 302] 98| 22 | 52 | 44 meg Baal 81 | 1,123 
M6} 15) 394} 395) 216] 15 | 1,035} 525 | 200| 269) q42 | 42° fH | oSep ado PA | 92 | 1,401 
M7} | 331 | 337] 188 _ | 856] 493| 220] 56 e786) lap He 10 - 84 | 1,015 
48] ~ | 302}390 } 230!] _ 922° 570) 220) ap ll “4p! o36¢losy - adt ya | 67 | 1,007 
849 | 400 | 308 | 546 198 5 1,454] 663 / 157 Ls "5 10 55 37 ~ | 309 163 | 1,469 
0) 117 | 294}, 600 | 326.) 1, | 1,338). 724 |.:195] 267)... 67,} 8-202. h 25 a par | 123 | 1,510 
1851} 162 | 869 | 600) 315} 28 | 1,474]-673 | 195:|, - 36 Fidos | 52 E alban ‘tonne | 192 | 1,219 
"21 | 355 |) 600] 378°!) 46 |} 1,379] 688} 195 |-> 261; 35 | 8] 4601016 |} ome vse fy 165 | 1,174 
3} - | 345] 453 | 326] 19° | 21,1431) 689 1195) 19]: 45 orzo 50 £ fo atay od: 133 | 1,148 
84} 82] 964] 572] 997 1 a1’ |a,0561! 6521" tor | ee ss A 2 | 1,592 
55} 30] 995 | 385 | 313 1 / 1,024) 684] 98] 31] 54] - | 71 4 . ‘. 105 | 1,043 
6) 95 | 288] 380) 434] - | 1,197] 647| 199! 3] 98 jae foge 2 rec eee cod, tum 
7 aes | 273 | 425 | 348 1 | 1,047] 615 | 282] 10 | 60°|.- 4 | -38 id Coa: 64 | 1,063 
se: | 254] 387 | 507} - | 1,148] 715} 183] 18| 24| 2 | 40 | - [> abl 63 | 1,045 
“9! - | 240] 584 530] 2 | 1,356) 951 eS 8 eet: lee he Rar a a : 90 | 1,400 
“ 0 | 230 615 | 541 1 | 1,437]1,023 | 182 6 13 | 2 | ae hat oet eae bs 72 | 1,369 
“Et - | 222] 646 | 185 5 | 1,858]1,058| 167} 26) 35|/ - | 35 | i Ae : 60 |-1,381 
he ~s #21 ps | 479) 1 | 786) 633) 167) ° 50 | 59) - | 39 a | = : 63 | 1,011 
| “87 ) 381) 54] 550) 1 | 1,273] 678 | 165 | 37| 86 | tt] a8 4 - | 130 m 69 | 1,209 
* Note.—The Figures printed in Ztalics show that the Receipts were less than the Payments in those years. 
0.53, ek em eee ee ae 
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nn ee 
App. No. 6 
(B.) 
Tue Total Number of Children of Public Schools instructed in Drawing, 
through the Manchester School of Art, during the year 1862, was - 2,861 
And during the vear 1863, was - - - - - - - 2,614 


NumBer and Occupations of SrupENTs attending the MANCHESTER SCHOOL of 
ART in 1862. . 


es a en ae 


: i Amateurs - . - - 65 | Joiners and Cabinetmakers - - " 
Phe Architects’ Pupils - - - 14 | Masons - = - : is 10 
e / Builders - - - - 10 Mechanics ~ re : . 13 
A Carvers and Gilders - - - 11 Modellers - “ a - = j 
aay Coachmakers - ~ ~ - 1 Painters - - - 4 : 5 
i Decorators - - - - - 6 Schoolboys - : - _ 30 
Designers - : - - - 17. | Surveyors - - - a 
Die Sinkers - - - - 2 | Pupil Teachers - - : - 65 
Engravers, Lithographers, and Upholsterers - - : e 9 
Draughtsmen - - - - 12 | Warehousemen, Clerks, &c. - 23 

Governesses - - ae 7 onda 
Jewellers - - - - 1 TOTAL 9% =, 3s 306 

& 


I can only date back as far back as 1862, that time being the commencement of my 
work in Manchester. 


We. de ae 
Saree ooo) a a 
(C.) 
NuMBER and Occupations of the SrupEents of the MancuesTer Scnoon of Art, in 


the Year 1863. 


ne 


Number Number 
Occupation. of Occupation. of 

\Students. Students. 
Amateurs - - - - | 58 Lithographer - ~ - - 1 
Architects’ Pupil - - - 23 | Mechanics - - - - 6 
Artists - - - - 2 Millstone Maker - - - 3 
Builders - - - - - 3 Modellers - - - - - 4 
Cabinetmakers - - - - 4 Office Boys” - - - - 4 
Carvers and Gilders” - - - 3 | Photographer - - - = 1 
Carvers in Wood - - - 8 | Plasterer - - “ - - 1 
Cashiers - - - - - 2 | Plumber - - - - - 1 
: Clerks - - - -. - 10 | Pupil Teachers - - - - 67 
Decorators - - : - - 5 | Schoolboys - - - - 22 
Dentist - - - - - 1 Schoolmasters - - - - 6 
Designers - = - - - 14 | Shopman - - - - - 1 
Draugbtsmen = - - - - 5 | Stampmaker = - - - - 1 
2mbroiderer - - - - 1 Stone Carver - ~ ~ rs 1 
Engineers - “ = - - 3 Stonemasons - - ~ - 6 
Engravers on Metal - - - 6 | Students = é a . 48 
Engravers on Wood - - - 1 Surveyors . ie ‘» = ” 
Glass Stainers - - - - 2 | Tile Layer - - . - 1 
Governesses - . - - 7 | Tinplate Worker - - - 1 
Grocer - - - - - 1 Upholsterers - - - - 2 
House Painters - - - - 6 | Warehousemen - - - - 13 

Tronmonger - - > a 1 —— 
Joiners - . - - - 7 ToTaAL - - - 368 
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(D.) 
CaruisLe Scuoou or Art. 


The Petition of the Committee of the School of Art of Carlisle, in the County of 
Cumberland. 
Humbly showeth, 

THAT your Petitioners, whilst admitting that the Grant made by your Honourable House 
for the purpose of forwarding Art Education in the United Kingdom is a large and liberal 
one, and has been of especial service during the last few years; yet, as appears to your 
Petitioners, a large and increasing portion of such Grant is expended at South Kensington, 
whilst the amounts allotted to the majority of the provincial schools have been year by year 
lessened ; and also further that, by a Minute recently passed, the amount received by such 
schools will be totally inadequate to recompense the masters of schools without large pecu- 
niary aid from voluntary subscriptions. 

That the folowing Table shows the result to the Carlisle School under the old and new 
system, indicating that the present aid would be reduced by more than one-half :— 


Old System. 


Lye. od 

Master’s certificate - ~ - 2 ¥ : > : aa eo 
Pupil teacher’s fee = - - - ~ - - rae a gg: 2p rae 
Average results - - - - - - - = : 2g rt 
Examples on account of medals - - - - - = = T= = 
Prize-student’s fees - - - be - =. ~ - as a 
First grade prizes = = = .=- = = = 5 = 29 = 
Second.pyade prieBo- coe - = es Ss © S 5 BOSS 
Cost of Medals - - - - - - = Z ue Boye 
; £.77 19 - 

New System. 
Bo Beds 
‘ 2g, 'on every thild in a poor school who passes first grade - - 1 8 — 
10s, each on every student who passes second grade - - - 110 - 
20s. on every work to which a local medal has been awarded - ll - - 
An additional sum of 20 s. on every work in Stages 8, 9, 14, 15, 17, 

19, or 22 and 23 to which a local medal has been awarded -.1- > 
The annual report - - - = ¢) tisy: Hag =e oy Si = 
Examples on account of medals - —- - - - - ae: eae 
First and second grade prizes = - = bathe it Apical s 1 
Cost of Medals - - ~ - - - e - = wu: ARIGUED, teva 

a 
Loss by new system - - - - - - - - wee | hey eee 
£.77 19 —- 


That Form 441 (24th February 1863), which enacts that in future no payment will be 
made on account of the certificates of Art Masters, ought to be modified, inasmuch*as such 
certificates contain, as your Petitioners believe, a distinct promise that so long as the duties 
are efficiently performed these payments will be made to them, a promise which your Peti- 
tioners think ought not to be withdrawn so long as the Grant is continued by your Honour- 
able House. 

That if payments are to be made on results, the classes for which these payments are to 
be made should not be confined to those mentioned in Form 441—viz., artisans, pupil 
teachers, and children of poor schools—but should be paid in respect of all pupils taught by 
the master who are capable of passing the appointed examination. 

That the appointment of pupil teachers under the New Code does not offer such pecu- 
ee: advantages as will induce a duly-qualified student to undertake the duties pertaining 
thereto. 

That your Petitioners are strongly of opinion that, if the New Minute is carried out, duly- 
qualified masters will find it much more profitable to withdraw from Government Schools 
of Art altogether, and devote themselves to private teaching, thus altogether defeating the 
i of your yearly grant. . 

our Petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honourable House to appoint a Committee 
of Inquiry, or to grant such other relief as your Honourable House may deem expedient. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


* — Signed on behalf of the Carlisle School of Art, 
Caleb Hodgson, Mayor, and Chairman, 
T. H. Hannah, Secretary. 
10 February 1864. Alex. Davidson, Treasurer. 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. C. H. Wilson, and referred to in his Evidence of 2 May ig¢q 


Copy of Minures or Commirrer of Guascow Scuoor of Art, 


Meeting of Committee. 


Mr. Witson submitted a communication from 
the department, intimating . that in accordance 
with a Minute which had been passed in reference 
to masters holding appointments from the Board 
of Trade, his salary would be discontinued at Ist 
October next, and a superannuation allowance 
granted instead. 

The Committee felt that the Minutes of the de- 
partment involved a very serious change in the 
arrangements of the school. Without pronouncing 
any opinion on the principle involved in the 
minutes, they felt assured that the department 
would not have determined on so great a change 
from the system at present observed, without fore- 
seeing some advantage in its general application, 
but at the same time the Committee could not 
look without considerable apprehension to its 
effects on the Glasgow School. They learned 
with especial regret that the proposed changes 
would seem to involve the discontinuance of Mr. 
Wilson’s services, as head master. They ex- 
pressed their sincere sympathy with Mr. Wilson 
on the very unexpected prospect of the termina- 
tion of a connection which they were happy to 
know had been as agreeable to himself as it had 
been in every way satisfactory to the Committee, 
and advantageous to the school. 


APPENDIX T@ REPORT FROM THE 


Glasgow School of Art, 20 April 1849 


. 22 April 1863, 
The following Minute was ordered to be trang 
mitted to the Department :— : 


“The Committee desire to record their appre 
ciation of the services of Mr. Charles Hea 
Wilson, who for the last 15 years hus held th 
situation of head master in the school. By hi 
eminent professional ability, and his constant c& 
votedness to his duties, Mr. Wilson has maip 
tained the school in a high position of efficiency 
whilst his admirable tact and his unwearied cop 
siderateness and discretion, have enabled him 
conduct the business of his office with the fulley 
harmony among all concerned, and in such a'wa 
as to gain to himself the esteem and friendship 
the Committee, the teachers, and the pupils. 

“The Committee feel that they cannot expreg 
too strongly their sense of the value of Mr 
Wilson’s services, and they cannot but regar( 
with considerable apprehension, for the interest 
of the Glasgow School, any arrangements whic 
may seem likely to disturb Mr. Wilson's presen 
position as its head master. 


(signed) James Alex. Campbell, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Extracts from Statements, by Employers of Students of the Glasgow School of Art, by Designet 
and others, which were brought before the Committee of Enquiry on Schools of Art, by M:. 
Heath Wilson, on his Examination, 2d May 1864. 


1. Draughismen of Ornament, Heraldry, Land- 
scape, and Anatomy. 


Mr. Srrexine, of Keir, m. p., “has had within the 
last few years two series of heraldic and ornamen- 
tal drawings executed, a number of fac similes 
and ornaments for book illustrations engraved on 
wood, which for delicacy and finish could not 
have been excelled in London; is sure that it 
would have been hopeless to have attempted to 
get such work done in Glasgow previous to the 
establishment of the School of Design.” 

Professor Allen Thomson, Glasgow University, 
has employed “ five or six students in connection 
with anatomical drawings; some suited for re-pro- 
duction as woodcuts; in all the delineations have 
been distinguished for elegance and truth,” 

Professor Henry Rogers, Glasgow University, 
“ has availed himself of the skill afd ability of three 


* 


“testimony that a body of men so well ins 


Glasgow School of Art, 9 May 1964. 


students, who sketched in an effective way th 
parallel roads of Glenroy, produced several seri 
of very cleverly drawn, beautifully shaded, a 
telling drawings in comparative anatomy. | 
these young artists have shown themselves 
well trained in the principles of their art.” 
Professor Gairdner, Glasgow University; “hh 
had occasion to employ students of the (alasgo! 
School of Art, and has no hesitation in gt 
ru 
in art is likely to be extremely useful in a city " 
Glasgow.” 


to} 


J 
2. Pattern Drawers and Designers fot 
Manufactures. 


Messrs. Monteith & Co., Turkey-red dye 
and printers, “have for several years empl! 
three students, one who has been in theit oF 

ps 
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considerable time; they consider him a mon quality of designs who have not been trained 


tee Another isin business on his own inthe school. Still attends the school, so as to —— ” 
“0d a dis largely employed by us in design- render himself independent of casualties of trade 
cou ‘Various styles. They entertain a very high — by extending his knowledge of general design.” 
g fr of his abilities as a designer for various Thos. M‘Ewen, John Higvie, Alexander Agnew, 
pinion From lengthened experience, they add that pattern drawers, certify to the advantages which 
sles decided improvement in taste seems to us they have derived from the School of Art. 
rey ken place among young designers of 
aa which they attribute this improvement Lithographers and Engravers’ Employers, ‘ 
He amongst other causes, to such institutions 
ge! Be ‘wow School of Art.” Messrs. Maclure & Macdonald “state that 
the archibald M‘Ewing, Turkey-red dyer and neatly all the apprentices employed by them for 
Mr, Are My principal designer was a pupil of the last 20 years, have been students of the School 
‘ow school of Art, and tells me that he of Design; many of them have taken a high posi- 
ee benefited by his attendance.” _ os ws agenarns- and great good has been 
Me James Stewart, calico printer. “ His ‘B00 sr : y t he excellent training carried out 
row been in the Glasgow School of Art for © Mes. y Gil: wa eee , 
ears. He considers that institution a most , |” SSsis. Ulmour ean, lithographers, “sare 
oye ‘liary to the industrial population. of indebted to the School of Design for forwarding 
eee: y the young men in their employment in their art 
ain Richmond, pattern designer and employer, pit meee and lithography. So much do they 
ded the school previous to 1859, and went Value the school, that they have paid the fees of 
me iI the stages; is greatly indebted to their several of our apprentices. They believe the 
ee ate Epdehodtid ry a designer, and school to be of much benefit to the city. Several 
itsiy tits worth in improving others work= °F 97" Jot mit ether and designer, “ac 
a DM  ag hy morte tort wre. beng quired his knowledge of art in the school and his 
a James Doeherty, pattern designer and em- technical knowledge in the workshop; became, in 
, af «The chief advantage which the School "Sequence of his attendance much more general 
‘te has conferred upon him is, that it has his work. Several students who have left for 
bled bim to dratewitl facility and power" Its. ‘Cistae® parts iofthe worldianticipats much henetit 
uching has been introductory to nature, so that from their School of Art training. Mr. William 
nspecial branches of industrial avt, he and others Gray ‘now'lolds-a good position: ser caer te 
re been enabled to assert an equal place with °° lithographer and engraver and teacher of draw~ 
Intinental. designers. The teaching has done {"8> he reters to the great benefit he derived from 
may with much that was merely conventional and his study in the School of Art in Glasgow.” : 
heless in art, as applied to manufactures. Be- Messrs. Aitkin & Fairlie, lithographers, “have 
des the pattern drawers and designers, there are derived advantages from their own attendance in 
nay now devoted to the higher branches of pic- the Glasgow School of Art, and have observed the 
rial artywho have derived from it their earliest influence of its accurate and thorough course of 
nd truest artistic knowledge. He also states, study upon those whom they train up to. business. 
at the advantages of the school were most ap- They have experience and knowledge of its bene- 
int when least under the control of authorities fla! effects upon commercial art. In art proper 
a distal its influence has been no less felt and asserted, 
several students occupying distinguished positions 
The above statements are signed by— as painters, the Queen having honoured more than 
It. James Doeherty, designer, student of 6 years. one of them with commissions. Some of the finest 
fr, John M‘Culloch, sculptor > g*., buildings, ecclesiastical and civil, erected in Glas- 
if James B. Edgar, modeller re 4... cow during the last 10 years have been produced 
illiam Kilpatrick, designer is ; are by students: the work of one of these architects 
hn Taylor, artist - 3 2 - ia having been pronounced by Mr. Ruskin to be the 
lobert Gardner, lithographer d: « igr finest specimen of modern Gothic in Scotland. 
obert Love * a Bin. ts They pay the fees for their young apprentices.” 
‘seph Doeherty, pattern drawer _,, Biase Mr. Alexander Steele, lithographer, “ has felt 


Mr. James Black, pattern designer and*em- that his attendance at the School of Art has been 
lnyer, “is a pattern designer, his specialty being of very great service in the learning and prosecu- 
‘signs for printed muslins and woven fabrics, tion of his business. Acquired his knowledge of 
nd has been go engaged for 20 years; was much drawing there entirely, to which he attributes his 
tnefited by drawing in the gallery of casts, success in business.” 
here the laws of ccrrect light and shade were Mr. Boag, lithographer and engraver, “attended, 
ned, and the study of classical ornament pre- with the exception of two sessions, from 1846 to 
fated his ideas from being so limited in ideas as 1858, passing through the various stages. Since 
tld otherwise have resulted from the conven- he commenced busiiess, 11 years ago, has found 
‘hality then obtaining in the pattern world; he the advantages of his attendance very great, espe- 
wes two prizes, one being 4/. 4s. for an cially a knowledge of the principles of design and 
‘sque design.” the history of the ornamental arts, a knowledge of 
4 r, James Campbell, head designer for delaines perspective, drawing from the cast, which has 
ug handkerchiefs, “ was enabled to rise enabled him to make drawings from nature. Has 
a the more mechanical branches of his busi- had several apprentices attending the school, and 
¥ y his attendande in the School of Art; when has observed their improvement in the taste with 
a ih» was over, could accept a situa- which they work.” 
‘i ere there was quite a different style of work Mr. M‘Ewen “has been enabled to accepta 
ma on, because of his studies in. the school. situation as lithographer, and still attends the 
tine sit down and design independently of school, finding it mdispensable- in prosecuting a 
use and French patterns, which is not a com- branch of art congenial to his taste.” 
wl 0038 Engineers. 
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Engineers. 


Messrs. M‘Farlane, Saracen Foundry. Mr. 
M‘Farlane “had the privilege of being a pupil of 
the School of Art. The lessons which he then 
received have been largely the means of enabling 
the firm to develope a new class of manufactures 
in cast iron, for the excellence of which the firm 
was awarded a medal in the Exhibition of 1862; 
now employ 300 hands, many of whom have 
attended the School of Art, and been greatly 
benefited.” 

Mr. John M‘Neil, draughtsman to engineer, 
“ owes his present situation asa draughtsman in 
an engineering establishment, usually reserved for 
apprentices paying a high premium, to the train- 
in which he received in the School of Art.” 

Mr. Clarke, engineer, “ Thesuperb drawings 
of the ‘ Persia’ steamer, which marked an era in 
this kind of drawing in Glasgow, were executed 
by. a draughtsman who attended the School of 
Art.” 


Goldsmiths. 


Mr. D. C. Rust, goldsmith, “has frequently 
given employment to students of the School of 
Art both to make drawings and designs. Has 
found them efficient draughtsmen, such as before 
the institution of the school could not be found in 
Glasgow. He trusts that the inquiry in progress 
will lead to a measure of justice being done to 
this valuable institution by Parliament. It is 
only right to state that formerly French designers 
came to Glasgow, doing a large business, and 
selling designs at prices varying from 11. to 201. 
Few, if any, of these are found or required, their 
places being filled by students of the school. In 
his experience in his business during a period of 
40 years there is a marked improvement in all 
kinds of ornament, which he fully believes is to 
be attributed to the training of the mind and hand 
of the youth of the city in the School of Art, 
many instances having come under his personal 
observation.” 

Messrs. Muirhead, jewellers and goldsmiths, 
“have had a design made by a student for a set of 
four fruit dishes representing the elements.” 


Architects and Architecture. 


Messrs. Boucher & Cousland: “It is now 
ten years since they attended as students; cannot 
imegine a more valuable institution for the training 
of architects; the knowledge acquired is of a 
different kind to what is usually learnt in the 
routine of an architect’s office. The study of the 
best and purest remains of ancient art, and espe- 
cially that of ornament, can nowhere else be pur- 
sued with the same great advantages; we have 
personally experienced great advantages from the 
Glasgow School of Art, and we can testify the 
same of our draughtsmen; we invariabiy draw 
upon the school when we want assistants; we are 
sure that within the last ten years we have got 
nearly as many assistants; do not hesitate to at- 
tribute the excellence of the draughtsmen to the 
training of the school.” 

Mr. James Sellars, architectural draughtsman, 
“hhas attended the school for several sessions ; in 
the pursuit of his occupation has found his study 
at that institution in the highest degree beneficial ; 
itis well known that architects generally prefer 
to employ students.” 


Mr. Lewis Shanks, architectura] . 
&“ : auch 
has been a student for six Sessions .° tstyg 
practically the great advantages of has § 
ornament and the figure in entering dy 
prenticeship as an architect, his ott 
ornament having been advanced to Soa tt 
ordinary circumstances placed in the ‘i ot 
beginner.” nds g 
Mr. Stilt Hannah, architectural 
“has been a student for a numbe 
with great benefit to his profession.” 


4 
draughisy 
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Decorators. 


Messrs. John B. Bennet & Co,, « as d 
tors have had occasion to employ Bluden | 
have found them pre-eminently ‘usefy| te 
business.” | 

Mr. John Orr, decorator, “has found ¢ 
the fact of his being a student has materia 
affected him for good in procuring Oe 
been intrusted with the execution of decora 
which but for his connection with the school 
never would have got; has improved his Prospe 
in life. In his experience the attractive may 
in which the principles and _ practice of ary ; 
taught, is an incentive to pursuits and stud 
which are elevating, and inyprove the moral tong 

Mr. Steel, decorative modeller, “has deriy 
great benefit from studying in the School of 
in his profession of designer and modeller of 
chitectural decorations, and as an employer | 
found the ability to draw and knowledge of om 
ment of his art workmen of great service. 


Glass Painter. 


Mr. William Keir, glass painter, “the kno 
ledge of art, acquired in the school, has been 
the greatest benefit to him professionally.” 

« 


Potter. 


Messrs. Bell, potters, “are happy to say! 
they have derived benefit from the School 
Design; have been enabled to bring out newa 
good forms. The atiendance of the design 
and modellers at the School of Art has been 
very decided importance.” 


Upholsterer, Plane- Maker, Glass Engraver, Wo 
Carver, Gilder, Wood Engraver, School Mast 


Representations of the above occupations tes! 
in various forms to the benefits which they lt 
derived from the school. 


Miner. 


Robert Tennent, coal miner, “ walked th 
and a-half miles to attend the school, and‘ 
same distance back to the mine in which be | 
cavated daily, is now, after four years’ study, ™ 
such peculiar disadvantages, employed as am 
mical draughtsman, by Professor Allan Thom 
in the execution of drawings, to be engrave 
wood, and no longer works in the mine.” r 

Many other instances might be quoted t ! 
trate the benefits bestowed by the School of ! 
on employers and employed. There are pr? , 
few or no eminent houses in Glasgow which ™ 
not or do not employ draughtsmen or desis! 
at one time or other trained in the School ° 


C. Heath Wils 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. H. Cole, 14 April 1864, App. No. 8. 


November 1862. No. 429. 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
South Kensington. 


At South Kensington, the 24th day of October 1862. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council on Education. 


PAYMENTS ON ResuLts oF Tracnina Drawrine IN ScHOOLS FOR THE Poor. 


My Lorps reconsider the relations between the Masters of Schools of Art and the 
Teachers of Schools for the Poor where Drawing is. taught; also, the arrangements 
rendered necessary by the New Education Code, which abolishes payment to Teachers of 
such Schools on Certificates for Drawing. 
My Lords cancel so much of the Minutes of the Science and Art Department of the 
6th June 1856 and 5th March 1857 as relates—I°. To the payments to Teachers of such 
Schools of 5 4. on Certificates of Competency to give instruction in Drawing; IT°. To the 
payments of 1Z. or 12. 10s. on the results of the instruction of Pupil Teachers in such 


Schools; and ILT*. To the payments of 3s. or 2s. on results of instruction in Drawing in 
such Schools ; and substitute the following Regulations :— 


I. For every Child taught Drawing in such a School who shall “pass” in one or more 


exercises of the Ist grade, executed in the presence of an Inspector of this Department, a 
payment of 3s. will be made. 


a. If the Teacher of a School for the Poor in which such child is taught holds a 
Certificate of Competency to teach Drawing, and teaches Drawing to all Children 
of his School who learn writing, the Managers of the School shall receive 2s, in 
respect of such child, and the Master of the School of Art in which such child is 
examined shall receive 1s., provided he has superintended the instruction. 


b. If the Teacher of a School for the Poor does not hold a Certificate of Com- 
petency to teach Drawing, but assists in teaching Drawing to all children of his 
School who learn writing, the Managers of the School shall receive 1s., in respect of 


such child; and the Master of the School of Art who has taught, or superintended 
the instruction of, the child shall receive 2 s. 


c. Each Child examined who passes at the mark “ excellent” shall receive a prize 
or reward of drawing materials. 


d. In each year a limited number of Bronze Medals shall be awarded among the 
Teachers of Schools for the Poor whose pupils have been most successful in the 
Annual Examinations. 3 


Il. For every Pupil Teacher or Apprentice who shall pass in any one or more of the 
fxercises of the 2d grade, a payment of 20s. will be made. 


a. This payment will be made to the Managers of the School in which the Pupil 
Teacher or ject is engaged, provided that the Teacher holds a Certificate of 
Competency to teach Drawing, and that the Pupil Teacher or Apprentice has during 
the preceding year been wholly instructed by him. 


6. Or the payment will be made to the Master of a School of Art, provided the 
upil Teacher has been, during four months of the preceding year, under his instruc- ; 
ton, in a School of Art or elsewhere, at a reduced rate of fees. 


_¢ Every Pupil Teacher who passes at the mark “excellent” in one or more exer- 


Cises of the 2d grade shall receive a reward of instruments, books, or drawing 
Materials, of the value of 10s. 
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III. Masters of Schools of Art who for the present receive direct paymenis 
Certificates, or other fixed stipends from the Department, shall be paid only 
children whose papers are marked “ good,” but the Managers will receive pay 
children who “ pass.” 


On theip 
on those 


IV. The above-mentioned payments will be made only in respect of Children of Sch 
for the Poor; and all payments to Managers of Schools will be made through the “aie 
of Art with which such Schools are locally connected. ool 


Norr.—This Minute will apply to Schools examined in Drawing after the Ist Janyay 
1863: y 


February 1863. . No, 441, 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education 
South Kensington. , ' ; 


ee 


PayMENTS oN Resutts TO ArT MASTERS. 


At South Kensington, the 24th day of February 1863. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council 
» : on Education. | 

My Lorps refer to the Minute of the Board of Trade of the 16th February 1852 (The 
Right Honourable H. Labouchere, President), re-organising the Schools of Design, and 
creating a Department of Practical Art. 

Also, to the Minute of the Board of Trade of the 31st March 1852 (Right Hon. J. W. 
Henley, President), affirming the principle that the Department should be made, as far as 
practicable, self-supporting, and abolishing the system by which Masters were appointed 
to Schools of Design (varying from 3002. to 1507.) at fixed annual salaries. 

Also, to the Minute of the Board of Trade of the 17th September 1852 (The Right 
Honourable J. W. Henley, President), recognising the great importance of elementary 
drawing to all classes of the community, and of causing it to become a part of national 
education. 

‘Also, to the Minutes of the Board of Trade of 4th March 1854 (The Right Hon. ©. 
Cardwell, President), which, instead of fixed salaries to masters, established the system 
of making graduated payments, on obtaining certificates of competency, varying from 10/. 
to 507. per annum. e 

Also, to the Minute of the Board of Trade of 30th May 1856 (The Right Hon. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, President), which directs that examinations and prizes should be 
offered to all persons, whether taught through the agency of the Department or not; and 
affirms the principles of making payments to a school and its master on the results of the 
examination of the children in schools for the poor. . 

Also, to the Minute of the Committee of Council on Education of the 18th July 1808 
(The Right Honourable the Earl Granville, «.G., President of the Council), which 
makes the arrangement for the instruction in drawing of at least one per cent. of the 
population of any district an essential condition for obtaining the services of an Art 
Master. 

Also, to the Minute of the Committee of Council on Education of the 29th March 1 860 
(The Right Hon. the Earl Granville, K.G., President of the Council), revising, enlarging; 
and making as self-supporting as possible the system of circulating works of art from the 
South Kensington Museum to all Local Schools of Art of the United Kingdom. 


1. My Lords find that; acting on these principles, the number of students and others 
learning drawing has increased from 3,296 in 1851 to 88,196 in 1862, whilst the Parlia- 
mentary aid for such instruction has been reduced from 3. 2s. 4d. per head to 85. 8d. 3 
the latter charge being inclusive of the cost of the examples forming the fine collection © 
ornamental art at South Kensington. Although Parliamentary aid has been given wit 
the express purpose of educating artizans (who obtain art-instruction on three evening® 
in the week at the rate of 6d. per week), and of teaching elementary drawing in schoo’ 
for the labouring poor, the middle and upper classes, upon the payment of higher fees 
(amounting in some cases to 87. per annum), have been permitted to avail themselves ? 
the instruction afforded in the schools, and to be eligible to earn medals and prizes. - 
effect of such payments has been, to raise the amount of fees paid by students from 3,447 l 
in 1852 to 18,0831. in 1862; the schools have become, to a great extent, self-supports: 
and much less dependent upon voluntary subscriptions, which are uncertain and fluc 
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IJ, With the increased demand for Art instruction their Lordships consider that further 
measures should be taken to reduce the proportionate amount of Parliamentary aid per 
student, without putting in jeopardy the successful progress of the system, and they feel 
satisfied that the annual amount necessary for causing elementary drawing instruction 


io become universal will not increase in the same proportion as the extension of the 
‘struction. 


ju. In accordance with the principles enunciated in the foregoing Minutes, and with 
the view of introducing economy and effective control in the administration of the votes 
which Parliament may be pleased to grant for Art instruction, My Lords proceed to cancel 
the Minute of the Board of Trade of the 4th March 1854; 


And Resolve,— , 

That after the 1st October 1863, payments will cease to be made in respect of the 
certificates taken by Masters of Schools of Art, but that a system of payments on results, 
rested by public examination, which has been partially carried on with great success for 
several years, shall wholly regulate the payments to Schools of Art, and that such payments 
shall be made only on behalf of artisans, children of the labouring poor, scholarships, 
ersons in training as Art teachers, or employed as designers for manufacturers. The 
details of such payments are set forth in other Minutes. 


May 1863. No. 444. — 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
South Kensington. 


Locat AND NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


At South Kensington, the 3d day of March 1863, 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council on Education. 


Reap, Minute of 4th March 1854, relating to examinations for certificates; and of 
30th June 1855, authorising the payment of allowances to students in training. 

Read, Minute of the 27th February 1857, relating to prize-studentships, and Minute of 
lith December 1857, relating to Art pupil-teacherships. 

My Lords cancel the Minutes of 27th February and 17th December 1857, and resolve 
that after 30th September 1863, maintenance allowance, under the Minute of June 1855, 
shall not be given to students in training for masterships in the Central Training School 
in London until they have obtained the first certificate of 3d grade ; and in order to 
raise the standard of instruction in the local schools, and to render assistance to the Art 
Master in the conduct of such schools, their Lordships propose to establish local and 
national scholarships in the local schools, and in the Training School, and Central Museum, 
subject to the following conditions :— 


1, Local scholarships. 
a. These are granted for one year, renewable on fulfilling the proper conditions. 


». Each candidate must already have passed in the four papers of the 2d grade, 
and must, with his application for appointment, send up to the Department the first 
four works for the Ist certificate, 3d grade; and, on their approval by the Inspector 
General, he will be eligible for such appointment. 


c. In order to obtain a renewal for a second or third year, the candidate must send 
up on each occasion three of the other works required for the completion of 1st cer- 
tificate, 3d grade. 


_ @ Tf appointed to a local scholarship he will be required to assist the Art Master 
i teaching drawing in poor schools and in the Central District, Art School. 


2. The number of such local scholarships will be regulated by the number of children 
ught drawing in schools for the poor, in connection with the Local Art School, viz. :— 


a. For 500 children, and under 1,000 taught drawing, and certified by the Inspector 
of the Department, one local scholarship will be allowed. 


6. For 1,000 children up to 2,000, two local scholarships. 


c. And for every additional 1,000 children taught, an additional scholarship may 
be granted. 
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App. No. 8. 3. The Department will aid such local scholarships by a payment to the school"fund ‘ 
—= ’ 6d. per head per annum for every child taught drawing in a poor school, on eka Z 
whom the Inspector shall give a certificate. Payments will be made annually, ana 
through the Head Master of the Art School ; such payments are not to exceed, ro - 
one local scholarship, the sum of 251. After the first year local committees must slice 
some portion, not less than 52, of the fees of the Local Art School in augmentation of 
these payments. 


NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


4. A number of National scholarships, not to exceed 15, will annually be offered jy 
competition to the various local schools. These National scholarships are to enable 
advanced students who may give evidence of a special aptitude in design, and who are, oy 
intend to become designers for manufacturers, to prosecute their studies in the Centers! 
School and Museum. — 


;. Such scholarships are only tenable for one year, and are not renewable. No school 
can hold more than two such scholarships at the same time. 


ii. Qualifications of candidates. 
a. Kach candidate must have passed in the four papers of the 2d grade. 
b. Must also have obtained a National medallion in stages 22 or 23. 


c. When the claims of candidates are otherwise equal, those will be preferred who 
have obtained National medallions or local medals in stages 8, 9, 15, 17, or 19. 


d. They must, during the first fortnight of the month of September, send up a 
design or set of designs, their own work, prepared for some object of manufacture. 
Those who have sent the best designs, subject to the prior conditions, will be 
selected. 


sii. Duties attached to National scholarships. 


a. Each student will be under the Head Master of the Central Training School, 
and will be required to study in the Museum of Ornamental Art every day, from 
10 to 4, in order to obtain, by means of drawings and notes, afull knowledge of its 
contents. 


4. The recisters of attendance and the works of each student will be laid before 
the Inspector General in the middle and at the end of each session, and, if unsatis- 
factory, the appoimtment will be at once cancelled. 

iv. Payments. 
The Department will grant to each of such scholars a maintenance allowance during 


the 10 working months of the year, of 17. per week, provided his regular attendance 
‘= certified and the studies he produces are satisfactory. 


My Lords look forward to the time when the value of these scholarships to the various 
localities may be found so obvious, that the Committees of Art Schools will be prepared to 
aid or supplement the payments of the Department. 


Ooo 


March 1863. No. 430. 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
South Kensington. 


PAYMENTS ON RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION IN ScHOOLS OF ART. 


At South Kensington, the 17th day of March 1863. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s most 
Honourable Privy Council on Education. 


My Lords read the Minute of the 24th February 1863, abolishing the system of pay ° 
ments on Masters’ certificates, and resolve— 


1. That payments ‘n’aid of Art instruction shall be made upon the results of teaching 
drawing, painting, and modelling and designing for manufactures, ascertained as heretofore 
by annual examinations. 


2, The conditions upon which payments will be made, are as follows :— 


3. A Masters’ Fund must be established at each School of Art: all payments will be 
made to it once a-year through the head master, and are to be divided among the cert” 
ficated Art masters or mistresses (when more than one are engaged in the school) ™ 
such proportions as the local committee and masters in concert may determine. 

4, Payments 
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4, Payments will be made only in respect of students who are artisans, or who are 


nga ed in some industrial occupation, or are preparing to be so, or who are teachers or 
vovernesses, or are preparing to become so. 
ce) 


5. The students on whose works payment is claimed by the master must have been on 
the books of the School and have paid fees for at least five months during the year previous 


to the examination. 


6. The Committee of Management and Head Master must certify that the conditions on 
ghich the allowances are authorised have been duly fulfilled, 


7, The following payments may be claimed :— 


a. Asum of 1s, or 2 s. on every child in a school for the poor who passes a paper 
of the first grade, as settled by Minute of 24th October 1862. No. 429. 


i. A sum of 10s. for each one of the exercises in Freehand Drawing, Model Draw- 
ing, Geometry and Perspective, in the 2d grade, satisfactorily executed in the annual 
examination, 


c. A sum of 20%. on every work to which a local medal is awarded. An addi- 
tional sum of 20s. on every work in stages 8, sec.b2 and c; 9, sec, a, 6, ¢; 14 a; 153 
i7b; 19, d, or any sections of stages 22 and 23, to which a local medal is awarded. 
A further addition of 10s. on every work to which a medal is awarded in stages of groups 
2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, provided any Master in the school is certificated in these groups. 


d. Asum of 50s. on every work to which a National medallion is awarded. An addi- 
tional sum of 30s. on every work in stages 8, sec. b2 and c; 9, sec. a,b,and ¢; 14a; 
15; 176; 190 and d; or any section of stages 22 and 23; to which a National 
medallion is awarded. A further addition of 20s. on every work to which a National 
medallion is awarded in stages of groups 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, provided any Master in the 
school is certificated in these groups. 


e. A further payment of 10. will be made when the Head Master of each School of 
Art forwards in due time the Annual Report completely filled up, provided that the 
Inspector shall report that the registers recording the required statistics are properly 
kept, and that the school examples, &c., are in good working order. The Head 
Master will be considered responsible for the proper care of the examples obtained by 
the aid of grants from this Department. 


f. A-sum of 15 /. on each student who passes the necessary works and examinations 
for any certificate of the 3d grade (the Art-masters’ certificate). 


Students will not be admitted for examination in any papers of these certificates 
who haye not first sent in approved works in all the stages required for the certi- 
Jicate they desire to obtain. 


8. A sum of 52. may be annually paid in each school for the best design or set of 
designs for any objects of manufacture; such works must have obtained a local medal, 
and must be aceompanied by the sketches, either from natural forms or other materials, 
from which they have been derived. This payment is not to be subject to the limitations 
of clause 4, and will be paid in addition to the claims under clause 7eand d. ‘Two-thirds 
of this sum will be paid to the Masters and one-third to the successful pupil. 


2 Payments will be made as soon as practicable after the annual inspection of each 
school. 


10, The above-mentioned payments, in aid of Schools of Art, are made subject to 
revision and. revocation, and will necessarily be regulated from time to time by the amounts 
which Parliament may vote for the purpose. 


11. This Minute will apply to all schools to be hereafter established, and to those schools 
already in action, after the 31st March 1864, and no payments on certificates will be made 
after the second quarterly payment immediately following the examination of each school 
i the year ending 31st March 1864.* 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Henry Cole, Secretary. 


° 


ee ee oY a a ee 


* For example :—A school examined in April, May, or June 1863, will be paid on results at the 
Present rate, and the Master will receive his certificate allowance for the quarters ending the 30th 
June and 30th September. A school examined in October, November, or December 1863, will be 
paid on results as heretofore, and the Master will receive his certificate allowance for the quarters 
ending 31st December 1863, and 31st March 1864, A school examined in February 1864 will be 
paid on results as heretofore, and the Masters will be paid on certificates for the quarters ending 
31st March and 30th June 1864, 
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July 1863. No, 445 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education 
South Kensington. 


CONDITIONS ror opTaIninG AID TOWARDS THE ENCOURAGEMENT op 
Art-INSTRUCTION. 


At South Kensington, the 8th day of July 1863. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council 
on Edueation. 


My Lords reconsider and resolve to cancel the Minute of the 18th July 1858, definins 
the conditions to be followed in order to enable localities to obtain the services of 4 
certificated Art Master. 


1. My Lords desire, in future, to leave all arrangements for services and payment 
between the Local Committees and the Master or Masters employed by them to be settled 
by the interests of both parties. My Lords recommend that the Masters should derive 
the chief part of their remuneration from the fees of the students, distributed in such 4 
manner as shall give the Masters the greatest interest in the success of their teaching, 


2. Also, read the Minutes No. 429 of the 24th October 1862, No. 430 of the 17th 
March 1863, No. 438 of the 24th February 1863, and No. 444 of the 3d March 1863, 
which are intended to afford encouragement for the teaching of drawing useful in 
industrial occupations, and universally, as a part of general education, by payments on 
the results of such instruction tested by examinations of persons taught, and of the works 
produced by them. My Lords decide that the application of the above Minutes shall he 
as follows: 


(A.) To Unions for Art-teaching where no School of Art is established, Five schools 
for the poor, must be brought together under the conditions of Minute No. 438, of the 
24th February 1863, and an annual examination may be held by the Department and 
prizes of the lst and 2d grade awarded, and payments made to the managers or Art- 
masters in accordance with Minute No. 429; but such payments will not be made where 
teachers of drawing do not hold a certificate of the 2d or 3d grade from this Department. 


(B.) To Art-classes, formed under Local Committees, held in any premises approved by 
this Department. An evening class for artisans must be established, meeting not less than 
three nights in each week, and the fee for such evening class must not be higher than 6d. 
per week. ‘The Art Master of such elasses*is bound to teach or superintend the teaching 
of any school for the poor in the town or district willing to pay for a weekly lesson, 
either 5/7. per annum, or, on not less than 100 children, 6d. each per annum. Annual 
examinations of the Ist and 2d grade may be held, and prizes awarded; and the works 
of the students in the Art Classes may compete for Local Medals and National Medallions, 
under the conditions stated in Paper No. 127. In these schools, payments will be made 
to the Art Master under the conditions of Minutes Nos. 429 and 430, and Local and 
National Scholarships may be competed for. Books, drawings, &c., may also be lent 
from the Central Library. 


(C.) To Art Schools held in premises approved by this Department, and exclusively and 
permanently devoted to Art Instruction. Wherever, in addition to the requirements 1 
par. (B), a building or suitable rooms are permanently occupied and devoted exclusively to 
the purpose of a School of Art, grants of examples and works of art will be made for 
every Local Medal and National Medallion awarded to the School under the conditions 
stated in Paper No. 127, in addition to the prizes, payments, and scholarships mentioned 
in par.(B.) These schools are also entitled to receive the Travelling Collection from the 
Central Museum. 


3. After an Art Master in any locality has received payments from the Department for 
one year, no second examination will be held or payments made, unless either one per 
cent. at least of the population be taught drawing by him or under his superintendence, 
or the students in the Art Classes exceed 100 in number. 


4, The Local Committee must admit the officers of the Department at all times t0 
inspect and report upon the Art Schools. 


By the order of the Henry Cole, Secretary: 
Commitee of Council on Education. 
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March 1864. No. 88. 


science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, South 
Kensington. 


The Lord President of the Council, the Right Honourable the Earl Granville, x.c. 


The Vice President of the Committee of Council on Education, the Right Honourable 
R. Lowe, M.v. 


INSTRUCTION IN ART 
As afforded at the Normal Training School, South Kensington. * 


Inspector General for Art, Richard Redgrave, R.A. 


Head-Master, Richard Burchett. Deputy Head-Master, R. W. Herman. 
Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, H. B. R. Burchett, W. Denby, R. Collinson, and ©. P. 
Hagreen. Slocombe. 
Geometry and Perspective, C. M. Clarke. Modelling, F. M. Miller. 
Assistant Master for Parochial Schools, C. Swinstead. | Teachers of the Female Classes, Mrs S. E. Casabianca, 
Painting, Freehand Drawing of Ornament, &c., the and Miss Channon. 


Figure and Anatomy, and Ornamental Design, | Matron of the Female Classes, Mrs. Garrett. 


The courses of instruction pursued in the School have for their object the systematic 
training of teachers, male and female, in the practice of,Art and in the knowledge of its 
scientific principles, with the view of qualifying them to impart to others a careful Art 
education, and to develop its application to the common uses of life, and its relation to the 
requirements of Trade and Manufactures. Special courses are arranged in order to 
qualify Schoolmasters of Parochial and other Schools to teach Elementary Drawing as a 
part of general education concurrently with writing. 


The instruction comprehends the following subjects:—Freehand, Architectural, and 
Mechanical Drawing; Practical Geometry and Perspective; Painting in Oil, Tempera, 
and Water Colours; Modelling, Moulding, and Casting. The classes for Drawing, 
Painting, and Modelling, include Architectural and other Ornament, Flowers, Objects of 
still-life, &c., the Figure from the Antique and the Life, and the study of Anatomy as 
applicable to Art. 


The Annual Sessions, each Jasting five months, commence on the 1st of March and the 
Ist of October, and end on the last day of February and the last day of July, respectively. 
The months of August and September, one week at Christmas, and one week at Easter or 
Whitsuntide are P cchiione, The classes meet every day, except Saturday. Hours of 
study: Day, 10 to 3: Evening, 7 to 9. 


In connection with the Training School, and open to the public, separate classes are 
established for male and female students; the studies comprising Drawing, Painting, and 
Modelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, Landscape, and still-life. Fees for classes 
studying the whole day, 42. per session; for classes studying only in the morning, from 
10 till 12.30, 32. per session; for the afternoon class, from 1 till 3,27. per session; for 
three whole days in each week, 3/. per session, with an entrance fee of 10s, to each of 
these classes. Evening class, 27. per session; for one month, whole day, 1/. 10s.; morn- 
ing, afternoon, or evening, 1 /., with no entrance fee. An evening class for female students 
meets on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 7 to 9 o'clock, fee 10s. per session. 
(For particulars of Fees, see p. 286 )*. 


Artists and advanced students are admitted to the Living Model Class from 7 to 9 
every evening but Saturday. Fee 3 /. per session. 


A special class for artisans for instruction in Elementary Drawing, Geometry, Per- 
spective, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. Fee, three evenings a-week, 10 s. per 
session; five evenings a-week, 15s. per session. 


_ Classes for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and pupil-teachers, meet on two evenings 
in each week. Fee 5s. for the session. Similar classes are formed at the Spitalfields, 
St. Martin’s, and Lambeth District Schools, 


The morning class for Practical Geometry and Perspectiv@ is open to all students, but 
may be attended independently of the general course, on payment of a fee of 17. per 
Session. 


With the view to meet the wishes of parents, as expressed in several applications, 
young persons at home for the Christmas and Midsummer vacations will be allowed to 
attend the drawing classes at South Kensington from the 15th December to the 14th 
February, or from the 15th June to the 31st hie uly, on a payment of 12. Hours of attend- 
ance daily, except Saturday, from 10 to 12.30, or from 1 to 3. 
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Students properly qualified have full access to the collections of the Museum and 
Library, either for consultation or copying, as well as to all the School Detins, 
of the Department. The public also are admitted to the same privileges on payment of 
smal! admission fees; for which see the prospectuses of the Museum and Library. of 


A Register of the student’s attendance is kept, and may be consulted by parents and 
guardians. 


District Schools of Art, in connection with the Training School, are now established at 
the following places (Entrance fee, 2s, Fees 2s. and 3s. per month. These Schools 
are open in the evening from 7 to 9) :— 


1. The Female School of Art, 43, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. (removed 
from 37 Gower-street). 

2. Spitalfields, Crispin-street. 
Fmsbury, William-street, Wilmington-square. 
St. Thomas’, Charterhouse, Goswell-street. 
Rotherhithe Grammar School, Deptford-road. 
St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Castle-street, Long-acre. 
. Lambeth, St. Oswald’s-place, Upper Kennington-lane. 
Hampstead, Dispensary Building. 
. St. George’s-in-the-Kast, Cannon-street-road, 
10. St. Mary’s, Hide-place, Vincent-square, Westminster. 
11. St. Marylebone, Bolsover-street. 


Co CO NI Or iP YY 


At the Bloomsbury, Spitalfields, Finsbury, Charterhouse, Westminster, Lambeth, and 
Hampstead Schools there are Female Classes. Applications for admission, prospectuses, 
or any other information, to.be made at the Schools im each district. 


LECTURES AT SoutH KENSINGTON. 


Lecturer on Anatomy, John Marshall, r.R.S.,F.R.C.8. A course of Twelve Lectures 
on Anatomy as applicable to the Arts is given im each sesssion. The spring course may 
ded by ladies. Fee for the course 6s. For a single lecture | s. 


pe atrven 


Lecturer on Botany, Christopher Dresser, Ph.D (Jena). The course of lectures on 
Botany may be attended separately on payment of a fee of 6 s. for the course. 


Other Lectures are delivered occasionally, which will be duly announced. 


There is an Annual Examination for Medals and other Prizes in all the schools. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


Henry Cole, Secretary. 


Under the Direction of the Committee of Council on Education, Science and Art 
Department. 


South KrensincTon MusEuM; 


Containing Works of Decorative Art, Modern Pictures, Sculpture and Engravings, 
Architectural Illustrations, Building Materials, Educational Apparatus and Books, 
Tllustrations of Food and Animal Products. 


Tur Museum is open free of Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays. The Students’ days 
are Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, when the public are admitted on payment 0 
6d. each person. The hours on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays are from 10 A. M. till 
10 p.m., on Wednesdays, Thyrsdays, and Friday, from 10 a.m. till 4, 5, or 6 P.M., accord- 
ing to the season. 


Tickets of admission to the Museum, including the Art Library and Educational Read- 
ing-room, are issued at the following rates :—Weekly, 6d.; monthly, 1s. 6d.; quarterly, 
3s.; half-yearly, 6 s.; yearly, 10s. Yearly tickets are also issued to any School at 11. 
which will admit all the pupils of such schools on all Students’ days, to be obtained at the 
Catalogue Sale-Stall of the Museum. 


The 


‘ 
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South Kensington Museum, as a storehouse for the United Kingdom, lends objects App. 
ce ‘Art-Schools which at the present time are established at the following sdanee alan ; 
Ft number of students under instruction in 1862 was :— 


No. , 
xAME OF PLACE. | _ under NAME OF PLACE. | under | NAME OF PLACE. | under 
Instruc- Instruc- Tastrno- 
tion. tion. tion, 
eo a ee 
spose = Sa ee Dundee - - -| 2,801 | Hampstead - - |) 
Andover ni %; 416 | Durham - ‘ nd 584 Marylebone - = 
sh Edinburgh- - +] 2,593 | Rotherhithe - - 
pode 9 a Exeter - - - 1,160 | St.George’s-in-the-East|/ 10,207 
Basingstoke ~ 1-164 . Kensington (South) - 
Birkenhead - - a ite Glasgow - -  - 3,065 Spitalfields z u , 
imingham, Wl ° ” 7 .. os : : 
psa = branches at ae wi ert a ramets } 
ick. reenock - - - 545 
Smethwick ; . Newcastle-under-Lyne - 431 
polton- * 827 | Guildford - - - 600 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne - 1,211 
Boston --. 2 eee 803 Norwich 696 
See ol — «| Hanle oe = 881 rer tle eet 
Bridgnorth - ‘ Nottingham 2,425 
Bridgwater - + = 276 | Halifax - - - 516 ~ 
Brighten = 7 * 1,550 | Hereford - - - 506.4 Paisky. nc Kot 997 
Bristol . .. 5 1,136 | Huddersfield oi) Gee we Penzance - - = 855 
Bromsgrove - = * 218 | Hull - - - * 853 .| Preston - - - 1,202 
Burnley ei - - 710 r Reading - - - _ 
A “ a ‘5 pswich - - - - 981 
Burslem Sheffield - - = 624 
Cambridge - <4 - 751 | Kidderminster - - 520 | Southampton, Romsey, 892 
and Ringwood. 
Carlisle ST a tae 523 Stirli 
Carmarthen and Swansea 1,126 | Lancaster - - - 1,046 ‘ ae % motley Hr 
Carnarvon, with branches| 1,009 | Leeds- - - -| 3,166 |. eee OP ts; en 
oe and Port- Monee 415 ce ge eas ss 
Liverpool, North District} 2,198 mr bP Sek: 
Cheltenham = = ~ 665 ee ee 733 
South District} 1850 | S™derane 
Chester - - - 3,017 4 - ; 
Cirencester - *- @ 890 Llanelly - - - 695 | Taunton - - =~ 605 
Clonmel - - - 179 tl a ome Truro - - - a 445 
Costbrookdsile; tndilaiag] 2? ARIE een hot rbot Sk 
Madely and Broseley. Manchester - - 3,215 ce 3 . 
Cork | ai! *i Buenas 535 | Metropolitan Schools: Warrington . ese 1,179 
" Coventry ~—_ dee - 579 Female School, 43, 137 Waterford - e 407 
Queen-sq.Bloomsbury. Wenlock - ~ - | a 
Darlington are - - 956 St. Martin’s (Long-acre) 1,31 0 Wolverhampton > - 347 
Devonport ° - . 1,278 Lambeth - c - 2,212 Worcester - - ate 887 
Dublin (Royal Dublin} 970 | St, Thomas’, Charter- 966 | E 
Society). house. Yarmouth, Great - | 998 
Dudley - - = 804 | Finsbury, William-st. - 185 | Yok+ + =- * | 1,130 


; 
Total number of schools and branches, 98, and of students, 87,380, towards whose 


instruction the State contributed 38,5507, being an average of 8s. 93 d. each student 
per annum, 
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Opening of the New National Art Training Schools at South Kensington, 


. 


Tue new buildings which came into use on the 5th of October 1863, are the first 
permanent buildings which have been provided for the National Art Training School, 
The buildings heretofore occupied by the Art Classes have all been of a temporary kind. 
In the first instance, in 1837, when the School of Design was instituted, the classes Were 
held in rooms, on a second floor in Somerset House, once occupied by the Royal Academ 

and now by the Office for the Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Nex df 
classes met in 1852 in Marlborough House, where the Queen, at the intervention of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, graciously permitted a training school for teachers 
for the Schools of Art throughout the country to be first established. Then in wooden 


buildings at South Kensington, to which place the Training Schools were remoyed in 
1856. 


The present brick buildings are of a plain, but substantial fireproof character, and 
provide for all the special requirements of an Art School, which the experience of g 
quarter of a century has shown to be necessary, in respect of lighting by day and 
night, as well as ventilation, heating, &c. A distinct series of rooms has been provided 
for male and female classes; those for males being on the second and those for females 
on the first story. In each series separate rooms are assigned for drawing, painting, and 
modelling, &c., and there is a lecture-room in common for the male and female classes. 
The entrances to the respective classes are in Exhibition-road. This series of buildings 
forms the north and west sides of the inner quadrangle of buildings, the plan of which 
was approved by the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1860. 


* RULES RELATING TO FEES ONLY. 


WHOLE-DAY INCLUDING THE EveninG. Hours 10 to 3 and 7 to 9. 


Students entering for 5 months, or the whole Session, £. 4 day and evening. 


AFTERNOON or Eventnc. Hours 1 to 3, and 7 to 9, 
Cane. 


74 oo 

: Students entering for 5 months, or the whole Session £ 2., Half-day 
. and have at their own | , : 
months or | 


: : 12) B= or Evening. 
Students option a right to at- } 6 


M 
entering when 9 popper J £.4 biseee on the following \ is « £. 84 
| Session at a fee of 
(1 -16 - ( my | 
\3 | onciadinn ott jas have at their own : 4 
§ : 
We ap ge ; 9 a J £.2° mang) a aheste = 16 
Morninc. Hours 10 to 12.30. } | a Session at a fee of 
1? = 8 
Students entering for 5 months, or the whole Session, £ 3. : 
. 3a. 
wat The Summer Session commences on the 1st March and ends on the last 
: 4» 2 8 -|] day of July. The Winter Session commences on the Ist October ant 
j ‘and have at their own ends on the last day of February. 
: 3 | months of 4 , | Sag oe 
Students — option a right to at- } 
A ie c ) the Session £.3 freee 
/' entering when 2 ( awe 6 cc tend on the following ha? 
3 | iad Session at a fee of 


1/ (\= 12, = 


The Schools are open Free for the inspection of the public every Saturday, from 
2 till 9 p.m. Entrance through the Museum. For further information inquire of the 
attendant at the head of the stairs of the Male Schools. 
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Forms of CrertiricatEs given for Proficiency. 


(1,) 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 


PrizE STuDENT’s CERTIFICATE. 


| nEREBY certify that. CSCS. sturentt in the 
School of Art, has obtained a Local Medal, and passed a satisfactory examination in 
_ Freehand Drawing. 
Geometry. 
Linear Perspective. 
Drawing from Models. 
and is therefore entitled to the privileges of a prize student, so long as 


complies with the requisite conditions, 
peter te tater hee OOD Ee 


Certificate granted day of 186 
No. 
Secretary. 
By Order of the 


Committee of Council on Education. 


(2.) 


‘Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 


4 


CERTIFICATE OF ScnHooLt TEACHERS’ ABILITY TO GIVE INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


I nernsy certify that 
came up for Examination before the Department as a candidate for a Certificate of Com- 
petency to teach Drawing concurrently with Reading and Writing, and was duly passed in 
the five required Papers: 


Freehand Drawing. _ 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Linear Perspective. 


Drawing from Models. 
Drawing from Memory. 
Certificate granted day of 186 
Registered 
Secretary. 
Inspector General for Art. 
No. 


Payments are made on the successful results of instruction in drawing given by the 
holder of this certificate. 


0.53. Qe 
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(3.) 


App. No. 8. Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education 


—__ ———— 


CERTIFICATE FOR Art INSTRUCTION. 


Tur Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council , 
Education hereby certify, that_——____HH_4_H4 came before the appointed 
Examiners as a candidate for a certificate of knowledge and skill in those stages of A t 
which are classed as the first group; and having submitted the Works required in Best 
stage of that group, executed by himself, was duly passed, after a full examination in the 
various subjects enumerated below:— 


First Grourp—Elementary Drawing and Colouring. 


STAGE 5. (a). Shading from “ the round.” 
1. (a). Linear Geometry. 5. (b). Model Drawing and Shading, 
(5). Elementary Mechanical Drawing. 6. Drawing the Human Figure from 
(c). Linear Perspective. flat examples. 
(d). Elementary Architectural Draw- | 7. Drawing Flowers from flat ex. 
ings. amples. 
2. Freehand Outline from flat ex- | 10. Drawing Flowers and Foliage from 
amples. Nature. 
3. Freehand Outline from “the | 13. Painting from flat examples (Ele- 
round.” mentary ). 
4, Shading from flat examples. 
Certificate granted. Examined day of 186 
No. ; 
Secretary. 


SS 


Inspector General for Art. 


Form of CertiricATE (on Card). 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 


The success of ___ b in the __ Exercise, 
in the Second Grade Examination has been registered towards the completion of a full 
Certificate. 

day of 186. 
By order of the Secretary. 


Committee of Council on Education. 


ne a EERE 


‘ Form of CERTIFICATE (on Card). 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 


The Local Committee of the School of Art have 


received a report from the Department, certifying that oe a , 
has passed a satisfactory examination in Freehand Drawing (1st grade) at the annual 


examination, 186 . 


Chairman or Secretary of Local Committee. 


Registered 
Head Master. 


a 
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Appendix, No. 9. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. H. Cole. 


pf TEACHERS appointed by the Boarp of Trape in the Science and Art DeparTMeEnt, to whom, on 
fie Abolition of their Offices, Superannuations have been granted, for the Year ending 31 March 1865, pursuant to 
Acts of Parliament, 


Age 

; Length | Yearly Salar Yearl 

yAME, DEPARTMENT. Situation last Held, | |, 0 net ySelary | early | cause of Retirement 
a. “| Service. | Retirement. Granted. 


Years. | Yrs.M. 


Wiliam-  - | Science and Art - - | Teacher of Mechanical - 10 1 Abolition of office. 
Drawing. 

|. . «|+ = ditto = -| Master, Spitalficlds -| 40 | 18 9 Na NS atéto. 

bn - +] = ditto - «| 2d Master, Manchester 44 15 1 - - ditto. 

RR - -|= = ditto - «| Master, Nottingham - 34. | 15 - - - ditto. 

Inisa - =| = ditto - -| Mistress - - - 39 16 - Ill health. 


ley, J, A. - |= = ditto - - | Master, Bristol - - 43 19 3 Abolition of office. 


ms -« «|= = ditto - =| Head Master, Worcester} 51 20 - Ill health. 

RS - -«|- = ditto - «| Director, Edinburgh - - ll - - ditto. 

LD. - -|--= ditto - | Master,Sheffield -| 44 | 16 3 Abolition of office. 
WyH- [= + ditto - =| Master, Dublin -  - 55 19 4 - = ditto. 
Young -|= = ditto - -| Master,Sheffied -| 52 17 - Ill health. 
hD.W. -|- ~ ditto -  -| Master, Birmingham -| 48 13 11 Abolition of office. 
is se] = = Gitte - «=| Master, Stoke-on-Trent | 43 | 20 — - - ditto. 

HBL me | ditto - - | Master, Newcastle - 52 19 10 - - ditto. 
George -|- - ditto . - | Master, Macclesfield - 35 5 - - - ditto. 
V+ 2] = ditto - «| Master, Paisley- - 40 18 1 - - ditto. 
Milian |. 2 @itto - =| Master, Birmingham -| 46 ll 4 - + ditto. 

CH |. ~ ditto -  - | Head Master, Glasgow 54 26 - Ill health. 


C QQ2 
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Appendix, No. 10. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. #7. Cole, 5 May 1864. 


oidg all 


Exrracts from the Arr DrREcTorRY. 


Summary of the Nature of the Assistance which is afforded in promoting the teaching , 
ELEMENTARY Drawine, &c., and in the Establishment of Locan ScHoots of Arr 


Tr Committee of Council on Education, through the Science and Art Department, af; 
assistance to the public in promoting Art Instruction by the following means :— 


Establishment of a National Training School 
of Art. 


1. Acentral training school for the benefit of 
the United Kingdom is established at South 
Kensington, to which male and female students 
are admitted when properly qualified, receiving an 
allowance in aid of their maintenance, which is 
proportioned to their attainments and to their 
qualifications for the duties of teaching required 
from them. When such students have obtained 
the requisite certificates o1 qualification, they may 
be appointed teac hers to the local schools of art 
throughout the United Kingdom, and as long as 
they perform their duties to the satisfaction of the 
local committees of management which appoint 
them, and afford instruction to the industrial 
classes, they receive from the department in aug- 
payments | roportioned 
their teaching. 


mentation of their income 
to the success{ul results o 


“i 

5 
L 
4 


National Scholarships in the Training School. 


2. These are offered for competition amongst 
schools of art. They are tenable for one year by 
successful students, who are admitted to study in 
the art museum, with special reference to the 
manufactures of the district from which they are 
selected. .A maintenance allowance is made during 
the time allotted to study. 


Establishment of Local Art Schools or Drawing 
Unions. 


A school of art, or art classes for obtaining in- 
struction in drawing, can be formed wherever the 
public provides and maintains, at its own liability, 
suitable premises; and the department will make 
payments to the art master on the results of the 
instruction given to artisans and in schools for the 
poor. On condition that instruction is provided 
for public schools for the poor, that an evening 
class is held for two hours three times a week, at a 
fee not exceeding 6d. a week, and that the local 
committee appoint a certificated master, the de- 
partment will be prepared to hold an annual in- 
spection, upon the result of which payments to 
the art master will be made. 

Where sufficient occupation for a certificated 
art master cannot be found in a single town, art 
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classes may be formed meeting in neighbour 
towns, either under a central committee or un 
separate committees who may engage the servi 
of the same master. 

Although Parliamentary aid has been given y 
the express purposes of educating artisans, and 
teaching elementary drawing in schools for 
labouring poor, the middle and upper classes, uj 
payment of higher fees, are permitted tos 
themselves of the instruction afforded in th 
schools, and are eligible to earn medals ; 
prizes. 


Grants in Aid of Building Schools of Art. 


4, Towards the erection of new premises, 
Department is authorised to make grants not 
ceeding 2s. 6d. per superficial foot of area, 
maximum of 500 /. in any case. 


Annual Local Inspections and Examinations. 


5. At every school of art, or art class for teach 
drawing, annual inspections and examinations 
held by the department, at which medals 
prizes are awarded to students, and grants of § 
amples, books, &c., are presented to the schoo 
art. Public schools for the poor are also 
amined, either in connexion with the art sc! 
or classes, or other centre, where a sufficient 
ber can be brought together for exammnation- 

These examinations, as well as all others ¢ 
ducted by the department, are open to all pets? 
whether taught by an art master or otherwise: 


National Competition. 


6. The drawings and works of art executed 


local ‘schools, which have obtained meda ° 
brought together once in the year, for compe’ 
with each other at an examination held at is 
Kensington, when national medallions and att 
prizes are awarded to the most successful stl 
and to the schools of art where they ae 
instructed, grants are made of works of a! 


raga . : e. 
publications, from 10 l. to 30 U, in - Circuld 


& 


f 


Examples and Books from the Central 
Museum and Library. 


circula l 100 of 


Ever iocal school of art is privileged to 

‘ww objects of art from the museum, and valu- 
i xamples, books, &e., from the library at 
we |, Kensington 3 both these institutions being, 
ae as possible, circulating institutions, for the 
a of the United Kingdom. 
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Grants for Purchase of Examples. 


af All schools of art, public schools for the 
education of the poor, and mechanics’ and other 
institutions for artisans, may obtain from the de- 
partment grants in aid of purchasing examples, 


models, casts, and other apparatus for art instruc- 
tion. 


gxrracts from the detailed Directions, for the Information of Committees conducting either Locan 


ScHOOLS OF ArT, or 


Unions of Public Schools for teaching Drawing, in.connexion with the 


GcrencE and ART Department of the Committee of Council,on Education. 


Formation of the Local Committee. 


1, The committee to be formed for organising 
ather elementary Instruction in drawing, or a dis- 
ict school of art, may be constituted expressly, 
or be one already acting on behalf of some corpo- 
ate institution, In the latter case, it is found 


convenient to appoint a special or sub-committee, 
ibe in communication with this department. 


9, It is desirable that the committee should com- 
rise one or two ex-officio members, such as Parlia- 
mentary representatives, the mayor of the town, 
the chairman of the quarter sessions, the principal 
of any neighbouring training school, Her Majesty’s 
inspector of schools for the district, &c., which 
vill tend to give a public character to the pro- 
ceedings. 

3, In most cages a small executive committee, 
ay of three or five persons, is preferable to a large 
ome; but if a large number of names is necessary, 
for the sake of the influence which may attach to 
them, a small managing committee should be wp- 
pointed. 

4, The objects-of the committee should be two- 
‘old:—First, to introduce the elementary study of 
ut into all the existing educational institutions in 
the neighbourhood, whether public or private ; and 
weondly, to establish a special or district central 
school for artisans in the evening, and for those 
who may desire to acquire a more extended know- 
edge of art than could be obtained in the short 
time devoted te it as only one branch of general 
education. 


5. The local committee appoint the art master, 
ind must be responsible for his proper attendance, 
If it should be found necessary to dismiss him 
fr misconduct, the resolution of the committee 
nust be at once reported to the department. 


Financial Arrangements. 


7. The committee are solely responsible for all 
the expenditure and Jiabilities of the school. 


8. It is absolutely necessary that a committee 
ibout to establish a district school of art should 
ave a fund. for, providing the necessary fittings, 
paying the reduced price of the examples recom- 
mended by the department, advertising and giving 
¢ institution due publicity, and meeting the other 
‘Xpenses inseparable from a new undertaking. 
his fund must be raised in the locality by private 
‘Tmunicipal donations, or advances in the way of 
‘guarantee fund, to be repaid when possible. By 
’B& 19 Vict. c. 70, a rate of 1d. in the pound 
may be raised for aiding schools of science and 
art, Pe, copy of this Act is given in the Appendix. 

3. 


Scale of Fees. 


10. A great part of the instructional as well as 
financial success of the school will depend upon a 
well-regulated scale of fees. ‘The department, in 
aiding the master’s income, makes it a condition 
that the fees in the district school of art do not 
exceed 2s, a month for three lessons of two hours 
each per week, given to evening classes for arti- 
sans. It is desirable that the morning classes should 
pay the full value of the instruction offered. 


11. It is desirable that the fees siiould be 
taken for longer periods than a month, and that 
they should cover a whole course of instruction. 


12. It is found desirable to charge a small en- 
trance fee to all new students. 


Annual Reports of Local Schools. 


13. Committees are requested to prepare an 
annual report of the proceedings of their school, 
on a form which will be furnished for that pur- 
pose; and they are also requested, both at that 
time and at any other, to communicate to the 
department any observations which they consider 
may be of general interest, as it is principally by 
receiving and comparing the experience of one 
school with another that the department will be 
enabled to assist all. The reports will in future 
include the operations of the school for the year 
ending 21st December, and must be forwarded to 
the secretary of the department not later than the 
1st January following, in order that the various 
reports may be compared, and form part of the 
general report of the proceedings of the depart- 
iment laid before Her Majesty at the end of each 
year. 


14. The committees of local schools may be re- 
quested to furnish, with their annual reports, some 
particulars relating to their receipts and expendi- 
ture. Itis considered that such publicity may be 
useful to the local committee in many ways; but 
it must be understood that the department does 
not assume any control over, or responsibility for, 
such accounts. 


15. The master, as receiving public money, is 
held responsible for transmitting the report in due 
time. 


16, Ti is necessary that, in addition to the usual 
financial accounts, books be kept showing the 
name, age, calling, date of admission, attendance, 
and payment of fees of each student, as well as 
the description of study upon which he is engaged, 
and the number of works executed by him during 
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App. No. 10. the session or year, with every particular which 


he necessary to enable the committee to fill 


ma 
? report with the strict@st 


up the form of annual 
accuracy. 


Form of Prospectus. 


17. A form of prospectus which may be issued 
by a district central school of art is given In the 
Appendix. Modifications to suit local circum- 
stances should be made. 


18. It has been found by experience, with refer- 
ence to instruction in drawing, that it greatly facili- 
tates the acquisilion of writing, geography, and 
other branches of knowledge,* and that even among 
the working classes parents are ready to contribute 
a small additional sum, weekly, for the additional 
advantages offered; moreover, that they are will- 
ing to leave their children longer at school, per- 
ceiving that they learn something, the direct use 
of which they can at once understand. Prizes for 
drawing on slates are awarded in schools for the 
poor taught through the agency of a school of 
art. 


Applications for Papers. 


19. In all applications to the Committee of 
Council for forms and papers, the number and 
daie of the form or paper should be given. All 
applications should be made, not to any person by 
name, but to the “‘ Secretary of the Science and 
Art Department,” South Kensington, London, 
W., who will lay them before the proper autho- 


6s ntral rf Scho } - its Fittings, Furniture, &c. 
(See Directory. ) 
Teachers’ Duties. 


28. It is desirable that the master should have 
~ | | 


one entire day in each week free from teaching, 
besides Sunday, and that there should be yvaea- 


tions of reasonable length at Christmas and Mid- 
summer. The sammer vacation of the Central 
Metropolitan Training School is from 1st August 


to 1st October. 


29. The master must, in the daytime, teach or 
direct the teaching of children of schools for the 
poor, and, where there is a central district art 
school, at least one class in the evenings, in which 
artisans and others may receive three lessons per 
week, of two hours each, for a payment of not 
more than 2s. a month. 


30. All certificated teachers are responsible to 
the department for following the prescribed course 
of instruction, which must be adhered to in ali art 
schools or classes in connexion with the depart- 
ment, or the advantages of examination will be 
withdrawn; and for causing a proper amount of 
work to be prepared for the annual exhibitions, to 
show the progress of the students. The master 
must see that the proper arrangements are made 


for holding the local exhibitions and examinations, . 


He is also responsible for the preparation of mate- 
rials for the annual report. 


* Jt was stated publicly, at a large meeting of schoolmas- 
ters at Marlborough House, and assented to, that if of five 
hours a week devoted to writing, two were given to draw- 
ing, more progress would be made in writing in the remain- 
ing three than in the five hours previously, and the general 
power of drawing would be a clear gain. 
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-which must be given in writing, and no applica- 


31. The master must be allowe 
mittee to attend in London when 
the department, 


d by the C0 
SUMMOned 


Facilities for Study and Allowance to Mas: 
ers, 


32. I. As it is desirable that the masters f 
provincial schools should take hicher certif th 
and prepare themselves to give lectures Ry 
vanced instruction in ornamental art {o ie 
schools, a limited number of masters js perm, * 
to study at South Kensington for th ag 

Pig 5 ute period 
four weeks in every year. They will algo jp th 
manner qualify themselves for increased emoly 
ments and larger payments on results. []. Th, 
department will provide a student in the trainin 
class to supply the place of such master duyi,° 
his absence from his school. The local COMMMittes 
must undertake to pay such substitute yot Me 
than 10s. per week from fees or other source 
III. The department will pay the travelling 4 
penses of the provincial master from his schoo] t) 
South Kensington; and, if he devotes five hour 
to study every day during his stay, will pay the 
travelling expenses back. IV. The studies made 
by the master in the school, museum, and libra 
must be suitable for lectures, and useful generally 
in the schools. Should the works produced te 
satisfactory, the department will expend a sum 
not exceeding 10/. in purchasing them, and wil 
present them to the local school of which the mas. 
ter producing them is the teacher. V. The head 
or assistant master of every school is eligible to 
apply for these facilities, provided the school has 
taken at least five local medals and one national 
medallion in the year preceding the application, 
VI. The master must forward with his application 
the consent of his local committee to his absence, 


tion will be noticed which is not avcompanied by 
such consent. VII. The period during which the 
inspector’s annual visit is likely to take place must 
not be chosen for study at South Kensington. 
VIII. As the number of students in training 1s 
limited, only six local schools can be supplied 
with provisional masters at the same time. 


38. Ladies are also certificated as teachers of 
art, and are recommended by the department to 
teach in public and private schools and classes. 
They receive the same allowances as the masters. 


Advantages offered by the Committee of Council t 
General Students in Schools of Art. 


34. It has been thought desirable to encourage 
students in the local schools to continue thel 
studies a sufficient time to acquire a sound know 
ledge of the principles and practice of art, with @ 
view of applying it to the instruction of others, 7 
to those professions or trades*on which it specially 
bears; and the department has been authorised 10 
offer advantages to certain stulents who will a 
tend these schools two years or more withott 
interruption, or who desire to atiend the centl 
establishment in the metropolis for similar periods. 
These advantages will be granted te a student 
only upon his showing satisfactory proofs of his 
attainments, and it is expected they will tend to 
raise the general standard of instruction in all tae 
schools. 


35. With these views, the department offers to 


all such students in local schools of art :— 
J. Loct! 


al scholarships, under the conditions of 
‘of 3d March 1863. 


iI, Free admission to the classes of the tram- 

‘chool, lectures, Museum, library, and all 

MS means of instruction offered at the South 
vsington Schools and Museum in London. 


ILL. National scholarships, under the condi- 
of the Minute of 3d March 1863, and 
ae allowances in the Central Training School, 
fe re addition to the advantages conferred 
Fre admission, a personal payment varying 
from 8: to 25s. a week, he 

IV. Medallions, medals, books, drawing instru- 
ments, C+ at the annual examinations ; when 
also the works of the students may be pur- 
shased, should they be required for the public 
service: 

96, The entire number of the above-named ap- 
sintments and rewards will depend upon the funds 
which Parliament may place at the disposal of the 
department for this purpose. 

37, Copies of the forms to be filled up by the 
undidates, and the master of the school, may be 
tad on application to the Secretary of the Science 
and Art Department. 


The Course of Instruction in Art. 


38, The course of instruction recommended in 
il schools of art connected with the Committee of 
Council on Education is arranged under stages 
mmbered as follows. It must be observed that 
he course of instruction does not in all cases, or 
necessarily, follow the numerical order of the 
stages :— 


Primary Course for Schools, principally by means 


of Class Teaching. 
Stage 

linear geometry - - - = = Sectionag 1 
Perspective = = - " : mony re 
free-hand outline from copies- - - - - 2 
Fre-hand outline from objects yee tlic” He 
Shading from flat examples = - . - - - 4 
Drawing from solids, models, and objects- - - 4 
Drawing the human figure and animals from copies - 6 
Drawing flowers, foliage, &c., from flat examples or 
copies and nature - . - 7 iz es 
tinting from flat examples, with instruction in 
dlementary principles of colour - - - - 18 


Course for General Education. 


Free-hand outline from copies-  =s_- - - - 2 
tee-hand outline from the round, or from casts. 
itjects, &e,- Sf ee el 8 
Shading from flatexamples - - - - - 4 
‘lading from the round or from solid forms - - 5 
iter geometry = = = =) = om © 1 
near perspective = s - - - - doo vk 
hia flowers, foliage, &c., from flat examples or . 
leg ar RR QL TERT Do 
Draving flowers, foliage, and landscape details from 
hature i “ = - * ir 3 s 40 
“wing the human figure and animals from copies- 6 
"wing the human figure or animal forms, from the 
tound or natuge: 2) eS ee oe 
Yatomical drawings of the structure of human 
Dai sueandanimalg - - - - - - 9 
Hens from flat examples, flowers or other natural 
; ole and landscapes, with elementary principles ‘i 
ot colour bk ASA Se a ta eee 
ting direct from nature, flowers and natural 
ie landseapes, &e. —- nip ene oy Ae. ae 
* ‘ng the human figure and animals, from flat 
amples and from draped nature- - - - 17 
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Course fur Architects, Builders, Machinists, 
Engineers, and Foremen of Works. 


Free-hand outline from copies - —- 
Free-hand outline from objects - 
Shading from flatexamples - - 
Shading from the round or solid forms 
Section a. Linear geometry - - 
Section c, Linear perspective- - - - - 
Section b, Mechanical and machine drawing, details 
of architecture and construction, projection of 
shadows - - - = - 
Painting from flat examples or copies, and modes of 
ES ecolabalnl ioe a a Al ale Rian a 
Technical studies = “= 2° = = = |= 9 


— 


Course for Designers, Ornamentists, and those 
intending to be Industrial Artists. 


Linear geometry - - - - = - 
Architectural structure from copies- - -  - 
Linear perspective - - - - - = 
Free-hand outline of ornament from copies - - 
Free-hand outline of ornament from the round or 
casts - - - - - - - - - 
Shading ornament from flatexamples - = - 
Shading from the round or solid forms, models, ob- 
jects, and ornament - - - - - - 
Time sketching, and sketching from memory - - 
Drawing the human figure and animal forms, from 
fiatexamples .. - 07 .0)im. te ame lt 
Drawing flowers, foliage, and objects of natural his- 
tory from copies - -— = eK ae, 
Drawing the human figure and animal forms, from 
ra round or from nature, including time sketching, 
Rune, ce itrn. 28) ain aber? bie cord olse) 
Anatomical studies of the human figure, or animal 
forms, drawn or modelled = - - - - - 9 
Drawings of foliage, flowers, &c. from nature - - 
Painting ornament from the flat or copies - - ll 
Painting ornament from castsin relief - - = 
Painting (general), from flat examples or copies, 
flowers, still-life and landscapes, with elementary 
principles of colour - - - - - - 1 
Painting (general), direct from nature - - 
Painting time sketches of single objects or groups, as 
compositions of colour- - - - - = 
Painting the human figure or animals from casts, in 
monochrome mh li Wal! GRR OLe, Eom et BB 
Painting the human figure or animals in colour - 17 


Section a. From the flat or copies. 
Section b. From nature, nude or draped. 
Section c. Time sketches and compositions. 


Modelling ornament from casts, from drawings, time 
sketching, and sketching from memory - - 18 
Modelling the human figure or animals, from casts, 
from drawings, and from nature, nude or draped - 19 
Modelling fruits, flowers, foliage, and objects of 
natural history from nature-——- “= ~ 20 
Time sketches and compositions in clay, wax, &c., of 
the human figure and animals frem nature and 
memory = - - = - - = - - 21 
Elementary design, principles of form and colour - 22 


Section a Studies treating natural objects orna- 
mentally. 

Section b & c. Ornamental arrangements to fill 
given spaces in colour, &c. 


Section d. Studies of historic styles of ornament, 
drawn, painted, or modelled. 


Ira an BO NHS 


Technical studies. - -  - 
Section b, Architectural design. 
Section ¢. Ornamental surface design. 

Sectiond. Ornamental relief design. 

Section e. Moulding, casting, chasing. 

Section £ Lithography. 

Section g. Engraving on wood and metal for 
ornamental purposes. 

Section 2. Porcelain painting. 


. - - . = 28 


N.B.—Such stages of the course of instruction as are 
requisite, must be completed previously to the technical 
studies being entered upon, but in many cases all the 
stages are not necessary ; as for instance, for lithography, 
for wood engraving, for porcelain painting, or for designing 
for fabrics. 
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Suggestions for Teaching. 


39. The students should be taught in classes 
as much as possible. The masters educated in 
the training schools receive special instruction In 
the art of teaching and explaining, by means of a 
black board and vivd voce demonstration, the best 
modes of proceeding in the execution of geome- 
trical, perspective, and free-hand outline ; and 
this mode of teaching a number of pupils simul- 
taneously in classes is tobe followed whenever it 
is practicable. 

40. In every school there should be at least 
three classes, for elementary, advanced, and spe- 
cial or technical studies respectively. The classes 
should meet separately, and at fixed periods. 
Elementary classes should receive oral instruction, 
prior to the students proceeding to practice, and 
individual inspection trom the iaster. 

41. When possible the instruction should be 
arranged by the master to be given in courses, to 
continue over three months at least. It is prefer- 


able that they should extend over a session of 


five months, and that the fee should be paid in 
advance for the coursé. This arrangement is a 
stimulus to the student to attend diligently. The 
courses of the Central Metropolitan Training 
Schvol are divided into two sessions of five 
months each.* The spring course commences the 
first week in March, and ends the last week in 
July ; the autumn course commences the first week 
in October, and ends the last week in February. 


42. Whilst the master is expected to adhere to 
the course of instruction recommended by the 
department, he may advantageously introduce 
such exceptional or additional stages of study as 
may be required by the particular industry of ‘the 
neighbourhood, or by any other special local cir- 
cumstance. Masters are recommended, on their 
arrival in a locality, to lose no time in making 
themselves acquainted with the particular branches 
of industry followed by the inhahitants, in order 
that they may be enabled to recommend such 
additions to the course of instruction as may 
induce the attendance of those following handi- 
craft pussuits, whether as workmen or superin- 
tendents, and thus make the school as directly 
useful to the locality as possible. Special classes 
should be formed tor students above 18, who 
desire to prosecute technical studies. 


43. ‘Lhe local committees are recommended not 
to interfere with the authorised course of instruc- 
tion withcut first communicating with the secre- 
tary of this department. 


44. The certificate of each master will show to 
what extent he is qualified to teach the course 
above enumerated; masters are generally ac- 
quainted to some extent with oil and water colour 
painting. 

45, When there are a sufficient number of stu- 
dents who can draw and paint the figure from 
casts, and the nude figure becomes desirable, the 
arrangements for that purpose should have the 
written approval of the committee. 


46. Students are required to fix a price to any 
work submitted in competition; if they fail to do 
so, and the work is wanted by the department, 
the Inspector-General for Art will fix the price. 


* This permits of an annual vacation for the Art masters. 
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Purchase of Objects of Ay 
47. In order to render the objects ; 
Museum which can be dispensed sth, the 4 
for the purposes of public instruct; atl 
schools of Art have the privilege of hg log 
them at half the prime cost. Purchasing 


Lending Library. 


4s. Arrangements have been made for Je ‘; 
to schools of Art the books, drawings, anq ay 
collected in the Central Library at South se 
ton. Ng 


Circulation and Exhibition of Works of 4 
. rt 
the Central Museum. t hp 


49. As far as possible, consistently with th 
security of the objects, the works of Art of 
kinds deposited in the Central Museum, ar 


e | 
and circulated to the schools of art. "I 


(No. 488.) 


Examinations in Drawing in Localities where they 


is no School of Art. 


At South Kensington, the 24th day of 
February 1863. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Pny 
- Council on Education. 


Resolved, to cancel the Minute of the 6th Jun 
1856, and in order to guard against the waste o 
public money which might arise from sending a 
imspector to a district where the persons brough 
up for examination are not sufficiently advance 
to justify this action, their Lordships determin 
not to entertain any applications to send an in 
spector to conduct an examination, unless a centr 
place is indicated, to which at least five school 
for the poor in the neighbourhood (which must be 
named) are prepared to bring up at least 1% 
students for examination. No payments on rt 
sults will be made to the managers of any schodl 
in respect of such examination in which les 
than 10 per cent. of those examined obtain th 
mark of “ Pass.” 


(No. 451.) 


Application for an Examination in Drawing ' i 
held by the Science and Art Department " 


as a centre. 


The following schools for the poor having ™ 
ceived instruction in drawing during the past yest 
and being prepared to present to an Art Inspect? 
the number of children stated, we hereby reques 
that, in accordance with their Lordships’ Min 
of the 24th February 1863, an examination ; 
drawing may be conducted by the Science - 
Art Department, if possible, during the mou! , 

186, at where suitab! 
premises can be provided. Th 


_— Lr 


Number of 


yAME SS have Bigtatere 
Manager makina 
oF prepemd to the g 
ass an Examination sael~ 
scHOO L. P ia Drawing. Application. 


ee —————————— ee 


The following will be filled up at the 


Department, 
Application allowed. The Inspector will visit 
on the day of 186. 
Managers informed day of 18 
Mr. instructed accordingly, day 


of 186. 


‘Requisition for aid in establishing and maintain- 
ing Classes for giving Instruction in Drawing 
in the Public Schools, or for the Establishment 
of a School of Art at j 


‘To the Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, 


“We, the undersigned [members of the corpora- 
lion of , or of the vestry of 
rn conected with the school of or other- 
nie, as the case may be, being desirous of having 
tementary instruction in form and colour given in 
he public schools at , and of establishing 
p central school of Art in connexion with the de- 
aitment hereinafter mentioned, and having ap- 
pnted, or being prepared to appoint, a certifi- 
ited master to conduct such a school, hereby 
equest you to assist in providing examples, copies, 
X. necessary for the use of such classes and 
kool, for which we are willing to pay at a re- 
lued cost, and to afford the advantages and pay- 
ents attathed to an annual inspection. And in 
nsideration of such assistance, we hereby under- 
ike to form ourselves into a committee of manage- 
tent, to be responsible that instruction is provided 
ot the scholars of public schools ; to pro- 
ile, keep clean, warm, and light suitable rooms, 
tour own liability, for the central school to be 
Moted entirely to this purpose ;* to keep the 
tumples for the use of the school, and to pre- 
ve the same to the best of our ability; to col- 
r the fees, and to assign a suitable portion of 
ee the salary of the master; 10 conduct and 
te y manage the central school; to visit and 
ps it at proper intervals ; to be responsible 
Wey Proper attendance of the master, and to 
the him in case of misconduct, reporting such 
ae to the Committee of Council; to see 
\ balk course of instruction prescribed is properly 
shes ; to admit the Inspectors of the depart- 
'0 the school at all times ; to transmit works 


t 
Ry the rooms cannot be entirely devoted to the pur- 


wel. 4 School of Art the words in étalics should be 
0.53, 
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for public examination when required ; to make 
all the arrangements required by the department 
for local examinations; to make an annual report 
on the proceedings of the school, and to conform 
to the regulations of the Committee of Council as 
from time to time determined. 

(Here follow the signatures and addresses of the 
members of the proposed committee.) 


List of Schools prepared to receive (or re- 
ceiving) instruction in Drawing, 

pS SS ES EST a a ee ea 

Names of Public Schools. _| No. of Children in each School, 


$$ 


Prospectus of a Local School of Art. 


The following form is suggested to committees 
preparing a prospectus. 
[ Name of School. ] 
[ Situation. | 
[ Names of the Committee of Management. | 
[Treasurer.| [| Honorary Secretary. ] [ Master. | 


‘The courses of instruction are arranged as 
follows— 


1. Elementary, including practical geometry, 
linear perspective, free-hand drawing and shading; 
model drawing, figure from the flat, and ele- 
mentary colour, 


2. Advanced, including drawing the figure from 
casis ; painting, ornament, flowers, still-life, land- 
scape, &c, 

3. Special or technical, as artistic anatomy, 
elementary design, modelling, architectural and 
mechanical drawing, &e. ; 

Day classes for ladies and gentlemen, ele- 
mentary course, days and days, from 
to . Entrance fee, 4s.; per month, 4s.; per 
session, 16s.; per year, 303s. 

Advanced or special classes, days and 
days, from to . Entrance tee 6s.; per 
month, 10s.; per session, 2/, 2s.; per year, 4/, 

Evening classes for artisans, elementary, ad- 
vanced, and special, days, days, and 
days, from seven to nine o’clock. Entrance fee, 
2s. Fee per month, 2s.; per session, 8s. 6d.; per 


year, 15s. 


A class for schoolmasters of publie schools, &c. 


App. No. 10, 


—- 


he 


and for pupil-teachers, will meet on day and» 
day evenings, from ~~ to ©.) Fee, school» 
masters, 2s. per month, or 15s, a year. Pupil= 


teachers at half these fees. 


Classes.may be formed at other times, should 


not fewer than persons signify their, wish to, 
join, and pay the fees for one year. 

Before adimission be granted to the advanced 
classes, proofs of qualification must be submitted 
to the master, = 

All fees must be paid in advance; monthly 
fees must be paid within the first four days, or the 

RR student 
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student will be considered to have left the school, 
and have to pay another entrance fee on re- 
admission. 

The Committee of Counvil award scholarships 
to highly deserving students in these schools ; 
also medallions, medals, and money prizes to the 
best works in the annual, local, and national com- 
petitions. 

Public schools are instructed in the elementary 
course at the rate of per annum, payable in 
advance, for one hour’s instruction a week, or, if 
prefezred, a year per student, payable in ad- 
vance, for one hour’s lesson a week. 

A register will be kept of attendance and good 
conduct. It will be open for inspection, and 
copies will be forwarded to parents, &c. if desired. 

Further information may be obtained of the 
secretary, and at the school. 


(No. 30.) 


Conditions under which Examples and Models may 
be obtained by National and other Public Schools, 
Mechanics’ Institutions, §c. 


At Marlboroagh House, Pall Mall, the 17th day 
of September 1852. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty's most Honourable Privy 
Council for Trade. 

The President of the Board of Trade: 

Hon, J. W. Henley, ™. P. 


The Vice-President: The Lord Colchester. 


a 


1. The Lords of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil for Trade having had under their consideration 
several applications from the managers and masters 
of national and other public schools, for grants to 
be made to them of drawing copies and examples 
used in teaching elementary drawing, think it me~ 
cessary to adopt some general principle whieh 
shall regulate the decisions of the Board in refer- 
ence to such applications. 

Their Lordships have already fully recognised 
the great importance of elementary drawing to all 
classes of the community, in all relations of life, 
and have expressed their opinion that the first step 
to be taken to elevate public taste in the appre- 
ciation of correctness of form, is to cause drawing 
to become a part of national education. Their 
lordships are therefore desirous of assisting as far 
as possible in promoting the distribution of ex- 
amples as a means of accomplishing this object ; 
but as the indiscriminate gift of examples to all 
applicants might lead to abuse, it is necessary to 
require some guarantee that the examples will be 
duly, appreciated, which the mere request to have 
them does not imply. 

The principle which governs the whole proceed- 
ings of this department, in all its branches, is to 
afford. partialaid; and to encourage, but not super- 
sede, public exertions in promoting education in 
Art. Thus the means of study in the museum of 
ornamental manufactures are afforded, lectures are 
given, and students are enabled to obtain the best 
instruction in all the schools by payment of mode- 
rate fees in aid of the expenses; and their Lord- 
ships consider that the same principle should be 

observed in the distribution of examples. They 
have therefore resolved that this department shall 
have the power to assist schools in purchasing 
copies, models, and examples, for teaching draw- 
ing, at a reduction on the net cost. 


The Right 
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A list of the drawing copies, models, 4 
F » And m 
rials recommended by this department... 
obtained of the Secretary, Science and Art Do be 
ment, South Kensington, London, It sho “part. 
distinctly understood that the ‘aid of this te be 
ment in purchasing these articles at a ge 
price can be granted only to public saith 
institutions, but private schools will be suppli t. 
a reduction of 15 per cent. from the cheb ‘: 
list, if recommended by the department, the 

No endowed school is eligible to receive a op 
towards the. purchase of examples or barat ‘ 
either for Science or Art, unless it can be Soe’ 
that local contributions to a considerable 
are made in aid of it, and that there is a clear s 
of necessity. —(1861.) ag 

2, Payments, including charge for packino 
must be made in advance to the agents, on receipt 
of the invoice; the goods to be sent at the risk of 
the purchaser. 

The collections in the list have been for the mog 
part prepared under the authority of this depart. 
ment, but there are some of the articles which hare 
been recommended solely as the most suitable to 
be had in the market at the time. It is, therefore 
to be always expected that the list will be an im- 
perfect one, including some things which hare 
fallen into disuse, others which have been greatly 
improved, and omitting some which have been 
produced since the list was prepared. As respects 
works not suggested, but merely recommended by 
this department, all will be found to afford some 
useful information, but this department most not 
be held’ responsible for their execution or thei 
whole contents. | 

Name of agents appointed for the supply of the 
examples and models in the following List 
London: Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, Pic- 
cadilly. 


A list of examples, &c., approved by the De- 
partment of Science and Art, and supplied to 
national and other public schools, institutions, kc, 
together with forms upon which the requisition fot 
aid is to be made, may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, London, W. 


+ 
Building Grants for Schools of Art. 
(No. 359.) 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Con 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. 


At South Kensington, the 19th day of Februaly; 
. 1858. 


The Lord President of the Council: The Earl 
Granville, K.G. 
uel 


‘ 


The Vice-President of the Committee of Co 
on Education: The Right Honourable 


Cowper, M.P. 


I. Phe Committee of Council will consider _ 
making of grants to schools only once in the ie 
namely in the month of November. All app" 
tions for the grants must therefore be sent to * 
Science and Art Department on or before the }° 
day of November in each year, ot 

TI. Grants will be made or not, accordins ‘ 
the amount which Her ‘Majesty’s Treasury ai 
authorize the department to submit to Parlin fy 


f rtheoming year, and the amount of the 
‘l be according to the merits of each case. 


gant w 
7] 


‘9 grant shall exceed the rate of 2s. 6d. 

' arficial foot of area, or shall be made on an 
aR han 4,000 feet. When the whole 
a > ig not devoted to the purposes of Art in- 
pls the superficial area cannot be estimated 


amg clon 

sate parts devoted to any other purpose. 
on & = 
iV, Grants may be made in special cases for 
sitions to existing institutions, which are im- 
ended 0 


lely for instruction in’ Art, subject to the 
sane con 


ditions as grants for new buildings. 
y, The plans, as hereafter provided, must be 
woved by the department, and no grant will be 
| de until the building or alterations have been 
std 4 to the satisfaction of the department, 


rreater t 


complete 


and the works have been paid for, minus the pro-, 


ised grant. 


The Site, Title, and Trust Deeds. 
V, The site, title, and trust deeds must be 


quires respecting them fully answered. 


The Plans. 


VI. The department will require plans, eleva- 
lms, and sections (with specification and esti- 
nates) to be submitted. These, when approved 
ai sealed by the department, may be returned for 
ie; but must be finally lodged with the depart- 
nent. ‘They must be drawn throughout to a scale 
fone-eighth of an inch to a foot, and must also 
ow in figures the dimensions of the several 
parts, 


VII. A plan of the site also must be forwarded, 
ndicating— 

«, The position of the proposed building, with a 
statement as respects its central position, general 
nvenience to theneighbourhood, and accessibility. 


b. Drains (collateral and main) with their fall 
ind depth below ground. 


a Boundary walls or fences, and the nature of 
eM, 


d, Entrances, 
é, Roads. 


f. The aspect of the principal front. The draw- 


i for the site may (if desirable) be on a smaller 
tale, 


As respects the Plans of the Buildings. 


YUL No grant can be made towards the erec- 
in of a school of Art where adequate provision is 
tt made to accommodate at least 50 students. 
that number the buildings must provide the 
“owing rooms, the superficial areas of which 
‘ust be not less than those stated :— 


“. One elementary room, 20 by 80 feet. This 

‘tm should be east and west; it must be lighted 

"mabove, and not less than 16 feet high. 

4 One painting and modelling room, 20. by 15 

: The room must be lighted from the north 

Zt and should have a top light in the roof over 
0 continuation of the side light. 


One ladies’ class room, 20 by 15 feet. 


ce One master’s room, 12 by 15 feet. This 
ha: should also be lighted by a side light, from 
Pita possible. 7 

5, 
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e. One cloak room for female students, 12 by 8 App, No. 10. 


feet 6 inches. Rooms for an attendant. 


= The class rooms should, as far as possible, 
communicate with each.other directly, as well as 
by passages. Where there are more stories than 
one, the staircase should give access to all rooms 
without passing through rooms; also to cloak 
rooms, lavatory, &c. The arraugements for light- 
ing with gas, for warming, drainage, &c. are to be 
stated. The rooms should be well ventilated by 
the admission of air at the floor level, with an 
ample outlet above. 


g- The rooms for study, other than those. the 
height of which is specified, should be not less 
then 15 feet high to the wall plate, if ceiled flat, 
or 12 feet high to the wall plate if ceiled to the 
collar beams or to the common rafter. 


h. The windows should be large, free from 
mullions or small panes. 


7. Waterclosets, urinals; and a lavatory must be 
provided, and separate accommodation for female 
students. These dimensions are calculated fora 
school of 50 students only. Increased accommo- 
dation in proportion to increased numbers, must 
be provided for schools intended for greater num- 
bers ; and the provision of an exhibition room for 


casts, books, pictures, and occasional objects, may 


be required in schools for large numbers. 


IX. The external walls of the school, if of 
brick, should be not less than one brick and a half 
in thickness; and if of stone, not less than 20 
inches in thickness. 

All the roofs must be either tiled or slated. 

If the roof be unceiled to the tie-beam, or collar 
beam, there must be ceiling to the rafters. 

Rooms which are top-lighted should in all cases 
be ceiled to the common rafters, in order to give 
increased height; and all tie-beams, or other 
heavy roof timbering, should be avoided, aud iron 
tie-rods used where practicable. 

Gutters, and drains to carry the roof water away 
from the foundations, must be provided. 

All applications for building grants towards the 
erection of separate schools of Art must be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Science-and Art 
Department, South Kensington, London, W. 


(No. 127.) 


Rules for the Inspection of Schools of Art, and the 
Examination of Students and Students’ Works. 


1. Examination of Students, School-teachers, and 
others. 


1. There will be once a year, in each school of 
Art, an examination conducted by an inspecto by 
means of papers in freehand drawing, practical 
geometry, mechanical drawing, perspective, and 
model drawing. 

2. A convenient room must be provided, in 
which the inspector can hold such examinations. 

3. The examinations will be of two grades of 
proficiency, and are open to all persons without 
distinction (males and females), whether taught in 
a school of Art or not, provided they have not been 
examined within the last 12 months, but teachers, 


pupil teachers, and students inf schools of Art, are 


ineligible for examination in the first grade, and 
no candidate can sit for both grades at the same 
examination. 


In the first grade, the exercises will consist of 


RR2 freehand, 
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App. No.10. freehand, model drawing, and geometry, and will 


=——— 


be of an easy nature, suited to children at school. 
Rewards will be given to the children of schools for 
the poor who are sufficiently successful. . 

In the second grade, the exercises will consist of 
freehand and model drawing, geometry, perspec- 
tive and mechanical drawing, and necessitate a 
reater knowledge of drawing. A box of insiru- 
ments, drawing materials, &c. which may be 
elected from a list by the candidates, will 
be given to those who attain the required 
standard of excellence, and a certificate to those 
who pass in the first four subjects. An exercise 
in memory drawing will be required from those 
who desire to become teachers of elementary 
drawing ; but no reward will be given for success 
in this paper. 


4. No person whatever is allowed to be present 
during an examination, except by permission of 
the inspector. 


2, Of Local Medals. 


1. The works in the various stages and sections 
in drawing, painting, modelling, and design, will be 
examined in competition with each other, and local 

rize medals awarded to them under the following 
conditions ; but no local medal can be awarded in 
any stage or section unless there is a sufficient 
number of works for competition, nor unless the 
inspector shall think that the merit of the works 
entitles them to reward. 


2. Medals are to be awarded to the works of 
students of the schools of art executed under the 
master’s supervision within the schools in those 


stages and sections marked with an asterisk. 


3. All works, whether drawn or painted, should 
be the size of the imperial sheet, i.e., 294 in. by 
213 in., or half imperial, 213 in. by 143 in., or 
quarter imperial ; and the smallest sizes should be 
mounted on imperial boards; and this rule must 
be strictly attended to, or the work is liable to be 
rejected, since frames are provided for the exhibi- 
tion of works for the national competition, and for 
their transmission for exhibition to the local 
schools. All canvasses used should be of the 
sizes given above. Models must also conform to 
the sizes prescribed ; they must be backed out as 
lightly as possible consistently with safety. All 
round figures should be kept to the size already 
stated ; and models from the life, selected for ex- 
hibition, should, as far as possible, be those treated 
in low relief, as round figures are more hable to 
injury in transit. The master must not allow any 
sort of tracing or measurement, or squaring, in the 
execution of free-hand drawing. 

& 
4. Each work must have a printed label (which 
will be supplied by the department) neatly filled 
in and signed by the master as a guarantee that it 
is entirely the production of the student whose 
name it bears, and has been executed under the 
rescribed conditions, carefully attached at the 


‘right hand lower corner of the work, before the 


arrival of the inspector. 


5. The whole number of local medals that can 
be awarded in any school will not exceed 30, and 
in any one stage or section-will not exceed three. 


6. One medal may be given in each school to 
the best work in any one stage or section which is 
not- conformable to the prescribed example in 
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those stages where the examples are 4 
vided itis a work of great merit and amed, pr 
and does not increase beyond 30 the total et 
of medals awarded. The inspector ie ia 
powered, at his discretion, to award q also 
time drawings executed in his presence, medal fj 
7. The best work in any stage or ge¢ 
obtains a local medal is to be considered 
ing obtained a first medal, and that wok. ha 
to be forwarded to the national competition. 
however, very great merit and close equality sf 
cellence is evident in two works in the sane g a 
a second may, with the sanction of the ing ogy 
be sent up and reported for permission to Ape. 


8. If a student obtains more than one awa q' 
any annual examination, only one local Reda) r 
be given to him, and when a student who hag id 
viously received a medal is successful in a let 
competition he will receive a reward of "yn 
and not a second local medal. 


tion Whig 


9. When works are required in sets, each ge; 
to be reckoned as one work, and not each separa 
drawing or painting. 


10. No medal can be awarded in any stage 9 
section in which all the conditions herein |g 
down have not been strictly observed, nor unle 
the prescribed examples have been used in thos 
stages wherein the examples are defined. 


11, Each master will be required to have a 
the works of the students executed since the ly 
examination properly arranged without frames, anf 
carefully labelled, prior to the day notified for th 
art inspector’s visit. 


12. Although medals can be awarded only t 
works executed after the prescribed example 
(with the exception pointed out in paragraph 6) 
the whole of the works executed in the school sub 
sequently to the last examination must be arranget 
for inspection. 


13. The works submitted afthe local examin 
tions will be stamped by the inspector, and thos 
to which medals have been awarded will be 2 
once transmitted to London for revision by th 
Iuspector General for art, who will authorise tht 
payments, under the conditions of Minute No. 430 
on such works as are approved by him, but m! 
payments will be made until the awards made |! 
the local school have been confirmed in Londo 
The werks for national] competition will be selectet 
at the time of this revision and retained in Londo 
and the others returned at once to the school. 


14. The holders of local scholarships cain? 
compete for local medals, but their works may > 
selected by the inspector for transmission t the 
national competition. 


15. A medal. cannot be awarded twice to tM 
same person in the same stage or section % | 
stage, except in stage 23, in which three meta 
in different years may be awarded to the sails 
student. 


16. For every local medal award made at th 
examination, works of art of the value of 105 
be presented to the school. 


3. Of National Medallions. 


1. The works which have been selected fo! 4 
national competition having been first subm 4 
to the Inspector General for art, will be exainl 


concert with other appointed examiners, 


M ee medallions will be awarded to the 


ful in this second competition. 


yy hi ‘ 
at nati 
orks snore ‘ 
These medallions can in no case exceed 100 
d, per for all the schools of art in the United 
yu ,: the number up to this maximum will 
ie ated by the excellence of the collective 
be 5 
otk 3 
No student can receive more than one 
- | medallion. If a student obtains more 
aie award, only one national medallion will 
a “a tohim. Should a student, therefore, be 
r a fal at more than one competition, a medal- 
ell be awarded on the first occasion only, 
ae or books with a suitable inscription 
A be given for success in any succeeding com- 


eitLODSs 


;, A medallion cannot be awarded twice to the 
ne person in the same stage or section of a 
tage, except in stage 23. 


;, Money prizes may be given on the recom- 
wndation of the examiners for works of merit in 
eclass of applied design. 


s, Each work rewarded in the national compe- 
ion will be stamped by the department prior to 
retuin. 

1, Works glazed cannot be received for the 
iional competition. 


3, For every separate medallion (up to a maxi- 
im of three) awarded in the national competi- 
oi, the school of art in which the suecessful 
ident who obtained the medallion was under 
truction, will be presented with works of art 
‘the value of 107. The benefit to every school 
il, theretore, be proportional to the advance of 
estudents, and it will be chiefly by such means 
4 " nucleus of a local museum may be esta- 
ished. 


, Works to which national medallions are 
marded will be reserved for some time by the 
futment in order that they may be exhibited in 
limited number of provincial schools of art. 
uth schools will be selected as make application 
 teceve them, and adequate preparations for 
thibiting them to the public. 


ges of Instruction in Schools of Art, with the 
Lramples to be used in Competition for Medals. 


See Printed Directory. 


(No. 232.) 


lic Examinations in Llémentary Drawing 
before Art Inspectors, 


Marlborough House, the 6th day of June, 1856. 


) the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 


Uitte of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
ouncil for Trade. 


* President of the Board of Trade: The Lord 

Stanley of Alderley. 

+ yewards will be given by the Science and 

rea ment of the Cominittee of Council on 

fs on for proficiency in elementary drawing, 
*e-hand and linear, to all children and adults 

(ye a satisfactory examination in those 


Pub 
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branches of useful knowledge. The examinations 
are not confined to students of the schools of art, 
or schools taught by certificated masters of this 
department, but are open to all, wherever their 
knowledge has been obtained. 


2. Candidates may attend for examination at 
any school of art at the annual inspection of the 
schoo], provided they previously signify their in- 
tention to the secretary or master of the school. 


3. The examinations will be of two grades of 
proficiency, and will consist of the following kinds 
of elementary drawing, each to be performed in a 
stated time; the rewards being given to all who 
reach a certain standard of excellence. Not more 
than one reward can be taken by any one student 
in the course of the year, though he may be ex- 
amined in all the papers in either grade. Teachers, 
pupil-teachers, and students in schools of art cannot 
be examined in the first grade; nor can pupil- 
teachers take more than one paper in each year. 


In the first grade. 


a. A copy from an easy outline, to be executed 
in lead pencil on paper; such as Simpson’s or De 
la Rue’s outjines, which may be procured of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, London, and 
all booksellers. The reward will be a small draw- 
ing board and a T square. 


6. An outline drawing of an object, such as a 
cube. The reward will be copies of Grant’s 
Geometry, Redgrave’s Colour Manual, and Bur- 
cheit’s Definitions of Geometry. 


c. Some easy problems in practical geometry. 
The prize will be a pair of compasses, including 
pen and pencil. 

The rewards in this grade are intended to en- 
courage the study of drawing in schools for the 
poor, and will not be given to the pupils of private 
schools, who may, however, receive a certificate of 
their success through the local committee. 


In the second grade. 


a. A free-hand outline from a copy. 

b. A free-hand drawing from solid forms. 
c. An exercise in practical geometry. 

d. An exercise in perspective, or, 

e. An exercise in mechanical drawing. 


f. A free-hand outline from memory of a com- 
mon object of daily use, which will be required 
from those who desire to become teachers of elemen- 
tary drawing; but no reward will be given for 
success in this exercise. 


A certificate will be given to each person who 
has completed satisfactorily the whole of the papérs 
in the second grade, 

Persons examined in any subject of one grade 
cannot be examined on the same occasion in any 
subject of the other grade. 

Persons who have passed in any paper of the 
second grade cannot afterwards be examined in the 
first grade. 

No person can be examined a second time in 
any subject of either grade in which he has already 
passed. 

The rewards in the second grade may be ob- 
tained by students from all classes of society. They 
will consist of copies of Burchett’s Geometry and 
Perspective, a large drawing-board and a T square, 
a box of mathematical instruments, a box of ten 

RR3 colours, 


App. No, 10. 
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App. No. 10. colours, with slabs; a case of materials for chalk 


drawing, &c., any one of which may be selected 
by the student. One reward only will be given for 
success in geometry and perspective together. 


4. Every parish or public -school which desires 
that its children should be examined, must give 
notice accordingly to the-Seeretary, Science vand 
Art Department, South Kensington, London, or 
the local secretary of the School of Art. ‘These 
examinations will take place once in the year, in 
the respective local schools of art, and no candi- 
date can be examined either in the first or second 
grade more than once in the course of the year. 


(No. 435.) 
Prizes for Art, 1st and 2d Grades. 
At South Kensington, the 6th day of January, 1863. 


By the Right Honourdble the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. 


My Lords take into consideration the Minute of 
21st March 1859, which determines that prizes 
shall be given to candidates who obtain the mark 
“ excellent” in one or more exercises in examina- 
tions of the 2nd grade. 

The number of prizes given for papers in prac- 
tical geometry and perspective is greatly in excess 
of those given for free-hand or model drawing 
paper. 

My Lords resolve that after the 81st March 
1863, candidates must obtain the mark “excel- 
lent” in both papers, perspective and geometry, mn 
order to Ir 

The prize to be given when the candidate suc- 
ceeds in the second in order of time of the two 
papers, which may be taken together or at different 
examinations. 

My Lords also consider the operation of Minute 
No. 429 of 24th October, 1862, and determine 
that the prizes of the 1st grade given under its pro- 
visions to the children of schools for the poor shall 
be restricted entirely to such children, and shall 
not be given to the pupils of private schools. 


Celve a pt 1iZe. 


(No. 391.) 
Prizes for Slate Drawing. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s most Honourabie Privy 
Council on Education. 


At South Kensington, the 3d day of May, 1860. 


The Lord President of the Council: The Earl 
Granville, K.é. 


The Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education: The Right Honourable Robert 
Lowe, M.P., . 

Read, a Minute, dated the 5th January 1855, 
relative to the rewards distributed by art masters 
for drawing on slates to, children in public schools. 


Resolved, to cance] that Minute, and to sub- 
stitute the following :-— 


1. The Science and Art Department gives 
prizes for drawing on slates to children of public 
schools in connexion with the Committee of 
Council. 
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2. Such schools must receive inst 
drawing from the master of the sehoo| v4 
under his inspection from .a‘logal acho! ~ 4 
their own master when holding a saa OF fi 
cate. ‘Inthe last two cases the art mace Ceri 
himself visit the school to superintend ‘ee 
tion-at certain periods. 


lon 


ee !| 
e IStry 


3. The prizes will be awarded by the 
in charge of the local schools of art, at Masts 
nation to be held annually by them a one 
school. : © publ 


4. Two prizes will be furnished:to the art 
ter for .every school receiving drawing instruc, 
in accordance with the above conditions, The 
prizes will be awarded by him among the chile 
examined, as he may judge best. The result 
his awards is to be reported to the departmen 


5. In the month of May of eaeh year, th, 
master will make a requisition to the deparine 
for the prizes, to which the number of public scho, 
returned in the last.annual report. from the sch 
of art, as being taught by him, or under his sup, 
intendence, entitles him. The requisition will 
made ou a special form, which must be signed] 
the secretary of the school. ; 


6. The requisition having been approved byt 
department, the prizes will be forwarded at ong 
in order that the art master may be enabled 
hold the local examination at any time during ¢] 
year that he may think proper, and award { 
prizes himself on the spot. He should,report{ 
result as shortly as possible after his awards 
the year have been completed. 


Free Admission to the Museum of Studeits. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Cor 
mittee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Pri 
Council on Education. 


At South Kensington, the 27th day of July 186) 


The ‘Lord President of the Council, ‘the 
Granville, «.:a. 


The Vice President of the Committee of Count 
on Education, the Right Hon. Robert Lov 
M.P. 


Students of local art schools who have tak 
second grade certificates and local medals, are 
be admitted freeto the ‘South Kensington Muset 
on all students’ days and evenings. 


List of the Principat Oxsserots which may 
spresented to tae Local Schools of Art ont 
occasion of National Medallions and 10 
Medals being awarded to their Students. 


For every separate national medallion (up 1 
maximum of three), objects of art of the value 
107. are presented to the school where the st e 
obtaining such medallion has been instructe® , 

For every medal awarded at a local exainl? 
tion, examples or books of the walue of 10s." 


_presented to the school where the student obitall 
ing such medal has been instructed. / | 
The benefit to every school will, therefore 
proportioned to the advance of the students 4 
it will be by such means that the nucleus of a1 
museum and library may be established. 1 


plications which accompany national me- 
nd the order in which theyare awarded 


. 


’ Grammar of Ornament. (One 


A ‘4 frames) ” ; rs - ~ = g 
the Arundel Society’s Plates of Pe- | "&: 
wine's Frescoes (framed) - - 3 
2) 


4 ) a ” 
Robinson § Treasury of Ornamental 


Att. ae > T r 7 7 
Owen Jones’ Alhambra. (Oge prize and a 


i ner 
1 Griner’s. Specimens of Omamental Art. 
ne prize.) . 

Photographs, or Electrotypes, or Copies after 


ead, according to the printed list below. 


shools qualified by national medallions, and 
f possessing the above works, will take them 
nding to their order, each year, as the first 
6 accompanying the first national medallion of 
p year received by the school. Thus, for ex~ 
le, a school which took last year as the first 
», Owen J ones’ Grammar of Ornament, would 
this year the three prizes classed asd, 

for every award of a medal ata local examina- 
1, exam ples or books of the value of 10%s., se- 
id from those prodveed for the department, 
i|be presented to the school of art in which the 
ent who obtained the medal was under in- 
ction. 

Specimens of all the objects are exhibited) in 
pmuseum of this department, with the prices: 
ached to each of them. The objects’ may be 
chased by the public at the: prices named. 

The present collection, which is? to be regarded 
jas a beginning, has: been formed. toa great 
mnt by means of the liberality: of the French 
wemment, which. has. permitted’ copies’ tov be 
eo of many of the finest objects in the Louvre, 
Musée d’Avtillerie, and Hotel de Cluny, at 
rs, 


—Reproductions by: Means of Electrotyping. 
See Directory. 
Hzamples:in Fietile Ivory. 
See Directory. 


L1.-— Copies. 
. a * 


t 


ive studies of the male figure from nature, 
y W. Mulready, RL A. - - - each 
thee studies of the female figure from 
ture, by W. Mulready, R.A. - - each 
oe photographs of the crystals in the 
She - 4 = = each 10s. to 
re photographs of the enamels in the 
& i 7 = = = each 10s. to 
ted copies from Italian ornament - from 


lian oy av 
te ament from woven fabrics, jewellery, 
y XC, 


l 


ww w ao GH 
oo So 8&3 @ 
oo © 


'l.~ Photographs taken by C. Thurston 
Thompson. 


See Directory and Catalogue. , 


) 

otographs of any objects in the Museum of 
; ental Art may be ordered at the tariff 
‘which may be ascertained on. application. 

the an award of photographs or electrotypes 
; Q made to accompany a’ National Medal- 

ented to a student, it is competent for 
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the School of Art to make its own selection from 
the above lists. 


1V.—Publications. 

: tat. Gs 
Owen Jones Grammar of Ornament - = 17 10° 0 
Griiner’s Specimens of Ornamental Art’ - - 1212 0 
Waring’s Examples of Italian Art- - - 6 6 0 

The Arundel Society’s Plates of Perugino’s 
Frescoes —- +. * - - Sedat st, Bude. AD igh 
Robinson’s Treasury of Ornamental Art - 315 0 
Owen Jones’ Alhambra -~— - - 15 0 0 


Andany works) above the value of 5J. which 
are named in the Catalogue of the Library of 
the Science and Art department. 


———E 


( No. 239.) 


Employment in the Metropolis of Female and Male 
Teachers who have obtained Certificates of Com- 
petency. 


The Lords of the Committee of Privy. Council 
on Education being desirous of promoting: art- 
education by means of female teachers, are pre- 
pared’ to'recommend ladies who have taken certi- 
ficates of competency in the Science and Art 
Department. . 

The instruction embraces all kinds of drawing, 
painting, and modelling, together. with practical 
geometry and perspective, 

The following: are the fees recommended for 
adoption :— 


For Public Schools. 


One how’s lesson. per’ week given in a public 
school to any number of children, not’ exceeding 
50, among whom there may be pupil teachers, 5/. 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance, 


For Private Schools. 


One hour’s lesson at 7s., or two hours for 10s. 


For Private Classes or Pupils. 


For lessons of one hour 3s..6.d., for two hours’ 
lesson, 5s. For more than three pupils the fee will 
be for one hour’s lesson, 5s., two hours’ lesson, 7S. 


Note.—If the place where the lesson is to be 
given exceeds one mile from South Kensington, 
. ommibus‘or railway fare must be paid in addition ; 
and should the journey to: and from exceed one 
hour;, an extra charge of 2s. 6.d. an hour, or of 
such other sum as: may be agreed upon, must be 
allowed. 


The department is prepared to recommend male 
teachers at rates of payment varying according to 
the number of certificates taken,, and. experience 
in teaching. The: instruction embraces all kinds 
of drawing, painting, and modelling, together with 
practical geometry and perspective. 


For Public Schools. 


One hour’s lesson per week’ given in a public 
school to any number of children, not exceeding 
fifty, among whom there may be pupil teachers, 


‘ly in advance. 
, 54. per annum, payable quarterly in advance 


For Private Schools. 


Masters holding— Sa, Gs s. d, 
1 certificate, one hour’s-lesson-at 7 Qor two hours at 10 0 
2 “ - ditto - - 100 - ditto - 150 
3 - - ditto - - 13.0: +~ -- ditto: - =». 20,8 


RR4 For 
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App: No. 10. For Private Pupils. 


Masters. holding — s. d, s. d, 
1 certificate, one hour's lesson at 3 6 or two hours at 5 0 
2 : - ditto - - 50 - ditto - 76 
3 - - ditto - . 76 - ditto - 106 


For more than three Pupils. 


* Masters holding— $s. d. s. a, 
1 certificate, one hour’s Jesson at 5 0 or two hours at 7 
2 ° - ditto - - 76 - ditto - 106 
3 - - ditto - - 106 - ditto - 150 


If the place where the lesson is to be given 
exceeds one mile from South Kensington, omnibus 
or railway fare must be paid in addition; and 
should the journey to and from exceed one hour, an 
extra charge of 2s 6d.,3s. 6d. or 5s. an hour, 
or of such other sum as may be agreed upon, 
according to the number of certificates held by 
the teacher, must be allowed. 

The necessary examples and materials may be 
procured of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, 
Piccadilly, London, W., at a reduction to all 
private schools of 15 per cent on the published 
list. 

Application for male and female teachers may 
be made to the Secretary, Science and Art De- 
partment, South Kensington, London, W. 


Illustrations of the Course of Instruction in Art 
Schools. 


(No. 340.) 


By the Right Honourable the Lerds of the Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. 


At South Kensington, the 15th day of July 1858: 
The Lord President: 
The Marquis of Salisbury, x.G. 
Vice-President of Committee on Education : 
Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, m. Pp. 


It having been considered highly expedient, for 
the information of the public and students, that a 
series of works should be always publicly exhibited 
in every school of art, which should illustrate fully 
all the stages of instruction pursued in the schools, 
and for which national and other medals are 
awarded, the department, in order to encourage 
such an exhibition, will supply gratuitously to 
every school, a set of the frames necessary, pro- 
vided that tie school undertakes to fill them with 
the requisite works. 

In the cases of schools newly established, where 
a long time must unavoidably elapse before the 
students are able to produce complete illustrations 
of the course, and where it is especially desirable 
for the welfare of the school that the comprehen- 
sive nature of the course should be fully seen and 
understood at once, the department is prepared to 
supply gratis, to any such school, all the requisite 
drawings, paintings, and models, and make a 
grant of 40 per cent. on the cost of the necessary 
irames, Each frame would thus cost the local 
committee 4s. 

Application for frames, or framed works, is to 
he made to the Secretary of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, London, W. 


Loan of Works uf Art from Centra] uM 
Local Schvols of Art, Mseum 4 


(No. 261.) 


At South Kensington, the Sth da 
” 1857, Y of March 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of th 
mittee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Pr 
Council on Education. a 


The Lord President of the Counc - 
The Earl Granville, x. . ; 


Vice-President @f the Committee on Educay 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, a.p, 0” 


The circulation and exhibition of work 
from the Central Museum, at South Kensing, 
' 4 0 

by the Travelling Museu, which was establig, 
in 1844, having been appreciated by the aN 
of art, on account of the influence the collect 
exercises over the public taste, and also a 
means of edding materially to tbe funds at 4 
disposal of the school, my Lords have detey 
mined to extend the period during which objec 
of art may be borrowed from the museum, acco; 
ing to the provisions of the minute of June 1859 
so that objects, including books, prints, &ec, mn 
now be circulated among schools of art during { 
whole year. : 
The treasurer, the secretary, and the master 
the school, will be held respons ble for the securit 
and safe return of the objects lent. 
On receipt of an application from the con 
mittee, addressed to the Secretary, Science an 
Art Department, South Kensington, London, W 
for certain specified works of art, or books, t 
objects will be consigned to the care of the maste 
The charges for carriage and risk of transpottt 
the school must be borne by the committee, bi 
this department will pay the carriage back. 
My Lords also propose to transmit, from timet 
time, for the use of the various schools, such work 
from the Central Museum as they conceive will} 
seen and studied with profit in the particular di 
trict to which they are sent. In this case, it isn 
intended that an application from the school cot 
mittee should be received beforehand, but the 0b 
jects will be forwarded, free of expense, to th 
school, provided the chairman, treasurer, @ 
master have signified their willingness to gl! 
antee the safety of works so sent, and to pay t 
‘full value placed upon them by the departmen|,! 
case of damage or loss whilst in possession of | 
school. For this purpose a form of general gu 
antee has been prepared (No, 270), and will b 
forwarded for signature, on application. 


S$ of g 


(No. 274.) 


Circulation of Books, Prints, §c. to Local Schoo 
of Art. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Co 


mittee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Pr 
Council on Education. 


At South Kensington, the 5th day of March 
The Lord President of the Council: 
The Earl Granville, x. 4. 


Vice-President of Committee on Educatio"' 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 


1. The circulation from the Central Museu 
Ornamental Art among the local schools # 


185 
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ite satisfactory, regulations are adopted, 
it 18 proposed to extend the same prin- 
ollections of the Central Library, and 
s to give to the schools of art of the 
Kingdom the privilege of sharing in the 
he books of reference, prints, and drawings 
rave been procured by the department. 
must be obvious, that it would be un- 
ary to circulate works which are of a low 

neces 4 easily procured, and also that an un- 
ar for returning works would be incon- 
jae It is, therefore, intended that no works 
vee borrowed for the present which are below 
ss yalue of 14, and that none shall be kept be- 
Ci four weeks. 087 43 
“3, Bvery school taking any local medals in the 
quirent year will be entitled to borrow one folio, 
fo quartos, Or four octavo volumes at one time ; 
ind each school that obtains in the National Com- 

lition, two or more national medallions will be 
raitled to double this number at one time. 

4, In borrowing works, local committees must 
warantee their security from damage, and their 
afe return. The charges for carriage to the local 
ghool must be paid by the committee, but the 


department will pay the cost of carriage back. 


yoved QU 
h which 
by this mean 


7 


19¢ of 
hich 
9, It 


(No. 393.) 
Accidents to Works of Art. 


By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
Council on Education. 


At South Kensington, the 10th day of May 1860. 


The Lord President of the Council : 
The Earl Granville, k.G. 


The Vice-President of the Committee on Education: 
Right Hon. R. Lowe, m.p. 


With a view of guarding against accidents to 
public property which may be lent to schools of 
at, the head master of the school will be held 
responsible for such property. Upon receiving 
any work of art from the department, he must im- 
mediately report its condition to the department, 
should it be received by him in a state damaged 
otcalling for remark, such as injury to the frame, 
heakage of seal, kc. Failing to do so, he will be 
leld responsible for the damage. 


I 
laintna Scmoon ror Masters or Scuoons 
or ART. 
The primary object of the school is, as its name 
Uplies, the training of art-teathers, male and 
Fuale, for the purpose of supplying qualified and 
*thficated ait masters or mistresses to schools in 
‘iexion with this department. Its course of 
ply ein besides all the ordinary branches 
a iF aueations instruction in various applica- 
esign to manufacturing industry. 


(No. 321.) 
Rules f or Admission to the Training School at 
South Kensington. 
This. school is established for the purpose of 


nine « : “es 
ue art masters and mistresses for the United 


ON SCHOOKS OF ART, 


* 


_ be fully taken within that time. 
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Kingdom, but general students are admitted to 
the advantages of the school on payment of com- 
mensurate fees. In order to encourage the stu- 
dents in the prosecution of their studies the 
following regulations have been adopted :— 


1. General students as long as there is room 
are admitted on payment of a fee of 4/1. for a 
session of five months for the day and evening ; 
of 21. for the half-day ; or of 21. for the evening ; 
The sessions commence on the 1st of March and 
the 1st of Octuber, and end on the Bist J uly and 
the 28th February, respectively, 


2. General students having paid fees for the 
two sessions, on passing the whole of the second 
grade examinations, are entitled to an admission 
to their class for one year ata remission of half 
the usual fee. They are entitled to a continuance 
of the same privilege for a second year if they 
have obtained a medal or passed, during the first 
year of the remission of ‘the fee, any two. of the 
papers in the first certificate for masters, and by 
passing the remaining papers during the second 
year they become eligible to the privileges. stated 
in paragraph 3. 


3. Other general students who have paid fees 
are entitled to free admission on passing satisfac- 
tory examinations in any three of the subjects of 
the first certificate, if males, and of any two 
subjects, if fefhales. The privilege will last for 
one year, and is renewable if the first certificate 
Students will 
continue free of the school provided a local medal 
is taken annually. 


As respects Students in Training. 


4. Students proposing to qualify themselves as 
teachers of art schools, who are personally eligi- 
ble, and have given satisfactory proof of the 
possession of general knowledge, are admitted 
free, when vacancies occur in the training class, 
upon the submission of works in geometry, per- 
spective, freehand drawing, drawing from nature 
of plants or foliage, and drawing from models, 
approved by the head master ; or, in lieu of these, 
some more advanced studies of drawing from the 
antique, or painting. These students, when they 
have obtained the first certificate, are eligible to 
compete for weekly alowances, according to their 
progress in the school and the certificates ob- 
tained, of 5s.,10s.,15s., 20s. or 25s., in return 
for which they have to perform certain duties as 
teachers, and must engage to accept the situations 
4o which they are recommended. 


With a view to assist female students in obtain- 
ing the necessary qualifications to become art 
teachers, admission to the training school for 
females is regulated by the rules stated ‘above ; 
they may then receive an allowance of from 5s. 
to 15s. a week, according to vacancies on the 
list, for a period not. exceeding two years, to 
enable them to obtain the second certificates... If 
their progress and promise justify it, they may 
(having obtained the 2nd certificate within the 
two years) continue to receive an allowance for 
another year, while working for the third certi- 
ficate. 


Should opportunities ‘offer for a female student 
in training to employ a portion of her time in 
teaching, she may accept engagements, with the 

Ss concurrence 


App. No. lo. 
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coneurrence of the head master, and receive a re- 
duced allowance, proportionate to the time remain- 
ing for studies connected with her certificate ; it 
being understood that the duration of the allow- 
ances will in no case exceed three years. 

It must, however, be distinctly remembered, 
that at the termination of the allowance, the de- 
partment in no degree undertakes to provide or 
obtain employment as teachers, for the students so 
trained. . 

All personal applications for admission to the 
school (whether by payment otherwise) are to be 
made tothe head master. All written communi- 
cations are to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
London, W. 

In order both to stimulate students of provincial 
schools of art of good promise, by opening to 
them opportunities of pursuing their studies under 
the most favourable auspices, and also to secure 
the widest field of choice from which to select 
students best qualified for training as future mas- 
ters, competition for free admission to the training 
school is open to all students of provincial and 
other art schools. 

Such competition must take place previous to 
the commencement of sessions, in accordance with 
the following conditions :— 


1. Candidates seeking admission to the Training 
School are required to fill up the thecessary form 
(No. 323), and to forward it, together with the 
works specified, addressed to the Secretary of this 
Department. 


2. Candidates who are students in schools of 
art are required to pass a preliminary examination 
n general knowlege before an Art Inspector, pre- 
vious to making their application for admission. 

3. As each course of instruction is arranged to 


commence with the session, candidates can only be 
admitted in March and October. 
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, given by him, and to make such payments con 


4. The form of application pro 
must be forwarded iy or below the ny filed u 
in February, and the second week in Wee 
in each year, together with the works whee 
to accompany it. Ich ara 


5. Before any candidate can receive 
ance, he will be required to pass an examinas 
in general knowledge, including reading = 
writing, arithmetic, history, and the First i ling 
Euclid. Candidates may, if they desire ie of 
themselves for examination in French, Italiar ie 
German. Ny an 


AN alloy, 


(Nos. 136 and 162.) 


Course of Examination for Certificates for Mast 
ships in Schools of Art. 


1. The science and art department has bee), 
authorised to adopt a system similar to that em 
ployed by the primary division of the Committed 
of Council on Education, and to aid the maste’ 
income by payments on the results of instructio 


tingent on his holding one or more art certificates 
These payments will be made to the master as 
long as he is engaged in teaching under the in 
spection of the department, and performs th 
necessary conditions, 


The 23 stages of art instruction in this depart 
ment are divided into six groups. 


Examinations for art certificates are held an 
nually, in February and July, and are open to al 
persons, whether taught in the training school a 
South Kensington or not. 


(See Printed Directory.) 
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CoMPARISON between the ScHoots of Desian in 1851, and the ScHooxs of ART 


None - | Paying students. 


PORTION WHICH THE  Go- 
VERNMENT GRANT BEARS 
10 THE FExs: 


Provincial Schools - -| as1l. to 5s. 93d. 11. to 17s. 23d. : a é 
Metropolitan Schools - -| as1lto2s.6}d. | 1l.to 1. 4s. 7$d. | Excluding South Kensington. 
thonal Art Training Schools | - none, 


in 1863. 
ae 1861. ises. — | 
Baer Wau | 
( yBER OF ScHOOLS : 
" ‘ : 
provincial rn 17 80 
yetropolitan == | =» @ 2 12 
National Art Training - -|- none - 1 
hyouNnT OF GovernMENT GRANT . : Z | 
10 * _ oy OO Pete, * Exclusive of examples, library, &c. | 
provincial Schools = = 6,850 — = 11,095 15 14 
\fetropolitan Schools - - 3,474 - - 1,066 7 3 Excluding South Kensington. 
\ational Art Training Schools | - none - 4,450 16 9 
utes oF ARt, - Books, 4,730 -— - 19,278 6 6 The cost of examples, inspection, &e., 
§no0L FURNITURE, Firtines, united in 1851, is now put together. 
iyspecrion, LECTURES, &c, : Of this sum, inspection for art 
amounted to 2,610/. 8s. 1d.; lec- 
turers, 157/. 10s.; examples for art, 
15,5102. 3s. 6d.,of which 9,789/.-s.1d. 
was for objects for the Art Museum; 
these must be considered as an invest- 
| ment in objects which would realise 
| their full value, at least, if sold. 
| Books fer library and circulation, 
1,000/. 4s. 11d. 
(MBER OF STUDENTS ; 
Provincial Schools - - 2,842 13,856 . : 
Metropolitan Schools - = - 454 1,929 | Excluding South Kensington. 
National Art Training Schools} - none  -~— - 65 _ Students in training. 
540 | Paying students. : 
* In addition to the amounts here given, 
: i" a sum of 6,068/. 15s. was received. 
oun? OF FEEs Paw sy Srv in 1863 from public and private 
DENTS : : 
schools, and from teachers, and pupil 
hie! eae ae & teachers. 
Provincial Schools = - — = 1,994 - - 9,566 12 1 , 
Metropolitan Schools - - "442 om 1,312 1 6 Excluding South Kensington. 
National Art Training Schools | - none - 1,508 13 - Paying students. 
None - | Students in training. 
ERAGE AMouNT OF FEEs Paip 
BY STUDENTS: | i 
Provincial School - - -14 -} - 13 9% | 
Metropolitan School == -19 6 -13 74 | Excluding South Kensington. . 
National Art Trainjng School | - none - 218 7 Paying students. ! 
None - Students in training. 
"RAGE SHARE OF EACH ; : A} 
RANT; * 
Provincial $ = = } 
chool “6 a= 2s 3 16-3 ; 
etropolitan School = . 713 1 —11 -} | Excluding South Kensington. 
“ational Art Training Schools | = none - 68 9 6 Students in training. 
t 
\ 
i 


MBER or MAsTERS : 


Provincial Schools - - 32 87 é ; ag 
“ropolitan Schools’ - = |, 16 14 Exclusive of 10 students in training, who 
‘tonal Art Training Schools | - none - 12 teach in metropolitan schools. 


* April 1864. ; H. A. B. . 
08, : 
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~ ee : 


— III. — 


of the Cost of the NaTronaL ART TRAINING SCHOOLS at South Kensington 
ro : > 


RETURN ArT 
forthe: Year ending’ 31 December 1863: 


NAMES Hae: / Pepe 
or | Paid by Gen ral | a Made mas Fixed Salaries. ToTAt. 
«-| Students. c = 
MASTERS anv MISTRESSES.) CSC'S by Department, | 
ee eh ae ie T= 3a / by te a i er 
£9 he} $; e008. Cote See ey mie, 
Barshet, Roc a, we ok ee a eee 350 - -| 876 & 6 
Herwan, R. W.. - - - | ie Tt. 2 61 5. - 200 - - 422 6 1 
Collinson, R.~  - - - | 136 5 6 | 30 - - 150 = - 316 5 6 
Denby, W.- - - - a% sR be a 16 16 8 150 - —- 278 6 '8 
Slocombe, C. P. - - = = | 148 13° 4 |} 27° 8 100 - - 276 15 - 
Cake, cM. . 208t> |) ase =|} - - . . 123 10 - 
Hagreen, H. B.~= = - ~| 74 6— 8] 49 ll 8 150 -.- 273.18 4 
Millr,F.M. - - = =| 37 3 4] 5 - - 75 - - 117 3 4 
Dresser, C. - = . - | 68 2159 : = 20 - -| 88 2 9 
Marshall, J.C. = = . -} - - - - im = —| 198-2 
; 
Casabianca, Mrs. ~ - - | 123 17° 9 20°>- = ~ - | 143 17 9 
Channon, Miss - - - - | 99. 2° 2 20 -j- . - 119 2 2 
Matron - - - . -f = - - - 65 - - / 65 - = 
1,386 -. - 433 18.4: | 1,405 14 9/| . ‘a 3,225.13 4 


SupeRINTENDENCE (Part): 
As the Training Schoo! costs 4,450/, out of a vote of 46,6502.,,a like proportion of such vote for 


general management may be assigned to it. This would be - - - - - - - 277 | 
; Peis “ oe ‘ 
Total Payments Payments Payments 
Receipts from | to to Training | to Attendants, Examples. 
Fees. Masters, Masters. &e. 
Financiat Deratts - - ae ae ) 


eien~at £ dial eee al et ec Bl 2° se 
| 1,508 13- - 41,386 4 + |djaa57 = “| 285 2 -| 241 2-5 


re 


_S4 Male Attendants) 
i1 Female ditto vf 


Pouice - - - 2 Constables, at 72/.-2s. 8d. ie ~ £ - - - - 


ATTENDANTS - 


Drawing 
Materials, &c. 


is) 
Ps 
5 
AS) 
a 
Ny 


OTHER Expenses, IN DETAIL - - | | 


These expenses are not aunual, but were incurred in the removal into new schools. 


Extent oF BuILpINGS: 


Superficial area of male school + - 16,281 square feet. 
Ditto - - femaleschool - - 11,281 ” 


ToraL- - + 27,562 ” 


Cost «- - ~ - “ - os = - 


, * 
INSPECTION, extending over the whole of the UnrirED Kinepom. 


Travelling Ex- 


Time Hag sed. Rate of Salary. Salary. penses. 
INSPECTORS. 
NSPECTORS ° ake: Oe et 
Redgrave, R. - - - - | When required = |° 7507.00. - - - - = si7 - 
Bowler, H. A. - 2 - - | Whole time, , - =| 5001 _- z + 500. ak iS BoA 
Wylde, R.G.- 5 -) =" =| Wholetime’® - = 4 (°4002, “™ = + 4 -*.{ | “Sp *- - 
Crowe, E. ag) Hotoibob” | tlt yt a - + | 2l:perdiem,- ,. - 263 - — (203,14 3, 
Hart,S.A. - ty (> 28 days - 42h perdiem’ -°" - 46 - - 24 15 il 
EXAMINERS, “nt {hf 
Eastlake, Sir C. L. - - -|3dnays - - -| 51.58. perdiem ~- 1515 - 
Maclise, Daniel - - - | 2 days“ = - - '°5 1. 5 s..perdiem -f 10 10 “- 
Marshal], J. - - - ~ | Prepasingand..revising two anatomical ex- 1010 - 
aminationss 
Dresser, C. = - - - | 2 botanical examinations - - - - 1010 - 
Peile - - - - - | 2 mechanical.examinations and second grade 25 4 - 
papers. 
3 Assistant Examiners ~ - | 82days - - - | 2s.6d. per hour - 64 1 5 


* This includes Mr. Redgrave’s salary as Art Referee for the Museum, and as Art Adviser of the Board. 


5 May 1864, . H, A, B. 
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v] 
= IV. ———_ _—_— : 
ps0 BN of the Attendance of the SrupEN’Ts in Training at the NarionaL ArT App. No, 10. iq 
| Liprary. ra ics | 
Ey 
B 


For the week ending 23 April 1864. 


: 


<* Number of ~ 
Description Times in Art Library 
NAMES Amount Due. from - 
of Employment. 1 January to 30 April - 
1864, - 
nn bi as 0 ae RE ————————— 1 
& gia % 
Chandler, Edwin - - - - | at 25s. weekly - 16 - 13 . 
Grifiths, John = - . -|- ditto - i se = 24 . 
Short, John | = = ©. es] ditto : 1 & - 23 L 
Macdonald, Alexander - - -|° ditto - a ae q 
Puckett, Robert - - - -|- ditto - as = r 
Dundas, James = - - -|- ditto - ae 15 i 
Genny, William = = + +j|* ditto . 15 - | 
Rawle, John Samuel = - -|- ditto -{/ 10 - = 17 ¥ 
Campbell, John A. - ° = |~ ditto - 315 - sll - 
Smith, John N. - - . iat ditto - L &i- 11 : 
Harris, Joseph = == = Ss = | at 208. weekly - a+ - 39 | 
Fildes, Samuel = - - es ditto « lt - = 80 1 
Brophy, Audrew - oi -|- ditto - l1-- 63 i 
Ford, James - - ° e\-= ditto - 1 - - 14 ' 
‘Randall, John | = . - «|-- ditto - lo=+- 6 
Menzies, John | - . - ann ditto ~ oe = 21 
| Hulme, Freagapie Sete tr te me ee eS 7 
‘Fraser, John | = = . ~|- ditto . l1-- 9 
Boon, Williewt |= io seboes ot foe oe Mins Pd 33 
‘Stephenson, Rea(Junior) - -\-* ditto . l1-- 19 
| Fisher, Alexander - - a Soa ditto e 1-+-- 17 
Thomas, Stephen - - - -|- ditto + Giowmlaee a 
Jones, David - =).* -|- ditto - l1- - 17 
| Sturgeon, WRENN bode dete a aaOT Sy aT | f 10 
Doming, John tas -- ~~ | at 16s. weekly - -15 - 31 
Pritchard, Zachariah = - - e|- ditto - -15 - 16 | 
Goepel, James - - - -|- ditto - -15 - 19 
MGill, William - e . -|- ditto - =15 - 19 
‘Pikbury, Wilmot = +) - ditto - -15 - 41 
Sawkins, Isabell - - - -|- ditto - -15 - 11 
Collins, Emma == - - -|- ditto - -15 - 21 
Horncastle, Wane | [eT Me 4) = (ditto Son3 t= Bait se 1 


Soden, Susannah - = ° . | at 10s. weekly - = 9S? 53 hee gene for 
absence, 9d, 


Black, Amy Eliza, ditto - -10 - So ia 
larking, Mary +) +5 = 4] > © ditto -| -10 - | 


=) 


Be 


Serr a kt et ) PE Te ro 1 rb tt & -gmjyqpom ' 3 ' 4 tpi tte t-te tenet SS pen wee ee eee eee ee eee ee 
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et - . - - - - - - PAPER handed in by Mr, H. Cole, 9 May 1864. 
aby PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS, in Great Britain and Ireland, during the Year 1863. (See Evidence 41.) 
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Accountants, 

Agents and factors. 
Agricultural implement makers. 
Architects and apprentices, 
Artists, 

Army and navy. 

Auctioneers. 


Bakers. 

Bankers and bank agents, 
Bleachers. 

Blindmakers. 

Blockmakers. 
Boiler-makers. 
Bookbinders, 
Book-keepers. 

Booksellers and printsellers. 
Boot and shoe makers. 
Brassfounders and coppersmith?, &c. 
Brewers. 
Bricklayers. 
Brickmakers and tilemakers, 
Brokers. 

srushmaker, 

Builders and apprentices. 
Butchers. 


Cabinet-makers. 

Carpenters and joiners, and box- 
makers, 

Carvers and gilders, and pictureframe 
makers. 

Carvers on stone. 

Carvers on wood and ivory. 

Chairmakers. 

Chandelier-makers. 

Chasers and embossers. 

Chemists, druggists, and apothecaries. 

Clergymen and ministers. 

Clerks, cashiers, &c. 

Cloth sappers and pressers, &c. 

Coach builders or makers, 

Confectioners, cooks, &c. 

Coopers. 

Cotton spinners. 

Curriers, 

Cutlers, 


Dentists. 

Designers and modellers. 

Designers, damask. 

Designers, lace. 

Diesinkers and die and stamp cutters. 


Drapers. 
Draughtsmen, 

Ditto _- mechanical. 
Drysalter. 


Dyers, silk and other. 


Electroplate workers, gilders, &c, 
Embroiderer. 
Engineers, mechanical. 
Ditto - civil. 
Engine fitters. 
Engravers and etchers. 
Ditto, earthenware. 
Ditto, wood. 
Excise and customs officers. 


Farmers, agriculturists, 

Farriers and veterinary surgeons, 
Fishcurers. 

Fishmongers. 

Fitters. 

Florists. 

Foremen. 

Fret cutters. 


Gardeners and nurserymen. 


| Gas engineer. 
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Sheffield. 


Shrewsbury. 


Southampton. 


Stirling. 
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SiON Sah See aie RE [ot 14 | Gilders. 
Pit Pg ee mt hale 9 | Glass-cutters, embossers, and 
gravers. 
oe er | ao rl peer ce 1 | Glass-dealer. 
ay ic Med Bc tae 3 A [oh | 43 | Glass-manufacturers and workers. 
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SP hy a eel i 4 | Leather-dressers and cutters, 
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Parliamentary Grants, in Great Britain and Ireland, during the Year 1863—continued. 


Division. 
Liverpool, South 
Division. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Leeds (including 
Huddersfield). 

| Liverpool, North 
Newcastlé-under- 


Metropolitan 
Lyme. 


Manchester. 
(Schools). 
Nottingham. 
Shrewsbury. 
Southampton. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
Stourbridge. 


Macclesfield. 
Penzance. 
Reading. 
Sheffield. 


Lancaster, 
Limerick. 
Lincoln. 
Llanelly. | 
Norwich. 
Preston. 
Stirling. 
Stroud. 
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Warminster, 
Warrington. 
Waterford. 
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Wolverhampton. 
Worcester. 
Yarmouth. 
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Policemen, 
Postmasters, 

otters, pressers, &¢ 
Pottery modellers, 


Printers, 
Ditto, lithographic, 
Professors, 


Provision trader, 
Publicans, 


Railway officials. 
Registrar, 
Ribbon-box makers, 
Ropemakers, 


Sawmakers and shar : 

Saddlers. gine 

Sailmakers, 

Salesmen, 

School boys and girls. 

Sculptors. 

Sharebroker. 

Shipbuilders, carpenters, and wri 

Shopmen, women, and boys. 

Silk manufacturers, 

Slaters, 

Slate enameller. 

Smiths, black, shipsmiths, and 
hangers, 

Smith, chain, 

Smiths, white, 

Solicitors. 

Stationers. 


Students. 
Ditto, college. 
Ditto, medical, 
Ditto, university. 


Surgeons and physicians, 


Tailors. 

Tanners, 

Tax collectors. 

Teachers, governesses, pupil teac 
&e. 

Terra cotta makers, 

Ticket writers, 

Tilepavers. 


| Timekeepers. 


Tinmen. 

Tobacco manufacturers and. tc 
conists. 

Toolmakers, 

Traders, 

Turners. 


Upholsterers. 


Varnish maker. 
Vergers, church, 
Victuallers. 


Warehousemen and boys. 
Watchmakers. 
Watch-dial painters. 


| Weavers. 


Wheelwrights, 

Wine-and spirit merchants. 
Wireworkers. 

Wood turvers. 

Wool sorters. 

Wrights. 

Writers, ornamental, 


No occupation, 
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App.—No. 12. PAPERS handed in by Mr. H. Cole, 23 May 1864. 
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TOWNS HAVING SCHOOLS OF ART. 


| 


| England, | Scotland. | Ireland. | 1), 


Number of towns having Schools of Art - - 79 7 5 
Aggregate population of these towns - + | 6,415,870 | 642,590 | 481,897 | 774 

verage number of persons who may receive 

benefit from each School of Art - - - 81,207 120,370 $6,380 | 4 
Per-centage of total population provided with | 

Schools of Art - - > - - - 31'7 36°38 13°83 


‘ Towns WITHOUT SCHOOLS OF ART. 


England. Scotland. | Ireland. | ™ 


—EE ee 


Number of towns of 15,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, without a School of Art- -~— = 29 4 4 


Aggregate population of these towns - =| 886,229 92,306 | 169,690 | 1,0i 


Average number of persons for whom the estab- 
lishment of a School of Art in each of these 
towns would provide - - - . - 33,973 23,076 42,422 | % 


Number of towns at present without a School of 
Art, in which the establishment of a school 
would provide for from 10,000 to 15,000 per- 
sons - : * - - - “ ~ 38 7 7 


Nomber of towns at present without a School of 
Art, in which the establishment of a school 
would provide for from 5,000 to 10,000 persons 128 18 25 


Total number of towns, with populations of 
5,000 and upwards, which have no Schools of 
BE pe eel oe ee ee a 195 29 86 


= ne hr a 


mp 
~~ 


Average number ef persons for whom the estab- 
lishment of a school in each of these towns 
would provide - . ° . “ 11,480 10,424 11,908 


Il 


/ 


eT 
al cehl aC 


The additional cost of— + fh 
37 schools in a population of 15,000 and upwards, may be estimated, at £. 150 each, £.5,550; at £. 200 each, 1K 
52 ” ” 10,000 to 15,000 Pa - 150 ,, 7,800; at 200 » ia 

71 ip $9 5,000 to 10,000 ” ” 150 a 25,650 ; at 200 » Bi 
260 » » 5,000 and upwards » ” 100 ,, 26,000; at 200 » 
£. 94,950 gm 
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(B.) 
Demand No. . 
No. 30. April 1861. 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 


CONDITIONS under which EXAMPLES and MopELs may be obtained by National 
and other Public, Schools, Mechanics’ Institutions, &c. : 


1, Tux Lords of the Committee of Privy Council.on Education, having had under their 
consideration several applications from the managers and masters of national and other 
ublic schools, for grants to be made to them of drawing copies and examples used in 
teaching elementary drawing, think it necessary to adopt some general principle which 
shall regulate the decisions of the Board in reference to such applications. 


Their Lordships have already fully recognised the great importance of elementary 
drawing to allvclasses of the community, in alljrelations of. life, and. haye expressed their 
opinion that the first step to be taken to elevate public taste in the appreciation of correct- 
ness of form, is to'cause draiving to become a part of national-education,'» Their Lordships 
are therefore desirous of assisting, as far as possible, in promoting the distribution of 
examples as a@ means of accomplishing this object ; but as the indiscriminate eift of 
examples to all applicants might lead to abuse, it is necessary to require some guarantee 
that the examples will be duly appreciated, which the mere request to have them does 
not. imply. 


The principle which governs the whole prcceedings of this department, in all its 
branches, is to afford partial aid, and to encourage, but not supersede, public exertions 
in promoting education in art. ‘Thus the means of study in the Museum of Ornamental 
Manufactures are afforded, lectures are given, and students are enabled to obtain the 
best instruction in all the schools by payment’of moderate fees in aid of the expenses; and 
their Lordships consider that the same principle should be observed in the distribution of 
examples. They have, therefore, resolved that this department shall have the power to 
assist schools in purchasing copiés, models, and examples for teaching drawing at a reduction 
on the net cost. 


A list of the drawing copies, models, and materials recommended -by this department 
may be, obtained of the, secretary, Science and, Art Department, South, Kensington, 
London, W. It should be distinctly understood that the aid of this department in pur- 
chasing these articles at a.reduced price, can be granted only to public: schools and in- 
stitutions, but Private SCHOOLS will be supplied at a reduction of 15 per cent. from the 
prices on the list, if recommended by the department. 


2. Payments, including charge for packing, must be made in advance to the agents, on 
receipt of the invoice. The goods to. be sent at the risk of the purchaser. 


The collections in the accompanying list have been for the most part’ prepared under 
the authority of this department, but there are some of the articles which have been re- 
commended:solely as the most suitable to be had in the market at the time. It is, there- 
fore, to be expected always that the list will be an imperfect one, including some things 
which have fallen into disuse, others which have been greatly, improved, ,and omitting 
some which haye been produced since the list was prepared, As respects works not sug- 
gested, but merely recommended by this department, all will be found to afford some 
useful information, but this department must not be held responsible. for: their execution 
or their whole contents. 


ast -— 


Names of Agents appointed for the Supply of the Examples and Models in the, following 
to3.0) oti ; ; bine 
London :— Messrs. Chapman & Hall,_193, Piccadilly. | 


4 


App. No. 12. 
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a 


Arp Bate Tur following Requisition for Aid in purchasing Examples,. &e., after being filled y 
required, is to be transmitted to—The Secretary of the Science and Art Department, South k ‘é¢ 
sington, London, W. (Postage to be pre-paid.) _ ‘ eo 

No. 1 Application to N. B.—It is to be clearly understood that the Department has alien on the Examples, ¢ 
be filled in by the farnished to Public Institutions, to the amount of’ the public aid given in supplying them a. 
requisitionist, with full ¢annot therefore be sold. | atl 


particulars. 


1. REQUISITION FOR AID IN PURCHASING EXAMPLES AND MODELS. 


ie) Benen a For the use of .* = School or Institution. (a) 
at do n . 


In the City or Town of (a) 1 
In the County of ___ per 
Male. | Female.|  _(@) 


Scholars or 
Members 


| ee 
Scholars or ly 
Members aay 


eee ee ee ee 


Having | }eanne each at the rate of £. per annum, 


and 


| Tora. 


Jes ptlledt. Sab helen ae. 

I request the aid of the Committee of Council in obtaining from M 
agent, the examples marked in the accompanying List, and I undertake that the same 
shall be kept and used in the above-mentioned [(a) School or Institution] for which they 
have been demanded. 


The address to which the parcel is to be sent is as follows:— 
To be forwarded to 


per 
at > 
eo bas Signature of Requisitionist. 
Dated this _ day of. ey ae 
No. 2 tobe filledin by 2. Requisition sent to M agent, this day of 186 . 
the Department. . : ei ers, 
and authority given for the supply of examples to the extent of, £. 
Deduct 15 per cent. allowed by agent = - - - - . 
Net Sum - - - &. 
ne seed 
of which £. - will be paid by the Department, and £. together with the 
cost of packing, by the school or institution, previous to the goods being supplied. 
“AT en he ste Oy _ Assistant Secretary. 
No. 3 to be filledin by 3- Invoice of Examples sent to Requisitionist as under, this day of iss. 
agent on transmission . ° 
the inveien. e Examples (retail price) - ae ae 
Deduct as above— 
Allowance by Agent - £, | 
Aid by Department - ~ - | | | 
eB i | 
it < 
j Add, for Packing = - - ~ . - 
a os a 
4 Total to be paid by Requisitionist - - £. 
. 

Le a —$ 
eg it Nis oat § tobe 4, Amount £. received from schools this. = -dayof_ ss i sCéd8 > 
ig | filled in by agent. Agent. 
ry 7 rast ee Th at 

ey ee 
5. Examples forwarded as directed above, together with requisition, ties: ace. day of 
186 (eS Se ae : Agent. 
No. 6 to be filled in by — % Examples as per invoice received, and *requisition returned to agent, this _ : day of 
requisitionist. n = 186 ~—«. Requisionist. 
= s qouemmemeeno a 


* It is requested this Paper may be returned to the Agent in an entire state, after the examples have been received. 


# 
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Demand No. 


[st of EXAMPLES, &c., approved by the Science and ArT DEPARTMENT, and supplied 


a a 
Rotation 


No. . 


to National and other Public Schools, Institutions, &e. 


A Collection recommended by the Department, for beginning in Parochial Schools. 


Articles selected ' 
and Amount. 


Description or ARTICLE. 


Large compasses - - - - Sa) 4s - : 
White chalk (one gross) ee me a St BOE 1 
Slip, two set squares, and T square - - - 5 
LettersAOS - oo ae - - - - 3 
One set of 12 outlines, on black and white grounds 3 
Simpson’s 12 plates of outlines, on canvas -~— = 7 
The same reduced, for pencil drawing - ~ - - 1 
Richson’s Elementary Free-hand Copies, five parts 2 
De la Rue’s free-hand outlines of common things, 5 
48 subjects. 

Bishop of St. Asaph’s outlines . - - - 2 
Familiar objects - -  - : er - a 
Box of models’ - - - = - - - 2 

5 


One set of a selection from Dyce’s Drawing Book, 
15 plates, mounted back and front. 

Diagram of colour (No. 285) - ee - 

Specimens of the drawing-board, T square, com- 

* passes, books on geometry and colour, case of 
pencils, and colour-box awarded to students in 
parish sehools. 


Toran + = &£. 


13 


The following COLLECTIONS have been for the most part prepared under the Authority of the Department, 
and are Recommended for Instruction. 


18-29 
18-20 
21-32 
21-32 
338-45 


838-45 
46-75 
598-614 
1710 


1711-1716 
2120 
76 


77-90 
93-94 
95-98 
101-121 
148-2999 


148-299 
148-299 


293-934 


‘Crass I.—Corizs ror Outiine Drawine: 


One set of the lettersAQS- - - mounted 

Thesame_ - - - - - unmounted 

One set of 12 outlines on black and white grounds, 
mounted on millboard, back and front - - 

Thesame -  - - - - unmounted 

Simpson’s 12 plates of outlines for the black board, 
with preface, mounted on canvas. 

Thesame -  ~- ote unmounted 

The same, eut up, and mounted back and front = - 

The same reduced, for pencil drawing - + ~ = 

De la Rue’s free-hand outlines of common things, 
48 subjects. 

Single packets, eight subjects, each Ate ree 

De la Rue’s Outlines of Animals - - - 

A set of two sheets of outlines, suggested by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in cover, 

Ditto, cut up and mounted back and front, on boards 

Outlines of familiar objects, two sheets - ote 

Ditto, cut up and mounted on two boards - ~~ - 

One set of 21 plates of elementary practical geometry, 
mounted back and front. 

Dyce’s Elementary Outlines of Ornament, 50 selected 
plates, one set, mounted back and front. 

The same - - - - unmounted, sewed 

A selection from the same, 15 plates, one set, back 
and front, mounted. 

Weitbricht’s Outlines of Ornament, reproduced by 
Herman, one set, 12 plates, mounted back and 
front. 

The same - ~ - - - unmounted 

Morghen’s Outlines of the Human Figure, reproduced 
bed Herman, one set, 20 plates, mounted back and 
ront. 


The same -: - - - - unmounted 


One setof four plates, Outlines of Tarsia, from Graner, { 


mounted - - - - - - - - 


<2) 


14 in. by 21 in. 
10 in. by 16 in. 
8 in. by 103 in. 


20 in. by 25 in. 


123 in. by 9 in. 
various 
11} in. by 8} in. 
9 in. by 6 in. 


various 


various 


various 


various 


174 in. by 22 in. 
8 in. by 18} in. 


a 


! 
ro) 


i 
nr * 


© I 


1 ©  G& 


oO 
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ene Description oF ARTICLE. Size, &e. Retail Articles Selects 
No. Price. and Amount ' 
ae oo. a 
Class I.—Copies for Outline Drawing—continued. ets gi ea ; 
955-258 | Onesetof four plates, Outlines of Tarsia, from Gruner, = - . <a : 
unmounted. : 
959-262 | Albertolli’s foliage, one set of four plates, mounted | 20 in. by 8 in. ee 
259-262 | Thesame_ - - : - - unmounted < a es risa 
1271 | Outline of Trajan frieze . . - mounted - ; - il Me 
1272-1298 | Wallis’s drawing book - : - - mounted a * 2 ai Lk ae 
1272 | Thesame - : - : - unmounted = iu : = Rag 
1683-1691 | Cotman’s pencil landscapes - - - - - = . e ee 
1701-1708 | Outline drawings of flowers, eight sheets, mounted - x . ans e 
1701-1708 | The same - - - unmounted, eight sheets “ - a =‘ sn Oe 
Crass I1.—Corigs ror SuavEp Drawine: 
Six plates of ornament shaded, &c.: 
619 Husk -  *-- - - - - mounted 133 in. by 11 in, at. deena 
619 The same - . - : unmounted - - - moyegnint 
2160 | Renaissance Rosette - - - - - ~ - + - B15 55) ig 
Thesame - - - - - - mounted : - - aithestg 
9225 | Shaded ornament - - - - - - . = : 2 eld hog 
The same - : - - - - mounted - . ewe : 
2226 | Thesame - - - + - unmounted : = Be Tee Ty | 
The same - : - . - - mounted . = = Otrt ae 
9997 | Thesame_ - - - - : unmounted « * = aia tS 
The same - - - - - - mounted ‘ . y alt Pike, 1) 
9228 | Thesame_ - - - - - unmounted . 2 : S os 
2110 | Ornament from a Greek frieze - - mounted J wy hee 
The same. - - « - - unmounted ™ i a ai ig “om 
Four plates of flowers, shaded :— 
2106 Virginian creeper - - - - mounted - : - a 
The same - - - - —_ unmounted - - - hans 
2107 White grapes : - - - mounted - * = i a 
The same - - - - unmounted - - - es LS 
2108 Burdock - - - - - mounted | - - - «a: alt 
Thesame - - - - unmounted - - = ees inet. ik 
2109 Poppy - - ps - - - mounted - HF - dete PB 
Thesame_ - - - - unmounted - ° - lanl 
1501 | M‘Callums studies of trees (ash) - - mounted | 24 in. by 18} in. - 2 8 
1501 | The same - - - - - unmounted - = - =i 1) 6 
1502 | M‘Cullum’s studies of trees (horse chestnut), mounted | 24 in. by 18} in. - 2 8 
1502 | The same - - - - - unmounted ° - e 1 6 
1719-1724 | Cotman’s landscapes, tinted in sepia, &c. - - - - “ hae” OY” 
2229 |) ; 
2230 \ Lithograph copies of Mulready’s Life Studies - - - - =~ 105.6 
2231 | 
2235 | Column from the Vatican - - - mounted - - - a a 
| Ditto - - ditto. - - - unmounted - - - mint Cie 
2241 | Early English capital - - - - mounted - - - pail By “Mk. odie 
| Ditto - - ditto - - - unmounted - - - i er | 
| 
| Czass II].—ARcHITECTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
Drawinea, &e.: 
Machine Drawing: 
969-1030 | Engineer and machinist’s drawing book, 71 plates 15 in. by 12 in. 3 - = 
published, mounted back and front on millboard. 
952-968 | The same, sewed in numbers, at 2s. per number - - a es 112 - 
402-451 | Tripon—“ Etudes elémentaires de Lavis,”’ being 50 20 in. by 14 in. es ae 
| shaded copies of machine drawing mounted on 
| millboard. 
402-451 | The same - . - - - unmounted . - é RAG 
| Practical Architecture: 
| Plates extracted from the Course adopted at the Royal 
|  Evgineering establishment at Chatham, by per- 
| mission of the Master General of the Ordnance, in | 
| sheets, viz.:— , 
963-265 | Brickwork, three plates - - - mounted | 28 in, by 204 in. ee ae 
263-265 Themme. - -- = 4 unmounted . : 2 a- que 
266-267 Masons’ work, two plates - - mounted? adpuat by 14 in. } - §& 
Be {| 28 in. by 203 in. 
266-267 The same - - = - unmounted - ° ° wn Oe 
268 Carpenters’ work, one plate - - mounted | 28 in. by 20} in. - 3 2 
268 The same - - - - unmounted - w " i 
269 Joiners’ work, one plate - - mounted | 28 in. by 20} in. ast trae 
269 The same - - - - unmounted : - - = 26 
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ke ga 
Rotation Description or ARTICLE. Size, &e. | Retail | Articles Selected, 
No. Price. and Amount. 
= SL f - a 
= 
Class IJ I1.—Architectural and Mechanical Draw- 
ings, &c.—Practical Architecture—continued. £. s. d. £ os d& 
970 | Staircases - . -  -s  = = mounted | 98 in. by 20} in. - 3 - 
970 | The same - - - - - unmounted | - < a 3, “ee 
971 Boarded floors - - - - - mounted 20 in by 14 in. abd apn sas : 
971 | The same - te - unmounted | - . at eG 
972 | Common and trussed partitions  - - mounted | 28 in. by 203 in. - 8 - 
972 | The apme t*.° f- 9 <=  *s unmounted | - - t ee Ger 
28 in. 3 in. 
978-277 Roofs - « - ° * - - mounted! wb taht ~ ne \ et 
913-27 The MO his ey i tt unmounted | - - - wm sy 
978 | Head and shoe for conveying rain from roofs, 20 in. by 14 in. a ay 
mounted. 
978 | Thesame - - - - - unmounted | - a - aie 3g 
Naval Architecture : 
Five Plates extracted from Knowles’ Work on Naval 
Architecture, being the sheer draught, half-breadth 
and body plans: 
580 Of a merchant ship, 1,257 tons burthen - - 46 in. by 15 in. 
581 Of a collier brig - - - - - - 31 in. by 18 in, 
582 Of a Virginia-built privateer - - - - 31 in. by 11 in. 
583 Of a Bermudian schooner ~ - - : 23 in. by 10 in. 1, > 5 
584-585 Of a man-of-war’s launch, pinnace, cutter, and|| 22 in. by 12 in. 
yawl, mounted on millboard and canvas -{| 21 in. by 11 in. 
584-585 The same - : - unmounted, the set | - . - pg ; 
1773 | Knowles’ entire work, including the letter-press and | - - - é 622 
an atlas of 39 plates, half-bound - : - 
Crass [V.—Evementary Works ror TEACHING 
Cotour. 
285 | Asmall diagram of colour - -  - mounted} 14 in. by 21 in, aE 
985 | Thesame_ - - - - - unmounted | - - - et eS 
986 | A large diagram of colour’ - - - mounted 18 in. by 48 in. ae Oe 
287 | Redgrave’s manual and catechism on colour (2d | - 36 pages - xe dita 
edition). 
Crass V.—Cotourep ExampLes, 
Seven Coloured Examples of Flowers, Mounted, 
Enamelled: 
300 Pelargonium - - - - - mounted | 123 in. by 16 in. - 3 9 
300 The same - - - - unmounted | - - 2 - 29 
301 Petunia - - - ~ - mounted | 12 in. by 16 in. - 8 9 
301 The same - - . : unmounted | - . - - 29 
808 Camellia - - = - - - mounted | 12 in. by 16 in, ae ht 
308 The same - - - - unmounted | - 7 . - 2 9 
304 Wallfower - - - - - mounted | 124 in. by 16 in. = rg 
304 Thesame - - - - unmounted | - sd y ene 
306 Torrenia asiatica - - - - mounted | 123 in. by 16 in. - 8 9 
306 The same - - - - unmounted | - " - 29 
1546 Oleander - - - - - mounted | - - ° - 3 9 
1546 The same - - - . unmounted | - . 3 - 29 
1534-1589 | King’s flowers in flat tints, six sheets, unmounted | 174 in. by 13} in. ee Sm 
586-597 | Robinson’s collection of examples of coloured orna- 12in.by10in. | -—13 6 ° 
ment of various styles to serve as first exercises in 
flat tinting, 12 plates, mounted. 
586-597 | Thesame - . - . . unmounted | - . ° - 8 - 
1649 | Group of camellias after Robinson ~~ - | > : " = "12 C= 
518-6184} Two plates of elementary design - - - i ‘ . me EE ne 
"27-1728 | Two plates of ornament from Persian MSS. - -| - “ aN ER BGS 
1729-1731 | Three plates of Indian arms - - . 2 ahs i ‘ eo a 
1732 | A design for an Axminster carpet, painted in colours, | - ~ ° - 2 6 
bo) printed by V. Brookes - ld is mith ots 
"13-2018 | Coloured landscapes by Pyne and Simpson, printed | ~ - oie 
by Vincent Brookes. 
Crass VI.—Soup Mopets. 
317 | A box of models for parochial schools - - ee a “ ar 
318 | A stand with a universal joint, to show the solid | - : - 1 8 6 
models, &c. 
319-328 | One wire quadrangle, with a circle and cross within | - * - R45 
it, and one straight wire; one solid cube, one 
skeleton wire cube, one sphere, one cone, one cyl- 
inder, one hexagonal prism. 
0.53, x X 3 


ee 
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——- Descriprion oF ARTICLE. Size, &e. hie Articles Beleotey 
NO, . and Amonn. ’ 
Class VI.—Solid Models—continued. £. 8. @ Sire. d 
1612 | Skeleton cube in wood - - - - - - - - - 3 6 
2000-2006 | Mr. Binn’s models for illustrating the elementary - : - 110 - 
principles of orthographic projection, as applied 
to mechanical drawing, in box. 
Mr. Binn’s models for illustrating the principles of 
the penetration of solids :— 
2007 The penetration of a cylinder by a cylinder - - - ° el ae 
2008 Ditto - - = cylinder by a cone - : : - - the set of 
2009 Ditto - - - cone byacylinder - - - - - Sorat, 
2010 Ditto - - - cone by acone - or - ess P 
2104 | Rowney’s perspective models, by Paraire (the set, - - - 212 6 
including book.) 
Crass VII.—Miscetzaneovus Soxrp Forms: 
Three objects of form in pottery (Minton’s) :— 

332 Indian jar - - ea - - a b 4 ee a 

333 Celadon jar - - eT, Se ee - - - - efhe ct 

334 Bottle - - - - - - - - : - - eet 

se ome. ok 
335-338 |14)._ ba heed a 
and 154] |peive selected vases in majolica ware (Minton’s) * , - 
1 mt ae 
Three selected vases in earthenware : (- 4nc8 
341-343 (Wedgwood’s) - - - - - - P “ e i ae 
+...5/ 19 

Three large shells, such as— 

350 Crown melon - * - - ° s es } “ ie er 

351 Bull-mouth Helmet - - . - - ~ > s Sgt ge 

352 Green snail - - = - - - - : - - ie By 

Three other selected shells, such as— 

353 Haliotis virginia - - - - - - ~ - * ar Tee 

354 Zebra*snail - . - - . - ~ 2 - - aS 35 

355 Lightning voluta - - - ~ - - é i 4 aah ZS? 

Three selected stuffed birds, as examples of colour, 
such as— 

356 Crimson tanager ~- - - - - - ¥ « - a ik ae 

357 Orange’ oriole - Pant fe ~{.:, eer . - - — § 2 

358 | Paradise finch - - - - - - ; - - a 

617 Human skeleton, with stand, curtain rods, and . - - Tindis ae 

| curtain. 
| Crass VILI.—Books, &c. : 
359 | Robinson’s Manual for teaching Elementary Draw- s - - wot Laregy 
1g. 
99 | Burchett’s Practical Geometry - ~ - - < =i - watigroik, 
* 100 | Burehett’s Perspective - . - - - - Me - ry Mae Oe 
360 | Burchett’s Definitions of Geometry - - a J $e J sin: 7e log 
361 | Inventory of the Articles of Ornamental Art in the - - - Liming 
Museum at South Kensington. 

362 | Directory - - - - - - - - “ . 3 born igo tee 
2022 | Dela Rue’s Elementary Drawing, oblong, sewed - a - a. OpPog 
2023 | Davidson’s Elementary Drawing, 8vo. cloth - - ‘ y ? a} igpeoty 

364 | Redgrave’s Report on “ Design” of Articles in the - < . do pig 

Great Exhibition of 1851. 
365 | Redgrave on the Necessity of Principles in teaching - - . Suse 
Design. 
366 | Principles of Decorative Art - - - - - - : a) Den 
367-371 | Five Placards of the Principles of Decorative - - - ose 
Art. 

372.| Gruner’s Specimens of Ornamental Art - -- : - - a 

373 | Owen Jones’s Propositions on Decorative Art - - - - reg pe 
_ 316 | Text to Dyce’s Drawing Book - - - - * : Ps + ae 

91 | Lindley’s Symmetry of Vegetation - - - - ° ef PR in Sette 
92 | Robinson’s Lectures on the Museum - - = ~ =a o eater! ss 
1270 | Wornum’s Catalogue of Casts, stitched - - . : - - Te 
1270s| Ditto - - - ditto - - bound in cloth - - - - pigs Tig 
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Rotation Description of Articue. Size, &e Retail Articles Selected, 
No. ere Price. and Amount. 
Class VIIT.—Books, &c.—continued. £. 8. “a. £.* (8, oe 
9012 | Binn’s Mechanical Drawing - - c oD an i . irigesi 
9932 | Dresser’s Unity in Variety - - “ es at S . ee holo 8 
9933 | Ditto - Botany Se ee é ciith “Leiigg ox 
9934 | Dicksee’s Perspective -- =) + 5 = =) «| - ‘ , cy gees seer) 
Marskall’s “ Human Body” - - - Po ae : . 1 ate 
Dallas’ Plane Practical Geometry at Wire a ar : 3 einer 


the following Marerrars, Exampius, and Pusiications have not been prepared at the suggestion of 
the Department, but will be found useful in Schools. 


Marterists. 

1 | Black canvasses strained on frame - - - 22 in. by 17in. 

2 | One dozen: holders for chalk - - - -| G6inches - 

3 | Rigg’s large compasses with chalk holder for black | 14 inches - 

board use. 

4 | White chalk, gross boxes’ - - - - - - = beets 

6 | Slip - < Te Rew OIC en sigan Pansy ee de Biles - 
7-8 | Twoset squares - - - =. = + =f} 18in, and 12 in. 

9 | T square - - - - - - - -| 2ft. Gin. - 
10 | Miller’s -colour box, containing 10 colours and - - 4 


3 brushes. 

12 | Miller’s colour box; polished box, containing 8 | 8 in. by 2} in. 
colours, a tube of white, and 3. brushes. 

13 | Reeves’ colour box; superior box, containing 8 | 63in. by 24 in. 
colours, a tube of white, and 3 brushes. 


1692 | Roberson’s colour box, containing 10 colours, stick - - - 
of Indian ink, slab, and 7 brushes (prize box). 
1693 | Newman's colour box (prize box) - - - - - - : 


1956 | Newman’s colour box, containing 3 colours, Indian . - - 
ink, slab, and 3 brushes (prize box). 
1957 | Reeves’ colour box (prize box) = - - - - - - : 


1¢ | Elliott’s case of superior instruments, containing | 63 in. by 2in. 
1 pair 6 in. compasses, with pen and pencil legs - 

17 | Elliott’s case of superior instruments, larger box, | 62in. by 23 in, 
containing 1 pair 6 in. compasses, pencil leg, bow 
pen, and scale. 


1648 | Elliott’s prize case of instruments - - - . é. S Y 
1694 | Elliott’s - ditto - ditto (smaller size) - J s € 
1676 | Elliott’s drawing instruments for schools - - - = 2 
331 | Elementary series (first course) of the “ Folding - = 2 


Drawing Models,” by Benjamin R. Green and 
James Fahey, ‘consisting of 4 models; viz. 
1. Cube and Lodge; 2. Cottage; 3. Steps ; 
4, Bridge; in box, complete. 


1556 | Solomon’s small case, containing compass, with pen | 3 Zin. by 1} in. 
’ and pencil leg. 
1558 | Solomon’s small case, containing bow compass, pen, | 52in. by 2? in. 
with moveable pen and pencil leg. 


1555 | Park’s small compasses - - - - - - - = 
1671 | Houghton’s stumps for chalk drawing, white paper, - . > 
in sets of four. 
1672 | Houghton’s stumps for chalk drawing, blotting - 2 * 
| paper, in sets of four. 
1673 | Houghton’s stumps for chalk drawing, leather, - - = 
in sets of four. 
1695 | Box of three pencils, Indian rubber, and four draw- “ - - 
ing pins. 
1954 | Brookman & Langdon’s box of seven pencils and a Ne - 
Indian rubber. 
1696-1699 Drawing board, imperial size, T’ square, two set - - - 
| squares, ‘and 1 doz. drawing pins (prize set) 
1700 | Drawing beard, 12 by 16 - - - ” - - - 
1955 | T square for same Sa ise Wn | =e etolog . - - 
2011 | Case of implements and materials for chalk drawing - - 2 
2019 | Stephens’ papier maché drawing book - — - - ” - - 
2020 | Chalk pencils for ditto, perdozen-  - - * - - - 
jeez! | Boxes of chalk for ditto oe os oh es - - - 
329-380 | Drawing models for beginners, with a Treatise on - - - 


drawing. 


9.53, xx4 
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Rotation 


No DescriPTion Or ARTICLE. Size, &e. 
EXAMPLES. 
1554 | The bones indicated within the outline of the Disco- - - - 
bolus of Naucides. 
735-740 | Bougerie’s anatomical subjects, six plates -  - - - - 
1559-1608 | Ornamental coloured designs, in 10 parts. (Myers | at per part - - 
& Co.) 
1709 | Davidson’s Painted Models in wood, in a box, viz. : 
Common ladder, garden gate, field gate, church, - - : 


cottage, step ladder, bridge, garden roller, door 
and steps. These are models constructed in 
the same manner and painted the same colours 
as the real objects. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


374 | Diagrams and Instructions to be used in teaching Elementary Linear 
Drawing, by the Rev. C. Richson, m. a. > 
375-3775, Elementary Free-hand Copies. Rev. C. Richson, m.a. Parts 1 to 5, 
| at 6d. each. ’ 

378 | Linear Drawing Copies for the earliest instruction, comprising upwards 
of 200 subjects, on 24 sheets, mounted on thick pasteboard, in a port- 


folio. 
379 | Easy Drawing Copies for Beginners’ - mee Ne all ns ° antes (ae 
380 | Drawing for Young Children - = - - wil Sat uw Roa EE 


381 | Rudimentary Art: Instructions for Artizans and others, and for Schools ; 
prepared at the request of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, ‘and 
Commerce; outline from outline, or from the flat; by John Bell, 
sculptor. Part 1. 

3814; Ditto - - Part2-= - - - - - - - - - 


382 | Dicksee’s Familiar Free-hand ~— - - - - - - . 
383 | Directions for introducing Elementary Drawing in Schools and among 
Workmen; published at the request of the Society of Arts. 

384 | Sn Alphabet of Colour, reduced from the Works of Field, Hay, Chev- 


reuil. 
385 | Grant’s Practical Geometry for Schools and Workmen, in paper cover - 
386 | Grant's - - ditto - - - ditto - - - - cloth Vi 
387 | Cassel’s edition of Euclid, stitched whe - : - - - 
388 | Ditto - - ditto - - cloth - - . - - - - - 


390 | Minifie’s Text Book of Geometrical Drawing . - - - - 
392 Dean of Hereford. “ Hints on an Improved and Self-paying System of 
National Education.” 


393 | Dean of Hereford on “Schools and other similar Institutions for the| - - 4 
Industrious Classes.” 
615 | Gruner’s Fresco Decorations of Italy - - - - - - tee 
616 | Lindley’s School Botany - - - - - - - - -| = 5 6 
1548-50 | Green & Fahey. Grammar of Form. Parts1to6 = ~- - = ot = Lies 
1787 Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament - - - - - - = 1 2 A2s = 
1610 | Lessons on Art, by J. D. Harding - : - - - - -| -15 - ; 
1611 | Guide and Companion to the Lessous on Art, by J. D. Harding - - = 12.6 
1632 Pease’s Geometry - - - - - - . - - a i ee 
1717 | Fau’s Anatomy, translated by Knox, 28 plates, plain - - : - ST. 
1718 Ditto, - - - - ditto - - - .> )eglenmed - - -} 2 3 = 
1657 | Lund’s Geometry and Mensuration, Part 1: Geometry as a Science -| - 1 6 
1658 | Ditto - - ditto - - - - Part 2: Geometry as an Art a ee le 
1659 | Manual of Gothic Stone Carving - - - - - - -|/ =) 1 6 
1660 | Manual of Gothic Mouldings - . - - - - - -|} = 1:6 
1999 | Manual of Surface Ornament - . - - ~ - - -| - 1 6 
1682 | Joseph Bonomi’s Proportions of the Human Figure - - . -| - l- 
} 
1675 , Examples of Ornament in every style - = - - - : - ah. @y 3 i= 
2106 | Science and Art Almanac (sheet) - = - - . : - -| - - 8 
:78 | Butler Williams’s Manual for Teaching Model Drawing from Solid | - 17 — 
| Forms. 
1679 | Butler Williams’s Instructions in Drawing from Models - ove] — 858 
1725 | Wornum’s Analysis of Ornament - aad - - oJ. HET ice) = 
2119 | Barnard’s Landscape Painting, in water colours - - - = a 11- 
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(C:) 
No. 30. January 1859. 
Demand No. . 


Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 


CONDITIONS under which Casts may be obtained by National and other Public 
Schools, Mechanics’ Institutions, &e. 


1. Tue Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Education having had under their 
consideration several applications from the managers and masters of national and other 
public schools, for grants to be made to them of drawing copies and examples used in 
teaching elementary drawing, think it necessary to adopt some general principle which 
shall regulate the decisions of the Board in reference to such applications. — 


Their Lordships have already fully recognised the great importance of elementary 
drawing to all classes of the community, in all relations of life, and have expressed their 
opinion that the first step to be taken to elevate public taste in the appreciation of correct- 
ness of form, is to cause drawing to become a part of national education. Their Lordships 
are therefore desirous of assisting, as far as possible, in promoting the distribution of 
examples as a means of accomplishing this object; but as the indiscriminate gift of 
examples to all applicants might lead to abuse, it is necessary to require some guarantee 
that the examples wiil be duly appreciated, which the mere request to have them does 
not imply. 


The principle which governs the whole proceedings of this department, in all its 
branches, is t@afford partial aid; and to encourage, but not supersede, public exertions in 
promoting education in Art. Thus the means of study in the Museum of Ornamental 
Manufactures are afforded, lectures are given, and students are enabled to obtain the best 
instruction in all the schools by payment of moderate fees in aid of the expenses; and 
their Lordships consider that the same principle should be observed in the distribution of 
examples. They have therefore resolved that this department shall have the power to 
assist schools in purchasing copies, models, and examples for teaching drawing at a reduc- 
tion on the net cost. ¥ 


A list of the drawing copies, models, and materials recommended by this department 
may be obtained of the Secretary, Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
London, W. It should be distinctly understood that the aid of this department in 
purchasing these articles at a reduced price can be granted only to public schools and 
institutions; but PrrvATE ScHoots will be supplied at a reduction of 15 per cent. from 
the prices on the list, if recommended by the department. , 


2, Payments, including charge for packing, must be made in advance to the agent, on 
receipt of the invoice. ‘The goods to be sent at the risk of the purchaser, 


Name of agent appointed for the supply of the casts in the following list.—London: 
D. Brucciani, 5, Little Russell-street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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Ajj NO. 12 The following Requisition for Aid in purchasing Casts, &c., after being filled up as required, j 
be transmitted to “ ‘The Secretary, Science and Art Department, South Kensington, London, we 
(Postage to be pre-paid.) °”, 


> 


No. 1. Application to 1. Requisition FOR AID IN PURCHASING CASTS. 


be filled in by the re- 
quisitionist, with full For the use of 


_ School or Institution, (a) 


particulars. y ee * 
(a) Erase the words In the City or Town of(a@) 
that do not apply. In the County of MES: y 
Male. | Female. | 
(a) 
Having Scholars or} Payne each at the rate of £. per annum. 


(a) 


| Scholars or 
and ||| Members } Erne, 


|| 
| 


| 
| Torat. 
RRR. AC 


Raid B—It is to be 1 request the aid of the Committee of Council in obtaining from M _____ 
clearly understood that aoent, the casts marked in the accompanying list, and I undertake that the same shall be 


the department has . > = 3 _ ‘ 
enn. on casts, is kept and used in the above-mentioned [(a) School or Institution] for which they have been 


furnished to public in- demanded. 


stitutions, to the amount . . . 
of the public aid given The address to which the parcel is to be sent 18 as follows :— 


in supplying them; 
they cannot therefore To be forwarded to eat tere: 3 Oe 
be sold. per saeAle 
at x . 
bapa mre Bhi MS NN ab Sit Signature of Requisitionist. 
Dated this ee ¢ eee EE 
No.2 to be filled in by 2 Requisition sent to M___________» agent, this _—— day of ___ge 185 . 
the department. 
and authority given for the supply of casts to the extent of - &£. | 
Deduct 15 per cent. allowed by agent a “nik - | 
Net Sum - - - Tl | 
——— 
of which £. will be paid by this department, and £. , together with the 


cost of packing, by the school or institution, previous to the goods being supplied. 
__ Assistant Secretary. 


igor. 


No. 3 to be filledin by 23 Invoice of Casts sent to Requisitionist, as under, this day of _ 185 
age! t issi ¥ . 
ms Lae gapmaaae Casts (retail price) - - £. | 
Deduct, as above— | | 
Allowance by agent - - €£. ) ) 
Aid by department - - - | | | 
————$—— | —— 
£. io 
Add for packing - - aha . * | | | 
; Total to be paid by Requisitionist - - £. | 
; | 
Nos. 4and5tobe filled 4. Amount £. received from schools this _ day of 185 - 
in by agent. iy ae hare : Agent. 
DD ae 
5. Casts forwarded as directed above, together with Requisition, this. day of ____ 189 ° 
i oe Agent. 
Oe ee 
i ee ais ; ithe . f 
No. 6 to be filled in by 58 Casts as per invoice received, and * Requisition returned to agent, this day ° 
requisitionist. er wee = as Eee 185 . ie 
Requisition’ 


> | ee 


aia Es =e ; 
* It is requested that this paper may be returned to the agent in an entire state after the casts have been received. 
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Casts or ORNAMENT AND THE FIGURE, App. No. 12. 
Recommended for the Use of a Parochial School. 
pe ene a eee 
—_—__—. Retail Price. | A*ticles Selected 
. and Amounts. 
ae ae eS: 
No. “ : pa vee ae ee 
347. Section of frieze from the Erec- | Greek - - 6 - 
theium, Athens. 
348. Small acanthus scroll - = ae 2 =" 6. 6 
344. Rosette trom the Capitol, Rome| : - - 4 - 
é 845. Another ditto - - -s‘Roman - ee ie 
Ornament -\ 346. Rosette from the cloistersofSt*.| - - S89 


Maria del Popolo, Rome. 


349. Pomegranate portion of the Se | 
frieze of the Ghiberti gates, }Renaissance - 6 6 
Florence, 1424-52. ; 
: J 1617. Bust of Diana robing - - - : =F) 46 
The Figure | 458. Bust of the young Augustus - oon Sanit Serene 


CASTS OF ORNAMENT AND THE FIGURE, 
Recommended for a District Elementary School. 
Including those for a parochial school -| 2 6 6 


495. Stele top from the British Mu-; Greek —- - 4 - 
seum. 
474, Florentine panel, with swan -| - - 15 = 
1631. Nestof scroll of pilaster, from} - - -15 - 
Villa Medici. 
471. Large scroll, from Trajan Fo-|  - - 4 - — 
sh Roman 
490. Small acanthus leaf, temple , - 6 - 
of Jupiter Stator. 
4944, Small rosette, from the tomb! - - SA. 
of the Scipios. 
4948. Another s a > rr alt fase 
1542e. Pilaster from tomb of Louis| - : - - 
1543z. Another i * “ie s - a 
476a. Another | ,, “ =) - - 56 - 
Ornament -\ 4768. Another is -| - - —& = 
483. Egg-plant and pomegranate,|  - - -15 - 
Ghiberti Gates. Renaissance. 
475. Pilaster, from Florence (cin-} -. - ae Se 
quecento), formerly called 
from “ 8t*. Maria del Po- 
olo. 
489. Acanthus leaf, from St. Eu-| - - - 4 - 
stache, Paris. 
478. Pilaster from the Madeleine,) - - -12 - 
Paris (from the bronze of | Modern 
Triquetti, c. 1840.) Renaissance. 
478. A section of the above -J - - 8 - 
487. Finial, from ya as : - : - : 6 
488. Capital, from Temple Church . - - 
1640. Canital from Stone Church, roms, - 7 6 
Kent. 
452. Anatomical figure, by Houdon - - 510 - 
1554. Discobolus of Naucydes, Naples = - - 5 - = ‘ 
455. Torso of Venus, British Museum - - - 8 - 
459. Bronze Hercules Fe - - - -~10 - e 
457. Bust of Diomede em - . - -10 - 
463. Bustof Clytie * 5, - - - ~ 10 =< 
498, Dancing girl, with wreath - RAG. ia =~ EE ie 
The Figure( 4974. Portion of Panathenaic frieze, from the Par- - 18 - 
thenon. 
464c. Hand, with scroll (antique) - - - - fi - 
iis See ee = ie 
464r.  ,, female, from nature - ‘ = opt 
464r. ,, anatomical - ~ - - i i as 
464. Foot of the Laocoon (right) - idea S165 
4641. ,, of the Venus de Medici (right and left) - 2- 
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| 0 
; App. No. 12. Casts of Ornament and the Figure—continued. 
time: : Retail Price. Articles selected, 
a | | and iii 
oe aT ee TA TIS ——s os —— 
4 No. ’ 2s Si ile £. Rm 
. ; 464K. ,, from the antique (male) - - . - 1.6 
: | 4641. 4, anatomical - - - - - ms jap 1/6 
The Figure) 49, Mask, child:of Niobe > = 0 = =| alae 
\ 462a. Another » ew - - - 3 0F | 
matt 28 15°96 


rey os 


{ 
' 
+ ¢€ 
+g 
4 
| 
’ 
ae | 


CoLLECTION OF CasTs OF ORNAMENT AND THE Figur, 


AQ2QA. 


For a Central School of 


Including the two former evllections - 
Enriched monlding (Echinus, - - 
from the Erectheium). | 
- ‘Greek. 


Art. 


1634. Lysicrates scroll (Athens) 
4954. Stele top, from British Ma-| - - 
seum. 
472. Large frieze, Trajan foram -\  - - 
1630. Nest of the Florentine scroll,| - . 
with the swan. 
473. Pilaster, from the Villa Me- | | - - 
dici, Rome. 'R 
eee Centre rosette, from Trajan! yaa 
scro!l. 
| 491, A grifin = - - = - - 
| 492c. Leaf moulding, templeof Mars :| - - 
Vitor. 
1636. Piece of architrave, from St.) . - ~ 
Denis, Paris. | 
1635. Panel, from Bonn - -\ Byzantine. 
1637. Iron scroll work, hinge, Notre| - - 
Dame, Paris. 
1638. Another portion - - -} = - 
1643. An Alhambra panel - “le eit 
1644. Another ,, _ |, PRRBOSHB Is 
| 485. Moulding boss, Salts St. Ste-) - - 
Ornament -‘ phen’s, Westminster. 
1639. Spandrel, from Stone Church, \ Gothi 
Kent. ) Gothic. 
/ 
(1641. Small carved panel, tracery -|  - - 
11642. Another a 4 5 - - 
| 481. A portion of the architrave of} - ~ 
the Ghiberti Gates, with) 
eagle. 
482. Anotlier, with squirrel - - - - 
| 476c Pilaster from Louis _XII.’s' - - 
Tomb. | 
476p. Another - - - - 
496. Diamond rose tte , Brescia =, Renaissance. | 
1645. Panel, from the Martinengo; "= - 
tomb, Brescia, with cinqne= 
cento ara beeque and figures. 
646. Panel, from Chateau D’ “Anet, - - 
; with Cartuuche, 
1647. Pilaster, from Notre Dame, | - - 
| Louis mY. 
| 478. Portion of pilaster from the) - - 
Madeleine. aMGierh 
478. Another ra ds Bintan 
rw 478c. Another 19» os Dh ddl 
478p. Another «| : 
453.. Discobolus of Myron, British Museum + 
1614. Fighting cladiator, Louvre - - . 
'1613. Venus de “Medici, Florence - - - 
1615. Bust of Apollo - - - : ° 
1616. .. Venus of Milo, Louvre - - 
The Figure \ 461. Mask of Moses, by Michael Angelo ~ 
| 464. Foot of Farnese Hercules - - - 
470anc. Three anatomical figures of animals - 
497. Portion of Panathenaic frieze, from thePar- 
thenon. 
(1924. Panel, from Ghiberti Gates - ~ - 
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Collection of Casts of Ornamené and the Figure—continued. App. No. 12. 


Retail Price, | 4” ticles selected, 


° and Amounts. 
No. : 
4648. Hand of St. Peter - - - 4 1 Bis _ £. s. d. 
463. Mask of a child copie hs - 2 © [55m ae ary 
433a. Another < « - a < =! RANG 
465. Horse’s leg, froin nature = —- - - mide nt 
a 465a. Another a ~ - 4 4 & Lanse Smee 
i he Figure) 467. Head of alion, from nature - -~— - ae ee 
468. e lioness - ‘ . a : i, 
469. ” goat - - - - - an PR 
466. Greyhound’s leg, from nature - - - aw) Bg 
466A. Another = - - erafy # -)- Re 


fo) 
2 
_ 
© 
for) 


ADDITIONAL CASTS, 


Not included in the above Lists, but useful for Instruction. 


4492p. Enriched moulding, from the} - - | id 1 ae 
upper cornice of pedestal 
of Trajan’s Pillar. Roman. 
493. <A rosette, from the Capitol - - - - 4 - 
494. antique % - ° Fo ey ent 
| 486. A moulding boss, from St. Ste-\ g opi ake 
* phen’s, Westminster - 5 ig bn 
484a.- Piece of architrave of Ghiberti - - - 6 - 
Gates (the pomegranaie por- 
tion). 

Ornament -. 4848. Ditto - theegg plant portion| - : +o = 
484c. Ditto - the bird portion -| - - - 56.~- 
475a. Lower portion of Florentine} _ - - — Tr 

pilaster. Renaissance. 

4758. Middle a e -| - - - 7 - 
475c.. Upper ‘i i -| - - a es 
1625. \ Panel, with cinquecento ara-) + - 110 - 

| besque, from the Martinen- 

o tomb at Brescia. 
| 477. Pilaster, from the Madeleine] _ - - - 12 - 
\ Gates. 
The Figure! 454. Statue of dancing fawn, from atid - 310 - 
| 460. Statuette of Apollo, Bytes Museum - —12 - 
1618. A horse - - - - - - - 6 - 
1619. Acow - - - - - - - - 6 - 
1620. Adog - - - - : - - - 8 6 
* 1621. Astag - - - - - - - - 6 - 
The Figure,}1622. Aion - - - - - - - - 38, 6 
&e. 1623. Agoat - - “Be - - —no — 
1626. An anatomical arm - - - - - - 3 6 
1627. * les > siteetthoustlhacmatl © 
1628. Cast of leg, from nature - os Mitadae o -~ 65. - 
1629. 9 an arm, from nature. - - * - 4 - 
+ Tomes 

No. Casts or Fruit, &c., FRoM NATURE. 

2111. A group of blackberries - - - - - ° 8 6 

2112, F apples - - = rT 5 T . I 4 6 

2113, ‘4 , (different) — = | -° . * 5. domiblobaM 4 6 

2114. _ pears Sie Seba - - - - = a 

ee Py plums aes 7 - * * - Tonk Se 

2116. a vineand leaf -, - - +  -* a ee a 
e117. vine and leaves (large) Ldn “nary. to wbtoddositl. 

2118. A bach of grapes - - © otvihdL oid) r oa 6. 

2121. Cast of shaddock, from nature =~ =o 9Tol if 7 oe ae 

2122. ,, orange * - - - = aftog i 

9716 - - - —_ han 6 

2123. ,, 9 ” > r 6 

2124, 4, melon a - - ? * T em st 

2125. °,, pomegranate 5 - - G % % OS OR : 

2126. 4, ” ” Tihs z 5 t fi TE oes 

2127, 4 » ” ni a ri 7 T fiat 

7128, 4, OE og | a ee eae ke ae 
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Casts of Fruit, &c., from Nature—continued. 


a 


=< 


: tail Pri Articles selecte 
eo tis ae Retail Price.| “ 4 Ae? 
No. Bi asd: ei 

2129. Cast of apple, from nature - - - - - - i hee 
2130. 7 ” ” = = = = é ° - - 6 
S131... a - Sis i as, Se rr 
21382. ,, pear * - - - - - - Pa tA = 
2133. ,, J - (different) . - - - er oe 
2134. ,, pine * - - - - - es Fate 
2135. ,, citron a - - - ~ . - meee CN ™ 
S102 .t o giant gourd = - - - - - - - ean 
2162. ,, a group of plums - ~ - . - . —) Bar 8 
2168. ,, lemon, from nature - - - - - - - - 6 
2164. ,, rock gourds - - - - - - < -~ 1 - 
2165. 5, a lily, from nature - - ° - < - 7 6 
2166. ,; funeral fern of New Zealand - - - > a nS 
2167... 5, vine branch, from nature - : - - . - § = 
2168. 5, dock leaf re - - - - al NL eg ad 
2169. ,; dock * - - - - a ae 
2170. 4 bean and leaf __,, - - - - Z i, an 
#171.°,, study of a stalk, from wood ° - - 7 as et 
2172. 45 ” ” ” ‘2 = z - Si sae 
B1FB.. 55 a hand, from nature (with compass) - - - = eG 
S177.» hand resting, from nature - - . - - Soty, 6 
RIGS. ivy » drawing ” - . - au oi [i ae 
2179. ,; open hand = . - - - Ee 
2180. ,, me - male - - L -3 - 
3181. +,, " rn nak) - . u - 2: 
2182. ,, a group of female hands, from nature - - by Se ae 
2183. ,, ” ” ” 3 7 - ele ag 
2184. ,, female hand, from nature, on cushion - : 3 a 
2185. ,, female hand, from nature. - - : © = Me Oe 
2186. ,, oe % with bracelet - Ls 8506 
ae male hand, from nature - - : : 2 Suk ¢ 
2188. ,, ” ” 3 : - ale = if: 0 
2189. ,, Zs - throwing - . id Le ae 
2190. ,, a on stone, from nature - - 4 gi NE 
S191: ',, ™ with stick _,, - P 5 ats & 
S102. ,, a clenched male hand _,,: - 3 2 a ue Ag 
2193. ,, hand with scroll, on stand, from nature - E =", 8 
2194. ,, child’s hand, from nature - - - ss f Jae oa 
2195. ,, » = - ~ - “ ns lei Mo. 
2196. ” ” ” = > < = - a Cr 
2197. ,, wt eo with stick - ¢ a ae 
5198. ,, a group of four hands, from nature’ - - > ede ga 
2199. ,, a pair of feet, from nature - - - . J » Mon abel 
9200. _,, Pe large ears - - =. - a Li a e--6 
9201. ,, - oe | . - = ‘ > ag Kg 
2202s; an anatomical foot - - - - « Pe 2h t-g ~ 
2203. ,, mask of Juno - - - - - . iw O'S seg 
2204. 5, a Madonna, by Michael Angelo - ; - 8 6 
9205. ,, nose and mouth of Aisculapius - ne ~ Ean Fs. 
2206. ,, ~ Caracalla - - : 3 Te ae 
2207». - Adonis - - . A paar = 
9208. 5, a Antinous - - = 7 = w= 
2200... ss = Venus d’ Arles - - % See 
9210. ,, s Lucius Verus - - ‘ oa Se 
9211. 5, = Hadrian - - - . a Ba 
2212. ,, - Juno - - . le on 
2218. 4 eye and nose of Laocoon - - - . ‘ Lees wy 
$214. ” ” = = * - a - - g 
9215. x - Bacchante - wo Zhe , a  os.'S 
2216. ;, ”? _” “ = - - et - l- 
2217. 5, ” |. ght yh See SEL Be Te. 
2218. 35 ” che % rz ° ea - hee it: 
2219. ,j Pe Hadrian - - - - c Fat ig 
2220. 4s rosette - - - - - - - 8 = TS 
| a piece of foliage, Sansovino = - ~ ° H ak groggy 
4) 4) I ” ” ” - a ole a * - 38 6 
2223. ,, Byzantine capital - - - - - = = ee @ 
2224. 5, a portion of scroll, from Trajan Forum - " a ae 
9936. 4, OE EE AT oy Oe a ee cad 
2937. 5, F S Reh ae ee it es Se ae Fee 
2238. ,, ‘ a ho ae ade ees ets ee |e 
9239. Rae oe ke eS eS ee or ee 
2240. 45 et Se ee ee ee es eS ae ee 
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: (D.) 


' App. No, 12, 
(Under consideration.) January 1857. No. 234. 


Department of Science and Art, Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington. 


(This Prospectus is forwarded for the purpose of eliciting from those who are interested in 
the progress of the Schools of Art, suggestions on certain points of detail which should 
be written on the right hand side of the paper). 


CIRCULATION OF Books, Prints, &c., ro Loca ScHoors or AR?. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
[. The circulation of articles from the Central 
Museum of Ornamental Art among the local schools 
having proved quite satisfactory, regulations are about 
to be adopted by which it is proposed to extend the 
same principle to the collections of the Central Library, 
and by this means to give to the Schools of Art of the 
United Kingdom the privilege of sharing in the use 
of the books of #eference, prints, and drawings which 
have been procured by the department. 


If. It must be obvious that it would be unnecessary 
to circulate works which are of a low value and easily 
procured, and also that an unlimited time for returning 
works would be inconvenient. It is therefore intended 
that no works shall be borrowed which are below the 
value of jfive?]| pounds, and that none shall be kept 
beyond [four ? | weeks. 


III. Before settling what the minimum sum or dura- 
tion of time should be, committees of schools are re- 
quested to state their wishes, and send their sugges- 
tions to the department. 


[V. Every school taking [two or three] local medals 
in the current year will be entitled to borrow certain 
works, and in proportion to the number of medals which 
each school takes in, the national competition will be 
extended the privilege of borrowing. 


V. In borrowing works, local committees must 
guarantee their security from damage, and their safe 
return. The charges for carriage to the local school 
must be paid by the committee; but the department 
will pay the cost of carriage back. 


VI. The suggestions should be forwarded to “ The 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art, South Ken- 
sington, London (S$. W.),” on or before the 1st March. 
1857.00 


(signed ) Lyon Playfair. 
South Kensington, 13 January 1857. 


Name of person forwarding the suggestions 


Address 
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Nomeer of Objects borrowed from the Art Musrum by the SCHOOLS of Art, not including the Travel) 
Collection or the Drawings lent to be Copied, a List of which is attached. 5 


Pe ee a SS 
| YEARS. 
Schools. Nature of Collection. > eae Ga Tor 
1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. | i860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863, 
Sheffield - . - | Bronzes, pottery, knives, 
knockers, &e. - - | 90 | 250 93 | 116 59 322 25 19 
Paisley - - - | Textiles, engravings of orna- 
ment - - = . - 24 - - ~ 81 = - 
Stoke-upon-Trent - | Majolica, Sevres, engravings - 22 ae 30 1 rat a 
Birmingham - - | Gun furniture - - - - 25 -- ~ - - - 3 
Glasgow - - - | Illuminations - : - — 13 - a - - - “ 
Worcester - - | Enamel, plaqu - : - ~ 3 12 ~ - - = - 
Bristol = - - - | Majolica, bronzes, furniture - - 55 - - f°? ~ - 
Carlisle - - - | Illuminations - = - - 12 - - = - - 
Lancaster - - | Illuminations - - - 12 - - - ~ = 
Bolton - - =| Majolica,enamels - -] —- - 1 34 - - - | 110 7 
Nottingham = - - | Lace, lacquered work - - - 68 - ~ 28 | - - 
Newcastle-on-Tyne - | Glass, majolica - : i “ a - 8 - - | ss ~ 
Leeds . - - | Bronzes, majolica - - - - - | 48 - - - ae 
Newcastle-under-Lyme | Plate, bronzes, textiles - ~ ~ en - - - - 
Coalbrookdale - - | Original drawings - - - - - 38 - | 133 - | mae | 
St. Martin’s - - | Jewelry, bronzes, pottery - - ~ - |186 | = - 7 55 
Macclesfield = - - | Majolica. bronzes, textiles - - = - 44 = - ay * 
Dundee - . - | Illuminations - - - - - | - 6 - = | - 
York - - - | Original drawings - - i — : = - 30 ~ “3 - 
Wenlock - - - | Original drawings” - . ~ - | ore - 1 30 * = e 
Cambridge ’ - | Illuminations - - - = * oa - | 34 = a a 
Hanley - - - | Pottery, bronzes, arabesques ~ - 6 | nae Caner J 2 - a | 
Darlington - | Majolica, bronzes - - ~ - ee es | 62 + - “ 
Lambeth - = - | Pottery, drawings, bronzes - - = - - 36 93 45 - 
Bridgnorth - - | Pottery, bronzes - , - - - - - 62 | - ~ 
Broomsgrove. - - |, Photographs - : i - - - ~ - 40 | = - 
Norwich - : - | Original drawings - - as - “a - - 49 | - = | 
Edinburgh ; - | Majolica, furniture, plate, | ued | 
} at textiles - - - - + 7 - th he 575 ry, - 
| 4 Liverpool, S. D. - | Photographs of sculpiure - + = - +| - 62 rs 
: Hall he Tareas - | Bronzes, drawings, jades  - re ‘ = vA 14 | 186 i 
4 Huddersfield - - | Original drawings - - - - - ~ - - 74 * 
e Romsey - - - | Pottery, metal, glass - hs eee * _ “ “ 
| t | Devonport - =| Original drawings - = - | = - se =~ m 
: G Plymouth - - - | Original drawings - RN ou ~ sat * 
e| a Manchester - - | Frames of textiles, plate - | - - = - hy 
; a Marylebone - | Jewelry, pottery, bronzes - - - - ~ - 
I Toraus - - -| 90 | 337 | 256 | 438 | 288 | 2,164 | o46 | 350 | 
i 


- 
ONS 
nett 


, : ; k + acts let 
; Rumarxs.—Some of these objects were the most valuable in the Museum; as, for instance, three objects | 
Edinburgh and Sheffield, cost upwards of 4,000 1. 
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(F.) 


ANALYSIS of Expenprrure on Account of EXAMPLES, 1863-64. 
TT 


1, Objects purchased for National Art Museum - - - 
' ‘The objects of Art consisted of the following kinds :— 


Sculpture: Marble, 6; ivory, 8; terra-cotta, &c., 8 ; bronze, 2; wood, 16; stone, 5; 
picture frames, 2; total, 47. Mosaics and Marquetrie, 5. Painting, fresco, 1, 
Lacquered ware, 2. Enamels, 36. Pottery: Majolica, 102; Palissy, 1; Henry II. 
ware, 1; earthenware, 3; tiles, 209; porcelain, 14; total, 330. Glass, 35. Metal 
work: Bronzes, 10; brasses, 2; Damascene work, 3; gilt metal, 7; iron, various, 19; 
knives, 5; niello, 1; pewter, 13; silver, 22; steel, 3; total, 73. Goldsmith’s work: 
Watches, jewellery, ancient and medieval, crystals, &c.; coffers; total, 186. Leather- 
work, 2. Textile fabrics, 306. Book-bindings, 11. Pictures: two oil, and 17 water 
colours. « Drawings, 193. Casts and repuirs of casts, 8. 


9, Photographs, chiefly of objects of Art, lent to the Museum, purchased as school prizes to accom- 


any National medallions, and also for sale to schools - - : a = - - 
3, Restoration and Materials: one permanent artist, and other occasional artists, restoring, 
mounting, framing, packing, &c. - - - . - - - “ - - " 


4, Wages for labour in the receipt, issue, and storing of examples of all kinds for science and 
Art, prizes and loans to schools ; packing, book-keeping, arranging. The number of objects 


subjected to various processes has exceeded 31,000 - - = = . “ > 
5, Hire of objects of Art on approval before purchase - - - - E a ~ : 
g, Objects purchased as prizes to accompany National medallions for Art schools - - - 
7, Grant of 40 per cent. on purchase of examples for Science and Art - - - - - 
3, Carriage of objects at home and abroad, customs, agents’ charges. About 5,500 packages 

issued and received’ = - as < = . e . ‘ x 7 
9. Packing cases, &c. - - - - ° . - “ ° 4 2 - s Z 
). Travelling museum, charges, carriage in the localities, &c, - - ~ 2 z i s 


|, Models for the use of the National Art Training School 


Vote a ‘sd = e - - - = ° 
Sundry extra receipts > pe sn or eae 


£ 
11,473 


5. 
18 


14 
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Notes.—Purchases under head, No. 1, must be considered as a remunerative investment, increasing in actual value. 
Amounts entered under heads 2 to 11 are chiefly outlays on behalf of schools of Science and Art. 


A. IL. Simkins, Accountant. 


puteMENT of the kinds of Objects, and their Value, sent from the National Art Museum to the Local Schools of Art 


during 1863-64 :— 


£. 
Metalwork - - + (estimatedvalue) - - - = 3,186 
Precious materials, agate,&c. - ditto Me ease 2,056 
Porcelain and pottery - - - ditto - - - - - 1,748 
Enamels + = wi, fh - ditto ¢. bP iv s =“ ¢@ 917 
Goldsmith’s work, jewellery - ditto <= =O80 5 | aie 1,450 
Textiles = + = = = ditto S_ Ore. +) ne 170 
Ivory carvings - - . - ditto . .. = z s 200 
Bookbindings + - - = ditto ee say +) Sage 50 


Torax Value of Objects - - £. 9,777 


957 Paintings in oil and water-colours, etchings, engravings, original 
drawings, illuminations, photographs, &c., estimated value - - 2,249 


Toran «.- £. 12,026 


¢ Painting 
2 12,0007 . 


03, ve 


Note—This enumeration does not include the travelling museum, the electrotype prizes issued by the stores, nor 
8 in oil and water-colours lent to the local schools to be copied. The value might be estimated at not less 


Metropolitan district schools 
(including St. Martin’s, 
Long Acre, female school, 
43, Queen-square, and Mary- 
lebone, Lambeth, Prince’s- 
road, Finsbury, and St. 
Thomas’ Charterhouse, and 
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A: (G.) 
= | 
1 } TABLE showing the Number of PERSONS receiving INSTRUCTION in DRAWING, through the Agen, 
‘a of the Scuoots of ArT in 1863, compared with that of previous Years. y 
oi 
1 ae lar. 
" — 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. | 1860. 1861. | 1862. | i993 
eE= : a 
Fi Public and other schools = - | _ 18,988 | 22,746 30,802 | 65,465 | 67,490 | 72,267 | 76,808 | 71,423 | 79. 
: Provincial Schools of Art - 8,274 | 10,204 | 10,238 | 10,784 13,787 | 11,121 | 11,569 | 11,521 .. 
7 ’ 
i 


Westminster) - - - 610 e02 | * 778 1,147 1,309 1,530 1,791 25342 | 2 505 
Students in training for mas- a 
ters at South Kensington - 79 106 71 62 64 68 50 | 59 5 
i 2 

Schoolmasters and pupil teach- | 


ers.in the provinces - a) 1,547 1,425 1,323 2,012 2,822 2,495 2,128 2,044 1,461 


a 


Set 


ed, io 


Tocars ~ - | 29,498 | 35,088 | 43,212 | 79,470 | 84,072 | 89,481 91,886 | 87,389 | 96,377 


| ; TABLE showing the Amount of FEES paid during the Year ending the 3lst December 1863, by the various 
. Classes of Persons under Instruction in Drawing at the Metropolitan and Provincial Schools of Art. 


FEES PAID. 


Ce 


i i i 
! i 4 
"4 SCHOOL. By By By Teachers Schools of Art. 
| Public Schools, | Private Schools. and By Morning By Evening Le aoe 
" Pupil Teachers. Students. Students. 
j\ 
; ¥, ce, Fe S 8 bh} ih ee a £5.04 Si a Gh yaeiee-d 
Aberdeen - ~ - - 338 - - 170 - - 618 9 je ey. 66. 8 erle7o 10 
Andover and Basingstoke - 30 - -{ - - Q<-- 47 10 - 2- = 101 10 - 
Bath - - - ~ - 1 ae 60 3 = 2 16 «6 ale 22 17 6 oe 1 = 
Birkenhead - - - 10 - -! - - 2656- 101 16 6 95 19 6 Site = 
Birmingham - - - 88 16 -| - - 12 10. - 16119 - 43), 4 = 694 8 - 
Bolton . - - - a - - § 16 = 8118 <= ot 4 = iio. 8 - 
Boston - - - - 25 - - 34 2 6 618 9 103 18 6 27 4 9 197 4 6 
Bridgnorth - - - - 5 - -| - - BS - 38 5 - 2 62 12 6 
Bridgwater - - - -| - - - - e+ 35 18 9 47 8 6 84 15 3 
Brighton - - - ~ 35 - - 13860 = 217 6 se id= “¢°-T 0 346 12 - 
Bristol - - - -| 10 - 126 - - 4 410 190 8 =| 18117 4 462 10 2 
Bromsgrove - - . 5 - -| - . -18 9 58 17 6 10 - - 74 11 3 
Bordley = = oe ioe 1b - - 1010 = 5 lL 6 55 8 25 16 = 112 5 6 
Burslem - - - - | No return. In abeyance. — _ = _ 
atin i i) tive | Re =~ 71> 8 14 + | Boe —- | 98 1a 6) 36 Doane 14 6 
Carlisle - - - . 10 - - 70 - - -17 - 713 = 2316 = 712 6 “ 
Carmarthen and Swansea - 78 - - 916 3 - 5 9 29 9 38 18 2: ¢€ 130 13 9 
Carnarvon, with branches at 
Bangor and Portmadoe - 45 - - 78-6 =| 20 - 1713 - 2217 = 184 15 - 
Cheltenham hepa Ate << - Elms o0.17.~|1 2818 -| wee? § 
=| Chester, branches at Crewe 
aa. Oe pa ain o) oste ph S082 —- th Se 8 = fe oa & 1) eas: oe S 
ft Bs: Cirencester - - - Bs 60 - - 5 & = 4911 - aw 56 + 167 1- 
a ee Cloomel --- = ~-' °° 50 - -| = -}- - 20 16 - 910 6 80 6 
Coalbrookdale, branches. at 
he Madeley and Broseley - 35 - -| - - 110 = 92 2 3 21 6 - 79 18 
; ; SE Ee Se aie i ee ee . -10 - 107 5 - 60 - —| 203 a 
iE Coventry - - - +} 8 5 ~) - -j- - 03 7 6| 2812 -| 122 * 
it ae beens ek 2 gin we oS mg FO! cpt IR orks Pt 18 Aa 42 14 6 | 16010, 
hee Devonport and Plymouth - wWwe-- + $-=- [gH - = 65 8 2 162 § 
i Tes se eo. a - + < nes - |, 661) 9) ae 


ei 
es 


eae 


ome y 
Se eet 
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Tanie showing the Amount of Fees paid during the Year, &c.—continued. 


FEES PAID. , 
—aase pimp EE Ce AE Ne Gee AT Sea 
Schools of Art, | 


scHOOL By By By Teachers ee ke ae ey 
Public Schools, | Private School = By Morni By Eveni ice, 
ools. | Private Schools. ‘ _ By Morning y Evenin 
Pupil Teachers. Students. Students. 


Be . d. £:,. 8. 


wh 
2 
Ne 
% 
& 


l udley 
yundee 
yurham 


Male - 
dinburgh = = { Female 


xoter ‘3 


flasgow 8” 
Noucester - - - 
13 3 - 


b eenock 
¥ No return. 


‘ildford 


10 - - 
1 - - 


See Le 
16 - - 


i alifax 
Janley == * - - 
uddersfield - - = 
ul - 


nswich - - - in OF km 


idderminster = . é Pt aE Op 


mcaster == - 


eds and Huddersfield - 


merick == - - ‘ 
neoln . ¢ = a 


60 — - 


26 — - 
1210 = 


verpool, North District  - 65 - - 
verpool, South District -j| 190 - —- 
anelly + «© = - Ce 


acclesfield . - 6 
knchester = - * * 


26 = = 


etropolitan :— 


Bloomsbury é _ 
Finsbury a t ‘ 


Lambeth - - s 
Marylebone. - - - 


St Martin’s - me fa 
St.Thomas - ‘ * 


See 


Westminster - ° 
\Hampstead = = « 
/Rotherhithe - - - 
|St. George’s-in-the-East 
South Kensington - 
Spitalfields - « ~ 


ae See 


Veastle-under- Lyme : 

castle-upon-Tyne - " 
wich 
tngham 


Isley 
Nzance 


th 


ston 


tding 


a 


* In connection with the Training School, 
ZZ 2 


ee 
: 


i, ae 

iy len 
# | 
ie 3 

‘ 


3 


pi) 
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Tastes showing the Amount of Fees paid during the Year, &c.—continued. 


FEES PAID. 


Schools of Art. 
SCHOOL By By By Teachers pixie ied 
and T 
Public Schools. | Private Schools. | : By Morning By Evening OTAL, 
| Pupil Teachers. Students. Students. 

Be ted £.-) td a A i aa £. 8 — 

Sheffield - - - c] ° a va: . 210 - 7010 -| 18712 6 210 19 
Shrewsbury - - : 16 - -| - - - 6 - 2912 - 85 10 = 80 7 

Southampton, with Romsey 

and Ringwood- - = - 15 = -} 10910 - 711 - 78 12 9 26 16 8 287 19 
Stirling - : - “ 7 -- iM. is Sh - 75 - = 15 14 - 113 14 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Potteries) 35 - -| - - - 18 9 8 6 - 42 12 6 86 17 
Stourbridge — . 35 - - 15 - - -15 - 19 19 - 92 19 168 13 
ee Ce er ee Le | - - 10. = go 17 -| 18 8 - 99 15 
Taunton - - - - 9 - -| M70 7 6| 1121 6°] 18118 6| 19,15 6 332 13 
Truro - - - -| - - $210 -| ll - - 414 - 10.7%, = 58 1] 
Warminster : - - 20 - - 15 - - 110 - 38 7 - ld 1) oe 84 8 
Warrington eee Fe 95 - -| 190 - =—| 1116 = 90 14 —- 46 — - 363 9 
Wotertard '- =f 47 = 30 - - 10 - —| 22 6 8 74 9 8 8 13 6 145 9 
Wenlock - - - - | See Coalbrookdale. — — — a 
Wolverhampton - - -| - - 5 - = 2-- 55 13 3413 - 97 6 
Worcester - - 2 - 20 - - 30 - - 5 - - 43 14 56 3 6 150 3 
Yarmouth, Great - - ene tae . = oO ¢-]) ~52 9 2016 - 77 19 
York - ~ - - - 5 - -|{ - - 4-- 2516 6 58 7 - 93 3 


For 1863 - £. |2,625 2 11 


| 


6,664 19 10 |5,037 18 5 | 18,017 10 6 


For 1862 - £.|8,145 2 5 


2,682 3 4| 487 6 6 
GraNnD | 
(Ror 1861 - <£. |3,650 12 4 |2,419 15 4) 508 5 8 6,396 4 5|4,93838 3 6 | 17,903 13 
ToraLs it | a 
For 1860 - £.|3,406 - 3 jaa 11 -| 682 14 2 |6,067 2 6 |4,723 18 9 |-17,221 6° 
| a ———— 
\For 1859 - £.|3,285 1 3 | 1,626 10 53] 780 14 8 |5,555 15 7 |4,168 2 64| 15,366 4 9 


Public schools are National and other schools for the poor, for the most part assisted by Parliamentary grants. 
Private schools are private enterprise schools, not assisted by Parliamentary grants. 


Morning students are those who are not prevented by their.occupations from attending in the daytime, and are chic! 
female students paying high fees. 


Evening students are almost wholly artizans, who pay not more than 6 d. a-week for three lessons. 
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ScHoots of Arr, Established, Changed, or Closed since 1852. 


Opened. Changings and Closings. 
= 
Before 1845 2. 
lon Somerset |. 
eae (1837). 


joomshury (1842). 
pimingham (1842). 
York (1842). 
Manchester (1842). 
gpitalfields (1 842). 
Not‘ingham (1843). 
Sheffield (1843). 
Coventry (1844). 
Newcastle - on - Tyne 

(1844). 

Glasgow (1845). 7 le: 
Leeds (1846). 

Norwich (1846). 

Hanley (1847). 

Stoke - upon - Trent 


Nil. 


(1847 . 
Paisley (1848). 
Dublin (1849). 
Belfast (1850). 
Cork (1850). 
Macclesfield (1851). 
Stourbridge (1851). 
Worcester (1851). 


185 2. 


Limerick. 

Waterford. 
Westminster. 
Department established. 
Technical Classes 
opened at Marl- 
borough House. 


1853. 


Head school removed from . 
Somerset House to Marlborough 
House. 


Aberdeen. 

Bristol. 

Burslem. 
Carnarvon. 
Chester. 

Dudley. 

Durham. 
Hereford. 
Lanelly. 

Merthyr Tydvil. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Penzance. 
Swansea, 
Warrington. 
Wolverhampton. 


e 


1854, 


Llanelly and Merthyr Tydvil 
closed from inability to support 
masters. 


Andover, 
Basingstoke, 
Carlisle, 
Cheltenham, 
Camden Town. 
Clonmel, 
Dunfermline. 
Xeter, 
Finsbury, 
Lambeth, 
Rotherhithe, 
St. Martin’s, 
St, Thomas’, Charter- 
f house, 
Tavistock, 


0.53, 


Opened. Changings and Closings. 
18565. 
Bath. Lianelly annexed to Swansea 
Birkenhead. this vear. 
Carmarthen. 


Liverpool, N. D. 
Liverpool, S. D. 


Southampton. 
Truro. 
Yarmouth. 

1856. 
Bolton. Westminster closed in conse- 
Coalbrookdale and quence of the literary institution * 

Wenlock. with which it was connected having 

Dundee. become involved in difficulties. 
Hampstead. Camden Town closed from neg- 
Lancaster. lect of its affairs and want of local 
Plymouth, support, and the inconvenience of 
‘Taunton. its situation. 

1857. 
Darlington. Head school removed to South 
Greenock. Kensington, 


Swansea closed for want of suit- 
able accommodation. 


Bridgnorth. Dunfermline closed, the com- 


Brighton. mittee being unwilling to incur 
Burnley. the cost of necessary repairs to the 
Cambridge. building used. 
Edinburgh. Plymouth closed for want of 
Guildford. local support. 
Ipswich. 
St. George’s- in - the - 
East. 
Stirling. 
185 9. 
Devonport. Belfast closed for want of local 
Gloucester. support. 
Halifax. Teaching at Swansea resumed 
Reading. in connection with Carmarthen. 
Burslem closed provisionally, 
owing to want of suitable premises. 
1860. 
Bridgwater. Tavistock closed from defective 
Boston. local management. 
Bromsgrove. Reading in abeyance, not com- 
Cirencester. pletely fulfilling the required con- 
Llanelly (re-opened). | ditions. 
1861. 
Hull. Reading again fulfilling required 
Sunderland. _ conditions. 
1 8 6 2, 
Kidderminster. Wolverhampton in abeyance, 
Preston. from financial difficulty. 
Warminster. Hereford closed, the school hav- 
Marylebone, ing declined in numbers, and the 
Westminster. room being required for other pur- 
poses. 
Teaching resumed at Plymouth 
in connection with Devonport. 
L863, 
Lincoln. Sunderland closed for want of 
Perth. loeal support. 
Shrewsbury. 
Wolverhampton (re- 
opened). 


Z23 
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nN SEEN ee eee eee 


App. No. 12. 


(I.) 
Anatysis of the Occupations of STUDENTS, among whom MEDALS we re Awarded 
at the last Competition, April 1864. The Total Number of Drawings in Competition 


was 2,233. 
i: 5 Number of Medals. 
aan OCCUPATION OF STUDENTS. 
4) oe Carrying Not. carryi 
g ia Payment. Payee” 
if : i Apprentice - - a) tga oe a ae . < » < 2 as 
; Architect = = = o - 7” J - - a - ~ rw 6 
\ ty ” Assistant - - - - ” - - - = 2 sai.2 
| ” Clerk - - ” - - = - = os = 8 at 
ea : » Pupil - - - - : - a -j| - - 1 
a Artist : - ° - - - - - - - me | > 9 
Ay : 
| | Sete t= 5 -- 6. RE he, a ee oe ee a 9 
| ¥ Bookseller - - - - ° - - - “ = eis t 2° 
: Builder = = bad = e - - ad o - = 6 Wie, 
Ht) ; 
hae : Cabinet-maker - - - - - - . - - 4 5 - 
Carver - - - hi ta hie ° - - ws . ‘ 9 i 
” and Gilde bead baad - = ad - - = - 1 anal 
Chaser - - - - - - - - 7 - « 9 ahi 
RNR =o Se ee oy ge ‘tat = 1 ae 
‘i » painter - - - - - - - « - is 1 otk 
‘ Clerk - - - leas. - - - - - So fs 8 
Pe » of works - - a ale a ee eee en La 1 £2) 
aie Coachbuilder - - a. ite - + - - - ‘ 1 = 
Secceeeinteting| = =) eget re GA © TS 9 Ms. 
4 
i Decorator - - + *) pee - . - - - be 6 ee 
} Designer + - - - - - - - - . ° 8 =. 
Draper = - - . = - . 25 - + i. i 2 
Draughtsman - - - - - - - - . - 16 s 
Engineer - - - - . - - - - . = 8 oa 
” ciek =|. « .*) 4*.3%18 a US ih ke . 1 a5. 
Engraver - - . i ange + - hehe pel eae - 8 sm 
Fitter d bad - a « o - - - - - 1 = 
Furniture designer - - - = - ~ - - - 1 — 
Gilder - - = - . - “ = =e 3 iat 
Glass-painter - * nae - ny ks tA, Se. - 5 ial 
Governess - - - ae - - - - - 11 a 
Grainer -= 2 7” ee = foal s - > ~ n i | aes 
Herald-painter - - o he - - - - - - 1 
House-painter = - - - - - - . - ° 19 a 
Joiner - - - a als : - - . - ° 1 abe 
. Lithographer - - - ~ ~ - - = eA ie 2 oni 
; Lithographic printer - * ine - . - - - - 1 —<wi 
‘ Marquetry cutter 7 SLM ate eee - - 1 a 
1 Marble mason - - ls ~ - - - - » 1 eee 
Mechanic - - - - - - - = - Ps > 8 sine 
Modeller - - - : . - i ehuctt = - « 3 dante 
Moulder - . - - - - - « ~ ° ° 2 one 
4 
f Pattern-make - - - ~ - ~ - - - - 1 —_ 
7 Misseaesiiy: -. ° ingame) 6 soe i me (ee ; 1 
Pianoforte-maker - - - - . - - - - 1 _ 
; Plasterer - - - - - - - - - - 5 7 oe 
a Plumber - - - - - - - - - - - 1 _ 
: Pottery designer - - - - - - - - - - 1 _ 
F Printer - - - - - - - - - - - 1 me 
3 Pupil-teacher - - - - ~ - . - ~ - 6 —_ 
» Restorer of Objects of Art - - - - - - - - 1 —_ 
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Number of Medals. 
OCCUPATION OF STUDENTS. 


Carrying Not carrying 


Payment. _ Payment. 
—$— aaa 
Scholar - = 4 - a - 5 $ a ee is 8 
Schoolmaster - - - - - - = * < e 9 ye 
Ss chool-teacher - a - e - - e a ee - 1 a 
Shoemaker - eS TM AtTitie AT MAG - . rt aa 
Shop assistant. -  - = 0 SAF MS tes ee eal ¥ k 
Silversmith - —- - - * . * _ * 5: 1 1 = 
Smith - %. ice - 5 * - - - - - a 1 = 
Stone-mason — = beg = = : - - - ~ - 9 om 
Student - . - - : - - - - ms w~ Hiog E 99 
Teachar. Saat That ptt phe lt is eae at Raa - 24 _— 
,, of music - - - - - “ ve . ss df 1 
Upholsterer or ial = = - - - ee = = 1 H reo 
Warehouseman - = = = = © «© «© = Fy ae . 3 
Watchmaker oe = * ad - - = - - * 2) ane 
Wood carver - - - - - « é : 4 : 3 pial 
» draughtsman - - - - nd 9 bots & I aN 
Wool sorter ~ - - - - - o ~ ‘ ~ |} nak 
Writer and decorator - - - - - : - Z . 9 Be 
No occupation} \e- Gis. boskir Ce trie est ep we el 2 ow fe +f 63 
Toran 416 Medals - - -| 910 | 206 


(K.) 


ESTIMATE of the separate’ Costs of Art Sctroors and ScHoots for the Poor, 1862-63. 


Art Schools. Poor Schools. 


; £.- 8. & £.°° 8. @ 
General management -  -  - «+ «2. «- « 1,300) - - 361 8 7 
Examples - - - eet eh ee, ey ~| 16,125 9 6 159 —- = 
Books, prints, &c., for circulating library - - = 938 18 5 _ 

Prizes - = Cine. ek a i, ee 1,121 8 6 | 84912 73 
Salaries and payments in ald to masters- - +  - 8,802 - 6 | 3,978 - 6 
Inspection and examination - - - - - - 1,753 10 - | 600 -— + 
Travelling expelses “ = ~ - “= “se “s ‘*® & 600 - - /| 3821 20 
Photographie apparatus, &e.- == ©- = = « 300 - - |} — 

.K. M. salariesi- = - ee 306 - - |} _ 
Artizansand cleamers; - = - = .- = «© - . 
Police- = a Seah ie ee el sie - 
Firemg iyi) its om SE ete ah cay ae lay ba) "2 = pe 
Works and repairs Ek, OE tm oe hae. aba 
Printing and advertisements - ~ - - - - 
School builder’. "= 08 So me Pe oe ee 8,288 10 6 — 

—_—_— — epee —S— 


t 


40,867 38 5 6,269 4 6% 


(L.). 


Tux History of Scuooxs of Desian,.ScHoors of Art, and the Arr Museum and 
Liprary isto be found in the following Papers:— 


1835-36. Report of the Select Committee appointed to enquire mto the best means of 
extending a Knowledge of the Arts and Principles of Design among the People, &c., 
August 1836. Mr. Ewart in the chair. 


, 1836 to 1847. Minutes of the Council of the Government School of Design. Printed 
for the use of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo. 


1841. Report to the President of the Board of Trade by the Provisional Council of 
the School of Design. 2d February 1841. 
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1842 to 1846. Reports of the Council of the School of Design to the Board of Trade 
dated March 1843, May 1844, July 1845, June 1846. j 

1846. Report of a Special Committee of the Council of the Government School of 
Design, appointed on the 3d November 1846, to consider and report on the state anq 
management of the School. . 

1847. Report of the Second Special Committee of the Council of the Government 
School of Design. June 1847. 

1849. Report of the Select Committee appointed. to enquire into the constitution ang 
management of the Government School of Design. Mr. Milner Gibson in the chair, 

1849. Statement by Mr. Porter, printed with the Estimates for Education, Science 
and Art for 1850. : 

1850. Reports and Documents relative to the Head and Proyincial Schools of Design,. 
August 1850 (Mr. Milner Gibson). e 

1851. Reports and Documents exhibiting the state and progress of the Head and 
Branch School of Design. Addressed to the Board of Trade by Mr. Deverell. August 
1851. 

1851. Statement by Mr. Northcote, printed with the Estimates for 1851. 


1852. Correspondence relative to the re-organization of the Department of the School 
of Design. Printed with the Estimates for Education, Science, and Art for 1853,. 
Minute by Mr. Henley. 

1852. Report of the Department of Practical Art. % 

1853 to 1863. Annual-Reports of the Department of Science and Art. 

1854. Letter from the Board of Trade to the Treasury, printed with the Estimates 
for 1854. 

1856. Estimate for the iron Building at Kensington for 1856. 

1860. Report of the Select Committee on the South Kensington Museum. Mr. Lowe 


in the chair. 
SS 


(M.) 
SoutH Kxrnstncton MUusEUM. 


Return of Visrrors who gave their names and addresses, and upon examination the: 
following were found to be the results :-— 


SEPTEMBER: 
Foreigners - - ~ . - é ‘ . - - . 274 4 
From the Provinces . - - - - = - - - 402 
Metropolitan. 
Suburbs, beyond 6 miles - - - - ~ - - - 201 
A within 6 ,, . - - “ d W WD 4" 87 
33 5) 5 33 2 > > oa = = = = 91 
3) 3? 4 39 <5 s - - = nae = = 205 
33 +B) 3 33 > = - = = = = 203 
” 39 2 5B) ‘i E> = 5 8 ae *, - 156 
339 3° 1 39 © = = ad = ” © = 114 
1,530° 
OCTOBER: 
Foreigners - ~ - ~ . . _ ‘ - > = béAg 
From the Provinces - - - - - -  - - - 384 
Metropolitan. 
Suburbs, beyond 6 miles dao tefeeat L985 Zed Of Oo ee sees 
»  withn 6 ,, - - - - - ~ - s, “do 
39 ” 5 5 ta i = = a ¥ a = 86 
3 ” 4 5) 3 * r a = — - - 218 
9 oy) 35 Mi ¢ r 34 af F. qj - 231 
” 3 2 as “WISTa f z ¥ - 162 
” ” 1 » ¢ 1 ” S z 3 a - 17 1,63 6 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. H. Cole. App. Ne, 48: 


ae a ee ee 


EXTRACTS from Minutes and published Ruxus relative to TEACHERS’ Payments, 


See Evidence 4369. 


a.—To appoint a competent master and guarantee the payment to him of a certain income Min. of 7th May 


for a fixed period, in case the fees to be derived from the instruction of the scholars should 1852. (J. W.H.) 
not suffice to pay the master’s salary, 


b.—To guarantee the payment to him of a certain income for a limited period. Regulations, pub- 
lished, 1853. 

c.— When the candidate (for amastership) is qualified to conduct a School of Art himself, Assistance, 1854, 
but is desirous of qualifying himself for a high class certificate, he may remain in the offered by Depart- 
training class for a period not exceeding two years, with an allowance of IJ. 10s. per week, "ent. ie _ ia 
a portion of his time being devoted to instruction in the Metropolitan District Schools. ( B.C.) ae 

d.—Guarantee of | forone year. “Whether such deficiency will be made up in the in- Form, 1854, of 
come of the master after the first year will depend upon the circumstances of the school, appointment. 


which must be formally brought before the Department at-the end of the first year with 
that object.” 


No. 118.—March 1854. 
BoarD OF TraprE, DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


At Marlborough House, the 4th day of March 1854. 


s 


e.-—By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council appointed for Min. of 4th March 


the consideration of all matters relating to Trade and Foreign Plantations. Ai bs rinted 
at length, 


RE-ADJUSTMENT of the GRANT to PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS. 


1. With the view to a more equitable system of applying the Parliamentary grant, usu- 
ally voted in aid of Provincial Schools of Design, and to insure its application in extend- 
ing and encouraging a knowledge of art among the operative classes, some re-adjustment 
of its mode of distribution has become expedient. 


2. The sum of 7,550. was voted by Parliament in the year 1853-4, for aid to 20 Local 
Schools of Design founded under the old system, and of this sum the greater part -has 
been expended in salaries of masters who have obtained no certificates of competency. 
During the same period 16 Schools of Art have been established in places, far less popu- 
lous and wealthy than the above localities of Schools of Design, where the State has 
entered upon a liability of only 960/. (of which it is now certain that not more than 2501. 
will be wanted), and has engaged to pay each master only 10/. a-year in aid of his income, 
upon condition that he passes an examination and obtains a certificate of competency to 
give instruction in the first five stages of the course laid down by the Department, and 
that three public schools are taught elementary drawing. 


3. Upwards of 20 applications for other schools, in addition to these 16, are now before 
the Departraent. As soon as the new system shall have become surely established, it will 
be hardly possible to justify the expenditure of 7,5502 on the old system, whereby the 
advantages which so large a sum ought to command are limited to a comparatively small 
humber of places, and those the most wealthy in the kingdom, especially as the action of 
the self-supporting schools is more extended and distributed within the district, and in 
some other respects more satisfactory than that of the subsidized schools. 


4. Under these circumstances it is desirable to prepare for applying these means to a 
more equitable and more efficient mode of promoting Art-instruction among the operative 
Classes, and to obviate the objection sometimes raised that a self-supporting system might 
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have a tendency to afford instruction to those classes who can best afford to pay for it, to 
the neglect of the artisans, unless some special provisions are made to prevent the oecur- 
rence of this result. 


5. With this view, my Lords propose no longer to regard locality as the criterion for 
assistance from the State, but to adopt that part of the system of the Committee of Coun- 
ceil for Education, which aids the master’s income by payments graduated according to 


certificates of competency obtained by them, and to make such een contingent upon 
a certain amount of instruction being afforded to the operative classes and public schools, 


6. It is therefore proposed that the 24 stages of Art-instruction taught in the Depart- 
ment should for the present’be divided into six groups, and that when a master has ob- 
tained a certificate of competency to teach any group, he should receive the annual sum 
hereafter proposed to be allotted to it, as long as he is engaged in teaching under the 
inspection of the Department: provided always, that a number of parochial schools in the 
locality, ecioesttiod to the aid given to his mcome, are taught elementary drawing, and 
that his school is open to the operative classes in the evening, at moderate fees sanctioned 
by the Department. 


Group 1.—Elementary Drawing and Colouring. £. 
Stages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,10,and 13. : i i ; ; 17.38 


Group 2.—Painting, with Examination in Styles of Art. 
Stages 11, 12, 14, 15, and 22 . : . é ; : é he 
Group 3.—The Figures Drawn and Painted. | 
Stages 8, 9, 16, and 17. 2 . : , ; : , . 10 


Group 4.—Modelling Ornament, with Examination in Styles of Art. 
: . . 10 


Stages 18, 20,and 22. ‘ : : : 
Group 5.—Modelling the Figure. 

Stages 8,9, 19, and 21 . : ; : : ; : ; . ie 
Group 6. Technical Instruction . ; : ; : ‘ : ‘ : 7 


7, It is hoped that as the masters attain increased proficiency many will be entitled to 
receive payments equal to the allowances given by the Privy Council. The maximum 
aid to an individual teacher is not to exceed 50/. a-year, and that sum is to be awarded 
only in those cases where the highest efficiency as a teacher has been obtained. A cer- 
tificate for Group 1 may be taken separately ; but the certificate for Group 2 must be 
taken after No. 1, and the certificate for Group 3 after 1 and 2, and the Modelling 
Group 5, after Group 4. 


8, The advantages of this plan would be— 


ist, That whereas the vote of 7,550. now promotes the instruction of operatives 
in only 20 places by means of less than 40 masters, non-certificated, the said sum 
would provide at least 200 masters, certificated, and that by the rules and conditions 
of the appointment, the influence cf such master would be more extensively distri- 


buted. 

2d. That local management would be encouraged, and districts would be enabled 
themselves to select the grade of masters according to the number of parochial schools 
to be taught drawing, and the accommodation proyided for evening teaching, and 
also to determine the number of their masters, provided only they had received certi- 
ficates. | 


9. The appointment of and the control over the masters would be in the hands of the 
Local Committees undivided, and the management would therefore be more efficient than 


it is at the present time, when the master has been appointed and is paid chiefly by the 
Board of Trade, is engaged at a distance from the metropolis, and has a divided allegiance 


and responsibility. 


10. The conditions on which the Board of Trade will insist, 80 long as they continue 
their payment to the master, will be distinctly specified, and the interference of the De- 
partment with the free action of the Local Committee will not extend beyond that degree 
of control which is necessary for insuring the performance of those conditions. 


11. It is proposed that the operation of this plan should be applied to subsidized 
schools, with as much rapidity as may be possible under the circumstances of each school 
respectively ; and that by the saving thus effected the increase which will be made in the 


salaries of such masters of the self-supporting schools as take a higher certificate than the 
| Jowest 
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lowest should be defrayed: and that by this means an ultimate saving should be effected, 
and an increase of efficiency at the same time secured, 


f—The following are the stages of instruction for proficiency in which a master may receive 
an annual payment from the 


1 y Department of 107. for each group as long as he complies with 
the conditions laid down. The maximum allowance to each individual, teacher can in no 
case exceed 507. From this it will appear that the only permanent payment the teacher 
will receive from the Department is an annual gratuity of from 107. to 501, according to 
the character of his certificate. During the first year of his appointment the Department 
further engages, that if his receipts from fees and allowances for pupil teachers and prize 


students do not, with the above-named gratuity, amount to a certain sum, generally 701., 
the difference will be made up. : 


g-—The annual payment to a certificated master of a School of Science and Art, can only be 
continued so long as the master and the school committee, in whose service he may be, 


endeavour fairly and fully to carry out all the conditjons upon which the Department of 
Science and Art offers its co-operation. 


h.— Assistance is afforded by the Department to students in training for masterships accord- 
ing to their qualifications, and vacancies on the salary list, commencing with an allowance 
of 10s, a week; for increased competency and ability to teach in a parochial school, 12. a 
week. If the student’s general art powers are such as to justify his longer continuance 
in the training school, in order to qualify him for a high class certificate, he may, as 
vacancies occur, be placed on an advanced allowance of 1 /. 10s. per week, when he would 
be partially employed in teaching one of the Metropolitan District Schools. (See Minute 
of 4 Jan. 1854.) Every master previous to his receiving any annual payment from the 
Department must pass an examination and receive a certificate of competency. 


i.—To make fixed annual payments to masters varying according to their acquirements; to 
guarantee them certain incomes for a limited time, in case the allotted portion of the fees 
of the students is not at first sufficient to reach the required amount. 


j.-—The Committee of a District School of Art must be able to guarantee that the master’s 


share of the fees received at the Central School, and from other sources, will amount. to 
not less than 80 J. a-year. 


, 


s 
k.—The master will also receive from the Department 30 s. for every pupil-teacher who 
takes a prize for elementary drawing, and 1 s., for every person who takes a prize in the 
first grade of examination, likewise 4/. for each prize student and art pupil-teacher. 
During the first year of his appointment the Department further engages, that if his re- 
ceipts from fees and allowances for pupil-teachers and prize students do not, with the 


above-named gratuity (certificate allowance), amount to a certain sum, generally 80/., 
the difference will be made up. 


1—|'The rules in the present edition of the Directory supersede those in all former 
editions, but are always subject to revision. | 


m.—The Department desires to haye all arrangements for payment and services to be set- 
tled on the basis of mutual interest by the Local Committees and the masters, with as 
little interference as possible at the present time. When the number of certificated art 
teachers is sufficient to meet the demand for art instruction, the period will have arrived 


when the Department will be relieved from all interference whatever in these arrange- 
ments. 


n.—The art master wall be paid by the Science and Art Department 3s. for every child who 
takes a reward, and 2s. for every child whose exercise is marked “ fair,” 30s. for each 
pupil-teacher, and 4 /. for every prize student, as before. 


o.—It must, however, be distinctly remembered, that at the termination of the allowance 
(in the Training School), the Department in no degree undertakes to provide or obtain 
employment, as teachers, for the students so trained. 


The word “remembered” shows that this was not a new principle imported into the 
Directory of 1860 for the first time, but had been a part of the policy of the Department 
from its early days; the period for each student’s stay in the training class, being speci- 
fically reported on by the head master at the beginning of the Session, and his report 
brought a the Committee of Council by the Inspector General for Art. 
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Regulations pub- 
lished, 1854. 


Minute, 1st April 
1854, approving of 
the above. (E. C.) 


Assistance offered 
by Department. 
Min. of 15th Jan., 
1855. (E.C.} 


Summary of nature 
ofassistance afforded | 
by the Department 
published, 1856, 


Summary of nature 
of assistance given 
by Department, 
1856, 


Min.6th June 1856, 
(S.) 26th February 
1857. (G.) 


Printed on the Art 
Directory of May 
1857, and all subse- ba 
quent editions. ’ 
Min. 14th June 
1858. (E. C.) 

Directory, p. 23, 
October 1857, 


Min. 1 July 1858, 
(G, 3.) 


Directory, March 
1860, p: 102, 
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RETURN of Srupents who have been more than Five Years in the TRAINING Scroor, 
since its Establishment in 1852. 


Bale, Edwin - - - - 
Total time in Training 

7 years 14 weeks, 
Total amount received, 3417. 


School, 
2 


Chandler, Edwin . - - = | 


Time in School, to end of last Session, 
5 years 21 weeks. 

Total amount received to same time, 
333 1, 


Griffiths, John - - . - | 


Total time in Training School, to : 


end of last Session, 7 years 18 
weeks. 

Total amount received to same time, 
366 /. 158. 


Lock, Henry Hover - - . : 


* 
Total time in Training School, 
5 years 24 weeks. 
Total amount received, 2792. 15s. 


Mills, Samuel Fitch - - - 
Total time in Training School, 
5 years 47 weeks. 
Total amount received, 4017. 5s. 


Macdonald, Alexander - - - 
Total time in Training School, to end | 


of last Session, 5 years. 


Total amount received to same time, | 


2861. 


Nicholls, Alfred - - “ wd 


Total time in Training © School, 
7 years 1 week. 
Total amount received, :301)/. 10s. 


Randall, John - - ‘ ° * 
Total time of Training School, to end 


of last. Session, 8 years 44 weeks. 


Total amount received to same time, 


382 /. 


7 


| 


See Evidence (4436). 


1 Oct. 1855 to 1 March 1857 - at 10s. a-week. 
1 March 1857 to 1 March 1859 © ie toe. ae 

1 March 1859 tol Jan. 1861 - at 20s. ,, 

1 Jan. 1861 to3 Jan. 1863 - at 25s. 


| 
| 
” 
| Has 4 certificates, Ist, 4th, 5th, and 6th, mechanical, 
: Teacher in Lambeth School, 


- at 20s. a-week. 
at 258. 


9 Oct. 1858 to 4 March 1860 

| 4 March 1860 to.present time - - 4 
Now in Training School, 

Has 4 certificates; Ist, 2d, 3d, and 6th, architectural, 


Noy. 1856 to 1 March 1857 - at 5s. a-week. 
1 March 1857 to 9 Oct. 1857 2. Be LUG Ss 
9 Oct. 1857 to 1 March 1859 Ser ete 
| 1 March 1859 to 1 Oct. 186] SURE BOG! 3Y 
1 Oct. 1861 to present time - - at 2685 ,, 
Now in Training School, 


Has 65 certificates; Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, architecturai, 


1 Oct. 1855to - July 1856 - at 10s, a-week, then left till 
/ 1»March 1859 to 21 May 1859 o | Ae TOR ae 
21 May 1859to 1 Oct. 1859 G6 2G." 4, 
1 Oct. 1859 to 1 Oct. 1861 - at 20s." ;, 

1 Oct. 1861 to — Nov. 1863 = at 268 15, Appointed t 

Westminster. Now left for Indi 


Has 3 certificates; Ist, 4th, and 6th, architectural. 


1 March 1858 to 4 Oct. 1858 - at 15s. a-week. 


4 Oct. 1858 to 1 March 1859 - at 2080/5, 
1 March 1859 to2 May 1859 =) | ab VHLD Why 
| 2 May 1859 to- Nov. 1863 - at30s. ,, Appointed t 
Spitalfields 


Has 4 certificates; Ist, 2d, 6th, mechanical, 6 architectural. 


at 20s. a-week. 
at. 25:5, 


| 1 March 1859 to 1 March 1862 " - 
1 March 1862 to present time - - 


”? 
Has 5 certificates; Ist, 2d, 3d, 6th, mechanical, 6th archi- 
tectural. 
. Now in Training School. 
1 Noy. (1856 to 10 Oct, — 1857 - at 5s. a-week. 
10 Oct:...1857 to 1 March 1858 + atl0s. oy 
1 March.1858 to 1 March 1859 o> Bt LOSei + 5s 
1 March 1859 to 1 Oct. 1863 - at20s. 4, Appointed ! 


| 
Bristol. 
Has 5 certificates; Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, mechanical. 


1 March 1836 to 2 March 1857. - 


at 10s. a-week. 
2 March 1857 to 1 March 1859 - atl5s. = 3 
1 March 1859 to 1 Jan. 1861 - gt 208 ,  2uen left. 
1 March 1861 to present time - - at 208. 4 


. Now. in Training School: 
| Has 8 certificates ; Ist, 2d, and 6th, mechanical, 


ot 
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«le, John Samuel - + =| 1 March 1858 to 4 Oct. 1858 - st 5s.a-week. App. No. 13 
‘al time in Training School, to end | 4 Oct. 1858 to 1 Oct. 1859 - atl0s. » Tae A 
fo ¢ last Session, including time at 1 Oct. 1859to 5 Dec. 1859 - at 20s. » Temporary 

Dudley; 5 years 10 weeks. appointment to Glasgow. 
remained at Glasgow till - =| 1 Oct. 1860 to 2 March1863 - at 20s. a-week. 
fotal amount received to the same | 2 March 1863 to 31 March 1864 - at 258, Temporary 

time, 2884. 158. appointment to Dudley. 


Romained at Dudley till -  -|2May 1864 till present time - - at25s. _a-week. Now in 
: Training School. 
Has 4 certificates; Ist, 2d, 6th, mechanical; 6th, archi- 


tectural. 

sort, John ee - - - - | 1 March 1859 to 1 March 1861 2 ie 15 s. a-week. 

a tine in.’ ‘Training “Sehool; 1 March 1861 to 1 Oct. 1861 a Tat Qs - 5s 

“ig end of last Session, 5 years. 1 Oct. 1861 to present time - = = at2ds. 44 Now in 

° ; 7 ee 
Total ammount received to same time, | Training School. 
9661. 10s. _ Has 4 certificates ; 1st, 2d, 6th, mechanical, and 6th, 

architectural. 


During the period that Messrs. Bale, Griffiths, and Randall, have been in the school, a considerable 
ntion of their time has been devoted to studies in design, and to art applied to manufactures. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that four students have been in the Training School an aggre- 
ate of 30 years 25 weeks, at a total cost of 1,391 7. 5s., giving an average time of 7 years 31? weeks, 
md an average cost of 347 1. 16 s. 3.d., with an average ot 44 certificates. 

That six students have been in the Training School an aggregate time of 31 years 50 weeks, at a 
ptal cost of 1,800 2. 5 s., giving an average time of 5 years 17 weeks, and an average cost of 3001., 
vith an average of four certificates. 

That the four students who have been longer in the school have cost, on the average, 17s. 6d. a 
week each for the whole time, and that the six students who have been the shortest period in the 
Training School have cost on the average 1/. 1s. 8d. a week each for the whole time. 


31 May 1864. R. Burchett. 


Occupations of SrupENTs in the SourH Kensineron District ScHooL of ART, 
Spring Session, 1864. 


(See Evidence, 4516.) 


Professional Art students, female - - -) 112 Carvers - - - - ~ - - 
Non-professional Art students, female — - - . 94 | Governesses - - . - - - 
Professional Art students, male —- + vey c89 ¢cBngrenets; -  - —~— ¢ - = - 
Non-professional Art students, male - -/ 27 |, Sculptors. - - - - - - 

Atteachers, female - = - - - - 18 | Upholsterers - Rates: _ : 


4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

Art teachers, mate - - - - - 9 27 Plasterers - - - - - - - 2: 
Architects, surveyors, and pupilsof - - 15 | Mason Hac ai oiitle a FSR BS TMA AY 
Carpenters and joiners - - - - -- 28 | Heraldic painter = - - - - = 1 
Builders - 1 4 = es - - 9 | Printer - - = : a - 1 
Clerks - - - : - stots 9 | Die sinker - = - - - - . 1 
Painters and decorators < - - . 7 |) Pianoforte maker-.. - -- -~ ° - 1 
Pupil teachers, female - a - a" i 6 | Gas fitter - - - z ° . . it 
upil teachers, male - © - - - 2 | Engineer - - - Retina ty. chal : 1 
choolmasters = - . : - - 4 | Photographer - - rah tae - - 1 
Schoolmistresses - eoohe - 1 | Goldsmith - ao ee - . - : L 
Artists iol cor eit beta ad Pein gh 6 | Glass stainer a Be ele 1 
signers = = - . “ ~ * 6 Dentist - - = " - = ° ] 
Army (officers)  - = - - - = 5 Chemist - - - - - bow sof 1 
Nood engraverw - soe) = SO ROTST A | og SEeEand apent -  ioodoG- gairtterl “ai strit fstol k 

2a! Bb nhoin [ of 2i dors) ; - ; 
f : sap oe . S8f dure of J (signed) 5 » Re Burchett. 


iil of id DITs fhIe nish _p& ,Jal > agy8 ye08) ion 20H 
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LETTER from Mr. Burchett to the Secretary, Science and Art Departmeat. 


South Kensington, 
Sir, 11 June 1864. 

TuE management of the Training School, and 
the treatment of the students in training, has 
been so largely confided to myself from its first 
establishment by the department, that I feel called 
upon in justice to myself to endeavour to correct 
some of the erroneous impressions likely to be 
conveyed by portions of the evidence given before 
the Committee of the House, by some of those 
who have been, or at the present time are, in the 
training class, inasmuch as, if the students have 
been treated with illiberality, or want of conside- 
ration during the period of their training, I am 
bound to take the responsibility of such treat- 
ment. 

I believe, however, that so far from such being 
the case, thit these students have been treated 
with the greatest amount of liberality at all con- 
sistent with the object for which the training class 
was established, and if at any time a change has 
been made from more to less favourable condi- 
tions, it has been seen to be necessary, in order 
to prevent the defeat of the primary purpose of 
the school. 

When the allowances were limited to one list 
of 20s. a week, and a smaller one at 30s., shortly 
after the first establishment of the school, not 
only were the recipients allowed to employ the 
time not occupied by the school hours in any 
teaching profitable to themselves, but they were 
frequently recommended to such teaching by the 
department, not unfrequently at some sacrifice 
of the school time ; and there being a considerable 
demand, and but few persons to supply, it was 
found to be so considerable a source of income, 
that students objected to take the appointments 
offered to them in the country, on the grourid 
that they were making such satisfactory incomes 
in London. It became necessary, therefore, to 
discontinue the practice of recommending stu- 
dents in training to such teaching whilst in 
receipt of allowances, although the use -of the 
time not included in school hours has never been 
interfered with. 

Students are still, however, allowed to accept 
employment that is in accordance with the objects 
of the department, and their absence from the 
school permitted, such absence, for such a pur- 
pose, being reckoned to them as increase in their 
weekly allowance. Thus, Mr. Macdonald has 
had, for a long period, in addition to his allow- 
ance of 25s. a week, a permission to be absent 
for two evenings in each week, such time being 
employed in teaching, for which he receives pay- 
ment. This is one of several similar cases, and 
the students are always told to regard such leave 
as equivalent to an addition of 5s. a week to 
their allowance. ‘Besides this, the students have 
a considerable amount of time at their own dis- 
posal, the whole of Saturday for instance, when 
some of them I know make a considerable addi- 
tion to their income by teaching, thus deriving 

rofit from their training while receiving it. 

It should also be borne in mind, that the stu- 
dents receive their allowances during the vaca- 
tion, thus in the case of the advanced students 
giving them two months, which they are free to 
spend as they please. 

It is very true that a weekly allowance list of 


30s. has been discontinued ; but the fact is oy 

looked, that when this list was largely in use, qr 
students remained in the school but a short ‘ 
and when a student, instead of remaining Foy: 
six months to two years in the school, continned 
his studentship to an average of five years, it “ay 
felt to be necessary, in order to keep his cost withi, 
a moderate limit, to substitute a lower allowance 
than the highest, or to keep him a very long i 
at the lower one of 20s.; for this purpose the 95 * 
list was originated, and for a similar object ¢h, 
lists lower than 20s. were used, in order to gj, 
those who could not be admitted to that but a3 
others were promoted. The alterations in the 
list have been made, therefore, in the studenty 


interest, and not to his detriment, as has heey 


endeavoured to be shown by Mr. Sparkes. 

For three or four years it has been foreseen 
that the inlet of students for training must he 
gradually diminished, in order to avoid a great 
overstock. When this was first felt in the female 
school, for the students in which, when trained, 
much smaller demand existed, in order to enable 
the students to find employment, and gradually to 
establish themselves as teachers, they were al. 
lowed to accept engagements, continuing on the 
allowance list, at a reduced rate, in proportion to 
the time devoted to their studies in the school, 
when the limit of time allowed them had expired, 
and never without receiving a session, or five 
months’ notice, during which time they were 
almost wholly at their own disposal, their allow- 
ance was discontinued. This arrangement was 
so well known in the school, had been so many 
times acted upon, and its justice so fully acknow- 
ledged, that I cannot conceive it possible that 
anyone should have entertained the idea that the 
department was bound to continue the allowance 
to any student it had once received into the 
Training School, or that should similar circum- 
stances arise in regard to the male school, that 
similar procedure would not be adopted. Nor 
can it, 1 think, be supposed, that if carried out 
with equal consideration, any injustice would be 
done to the students. This epoch had not arrived 
in the male school, but, as the students are well 
aware, facilities and encouragement have been 
afforded to them to accept appointments or el- 
ploymeni offered, thus allowing them to turn the 
training they have received exclusively to their 
own advantage, in connection with manufactures 
or otherwise; still fuxther to benefit them, the 
most advanced students have been relieved of 
all teaching, in order to give them the more tim 
for pure art studies, and this has been the pn™ 
cipal cause that has led to the greater amount 0 
parochial teaching at the present time done by 
the junior students in training. : 

This parochial teaching, a most essential part? 
the training, was originally undertaken for this pu 
pose; the whole of the payment made from the 

arochial schools go to the master, who superil- 
tends this teaching, and form his salary, 2° por 
tion accruing to the Treasury, or the depart 
ment. ‘The department pays the travelling 7 
penses of the students to these schools, being ® 
much out of pocket. he 

The greater number of parochial schools at ee 
present time taught by some of the students | 


training, arises from the fact of several - 
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_ of whom,Mr. Macdonald is one, being 
it all teaching, whether district or paro- 
ye the gradu y diminishing number of 
i training, and from an objection to de- 
Pie schools of teaching, except as oppor- 
y iffet for attaching them to rs schools. 
p department discontinued all its present 


e 
¢ ; ti 
4 pi teaching, giving to the students 


>? 
sing the same allowances as at present, it 
Nave about 502 a year, each parochial 
| eosting the department, on the average, 
1, 5s per annum for travelling expenses. 
‘ principal end in view keing to enable stu- 
wptake the art certificates, it follows that 
* ime is used in parochial teaching, the 
’ the cost to the department of each certi- 
" Assuming that three sessions, or one year 
yalf’s study, is required on an average for 
wrtificate, and the allowance to be lid. a 
ach certificate would cost 787. If one- 
‘f the time, that is, one day a week, be em- 
of in parochial teaching, it would increase 
wt 151. 128s. If 2-5ths, or two days a 
31], 4s. on each certificate. 
~iming Mr. Macdonald’s figures to be cor- 
ihe relative cost to the department of 
ing parochial, schools by means of students 
ning, or pupil teachers attached to district 
I, would be as follows :— 


ghools taught by pupil teacher, 357:, or 
iL 2s. 6d. per school. 


chools taught by students in training, for 
fme, 152. 12s. 


velling expenses, 3 /, 15 s. 
191. 7s. or 62. 9s. per school. 


ten it is borne in mind. that the teaching of 


schools from the Training School, involves 
espenditure of time on the part of the staff, 
Hk it will be evident that the difference be- 
n $1, 2s. 6d. and 62. 9s,, or 67/. per annum 
) schools, is not too much to debit to its cost 
isaccount. It therefore follows that the cost 
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to the department is the same, whether the schools 
are taught by students in training or pupil teachers, 
and therefore that any teaching done by students 
is not an economy to the department. 

It has been with very great regret that I have 
seen so unjust an appreciation of the advantages 
possessed by the students in training, as shown in 
the animus exhibited by some of them in their 
evidence ; I well know, by experience, the diffi- 
culties of a student's career, as well as the 
struggles necessary to attain any professional foot- 
ing; and looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, the starting point of the students, the helps 
given to them, and the prospective advantages, | 
cannot but feel that a most perverse perception 
of the advantages placed within their grasp by 
the Training School has been manifested by 
them. 

It only remains for,me to point your attention 
to one paragraph in Mr. Macdonald’s letter, re- 
lating to the artisan class at South Kensington, 
as being erroneous in its facts and its inferences. 
It was a class established as an experiment in 
October 1863, paying the same fees as in a dis- 
trict school: a teacher previously employed in a 
district school was detailed to teach it under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as he would have been 
under in practising in a district school. The fees 
received for two sessions, or one year, have been 
351. 155.3 the teacher’s weekly allowance for the 
same time will be 65/. Had any results been 
obtained, claiming payments from the depart- 
ment, such payments would have been made to 
the fee fund of the school, as in other cases. 

Trusting that it may be possible to place the 
above corrections of statements, which are falla- 
cious and unjust, to the Training School, before 
the Committee of the House, 


Iam, &c. 
(signed) R. Burchett, 
The Secretary Head Master. 
Science and Art Department. 
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Appendix, No. 15. 


a : 
RETURN of the Locan Susscriprions and Donations, with the Amounts 


App. No. 15. 
. expended for Rent, &c., by the different Scuooxs of Arr. 


ABERDEEN ScHOOL or ART. 


Luce. . d, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - ‘ é Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School ~- nae - a ee 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - ag S a =. 616 8 
Bt % Fire and lighting - - - -' - - - 12 4 4 
Buildi f Cannot be stated. The School is held in the Me- 
” ” Rex anes chanics’ Institute, and those items are charged 
” _ be a against the latter. 
Ft " in Prizes - ~ - - - - lag 88 = ~ Nil. 
Other Payments - - - . A ae tae P . eee. - 38 11 114 . 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students: —All paid 


out of the proportion of fees paid by the Master - 
for defraying the local expenses. . . 


James Sinclair, Secretary. 


ANDOVER ScHOOL oF ART. 


£.. 5. d. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - ae - 17 9 - 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School :—No regular account has 
been kept. 
Total Amount paid for Rent in) 1862 ..- + + (2 95 (6s mos) 6 4944 4 - 
3 s Firing and lighting - - pci - - = oi a SN 
9 is Buildings - - - - - - - - ~ + era 
” ” Repairs - - - = e . - ~ - - rs 
% . in Prizes - - - - - - - . ° Eee, ee Fes 
Other Payments - - - 


a a he 
Henry Thompson, Hon. See. 


Bata Scuoon or Art. 


‘Tux School is at present in abeyance, in consequence of the withdrawal of the recent Govern- 
ment allowance, and other causes. 


Charles E. Davis, Hon. See. 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL oF ART. 


£. s.> a, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - = «.« | . 46 Naat. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening ofthe School - - - - -270 - - 
Total Amount paid“for Rent in 1862 - es. - - - - - - Nil. 
” "5 Firing and lighting - - - - - = = wre. Seebh ie 
” ” Buildings bas - = L.' - _ = = - - — 
” 9 Repairs = = =, bal - * - =- o « liens 
‘ " in Prizes - - - - - - - - & a 
Other? Mipmetata oe ffs Re Nee ete Gk ie eel ct Leama 69. — + 
0.53, 
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BIRMINGHAM SocrEty OF ARTS AND GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


£. s. d, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - = - = | oe « 796. ene 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - . - “4 . aa 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - ‘a “ - A ‘ A ~ re 
. ‘ Firing and Lighting - - - - - : - - #8 To 4 
RS 5 Buiidings - . - . - rs = r a z ow 
o a Repairs - - - - - - - - S - 19 1610 
= >» mrPriges ~* - - ~ - ~ - - . ~ 20 6 3 
Other Payments - - - - - - - “ - ~ - - 28818 31 


Amounts paid out of the fees of Students :—Six-twentieths of the fees from students are applied 
generally to the expenses of the School; the other 14-20ths being paid to the masters. In 1862 
the 6-20ths amounted to 1791. 12s. 6d. 


Botton ScHoou or ART. 


B.S, TR 

Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - - | o> eee 

Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862: held in Church Institution - - - - — 

ad * Firing and lighting - - - « © - 4 ant ee 

> - Buildings - - - - - . - : = é Nil. 

» y Repairs - - - - - - - . - - Nil. 

“i in Prizes - - - © - é - = = x Nil. 


> 
Other Payments, if any 


ee UP I ee ee et ee ee 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—All. 


Boston ScHOOoL OF ART. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - = - - - - Nil. 
(The Committee retaining One-fourth of the Fees taken at the Central School which 
enabled them to meet all ordinary expenses under the Old Code of Regulations.) 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - - 115 7 - 


Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - ge oe - - - - - +, *12,.18 ie 
- . Firing and lighting - - - - - “ * =~ (SG o9tece 
. >? - Buildings - - = - - - - - - - ale 
” » Repairs - . - - - ~ - - - - — 
a a in Prizes - - - - - . - - ~- - —t 
Other Payments: Printing, Advertising, and Firing Insurance - = - -* 516 6 
Furniture, examples, &e. - - - . - - - - 19 10 11 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students:—The sums marked thus (*) were paid out of the fees of 
. Students. 
William Gane, Hon See. 
BRIDGNORTH SCHOOL oF ART. 
£. 8 2G 
Total Aniount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - . a is Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - = - se ow . Rivuekae 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - - - - s f.qg rere 
. vs Firing and lighting - - - - - - us « So a te 
re pa Buildings - - - - - : . - ~ Nil. 

a Ls I Repairs - : ~ - - - . - a a Nil. 
bapa! im ss in Prizes . - - - - Bas - - - Nil. 
2, Other Payments - - ; - z - - - a : +e OT eee 

Hy Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—From fees - - - - x m ~ 3 Wet Pee 
Baht From Sales, &c. - - - - - - 612 8 
Ba 4 ; D. D. Evans, See. 

i 

bE BricgHTon ScHooL oF ART. 

his ¢ £, dt 
g i Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - « ~ 4 @aa 
Ba Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - 7 . - - 163 4 4 
a ; rf Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - - - - = 86 “=2e 
PE fe Firmgandlighting - - - - * 2 9 = 278 

Bs a . a Buildings - - - - - - - - - — 

a Bi is 5 Repairs - - - - - ~ - - - - — 

As mi ; in Prizes - - - . - - - - - - — 
a Other Payments - - ay - - - - - - ~ - 8118 6 
a Amounts paid out of fees of Students - - - . = - - - - .2512 38 


RE 
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Bristot ScHoou or ART. 


Total Amount of Local “Anntal Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - 7 Sa te 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School:—The School premises 
were erected in the year 1855, and the sum of 1,2751. was raised by subscription, in 
Bristol and the neighbourhood, to cover in part the cost; one donation of 50]. was ; 
received last year. 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862:—No Rent, but interest amounting to 321. 5s. 4d., 
on a debt of 7001. chargeable on the Schools. 

Total Amount paid for Firing and lighting - “ - - - -. at og pp UrRe Hy 
Buildings - - - - - - - - - - Nil. 
Repairs - - r P - Z 5 i : chee Pe a ae 

in Prizes:—No Prizes offered by Committee in 1862, but in 1863 

61. 6s, awarded to 5 Students. 
Other Payments IN ee cote aR Urs ne a ine acai eA Te) 2 


” ” 
” 9 
” 9 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students:—The total fees from all sources amounted to 8221. 5s. 4d., 
one-half of this sum was retained by the Committee, viz.:—161 /. 2s. 8d., which was devoted to 
the payment of the above items and the liquidation of other liabilities. 


J. Beavington Atkinson, Hon, Sec. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - 2 Z 5 5 Nat Be 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School 


th 
~” 
a@i & 


t 
1 
1 
' 
1 
_ 
wo 
~_ 


Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 
Firi 4 Koha - - - - - - - ~- 1215 - 
3 ” iring and lig ting 
: » Buildings - - - . - - - - - -n 1] 108 = 
a ” Repairs - - - - - - - - - <u 3 10" = 
» » tn Pritea 0 e-S e* Mea coy sec he baa eee 
Other Payments = ;..../=- |,.«myatlmad ier edpl. So. dune Diag tfe-ve arnedace aa vedio tue B88 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—All the above payments were paid out of the fees of Students 
excepting 14/. 12s. received for Local Annual Subscriptions. 


BuRNLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tu1s School is in connexion with the East Lancashire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions, and is 
supported from the funds of that Union. : 


The rent-charge is nominal and the Amount expended in the purchase of examples, models, and 
schoal fittings since the opening of the school has been 501. 10s. 


BursLEM ScHOOL oF DESIGN. 


Orrrations suspended since 1857; 6,0001. now being raised for the erection of the Wedgwood 
Institute, which will comprise a School of Science and Art with » Museum and a Free Library and 
Reading Rooms, for the maintenance of which, Mr, Ewarts’ Att has been adopted in its entirety. 


W. Woodall, Hon. See. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 


£. s d. 

Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - 7 0° Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - = - ae eee eee 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862:—Rooms rent-free from Corporation. 

” » Firing and lighting - - - - - - . «, 10° 8,11 

” ga Buildings - é be rs " - we i is 2 1a 

” ” Repairs - « « = . * - » _ =, (8 245, Oe 

” ; in Prizes - - - - #7 aos - - - - 111, 6 
Other Payments -- . -- — -- — =) we - eee de tt eit eu poe 9818, 8B 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—All the payments above-mentioned have been made out of 
the fees of Students, except the 7/. 11s. 6d. for prizes. 


W. J. Beamont, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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CARMARTHEN ScHooL oF ART. 


* Le tad 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - oe eee 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - = - ~ OZ, 16.4 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - - - - o 104 gehe. 
ss Firing and lighting = - - - - - - - 4! | Garg 
3” 2” Buildings = - = = = bd sa _ = = — 
fe ne Repairs - - - - - - ~ - - = 6 6 
a in Prizes - - - - - - - - - - nal, 
Other Payments - - - - - - - : weting = 68] 
Amounts paid out of fees of Stadadks - - - ~ - - - - = 27 Greg 


John Thomas, Hon. See. 


CARNARVON SCHOOL OF ART. 


£. 8. d, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862:—Nil. The School is self- 
supporting. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the Schocl :—No record can be found 
of the small sum received by the former secretary. 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 :—Nil. Infant School-room granted free of charge. 
Fe B Firing and dire. - - ~ - - - - a | ae 
” Pe Buildings - - - - - - - . =. se ee 
¥ “ Repairs. - - - - - - - - - « —- sao 
- »  inPrizes- ~~ - - - - ~ - - 5 ite — 
Other Payments - e e a " A . 2 ‘ H 2. y : — 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—All paid out of fees of Students. 


H. P. Manby, Hon. Sec. 


CHELTENHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


&. td. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - . - - ) ae 
Totel Amount of Donations since the Opening of the School - - - - - 221 5 - 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - . e % a = ee 
" i. Firing and lighting - - - - = - = - Lae 

S Buildings - ~ - - - . é - ‘ ae 
3 * Repairs - - - - - - - . ‘s o | eae 

e in Prizes . - - - - - - - . . = 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - - - - - - 88 15 8 


The whole of the above paid out of ‘Students’ fees, excepting the sum of 5/, 6s. 14d. of “ other 
payments.” 


CHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


, £. a a. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - . - - - ‘e a 
Total Amount of Donations since the Opening of the School - - - - + 42 7 6 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - : - Jo oioggend ie 
% 9 Gas ee eee eynitdall DESC E 6 oe ee 
- ag BS Buildings - - - - - - - - = . — 
9 ” Repairs - ~ . . - - - “ a ~ as 
I ” ” in Prizes - = - - - - - = - os — 
/ Other Payments . - - - = F . - . r Z - £0oTO 


All the Payments for 1862 have been made out of the fees of the Students. 
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CIRENCESTER CENTRAL ScHOOL oF ART. 


ey te Te 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - “ - 7 . Oe he 
otal Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - . - ~ «87 10 6 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 —- - “ee - = = npeae a: Phas) gy pam 
J F, Rates and taxes - - - - - - - = Rhee ge ie 
t. - Firing and lighting - - - - - « . =< et 20. oe 
‘, 5 SGI Re Ri Ke LOR 5” tae AR ele ah et" ne ee 
- ” “+ FRODARERI a =m wa sagem” ey as eee eee ae ee i a 

. as in Prizes - - - - - - - 2 = s Nil. 
Other PARC A = Rees em Ree ag ee Oe) Sek eee et ta 0. 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—All paid out of Students’ fees. 
Henry Zachary, Hon. Secretary. 


CLOMNEL ScHOOL oF ART. 


é £. e 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 :—None so called, but the Com- 
mittee of Mechanics’ Institute provide gratuitously, premises, secretary, cleansing, 
and attendance, value 45 /. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the school, for Prizes - - - 80.=— = 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - “a Pate s - Nil. 
9 Firing and lightin . - - = * a . ies, aie 
; % Buildings -  - Oe meet ey tor ys ee ee Nil. 
a 9 Repairs —- - - - - - - - rip Nil. 
. - in Prizes - - - - = - - - - ms Sy ion diet 
Other Payependiae © ype ee gee mum so in eee) we ce 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—Committee’s proportion of fees for 1862 amounted to 
8l. 17s. 8d., which goes towards firing and lighting. 


Cork ScHooL or ART. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 :—There are no local annual sub- 
scriptions, as such; but advantage has been taken of Mr. Ewart’s Museums and 
Libraries Act, by means of which an annual sum of 172/. has been paid to the school 
since the year 1855. 

Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - * ++ 80 

Students’ Fees for 1862, Central and Out-Schools_ - - - - - - - 238 


; Rin 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - “onee - - - 60.- - 
ra oe Firing and lighting - ws - - - .-- 8 6 - 

‘ y Buildings - - - - - - - ~ - Nil, 
% 4s Repairs - - - - - tag = = 16 Oe 
4 * in Prizes - - - - - - - - - - 2610 - 
Other Payments - -— - - me hes ee i ee 


Amounts paid out of fees. of Students :—Master’s salary, aid in teaching, examples of art, advertising, 
fire and lighting, furniture and fittings, freights. 


Thos. S, Dunscombe, Secretary. 


CovEeNTRY ScHOOL OF ART. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - oe Se peer pe - 109 8 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School in 1844:—The sum re- 

ceived in donations for the new building is 2,227/. 13s. 6d. This of course does not 

include the annual subscriptions. Many donations are also annually received for 

special purposes, as prizes, &c., the total amount of which the present secretary has 

no means of ascertaining. 
Total Amount paid for Rentin 1862 - = = = = © = = = 20 = 


» » Firing and lighting - - = - - - - ml Sie 

” pm Buildings - - - - - ae - - - - Nil, 

Se a Repairs - - . - - oe - - - Nil. 

” ” in Prizes = i) = = = i 7 head = = 13 15 6* 
Other Payments - - - - - - . - * - < - 245 14 10 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The amounts paid to the Masters exceed the whole amount 
of the Students’ fees. 


* From the funds of the School. Most of the prizes are given by private donors, and are not passed 
through the accounts. 
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DARLINGTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 —- - - sete 2 - 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School to December 1862 - - 
Total Amount of the Annual Subscriptions from the opening of the School in 1857 to 


December 1862 - - - - : % 4 - s 2 a e ~ 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 = ‘ “ “ 4 Fe . - a 
” ” Firing and lighting = - - ‘. - - * ~ " 

» 9 Buildings - “ - “ . a “ re : . 

” a Repairs - é = = a: : ¥ mz = 7 

* on in Prizes - - - < " r “ a 7 % * 
Other Payments - . 7 ‘ +f ‘j J " " 5 3 3 


ae AB 
BF get 
28 2 _ 
219 19 6 
Ne en a 
8 12 6 
Nil, 
3.64 5 
10 we 
40°°9 4 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—One-third of the fees of Students amounting in 1869 t 
£.24 17s. 4d. is retained for the general expenses of the school, the remaining two-thirds being 


paid to the master. 


DEVONPORT SCHOOL OF ART. 


Herty, eg 
Total amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - ‘ Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School —- tn About 200 - 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - ~ - - - - - - “16° =" 
. Fs Firing and lighting - - - - - - - a | ae 
.. a Buildings - - - - - - - - - - Nil. 
* 9 Repairs - - ~ - - - - - . aie & pales 
mn ws in Prizes - - - - - - - - - No local Prizes, 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - - - - . - i= 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The whole. 
Dusiin ScHOOL OF. ART. 
Fee a A 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 (paid by the Royal Dublin Society 
out of its private funds) - eve - - - - - - - - 114 19 6 
Total amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - 1,411 18 8 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 . - - - - ~ - - - Nil. 
- % Firing and lighting = - - - - - - . - 16 411 
og * Buildings - - - - - - - - - - <= 
e Pe Repairs : - - - - - - - - on F- aes 
Pa 5 in Prizes - - - - - - - - - - - $86 - - 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - eure. - - - 88117 9 


Amounts paid. out of fees of Students:—All expenses in excess of £.160 19s. 5d. have been 


defrayed out of the fees of Students. 


DuNDEE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - : - 

Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School :—£.837 15s. 6d., con- 
sisting of £.101 10s. 6d., subscribed in 1853-4 for expenses of establishment of 
School of Art, and for the purchase of casts, examples, &c. and £.736 5s., being 
the proportion of £. 1,472 10s., subscribed from 1856 to 1859 for tae erection of 
class rooms, of which the School of Art occupies one-half. 


‘Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 = - - - - boil fs - : - 


$4 ‘ Firing and lighting —- “ - ~ a 3 - . 
” oe Buildingst - - - - - - - - - - 
” ” Repairst - - - - - ° < 3 - ‘ 
99 + in Prizes - - - ~ - ~ - . = - . 
Other Payments - bs x - - a“ - : 2 z ‘ " fr 


* Paid out of Students’ fees. 


Nil. 


+ The other expenses of the School of Art, besides the above, such as salaries of Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Janitor, Repairs, &c., cannot be separated from the general expenses of the Aiigh 
School of Dundee, of which the School of Art is a department, its class-rooms being in the Building 


of the High School of Dundee. ’ 


Dan. Ewing, Secretary: 


, 
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Duruam ScHoon or Art. 


? Cy ee Ss 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - 85 2 6° 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - © 2104 4 =+ 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 = - - a ges - ° - 30 - - 
p $ Firing and lighting - - ee! Sete - tind Lire 2 
$5 ss Buildings - - - - - - - - - Nil. 
5 % Repairs - - ine tee i ln Ae Ph pre ait Sart 
be + in Prizes - - 25 - - - - - Nil. 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - - - - - ~ 117.94 


The fees of Students (140 2, 8s. 6d.) and annua! subscriptions go into one fund, out of which 
these payments are made. 


W. Greenwell, Secretary. 


EpinsurcH Scnoon or Art. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - + = | - - Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - = - - Nil. 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 :—Class-rooms and other accommodation for the 

School of Art are provided free within the Royal Institution, a building which is 

the property of the Board. The computed Rent of that portion of the building so 


occupied is - - - - - - - . s < GOON ae Fias 
Total Amount paid for Firing and lighting - - - - Pe az = scipeere .4 
ry pA Buildings - - - - ie oe . = ° 2 Nil. 
= - Repairs’ - - - - 2 - s ¥ = Re “ae Tare 
ri us in Prizes . - meaty 4 Sy (Re tere = 44 = Nil. 
Other Payments - - - - - ee = - - - - 806 1 7 


Amount of Fees, &c. for the year of instruction 1862-63, the whole of which was 
applied to the uses and maintenance of the School - - - - -- += 616 18 10 


Board of Manufacturers, 


James Wilson, pro Secretary. 
Edinburgh, 4th May 1864. 


EXreTER ScHOOL or ART. 


A a ae 

Total Amount of Loeal Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - hie ie ges 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - ar Ss to ae 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - = = 5 « BO 10% s 
“ — Firing and lighting - - a - - - - 3310 7 

e is Buildings - - - - - - - - - - Nil. 
7 5 Repairs - - - - - - - - - = 28 145.7 

in Prizes - - - - - - - - - Nil, 


” ”? 
Other Payments - = 4 i" - J i a 


GuLascow ScHoou or ART. 


: 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - +o 4om - - - "Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - —» + - - 3,349 


4 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 (estimated at) —- - - ~ . =~ 282 2 - 
mr ne Firing, and lighting, and water - - - - - 54 11 4 
~ os Buildings, Insurance -- - . - - - 12 0-2 
. al Repairs, Building ;— Examples and general items of annual 
expense - - - - - - - - - 75 14 9 
3 4 in Prizes - - - - - - - - - - Nil. 
Other Payments “5 ss 


° - - - - - - =P BES. ME 
Amounts paid out of the fees of Students :—The whole of the payments are from the _ 


fees received, but as the payments excede the receipts the balance is carried to the 
debt of the School with the banks—Receipts - - ere ee - -  .682.13.:6 


Balance against the School - - - - - - 10510 8 
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GLOUCESTER ScHOOL OF ART. 


£; & 
Total Amonnt of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862  - rs te . . » Nil. d. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the Schools (including the donations 
given to start the School at the commencement) - - - - - - - 2238 1 9 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - = - i - * ie - $6 ae 
” ” Firing and lighting - = - - - - ~ -. 9, aan 
7 ” Buildings - - = < * é e ‘i é ear 
” ” Repairs - 5 = = + 7 - * Fy - 80 9 = 
asi - in Prizes” - - - - - ° Z * = “s as 
Other Payments - = - - : - - ete oe - -' TE 9e5 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students : — All the fees received from pupils are carried to the general 
account. 


E. Viner Ellis, Treasurer, 


GREENOCK SCHOOL OF ART. 


bee Rae 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - About 100 —- = 
Total Amount paid fer Rent in 1862 - - - - . - - - - Nil. 
. * Firing and lighting - - - - - & i z basld 
45 Fe Buildings - - - - - - - < = l at 
a a Repairs - “ a a+) ae . # t r L res 
. a in Prizes - - - - - - - - is died 
Other Payments - n * . = . 3 % i & 3 2 3 ore 


Amounts paid out-of fees of Students :—None. 


Independently of the Central School, the teacher was engaged in several other schools, giving 
lessons to from 400 to 500 pupils. 

The secretary to the Greenock School of Art is under the necessity of explaining that the master 
Mr. Daniel Urie, died since 1862, and his books do not give the information required. He, however’ 
filled up the schedules furnished by the Committee of Council on Education, and these Returns are 
in the hands of the Department. The late master drew all the fees, and got advances besides for 
which individual members of the committee are responsible. 


A. Mackenzie, Secretary. 


HANLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


Lae, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - =» [Oy Scone 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School (invested at five per Cent.; 
the interest given yearly in five scholarships) - - - « ‘ 2. Ohi i tee 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - “ - - = | GiB) ints Let 
w. * Firing and lighting - - - - - ° p . se 2S 
- Buildings - - - - ~ - - - - “ ae 
Po os Repairs - - - - ao, “de eye - - - 1318 5} 
rs i in Prizes - - - - - - - - « «-- 20° By = 
Other Payments - ~ - - - - - - - - - - - 8113 6} 


ee ee ae 


HEREFORD DRAWING AND MODELLING SCHOOL. 
The school has been closed for some time. ‘The master receives no payment either in fees or 


salaries. 
F. Owen Fowler, late Hon. See. 


ee Serer eee er 


Hutt Scuoot oF ART. 


"£9 aeeee 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - ° - Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - - 149 10 - 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 + - - - - - - - = 26° = = 
ps ds Firing and lighting - - - - - - - - 2410 - 
- " Buildmgs- - - - - - - - * - — 
~ re Repairs - - - - - - ~ - - - — 
a ‘ in Prizes - ° . » - - - - - - - — 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - - - - - - 580 coe 


Amounts paid out of the fees of Students:—The whole of the above, 


I IL LL 
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Ipswicuh ScHoou or Art. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 : . - - = - zh Nil : 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - = Nil. 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - " . B eo OT at ee 
x, * Firing and lighting = - - - - - - - - 1918 - 
ba 3 Buildings - - - - - - - - - - — 
‘- , ee - - - - - - - - ~ - — 
is = in Prizes—There are no prizes given beyond what are given by the Science 


and Art Department, 
Other Payments - - . . - - - - - - . _ : ae 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The whole of the above - - = + ee) 


George C.C. Buch, Hon. Sec. 


KIDDERMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART (Established March 1862.) 


£. & 4, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - 42 6 5 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School = - - = - fe me ae 
Total Amount paid for Rent for 1862 ‘, 1 pa 
. FA Firing and lighting ; % : % z = WEE 
te a5 Buildings - - « « - = € . < es 
<- - Repairs - - * ss z = 2 re + % bn 
9 4 in Prizes - - i Ee = < : az = a s = 
Other Payments, if any - ‘ - “4 = ae ae 


Total Amount paid for Fittings and Examples, £.66 6 6) oe 

J as Miscellaneous - - 1915 2f : i F 2 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The sum of 22 /. 8s. 4d., part of the fees (residue paid to 
the master) was carried into the General Fund. 
Arthur J. Dery, Hon. Secretary. 


LANCASTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


£... 8 d, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subseriptions for 1862 - - -_ - - - None. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening the School - ~~ - ee ee, - None. 


The cost of fitting up the school rooms and furnishing them with examples, models, &c., was. 
defrayed out of a fund amounting to 750 /, raised by public subscription for the purpose of pur- 
chasing premises and converting the same into a Mechanics’ Institution and School of Art. 


Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - \ Out of one-sixth of the annual fees paid by students 


” » Firing and lighting | (about 287. per annum) a sum of 55 J, has been handed. 
” Pe Buildings - - | to the treasurer of the institute towards cost of lighting 
” bs Repairs - - / and warming the School of Art for seven years ; every 

in Prizes - - | other expense is defrayed by the Mechanics’ Com- 


”? ”? 
Other Payments, ifany- -  -  - | mittee, and no separate account kept for School of Art. 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students - - ooh al it - o* + None. 
The one-sixth of school fees is appropriated annually to the payment of the salary of school 
keeper (20/. per annum), advertising and sundries, the above 55/. being the balance after 


such payments being made. 
Wm, Whelon, Secretary, 


LEEDS ScHooL oF ART. 


£. s. d. 
Toial Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - -:- - - 7115 6 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School from (1846{Donations 449 7 10 
to 1863) - - - - . - - - - - - -|Subscription 808 3 - 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - = - - - - 2 =- = 
” ” Firing and lighting - = mse ne UB + - - « 21415 11 
Buildings - - - - ~ - - - ~ ° — 

”? ” 
” ” Repairs woe - + - - - - - 1515 7 
” FA in Prizes - - - - - - - ~ - - 29 310 
Other Payments - - - retire Sra “i 50: hie - 39 °8 7 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students:—£. 35 9s. 6d. has been paid from Students’ fees towards the 
general expenses. 
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anne ee eee Le, 


LIMERICK ScHOOL OF ART. 


£. s. d,. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 —- - - - - : Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - - 300 — . 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - > 7 - Se bh - - 10 Pats 
- ms Firing and lighting - - - - = ! a = 2 eee 
‘ - Buildings - - ~ ° Ms B . iN E er 
” > Repairs - - - - - é 4 24 . 5 A mit 
” » in Prizes - - - - = 4 “ C re en 2 ae 
_ Other Payments - - OE ares - : - - - - . o NOU Habe 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—£. 36. 
REA EE ais a eae cS ert eee ES 
. Liverroot (Norra District) ScHoont or Arr. 
4 £. s. d. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - None. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - > + ORT Lome 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - . - . - - - - ot len ee 
mie ee Firing and lighting - - - - - ie - - a 
Digs > oe - - - - - . . . 2 
* ” epairs - - - = = a . s, r 
g J in Prizes oy tint Ue GRRE Shoes Ses Tn eames, We None. 
Other Payments — a = << bad - - - = - - = - 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—£.7 18s. 6d. 


J. Gregory Jones, Secretary. 


ott 2 se SE ee 


Liverroon (Soutu Disrricr) SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tur School is a sectional division of the Liverpool Institute, which is a self-supporting establish- 
ment. Neither the School of Art, nor any other Department of the Liverpool Institute, is aided by 
local annual subscriptions, other than the fees paid by students for instruction. 

No donations of money have been made specially to the School of Art since its establishment, but 
it has shared in common with the other Departments of the Institution, in the use of the building and 
appliances provided by public subscription in 1835-6, and in numerous donations made subsequently to 
the Liverpool Institute. The School of Art has been in existence in this institution since 1825, but its 
recognition by Government as a Local Government School dates from 1855. 

The School is not charged with rent, nor is it specially charged with any expenses except masters’ 
salaries, examples, new furniture, fittings, &e., the yearly cost of which (excepting salaries) is small. 
The students’ fees have yielded, of late, after payment of salaries, and for examples, &c., an average 
annual surplus of 601. to 70/, which has been carried to the eredit of the “General Expenses” 
account of the Liverpool Institute. If the School of Art had to pay rent and for gas, coals, office 
expenses, &c., the students’ fees, as at present, would be insufficient, to a large amount. It is there- 
fore supported by the students’ fees, and by the profits derived from other educatiopal departments of 
the Institution, as well us by exemption from rent, due to the foundation subscriptions of the 
Liverpool Institute above referred to. 


MACCLESFIELD ScHOOL OF ART. 


£. s. d. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - 52 10 = 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - : - - - 4615 7 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 .- - - - - - - - 40..-,.7 
- a oar and lighting - - a - 4 . 16:50 ..7 

9 ” ul ing's * = . - - - - - a — 
- Repairs - - - ~ - “ re iS Z a1) .2 

zs * in Prizes - = & s a ‘ y : s nak 
Other Payments - - - - - , “ a - - “s a 67 10 7 
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MANCHESTER SCHOOL oF ART. 


£.- % a, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 Se er eee a ea 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School A me aera a 9 (js 8 ae 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - ~ - - - - - - oi: AGA TO! a 
Firing and lighting - - - - - - - 49 14 —- 
9 : 
. a Bald OS Se ew Beebe mRee al le wie 
- i _ Repairs - - or oe - mapidis.. = 50 7 10. 

y 9 in Prizes - . - . - - - - - - — 
Other Payments, including Salaries, Printing, Advertising, Ke. - - - - 748 7 11 

Amounts paid out of fees of Students ° . - . é : = Hs pall 


Richard Aspden, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS. 


FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 43, QUEEN-SQUARE. * 
ee 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - 232 = 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - = - += 2841 14 3 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - oe BARI Log seri, eat 
Pe a Firing and lighting - - - - - - 30 7 6 
8 m Buildings . - - - - - - - - — 
a ” Repairs - - - - - - - - 1417 4 
3 in Prizes - - - - - - - . * SL 4 


ite AX death nce eee ho ad 


Other Payments - - - - den iearte 
' Louisa Gann, Superintendent. 


LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART. 


£. s.d. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - — 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School:—For building, 
1,065. 18s. 7d., exclusive of Government Grant, 285/.12s, 2d., and Con- 
versazione at South Kensington, 189/. 1s. 5d. Since October 1857, 15/1. The 
Treasurer of the previous year is dead, and the accounts are not in our possession ; 
but there were subscriptions for the previous years, 1854-1857. n 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - oh sn - Nil. 
p m Firing and lighting = = -  - - - - ~ - 5010 1 
» ” ’ Buildings and furnishing - - - - - - 1b 1 8 
9 » Repairs - - - - - ~ - - - - 10 #7 9 
id - in Prizes :—Included in another bill, but the amount is very small, 
Other Payments. - - - - . - - = - - 40 7 5 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students:—The whole. There was a deficit on the year’s accounts 
of 11. 15s. 5d. : 


Robert Gregory, Chairman. 


St. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS SCHOOL OF ART.: 


£. #14 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School’:— The sum of 264 /. 
was raised in donations for establishing this school in 1854, and a further sum of 
147, in 1857, 
Total amount paid for Rent in 1862 : - - eens - ~ - Nil. 
Pe Pa Firing and lighting - - - - - - - 4113 ~ 
po wv Buildings - - - ~ - - - - - — 
” = Repairs and cleaning ~ - - +e - - - 18 8 - 
9 * in Prizes - "ts - - - - - - - - — 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - - - - . 137 = 8 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students:—The whole of the above amounts have been paid by the 
Students’ fees, with the exception of 4/. received from the Department for Free Students. 


R. G. Maul, Hon. See. 
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St. THomas CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL OF ART. 


£. 3, ¢ 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - 150 6 9 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - - None. 
Total Amount paid for Rent-in 1862 -- - - - - . - - - None. 
. a Firing and lighting - - - - - ~ - 3, 3 2 ta oe 
a bs Buildings - - . - = - : - - Bi 
-. . Repairs - - - - - . - . : - Ps 


6 = 

= " in Prizes . - ~ - - - - - - - Sa) 3 
Other Payments, Master’s Salary, Cleaning, and Attendance - - - - a ' 9 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The above expenses have been paid out of Students’ fees only, 


MARYLEBONE AND West Lonpon SCHOOL OF ART. 
(Opened in May 1862.) 


# £38 a 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - * 6 ee 
. ; : Donations - = -* Cae 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School{ Annual Bubsefipdons 'o200g9 Agel 
Total Amount paid for Rent.in 1862 - - - - = - - - = + htie hee 
* > Firing and lighting - - - - - - - =, . OReeeoe 

” °° Buildings = a = ba = - o - - - pea 
a » Repairs - "5 ee ee e 

« * in Prizes - - - - - - - - ¥ ee 
Other Payments - =_- - - - . - é - - , é st Gree 


. Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The whole fees of Students absorbed by current and general 
expenses; the master receiving no remuneration, but having to lend money to the School to the 
amount of 35/., in order to meet rent, &c., when due. Loans, or donations, from Members of the 
Committee, added to this, were the only means of preventing the School from being closed in its 
first year. 


M. J. Lomax, Secretary. 


ROTHERHITHE SCHOOL OF ART. 


o Subscriptions ; but the Rector of the Parish pays all expenses 
beyond what remains of the receipts after one-fourth has been 
paid to the drawing master, 


Total Amount of Local Annual N 
Subscriptions for 1862. | 

Total Amount of Donations since | 
the opening of the School. 


Tota! Amount paid for Rent in 1862 
m a Firing and ighting} 
m ” Buildings Not calculated, but paid by the Rector when money 
- * Repairs is needed. 
a * in Prizes | ‘ 
Other Payments - - - - - . 


Edward Blick, Rector of Rotherhithe. 


Hampsteap District ScHoot or ART. 


£. 8. d. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - Nil. 
Total Amonnt of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - - 47 6 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 | 
brys De oe g - - - - - - e ‘SF =e 
** a Firing and_ lighting f 
> a Buildings | 
. oe __ Repairs i - - - - -- - - - - Nil. 
i , in Prizes 
Other Payments - = - - MILE Gi dy Oe ona - - - = ee 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The whole out of the fees of Students. 
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a 


Curist Caurcnh Disrricr (Sr. Gzorer’s, East), SCHOOL OF ART. 


There is no special appeal made for the Art £. 8. de 
School; it is supported from the funds, col- 
lected locally and otherwise, for supporting 
the National Schools, and other parochial 
matters. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Sub- 
scriptions for 1862. 

Total Amount of Donations since 
the opening of the School. 


otal Amount paid for Rent in 1862 :—The room, being the Girls’ National School, 
is granted by the Committee free. 


3 “i Firing and lighting :—Found by the School Committee from 
the General Fund. 
5 “s Buildings - oP es ee eee S = b. “4 Nil. 
. 9 Repairs :—Found by the School Committee from the General 
Funds. 
Total Amount paid in Prizes __ - * 4 2 4 A : “ a z Nil. 
Other Payments: 
1. The Secretary, half the fees - - - = - - - - reba eS 
2, Printing, Stationery, Attendant, and Incidental Expenses, 4 fees - - 510 9 
3. Paid over to Department the Fourth of Fees - - - - Sorte 510 9 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students:—The above are paid out of the Students’ fees, and should 
No. 2 exceed, the balance is made up from the General Fund at the disposal of the School ; 


Committee. 
Soutn Krnstwyeron Local SCHOOL. 
£. & a 

Total Amount of ‘Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - Nil, 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School —- - - - - Nil. 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - : 

# ” Firing and lighting | Nil; being held in National Art Training 

i os Buildings - -{ School. 

hj W Repairs - - - 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - oo a - - ~ - - 39 6 38 
Other Payments - - - - - - ~ - - ~ - Nil. 


Z 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students 


——— 


SPITALFIELDS ScHooLt oF ART. 
Le e- a, 


~ ( Cire = 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1868 + - - = 


Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - -  ~ Not ascertainable. 

Total Amount paid for Rent and Taxes in 1863 - - - - - - - 7018 - 
- - Firingandlightme - - - - - * - ,* 8& 3 @ 
7 oy Buildings -  - - : oe ee - ot eee Nil. 


9 = Repairs - - - - - -* - - - 2% 9 fT 
Total Amount paid in Prizes :—Nothing; the embarrassed state of the School requires 

that the interest of a prize fund of 440/. should be used for current expenses. 
Other Payments - . - -— - eee ee a veep) = 180" 2 


I forward a‘return of subscriptions and payments during the year 1863. In consequence of the 
decease of our secretary, Mr. Dear, I am unable to ascertain the amounts for 1862, as requested. 


S. F. Mills, Master. 


WeEstTMINSTER SCHOOL oF ART. * : ve 

Bas ° ge: 

Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 —- a8 etl - - * Nil, a 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School = - - - - 83:13 - vb 
Total Amount paid for Rentin 1862 - - = 2 # st) eet Wau) Nil. al 
” ” Lighting - - - - - - = = : - 12 -=,:+ at 
” ” Buildings - = - - - e 1 - a . Nil. vf 

” r Repairs - - - - - - - - > - Nil. 

Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - - - - - - - - - Nil. 


Other Payments, for gas and other fittings of School 26 2 9 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—The balance of the donations and expenses was paid from 
the fees of the Students. 
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ER 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ScHOOL or ART. 


£. ss, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 = - - - . - "Se 


Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School = - - - Not known, 


Total Amount paid forRentin 1862 - - - - - - - : .'* Se 


* Bs Firing and lighting = - . - - - - - - 28 i . 
a ~ Buildings and Repairs - - - - . - - - 1b 3% 5 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - - - - - - - . «¢ Se 


Other Payments - oD caer AIRS By oe = Sri qos - -s 66 —ig 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—109/. 7s, 2d. of ubove sum paid out of fees. 


James Leathart, Hon. Secretary, 


Norwicu SCHOOL OF ART. ° 


So Hd... 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - OF ige- 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - - "427 15 6 


Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - “ ° - - - - ~ - None. 


. os Firing and lighting - : - ki Z * x - Seis 

iy m Buildings - - - - - - - - - - None. 

9 - Repairs - - - - - = - - ° » Su Bless 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - - . = = « _ es 
Other Payment&- = - SNe irs - - - . - - - - 208 14 7 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students:—There is but one banking account for the School and all 
moneys are paid into it, 
* £.247. 195s. of this amount was raised by a Fancy Bazaar in the year 1858 to free the School’ 
from debt. 


PaIsLEY ScHOOL OF ART. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subseriptions for 1862 (in 1862 there was a subscrip- 
tion applied for to defray an accumulation of debt, and £.62. 15 s. was got) - - None. 


Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School (being amount of annual 
donations by the Members of Parliament of the Borough, to be distributed in Prizes 


and for free Studentships) - - — ws < é = x : =! [G8 Getene 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - ° « - = < * 7 : =_ 

‘ e Firing and lighting = - - - - - - - oh Pape 

s - Buildings, forming new Street - - - - - - *28 11 3: 

5 es Repairs - - - - - . - . - - *42 14 6 

a Ke Expenses of Heritable ground - - - - . -. FLOVST at 

Total Amount paid in Prizes . - a7 tae « : - - - - 4H 3 

a a for Interest on Mortgages - - - - - . ~ 64 = - 

Other Payments - - - - - - . - - - - - - §2 Ise 


The year 1862 was an exceptional year; the subscription of 627. 15s. was applied in payment 
of the items.marked thus,* which do not form part of the usual annual expenditure. The annual 
expenditure for repairs very seldom exceeds 4/. The property in which the school is situated 
belongs to the Directors; it was built upon ground acquired in 1846 by public subscriptions ; it cost 
3,0007., and the subscriptions amounted to 1,800/., leaving 1,200/., which the Directors had to 
borrow on the security of the property. 

The income of the School is derived from the rents of the property not required for school pur- 
poses, which amount to 77 /., and the proportion of school fees which, in 1862, amounted to 55/. 145., 
and in no year has the income exceeded the expenditure. The whole nine-tenths of the fees has 
been required to pay the annual expenditure, and under the new arrangement, which provides for 
the fees being wholly free to the master, the school will necessarily go down. 


William JTodge, Hon. Secretary. 
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PENZANCE ScHooL or ART. 


; 2. 6-2, 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions, 1862 ‘: e ee * = « te 36 = hs 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - 4 - - 60 6 6 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - ~ 23 . 7 . bd ud Rete. tg 
ss 7 Firing and lighting - - - - . i A Pitts tak died 
>? o> Buildings Cf = taf - = = - - - - — 
fe a Repairs - - - - - - = ms L! . a 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - “ - - = - - r = 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - - 1218 10 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—Nothing so distinctly paid. : 
W. K. Redd, Secretary. 


a Ne 


Preston Scuoout or Arr. 


Pied Agel: 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - - - Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School :—Expended in the pur- | 
chase of models, casts, materials, &e. - - . - - - - - - 308 10 6 
*Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862, about - - SP» - - - - 20 - - 
9 » Firing and lighting - - - - - - - - 410 - 
" sg Buildings - - - - - - - - - - Nil. 
“ a Repairs - - - - - - - - . - — 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - - TDI] Ce - - - -_— oo 


Other Payments - —- Ps E é 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students: —The head master, Mr. Gilbert, receives the students’ fees, and 
the Government allowance, and takes upon himself the responsibility of conducting the school, 


* Note.—The Mechanics’ Institution, where the school is held, 
accommodation, but the members of the institution are admitted to 
difference between which and the regular rate amounts to about 20 


charges no nominal rent for the 
the school at reduced charges, the 
1. per annum. 


R. J, Edmondson, Secretary. 


Reavine ScnHoon or Arr. 


ae ee 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 -  - - - - Nil. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - « ae Nil. 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - < * Ss - = ee Eee 
fy yj Firing and lighting - . - - - - - 10 - - 
” » Buildings - hee is - - - - - ~ = mA 
35 = Repairs - nf, She - = - _ m - oe 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - - ~ “ - % : - =e 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - " a! ‘ ‘ oo 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :— All paid out of students’ fees. 
SS EER OE te A AN es oth, CAD Ay - 
SHEFFIELD ScHOOL oF ART. | re 
Lysis, od. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862. - —- 5 ths - - 183 11 - 


i 


1843 to 1845. No- record. _ 
1846 to 1852. General donationsto the School - 183 = 
Total Amount of Donations since | 1853 to 1863. Donations towards erection of new 
the opening of the School -{ School - 


———— 


| 
ie 
\ | 
i 
fel 
{ i 
pee 
ees | 
f 
\ 
i 
i 
} 
{ 


- me me MAST HE bigg gopggnlighiip } 
Legacy -- - - - - - - 10 11 6 | 
Proceeds of a Bazaar for new School - - 1,984 941 | 


5,918 4 2 


PS eas 1 8 


Total Amount paid for rent in 1862 :—No rent; but interest on the debt on the new 
School (1,560 J.) has been paid, amounting to oh ee ae MO SE a 
Total Amount paid for Firing and lighting - - - 


ing $i'0a> +e ee Oe eG 
” 9 Buildings - - - - - - - - - Nil. } 
‘ + Repairs - - - - - - - - - 2 12. 9,., | 
Total'Amount-paid -in Prizes -- -- -= S08! Wiapnoiighoadg& loyauh T * 46 15, 


Other Payments - - - - J - ee 5) 8 utd al 


412 15° 1 
“ ; SS 
Amounts paid out of fees of students :—Half the school fees were paid to the masters, and the other 
half applied with other income of the school in making the above payments (except the item 
461. 15.s. for prizes, which was paid out of money specifically contributed by the donors). 


wo ole 


= a SR 


B, Wightman, Hon. See. 
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App. No 15. SouTHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ART. 
— =. yarn 
¥ . 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - “ Nil. 

Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School :—About 200 /. prior to the ; 
opening of the School, and about 100 /. since. ‘Total, about - . é 3300 °° RA 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - - - Fs S gg oi 
$6 = Firing and lighting - . - - - “ J ae, yy Oe 

m " Buildings ~ - - - - - - . . % aaa 

- Repairs : - - - - - F ef _ 7 ze 


bed 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - . 
Other Payments - - = = * . x 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students:— All these amounts have been paid out of the fees of 
Students. ’ 


6a SP 


SroKE-UPON-TRENT ScHoou or ART. 


£.) ta he 

Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - . : « 199 ae 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School :—I am unable to supply this information. 
The Stoke School was for some years carried on in conjunction with the Hanley and Burslem Schools 
(there being in fact only one school in the district), and it would be impossible to separate and 
distinguish the various Donations. The books and papers relating to the past School are not in 


my hands. 

S..e 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - . + - - - i 
= hey Firing and lighting - . - - - - - - 410 - 

sf ee =<. seis ur Ge Sa ee ee = 
A Be Repairs - - : - : - - . - - 110% 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - . - - - - - - ~ - 710 - 
Other Payments -— - - * - Swe - : - - - - 120 6 - 
168 16 - 


, 
Amounts paid out of feesof Students:—The Students’ fees, amounting to 61/. 10s., are not applied 
in any special way, but are carried to the above general account. 


Wm. Keary, Hon. Sec. 


STOURBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 


a, yea 

Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - == “ Pr 6 6 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School = - : a - 886 19 8* 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862:—Nii; but 354. is paid for interest on the loan, _ 

a 3 Firing and lighting - - - . - - - - 1818 8 

4 ee Buildings - - - - - - . - - - Nil. 

2 3 Repairs - - - - = - - - - - 11 6 
Total Amount paid in Prizes - - - - - - < ai é . igneg ene 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - . « a a - 2012 9 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—One-third of fees goes towards above payments. 


* Note.—Applied towards the purchase of a building for the School, which is mortgaged 
for 7001, : , 


Srroup ScHoou or ART. 


£. -ta me 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 _ - - - - F- = Nal. 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - » ! - ee 7 = 
‘Yotal Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - ° “ ‘ ‘ «'. 90. . tie 
is Firing and lighting - - - - - - - - 38 18, bf 
oe s Buildings - - - - - - - . - - Nil. 
= a Repairs - - - - - . - - - Nil, 
Total Amount paid in Prizes = - - - - - - - - ‘ =. 1) 
Other Payments - - . - ye Ley - - - - - - -, 7%, 4:9 


Amounts paid outsof fees of Students :—The whole out of Students’ fees received and the Government 
Grant of 3 1. 
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Taunton Scnoon or Art. 

£. 8: de 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - = = . 2 SVE! Lot ts 
Total. Amount of Donations since the opening of the School _- - -  - - 365 5 = 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - - - - - 80 = & 
8 “ Firing and Lighting - - - - - - - - 2810 - 

va Buildings - - - - - = - - - - — 
4 Repairs - - - - : - - - ee 
i Ss in Prizes - - : : : - - - - cn. Oh Bor 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - - - - - - @ 15 - 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—the whole paid from the Honorary Subscriptions, in addition 
to one-third of the fees of Students. 


Wm, Arthur Jones, Hon. Sec. 


TruRO ScHooL or ART. 


Bi. $. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 -  - —— - - 1219 6 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School = - - - -about 60 - - 
Total Amouut paid for Rent in 1862. = - . rer pe 5 sams . ra . Nil. 
- “ Firing and lighting = - - - - - - about 10 — - 
a rd Buildings - - = - - - - - - - Nil. 
Re Bu Repairs - - - - oe ew - - - Nil, ‘ 
x 6 in Prizes - - - ~ ee - - - - Nil. 
Other Payments - - - - - - - “+ - - - - Nil. 
> 
WarMINSTER ScHOOL oF ART. 
~ Ae eS 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 —- - - sini tiduiee oh eee. 
; : . : - Local Donations - + 2S. O48 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School Aid from Departments - 7 13 1] 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - : - : . Debt incurred of 15. ; 
* Bs Firing and Lighting - - - ~ - J nothing paid during 1862. 
“4 sy Buildings . - - - - - - at a 
a af Repairs - - . - - - - - - - iad 
i A in Prizes - - - - - : - - < r aS. 
Other Payments - - - ae: * - - - - - = Syn A iz 
Amounts paid out of the fees of the Students FS seMicaeh aylt coals mnomucrel ice “chk de® Lo a 


Thomas E, Crallan, Secretary. 


WARRINGTON SCHOOL oF ART. 


£.° & ds 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subsoriptions for 186Q— 1-0 ee ge gk 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of School eS i rae - 436 16 3 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862. - .  . TL OY, ee ane memare 
» Firing and lighting - - - - - - - 18 9.13 
4 i SOMONE EG Cr made de ge eae, ae teens 
” » _ Repairs - - - 7 - - - - rer ho rem 
” Pa in Prizes - - - - - - : - - - _ , 
Other Payments - - - - - - - - ” - - - = 25 18° = 
Amount paid out of fees of Students towards the general expense - - - ~4 87 1363 


:@. Brentnall, Hon, See. | 
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LE a, 


Waterrorp ScHoont or PracticaAL ART AND DESIGN. 


: £. Ss. 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - - - - : . tee : 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School — - - - - «.' $62 

Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - - - : : Fy a “el 
“ 5 Firing and Lighting - - - - F sf , 21 OB Bg tata 

” °° Buildings = = = = = = - - - - tatnees 

9 nf Repairs - - - - - - J s Fy “ ug 

» $9 in Prizes - - - - - - = ° és es atl, 
Other Payments - - - - - ‘ : s + 86 & 7 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—All amounts are paid out of the fees received from Students 
save so far as the subscriptions extend, which may be said to cover the Secretary’s Salary, atid 


Attendant’s wages, or nearly so. 


Geo. Gibson, Secretary. 


———— a as 


BoroucH OF WENLOCK SCHOOL OF ART. 


(The Central School being at Coalbrookdale, and Branches at Much Wenlock, 
Brosely, and Dawley.) 
Loss. de 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 + - - - - None. 


Total Amount of Donations since the opening” of the School :—Difficult to ascertain 


exactly, say 150 J. to 2601. 
The building at Coalbrookdale was erected 


by the Coalbrookdale Company for the 
accommodation of the Literary and 


j ; #4 - 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1882 Scientific Institution, and the School of 


” ” B pn and Lighting Art, and this Compan bear the ex- 
Buildings - - y pany : 

” ” Hens ch , “| pense of repairs, firing, and lighting. 

” ” P The similar expenses at the Branch 


Schools are defrayed at those places by 
the literary societies thereat. 


in Prizes “- - - - ~ ™ a a ° » 72 Soe 


? ”? 
Amounts paid out of fees of Students :—No part. By arrangement, all the fees of the 


Students are paid over to the Master. 
I’m. G. Norris, Hon. Sec. 


eee 


WoLVERHAMPTON ScHOOL OF ART.’ 


Ly ft ae 
, Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - ~ - - : - 58 6 6 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - . aus 
Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - “ < » rs » . GO 
- - Firing and Lighting (about) _ - - 28) =, "= 
a . Buildings - = - ° » i ae 
o + Repairs - - . = ‘e . oe 
nt in Prizes - . - ° = - re 
* 40d te 


3 
Other Payments - 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students 


ene 


WorcesTER ScHOOL OF ART. 


£. s. @ 

Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862 - + ~ - - - » 1456 9 8 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - - - - » £68 15 = 
s ° = « . - SO) = = 


Total Amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - - 
Firing and Lighting - - - - - - - - 19 16 10 


<n hat x j ‘ é 4 putes ” - - 2012 9 


” ‘is Repairs - 
i ss in Prizes - - - . - - . - - - 1032 1 
Other Payments - - - - - . - - - ~ . - - 71 421 


None of these amounts paid out of Students’ fees. 


R. W. Binns, Hon. See. 


———7~=———— ae 
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Great Yarmoutn ScHoor OF ART. 


Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862  - : 
Total Amount of Donations since the opening of the School - dae’ 


Total amount paid for Rent in 1862 - - ~ - 


= a 2 wie BOC ie 
Fe ‘5 Firing and Lighting - - - - ~ - - - 2517 - 
»? ” Buildings = = - = * - - - - a ‘ondien 
” ” Repairs = bo - - = Ct - - = - 1 2 6 
si 9 in Prizes - - - apis id - - > eds ie at bo-03 
Other payments - - = - - = * ni 


= 5 Ks - ~ 33°10 § 


Amounts paid out of fees of Students :— Fees, subscriptions and donations make a general fund out 
of which all payments are made. 


In Yarmouth the Schools of Art and Navigation are held in the one building, managed by the one 
committee, and supported by the one common or general fund, and but one account kept for both, so 
the above items cover the expenses of both schools, which it is not possible to separate. ag 


York Scuoon or Arr. 


‘ee See 
Total Amount of Local Annual Subscriptions for 1862. - al SO GMNC ETS Hy - 116 8 6 
Total Amount of Donations from the opening of the School to close of 1862 ~ - 243 17 - 
Note.—Donations received in 18638, 707. 
Total Amount paid for Rent and Taxes in 1862. « - - . - - - 6411 ~ 
o jy Firing and Lighting - - itn. - - + - +22 18 <2 
Ms % Buildings - - - - - ts - . - e wer! 
5 ys Repairs - - - - - - - - - er ee Pa 
9 » in Prizes - - - - - - . ms - : pate 
Other payments - ~~ - eae Aan aoe “Sees ae ° SV ee.” iw GE oes 


Amounts paid out of the Fees of Students :—Students’ fees are placed to the general account, and all 
payments made from the general account. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


Appendix, No. 16. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


RETURNS from the Various Loca ScHoots of Art, in Answer ‘to an ORDER of 


¥ 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


20. 


_ What number of hours is the master employed during the week? , 


the SELECT COMMITTEE. 


QUERIES which are answered in the following Returns. 


Name of Art School. 

Is the school in a separate building? If part of another building, state its uses, 
Number of rooms occupied by the school. 

Number of students they will accommodate. 


Is the accommodation in respect of space, arrangement, lighting, warming and 
ventilation, satisfactory ? 


If unsatisfactory, state whether: any, and what, steps have been taken to provide 
better accommodation. 


. If the building of the school has been aided by a Parliamentary Grant, state the 


amount of the grant. 


. If rent be paid, what is the annual rent ? 
. To whom do the premises belong? 
. Is there any mortgage or other liability on the premises? 


. Does any corporate body contribute anything towards the rent of the premises? 


State the amount. 


. Is there any local rate for the school? 


Can any space be set apart for a Museum? If not, is it desirable there should be? 


. Is any Museum containing objects of Art for study attached to the school? If 


so, state when formed, and if not, is it desirable there should be one? 


. Have any measures been taken to form a collection ? State what. 


;. Have any presents of objects, or donations, been made towards forming a Museum? 


and by whom ?—by the Department, or otherwise ? 


. Is any fund set apart to collect specimens of Art for a Museum ? 
. Have any works been obtained as prizes for the Museum? 


9. Has the Travelling Museum been sent to your school? State when, also what 


profit or loss accrued. 


Has the school borrowed articles from the National. Art Museum ? If not, why 
not ? 


. State what examples and objects have been presented by the Department. 
. Is there a Library attached to the school ? 
. What is the proportion between the number of those books lent by the Board of 


Trade and by the Department, and those added by the Committee ? 


_ What number of books have been borrowed from the National Art Library in 1863? | 
. Give the names of thegmasters, and state what certificates they have obtained. 

. How long in the Training School? 

. What amount of maintenance allowance has each received ? 


* State the dates when masters or students have visited London, Manchester, or Paris, 


at the expense of the Department. 


30, State 
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pats aon many days (not including vacations) any master has been absent from the 
school, « 


. Is any daily record showing the attendance of the masters kept ? 
. What have been the vacations, and at what periods? 


. Give the total income (from all sources) of each master for the year ending 31st 


December. 


State the number of classes, whether public or “ private,” into which the school 


is divided, and the hours at which each class meets and disperses.—Fees paid in 
each class. ; 


. What number of pupil-teachers, local scholars, have been appointed ? 


What has been the total amount of fees, and how distributed ? 


. State the rules, if any, adopted to ensure the punctual attendance of the students. 


. State the total number of male and female students whose names were on the 


books in 1863. 


. What has been the average attendance of each ? 


Classify the male students according to the number of months of their attendance 
during the year. 


. Classify the female students according tothe number of months of their attendance. 
. How many children in poor schools were taught? 
. How many passed successful examinations ? 


. Are any students exempted from the payment of any fees? And if so, state the 


grounds of exemption, and the number exempted. 


. Send a copy of the printed form used for the admission of students. 
. Send a copy of the printed rules for the conduct of the school. 


. State the total number of works which have been executed during the year, and 


the stages of instruction to which they belong. 


. State what deviations from the school course (if any) are made,—in what stages, 


and why? 


_ if vay examples are used in the school for instruction besides those authorised by 


the Department, state what they are, and for what reason used. 


. State what facilities are afforded to the students for studying from nature, such as 


drawing from plants out of the school, &c. 


. Are the casts properly labelled and inventoried? 
. Are the books, prints, &c. properly stamped and inventoried ? 
. Are any scholarships attached to the school? And if not, is it desirable there should 


be any ? 


- State the names of any students who have obtained a scholarship in the Metropolis. 
. State the names of any students who have entered the class of Training Masters. 
. State if any masters or students have used the privilege of studying in the National 


Art Museum. 


. State what local exhibitions of the works of the siailant have taken place, the period - 


and numbers frequenting them. 


- State the amount of local funds distributed in prizes, and number of students ob- 


taining such prizes. 


. State principal subjects for which prizes were awarded. 


How many first-grade prizes have been obtained since the origin of the achool? 


- Also, how many second-grade prizes were obtained ? 
- Also, how many Department local medals? 

- Also, how many honourable mentions ? 

- Also, how many National medallions ? 


0.53, “Te Saye 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. il, 


ABERDEEN SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Aberdeen School of Art. 

2,.—The school meets in the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, the other rooms of which are used for 
class-rooms and library. The hall of the Institute 
is let for miscellaneous purposes, concerts, pano- 
ramas, &c. 

3.—Chiefly one; a second room is occupied 
about once a week in winter for one branch. 

4.—The two rooms would accommodate up- 
wards of 100, but the second room cannot be 
obtained above once a week, being required for 
other classes of the Institute. 

5.—The room chiefly used is too small in winter, 
and the consequent overcrowding deteriorates the 
ventilation. 

6.—No steps have been taken, except an effort 
to clear off part of the debt on the building 
afterwards alluded to (see 10). 

7,—No aid has been obtained from the Parlia- 
mentary Grant. 

8.—No rent paid. 

9.—To the members of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, or to the directors of that body as their 
representatives. 

10.—There is a debt of 3,800/., mostly secured 
by mortgage on ‘the premises. An effort is at 
present being made to clear off a portion of this 
debt. 

11, 12.—No. 

13.—If the building were entirely freed from 
debt, a room or rooms might be set apart for a 
museum. It is very desirable there should be 
one. 

14.—There is not; about the. desirability 
there can be no doubt. 

15.—No. 

16.—Yes; by the Department. 

17.—_No; there are no funds to spare. 

18.—Yes; from the Department. 

19.—It was, in 1858; 52. 13s. 11d. profit 
accrued. 

20.—No; because the intimation that such 
articles may be borrowed indicates also that they 
would be sent without application when it was 
judged suitable for the school and locality (see 
Directory for Schools of Art, pp. 57-8). 

21.—Except the outfit (to which the Com- 
mittee contributed in terms of the regulations), 
the greater portion have been presented by the 
Department. 

22, 23.—Yes, a small one, consisting entirely of 
books obtained as prizes from the Department. 
The Comfnittee have added none; but there is 
a very large library in connection with the 
Mechanics’ Institute, in the same building, open 
to the public at a small charge. 

24,—None. 

25.—Peter Cleland. 

26.—About three months. 

27.—£.10 a-year. 

- 98,—Each July, for a number of years up to 


1862; no record kept of dates. One py, 
invited to see the Manchester Exhibitio, Ply 
29,—443 hours occupied with the Schoo} f 
and public and private schools. i 
30.—The master is scarely ever absent. 
above a day or two at a time, at interval, 
years, except when prevented by ines 
attendance. . ; 
31.—No. 
2.—From about the 23d of June to ig g 
tember, also during Christmas week, aq 
preaching and fast-days of the Estab 
Church. . 
33.—£. 270. 
34.—There are no private classes conned 
with the school, but the master has such qs, 
meeting in his own house. The classes of 
school are as follows :— 


Days of Meeting and Fees, 


Day classes for ladies and gentlemen 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays—L, 
from two till three; gentlemen from one til] 
Fees—Elementary course, 15s, per quar 
advanced. and special courses, a guinea 
upwards per quarter, according to the bran 
selected. 

Evening classes for artisans, in all the al 
branches, meet’ on Mondays, Tuesdays, Th 
days, and Fridays, from half-past seven tilll 
past nine. Fees—2s. 6d. per month. Pu 
recommended by life-members of the Mecha 
Institution, 2 s. per month. : 

Evening classes for young ladies, on M 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from six 
seven. Fees—2 ss. 6d. per month. 

Pupil-teachers to any of the above cla 
half fees. 


35.—Three pupil-teachers. 

36.—£. 106 11s. 10d. for the year ending} 
June 1863, of which 492. 15s. 8d. went to 
Mechanics’ Institute to defray expenses, and 
balance to the master. 

37.—A roll is called of attendance. 

38.—206 for the year ending the 30th J 
1863. 

39.—The average attendance monthly du 
the same period was 90. 

40*.—Male students:—In September 4! 
October 44, in November 73, in ecember 8 
January (1863) 69, in February 75, in March 
in April 60, in May 47, in June 18. 

41*.—Female students:—In September 
in October 25, in November 43, in December 
in January 39, in February 38, in March # 
April 39, in May 34, in June 19. 

42,—700. A 

43.—Central school, 1 national medal, 2 
ourable mentions, 12 local, medals, 5 puts 
dents ; 14 passed in the second grade—™ ’ 


» Questions 40 and 41. Not sure that they are rightly understood. The attendance for each month is give 


wil of 34. Public schools: 6 passed second | many lady pupils if I compelled them to go 
de, 67 passed first grade, of whom 15 obtained | through the Department course. 

a eS making the total from both 107. 50.—None. 

PY 4,—None. A slight abatement is made in 51.—Inventoried, but not labelled. 

savour of nominees of life members of the Me- 52.—Inventoried. For the most part they 

sjanics’ Institute. have the stamp of the Department. 


45.— orm as follows :— 


schoal of Art: Class. 


Particulars required by the Committee of the 


School. Zies. 
: “7 full . 56.—None that we are aware of. 
Name.19.40 57.—In 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1863, mostly 
Profession Age in the hall of the Institute. From about 150 to 
Residence A cb 
' .—None. 
Fee paid. Tate 59.—Chiefly for subjects in 23 a, b and ec, 26, 
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53.—Only the local scholarships provided for 
by the rules of the Department. Extremely de- 
sirable that the best students should be induced 
to remain longer at the school. 

54.—William Wrigby, James Millar. 

55.—Thomas Gray, J. P. Fraser, John Men- 


22, 3b, 4b, 56, 6a, and 4, 12, 13, 14, 16c. 


App. No. 16. | 
| 
| | | 


46,—None kept. 60.—105. 

47,—No record is kept of the numbers, but 61.—79. | 
they belong chiefly to stages 2b, 30, 40, 5b, 6, 62.—111. | 
ia, 10a, 12, 13, 14, 16, 22, 232,3,c. 63.—4. : : 
48,—None, except in answer to next ques- 64.*—11. He 


jon. 
49,—In the ladies’ class, landscape examples, 
after Harding, &c. I would not have nearly so 


James Sinclair, Secretary. 


N.B.—Some of the questions are answered by 
the master of the school. 


ANDOVER SCHOOL OF ART. 


1,—Andover School of Art. 

2—It is not a separate building. The build- 
ing is “ The Andover Reading Rooms Library 
ad Institute.” 


3.—Two. 
4.—40 to 50. 
5.—. en 


7.—It has not. 

8.—£12. per annum, attendance and firing in- 
duded. 

9.—The shareholders. of the Andover Reading 
Room and Institute, but which, it is hoped, will 
eventually become a free public building when 
the shares are redeemed. 

10.—None. 

11.—None whatever. 

12.—There is not. 

13—A room is now being set apart for a 
museum for the Institute, and any contributions 
will be acceptable. 

l4.—There is no museum attached to the 
hool. It is desirable that there should be a 
general museum to which an arrangement could 
Wace for aceess to the pupils of the School of 

rt. 

15.—Yes; a notification that the treasurer will 
be happy to receive contributions. 

16.—None by the Department; some few have 
by Individuals; but though we begin small, we 


22.—A few books; but the library of the 
Institute (in the room under the school) contains 
2,000 volumes standard works; but we want 
more. ; 
23.—Don’t know anything about Board of 
Trade. 

24.—None. 

25.—George Ryles. 

26.—20 months. 

27.—£.123 10s. 

28.—London, July 1858, July 1862; Paris, 
August 1855. 


Two—lst and 6th. 


29.—10. 
30.—None. 
31.—No. 


32.—Passion and Easter weeks, July and 
August. Christmas and New Year’s weeks. 

33.—From all sources, 2341. 16s.; travelling 
expenses, 70 /.; all paid by the master. 

34.— Morning class from half-past 10 till half- 
past 12, 22.10s. yearly. Two evenings, two 
hours each, 2s. per month. Public schools, four 
hours. 152. yearly. 

35.—None. 

36.—185 /. 18s.; all to the master. 

38.—40. 

39.—Six months. 

40.—Male students :— 

5 attended 10 months. 4 attended 5 months. 
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19.—Te has not. 41.—Female students : — 


“pe to grow lange. Bi Seip BAM HO, en ob Si 
\7—None; but a Shakespere reading has 2 Bye top oh Shit lente canis Heh 

Moduced 117. 1s. 6d. towards providing cases. ag PHOte sale te) Bay x lb 
8—None. 3 > 6 ” | 1 oF) 1 % | 


— 


ne large picture and some water colour 


SF ee Se 


Mae 11 attended 10 Bigce 1 attended 6 months. . i 
‘wings; first too huge for any practical pur- Sarr; Mig 1 wh. Matton | . 
Dose at present, the other of much service. 42.—105. | 

‘4. great. number of. beautiful casts and 43.—24. 


Tee very useful to the school. 44.—One prize student. 


3 E 47.—56. Stages 
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medals. 
500. 


47.—56. Stages 2 a and 26,3 aand3 b,4 a4 
and 4 b,5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18, 15. Prepared for 
the inspector. 

48.—No deviations. 

49, 50.—None. 

51, 52.—They are not; but process. 

53.—No. 

57.—February. Distribution of prizes and 
Drawings exhibited, number of visitors, 
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58.—£.2. Five students. 
eat and enlarged free hand, 
.—85. 


61.—42. 
62.—37. 
63.—Two. 


The Questions 1 to 24, 51, and 52, ar 
by Henry Thompson, Hon. Sec., ee are 
remainder by the Master, Mr. Ryles. “5 the 


BASINGSTOKE SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Basingstoke School of Art. 
2.—No; part of Mechanics’ Institute. 
3.-—Two. 


4.27. 
5.—No. 
6.—None. 


& 


8.—No rent is paid. 
9.—Rented by the members of the Mechanics’ 


Institute. 


12.—No. 
13.—No; it is desirable. 
14.—No ; it is desirable. 


15.—None. 

16,17, 48, 19, 20.—No. 
21.—None. 

22.—No. 


25.—George Ryles 2; 1st and 6th. 
26, 27, 28.—See Andover. 


29.—Nine. 
30.—None. 
31.—No. 


32,—Easter and Passion weeks; July and 
August, Christmas and New Year’s weeks. 
33.—See Andover. 
34.—Morning class, 4 to half-past 5; 22 10s. 
yearly each pupil. Private class, from 
10.30 to 12.30; 2 2.2s.yearly each pupil. 
Evening class, seven till nine; 2s. 9d. 
per month. 


Grammar school from half-past 
three; 107. yearly. et 
British school from three to four; 5) 


yearly. 
35.—None. 
' 36.—See Andover. 
38.—21. 


39.—Six months. 
40.—Male students :-— 


5 attended 10 months. | 1 attended 3 months, 
2 29 6 ”? 2 ” 2 » 
2 oy) 4 53 
41.—Female students :— 
6 attended10 months. | 2attended 3 months, 


1 33 9 33 


42.—192 
43,—29 passed. 
44,—None. 


47.— 14 in stages; two, four, seven, and 10. 

48, 49.—None. 

50.—The country affords facilities for studying 
from nature. 


53.—No. 

57, 58.—None. 
60.—92. 
61.—11. 
62.—Nine. 
63.—One. 


W. B. Lightfoot, Hon. Sec. 


BATH SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Bath School of Art. 

2.—Part of the building in which the school is 
held, is used as a storehouse. 

3.—Three. 

4,—200. 

5.—Yes; the locality of the school is a very 
bad one; the building is a very bad one; no one 
raising funds for removal and purchase. 

8.—£. 25. 

9,.—Mr. Fuller. 

13.—The same amount of space that is used 
for the school could be set apart fora museum. 
It is very desirable there should be one. 
14.—No; it is desirable there should be 


one. 


15.—We have formed a very small part of a 
collection. A few objects have been given to us. 
16.—Yes, by the Department and others. 
17.—No. 

18.—Yes, some beautiful works. 


* 


19.—It has never been sent to this school, the 
expenses incurred are much too great. 

20.—Some pictures have been borrowed. 

21,—Examples for use in the school, and spec 
mens of art work. 

22.—Not yet: we hope to form one. 

23,—We have never had any lent to usfor this 


purpose. 

24.—Not any. 

25,—John Hill, first certificate and certificatt 
in group 6, sections A. and B. 

26.—Four years and-a-half about. 

27.—£, 1 each week, for three years and 
and 12. 10s. per week for one year. © 

28,—Has not been anywhere at the expe” 
the Department. 


29.—29 hours. 
30,.—Not one day or hour. 


ea-halt; 


se of 


g1-N 
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_-No, there never has been. 


From the 20th June to the 4th of August 


one week at Christmas. 


gad 


—_— . . 


4,—Ladies’ class, two hours twice a week, 

s1dren’s class, two hours twice a week ; evening 
;,ss three times a week ; grammar school 1} hours 
he a week; Park school classical one hour 
oy a week, and 12 public scholars, one hour 
ch week. 

s,—Two local scholars. 

3, £.150; half the School of Art fees is claimed 
iy the master, and all the private schools fees. 
Vn If a student makes a practice of coming 
egularly, without permission, he is suspended 
tr a time. 

33,66 male students, 30 female students. 

39,—The average attendance of each, seven 
gonths. ; y 
40.—Male students: — Evening class six 
ponths, day classes eight months. 

41—Female students :—Evening class eight 
nonths, day classes six months. 

491,012. 

43.—Five schools only were taught for one- 
af the year, thus obtained. 

44,—One, because he is: poor, and wishes to 
hecome an artist. 

45,—Form of application for admission into the 
Bath School of Art :— 


Name of applicant 
Age, in writing 
Residence 

Present occupation 
Proposed occupation 


Signature of applicant 


We, the undersigned householders, are well 
cquainted with the applicant, and bear testimony 
0 his good character, and believe that he will 
omply ‘with the regulations of the Bath School 
if Art. 

Signatures 


Date 186 


The abovenamed applicant is admitted a pupil 
of the Central Kchool of Art, Bath. 
Date 186 
- Honorary Secretary. 


Fast day of Instruction in the Central School. 
Date 186 


Master. 


*6.—Regulations :— 

, ,° entire management of the school is under 

direction of the Executive Committee. 

Mechanics, artisans, and others of a like class 

‘ entering the school must pay the sum of 2s. 

Month in advance, and an entrance fee of 2 s.; 
th fee, if they attend the school regularly for 


0.53, 
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44 weeks, shall be received as payment for in- 
struction for the last four weeks of that time. 

All payments to be made at the Monday 
meetings. 

Any student absenting himself from the school 
for a month without having given notice of the 
same, must pay a second entrance fee on recom- 
mencing his attendance. 

An annual subscriber of one guinea to the 
funds of the school has a right to nominate a stu- 
dent to the mechanics’ and artisans’ class, who 
a be required to pay only one-half the usual 

ee. 

In the ladies’ and gentlemen’s morning classes 
the fee is one guinea per quarter, consisting of 
11 consecutive weeks, to be paid in advance. 
Pupils under 14 years of age will be admitted at 
10s. 6d. per quarter. Two lessons a week of 
two hours each. 

The parents of young ladies have the option of 
placing their children in the ladies’ or children’s 
class. 

Advanced classes for studying the rustic model 
and nature, one: guinea and-a-half per quarter. 

Every student must be provided with the re- 
quisite materials, which may be obtained at the 
school at cost price. 

Any public school for the education of the 
children of the poor may, on application to the 
Executive Committee, be attended by the master 
once a-week for one hour, on the payment of 51. 
annually in advance. 

Terms for the attendance of the master on 
private schools are arranged by the Executive 
Committee. . 

47.—I cannot give a true report of the num- 
ber of works executed during one year, there are 
a great many, a great many of the higher stages. 

48.—I do not know if we deviate from the 
school course much, we do what we think ne- 
cessary. 

49.—We use pictures in oil and watercolours 
when we find it necessary ; what we do, we do 
for the good of those who come for instruction. 

50.—We have a class for this purpose; we go 
out into the country and draw, or paint, from 
nature, either landscape or leaves, flowers, &c. 
Figures also we paint out of doors. 

51.—When casts come from London to us 
there are ceytain marks on them, but in using 
them these marks are soon lost. 

52.—All the books we have from London of 
the Department are stamped. 

53.—At present, there are not any scholarships 
attached to this school ; it is most desirable there 
should be. 

55.—John Short and Robert Gillo. 

56.—Not any yet, they will though. 

57.—Every year we exhibit the works of the 
students; their friends and a many others come to 
see them. 

58.—Not any now ; we may have some soon. 

60, 61.—I do not know. 


62.—During the year to which this report re 


fers there were 20 local medals awarded. 
63.—Three. 
64,—Not any. 


3E2 


App. No. 16. 
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BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL OF ART. 


1,-—Birkenhead School of Art. 

2.—The ground floor is used as a piano ware- 
house; the two floors above that as a school, and 
the third floor as a residence for the keeper. 

3.—Six; three only are used for study. 

4,—Not more than 65 or 70 comfortably, 

5.—All satisfactory, except space for the even- 
ing students. The rooms are very low; nine 
feet on one floor and ten feet six on the other, 
and the warming and ventilation are very unsa- 
tisfactory. In the evening classes the heat gets. 
so intense that cases of fainting are frequent 
The thermometer often upwards of 90°. 

6.— As the school is not self-supporting at pre- 
sent, no steps have been taken to increase the 
accommodation. 


7.—No. 

8.—£.65. 

9.—John Laird, Esq., M.P. 
11 —No. 


12.—No; but there is a free library in the 
town supported by rates. 

13, 14.—No; very desirable indeed. 

15, 16.--No. 

17.—The funds will not admit of it. 

18.—To the extent of 107. on account of na- 
tional medallion. 

19.—No. 

20.—There is great difficulty in getting loans 
of anything from the Department ; hitherto, I 
have asked for the loan of examples only. 

21.—A few examples and diagrams. 

22.—No. 

23.—The Department has lent not more than 
12 volumes; the committee has not been able to 
purchase any. 

24.—Seven volumes. 

25.—J. Bentley; Ist, 4th, 6th, and 6thb. 

26.—-The time was so broken up by being sent 
out that I cannot state correctly. 

27.—I think it was 3717. 10s. 

28 —1862, 2d class return ticket. 

29.—21 hours’ actual teaching. 

30.—Not a single day. 

31.—A record was kept for a time, which shows 
that the master gave about double the time to his 
school to that required by the Department. 

32.—Summer vacation commences on the 24th 
of June, and ends on the 15th of August. Holi- 
days: Christmas week, Ash Wednesda}, Good 
Friday, Easter week, and the Queen’s birthday. 

33.—£.176 11s. 10d. 

34,—Evening class, seven to nine; fee per 
month, 3s. Elementary morning class, 9.30 to 
11.30, 6s. Special morning class, 11.30 to 1.30, 
10s. 6d. Ladies private class, 11 to one, per 
muxth, 21s. 

35.—Two pupil teachers for 1863; two local 
scholars for 1864. 

36.—£.202 1ls.; master’s share, gths, 126/. 
11s. 10d. ; committee’s share, §ths, 751. 19s. 2d. 

37.—The following are the rules :— 


Ist. Each student. on admission, to have his 
masse and address entered in a register by the 
master. 

2d. No student to be admitted to the evening 
classes under 12 years of age. 

3d. Every student to provide such drawing 
materials as are required to be used in_ the 
school. 

4th. No student will be allowed to compete for 


prizes or awards if his attendance has heey 
ported by the master as irregular, nor until 3 
student has been registered on the beekee 
three months previous to the prizes }, - 
awarded. “thg 

5th. Students, for the first three months to} 
considered on trial, in order that those stude : 
who do not make satisfactory progress be not a 
mitted to remain beyond that period. . 

6th. No student, without permission, to leaye 4} 
school before the time appointed. : 

7th. The students are required to conduct then, 
selves with order, quietness, and regularity ‘ind 
to sit down immediately in their proper Places 
on coming into the school. No talking to be per. 
mitted, nor unnecessary moving about. 

8th. No male student shall, under any pretence 
whatever, open, or pass through, any of the door 
on the eastern staircase ; such staircase being for 
the exclusive use of female students. 

9th. Each student, before leaving the school, wi] 
be required to remove the copy and drawing 
board to the place assigned to them. No student 
to handle or misplace any of the casts, or othe 
examples; and any student, who in any way ip 
jures the property of the school, to be held respon 
sible, and to pay for the damage. 

10th. Any student guilty of improper conduct 
shall be liable to be suspended by the master, an 
to be dismissed from the school if the committee 
so determine. 

11th. Allstudents to adopt the course and system 
of studies which the master shall prescribe. This 
rule is rendered the more imperative, from the 
fact that otherwise students will be ineligible fo 
the scholarships given by Government, as well a 
other rewards contemplated by the Department 
of Science and Art, and the local committee. 

12th. There will be periodical examinations ot 
the productions of the students, by the managing 
committee ; no work executed in this school can 
therefore, be removed until after such examina 
tion. All drawings, when finished and approve 
of, must be delivered to the master, who will be 
responsible for their safety, and return them ti 
the owners after the examination. 

13th. No book, pamphlet, examples, or othe 
article belonging to the school, shall, under any 
pretence whatever, be borrowed or taken away 
without the special consent of the master; suc 
article to be recorded in a book kept for tha 
purpose. 


38.—180. . 

39, 40, 41.—No register of attendance ha 
hitherto been kept, the master finding it quite a 
much as he can attend to, to look after the st 
dents present. The average attendance the 
evening class is, however, about 80, and in ti 
day classes 27. 

42,—i,050. 

43.—46. 

44,—Several students are admitted free by the 
master, who has selected them from the childrel 
attending poor schools, unable to pay the fees. 

45.—None used. 

46.—See 37. ; 

47.—About 1,000 works, chiefly in stag 
2, and 3. : 

48,— Deviations are made in the evening class 
were the above more persisted in with the @ 
students, the school would be empty. F 
49,—LandscaP 


_Landscapes, flowers, &c. are mostly used 
_ ie day Classes, as we find them more attrac- 
#”. and as we look to the students attending the 
. slasses to mainly support the school, we must, 
MT ther the master must, pander to their wishes, 
sherwise we would not live. 


59,—None. 
51, 52.—No. 


33, Scholarships would act as a very great 
jaulus to the students. 
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1,500 people. 

58.— None. 

60.*—135 papers passed, and 48 prizes given. 

61.—170 papers passed, 76 at the mark “good,” 
and 92 at the mark “excellent,” for which 48 prizes 
have been given, 

62.—77 Department local medals. 

63.—Two honourable mentions, national com- 
petition. 

64.—One national medallion. 


57.—January 1863, three days; visited by App. No. 16. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


|. Birmingham School of Art. 

9—Not a separate building; a floor of the 
Vidland Institute, devoted to literary and scien- 
{fic USES. 

3—Six at present; two additional  con- 
dructing. 

4,—Barely 200 at one time; half that number 
if females. 

5,—The accommodation is satisfactory in none 
of these respects, 

6.—Steps have been taken to provide the two 
ylditional rooms’referred to above (No. 3). 

1—No. 

§,—- None. 

9—To the Council of the Midland Institute 
for the time being. 

10, 11, 12.—None. 

13.—No. 

14.—No museum is attached to the school, but 
it possesses many objects of art. Perhaps it 
yould be desirable, but a public Art Museum in 
the town would be better. 

15—No measures have been taken to form a 
cdllection. 

16.—Objects of Art have been presented from 
tme to time by the Department, and some few 
by private individuals. 

17.—No. 

18.—Books and objects of Art have been 
awarded to the School to the presumed value of 
101. for each national medallion taken by students. 

19.— Yes. 

20.—Occasionally. 

21.—Sample standard casts and other examples 
have been occasionally presented, and a parcel of 
uiscellaneous examples, some obsolete, has been 
quite recently received. 

22,—Yes; a very good reference library. 

23.—No books have been added by the com- 
mittee except the Art Journal, Builder, Scientific 
Amerigan, and Exhibition Record. 

24,—None. 

25—D. W. Raimbach, 1 certificate; Wm. 
Wallis, 0; Edward Blizard, 1, 64,66; C. H. 
Whitaker, iW: el 

26.~D. Raimbach, 6 months; W. Wallis, 
lever; KE. Blizard, 4 years; C. H. Whitaker, 2 
Years (?) 

27.—D. Raimbach, 391.; W. Wallis, 0; E. 
Blizard, no account; C. H. Whitaker, no ac- 
“unt. (Refer to Department G. A.) 
eae Masters :—London in 1854, 1855, 1856, 
357, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861(?) 1862; Man- 
"ester (?) Paris in 1855 and 1863. 

Students :—Manchester(?) Paris, 1855. 


29.—Head master, 24 in class, about 12 in 
other duties; Second Master, 20 in central school, 
6 in outside school; Elementary Master, 22 in 
central school, 6 in outside school; Modelling 
Master, 6 in central school. 

30.—-Head master, 4 days in August, private 
affairs ; 4 days in November, Department affairs. 

Second Master, from 9 November to 31 De- 
bember, from illness. 

31.—Yes. 

32.—Christmas week, Easter week, Mid- 
summer Day to 15 August. 


33.—Presuming that income as Art Master is 
meant, Head Master, 315/.; Second, 1771.; 
Elementary, 120 7.; Modelling Master to 30 
September, 160 2.; temporary Modelling Master 
from 1 October to 31 December, 107. 10 s. 


34.-—Five public classes; no private. Ladies’ 
class, 11 to 1, Monday and Wednesday, 1 7. per 
half-year. Female class, 4.30 to 6.30, Monday 
and Wednesday, 10s. per half-year. Afternoon 
male class, 2.30 to 6.30, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, 157. per half-year. Evening class A., 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 7.30 to 9.30, 
10s. per half-year. Evening class B., Tuesday 
and ‘Thursday, 7.30 to 9.30, 10s. per half-year. 

35.—Three pupil-teachers. 

36.—£. 605 13s.; 3-tenths to committee, 
7-tenths to masters. 

37.—No rules. 

38.—923, of whom 169 were females. 

39.—In round numbers, 24 years nearly. 


40.—Male students:—The school year is 
divided into 2 sessions; 387 have attended 2 
sessions ; 359 have attended 1 session only. 

41.—Female students:—93 have attended 
both sessions; 76 have attended one session only. 

42.—691, exclusive of classes in poor schools, 
superintended only. 

43.—131, exclusive of children whose teaching 
is superintended. 

44.—None are exempted. The fees of prize 
students are paid by the Department. 

45.—No form used. 

46.—No rules used. 

47.—The number of works is not recorded nor 
the number of stages to which they belong. 

48.—No deviations are made from the school 
course. 

49.—No examples are used but those autho- 
rised by the Department, except a few French 
and German lithographs in the female classes. 
The reason is that the female classes take little 
interest in ornamental study. 

50.—No 
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* The School commenced operations the 10th June 1861, since which we have had three examinations heid by the 
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pied by the Mechanics’ Institute. 
floor is rented by a broker for the stowage of 


50.—~No facilities are given, but the committee 


App. No. 16. give prizes for outdoor studies of plants. 


51.—The casts are not labelled, but were in- 


ventoried in 1857. 


52.—Yes. 
53.—No. Most certainly, if liberally endowed, 


no student possessing the requisite qualifications 
would accept the national scholarships of the « 


Department. 
54.—None. 
55.—None in 1863. 
56.—No. 


57.—One in February, visited by 1,212 persons. 
58.—£. 45, including 15 J. given by the late Sir 
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F. Scott, and 10 2. given by Messrs. Midd], 
and Ingram; 24 students were the recipients.” 
59.—Designs, four prizes, viz., 10 /., 5 i 
51, and school ordinary work. 951, 

60.—648. 

61.—399. 

62.—246 medals, 190 awards. 

63.—47 honourable mentions. 

64.—25 (27 awards), and five national hop, 
able mentions.” oe 

Answers 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, by the Secretary 


D. Wilkie Rainbach, 


18 May 1864. Head Master. 


BOLTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Bolton School of Art. 

2—No; Church Educational Institute. 
3.—Three. 

4.—80. 

5.—Sufficient space; arrangement good; light 


by day, warming, and ventilation unsatisfactory. 


6.—No steps yet taken to remedy these 


defects. 


7.—Received no aid from State. 
8.—No rent paid. 

9.— Trustees. 

10.—Bank debt of about 800 /. 
11, 12.—No. 


13.—Yes. 

14, 15.—No. 

16.—Yes; by the Department. 
17.— No. 


18.—Yes; electrotypes; photographs, and books. 
19.—No. 
20.—A few watercolour drawings, and Mul- 


ready’s studies. 


21.—Gruner’s examples of Ornamental Art in 


1863. 
22; 23.—No. 
24.— None. 


25.—James William Walker, 1, 2, 6a. 
26.—10 months. 

27.—£. 1 per week. 

28.—Paris, in 1855; London, 1857, 1858, 


1859, 1860, 1861, 1862. 


29.—20 hours. 

30.—Six days, through sickness. 

31.—None. y 

32.—One week at Easter, Ist July to second 


Monday in August, and two weeks at Christmas. 


33.—£. 133. TI's. 6d. 
34,—Ladies’ morning class, 11 to 1, Tuesday 
and Thursday; fee, 7s. per month. 
Male morning class, 11 to 1, Tuesday and 
Thursday ; fee, 7s. per month. 
Male morning class, 9 to 11, Tuesday and 
Thursday ; fee, 3s. 6d. per month, 
Ladies’ afternoon class, 5 to 7, Tuesday 
and Thursday ; fee, 1 s. 10d. per month. 


Artizans’ evening class, 7.30 to 9.30, Mon, 
day, Tuesday, and Thursday; fo, 
1s. 10d. per month. 

35.—None 
36.—Central school, 1112. 7 s. 6 d.5 two-third 
to master. 

Parochial schools, 7 2. 10s. ; three-third, 
to masters. 

37.—None. 

38.—Male, 74; female, 36. 

39.—General attendance good; can give par. 
ticulars of each student, if required. 

40.—Male students :—January to April, 49, 
April to July, 58; July to September, 64, 
September to December, 57. 

41.—Female students :—January to April, 29. 
April to July, 31; July to September, 29 ; Sep. 
tember to December, 27. 


42,—650. 
43.—36. 
44,—No. 


45, 46.—None used. 

47,.—No register kept. 

48,—No deviations 
course. 

49,—Only those used as are supplied by the 
Department. 

50.—None. 

51.—The casts labelled, but no inventory kept, 

52.—No. 

53.—No.—Yes, but would have a difficulty in 
finding students to accept them under present 
conditions. 

54, 55.— None. 

56.—Not in 1863. 

57,—Local exhibition in December; about 
1,500 attended. 

58.—No local prizes. 


from , the Department 


60.—102. | id 
61.—139. | 
62,—90. 

63.—20. 

64.—F ive. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Boston School of Art. 
2.—No; it is held in the room formerly occu- 
The ground- 


furniture. 
3.—One. 
4.—60. 
§.—Fair. 


7.—Not aided by grant. 

8.—127. 10s., the landlord paying all 1 
and taxes. 

9.—Mr. B. A. Hildred, Market-place, Bos™ 

10.—Do not know of any. 

11, 12.—No. 

13.—No. Yes. 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19.—No. 


20. Ye 


90.—X 8 ; three watercolour drawings during 


be . 
lp 1, Examples and objects presented by the 
Department ore 

ct,1861  ~- Cast of Thistle Leaf. 


4 Tot 1862 - Catalogue of Library. 


June ye Ditto Italian Sculpture. 
ee », ~ Davidson’s Elementary Drawing. 
i - Hale’s ditto ditto 
Aug. » 7 Catalogue of Paintings, Drawings, &c. avail- 
pane able for circulation. 
- cay Smith’s Diagrams for Black Board. 
: » 7 Bradley’s Elements of Geometrical Drawing 
sii Plates I, and II. ‘ 
Dec. Catalogues: Art Library—International Exhi- 
“ bition—Fine Arts International Exhibition. 
gApril 1863 - De La Rue’s Freehand Drawing, Oblong. 
April » 7 Bennedy’s 1st Grade Geometry. 
Jue » - _ Ditto — ditto Freehand. 
9g April 1864 - Physiological Diagrams - - 1 set. 
Archer’s Botanical Diagrams - 8 plates. 
Henfrey’s ” ” : Bow 
Group of Vases’ = - - Ah Diwwgs 
Axminster Carpet - ~ a 
Persian Ornament - - i Ds 
Indian Arms - - - mB ee 
Drawing useful to all - - Me ls 
Garner’s Ornamental Art. - 
Coloured Ornament (Robiuson) - Book. 
Principles of Decorative Art - - Book. 
Engineer’s Drawing - - = 2 plates, 
(Old) Simpson’s Elementary Drawing - 12 ,, 
Ditto ditto Mounted 12 ,, 
(Old) Ditto Coloured Diagram ee 
Society of Arts Outlines a}, robe Gene. 
Shaded Ornament - - SH ah 
Architectural Plates = - - - 3 sets. 


Box of Models. 
Cone, Cube, Prism, Cylinder. | 


22.—No. 

24.—Nine volumes. 
25,—Mr. Vernon Howard. 
1,6 a. 
26,—First attended the School of Design at 
Somerset House, in 1851; became a free student, 
md ultimately entered the Training Class at 
Marlborough House; removed to Kensington, 
md remained there until appointed to Boston 
School in 1861. 

27.—First placed on the list at 5s. per week 
ai 1856, and raised gradually to 30s. per 
week. 
28.—Master visited London once at the expense 
Department, in 1862. No student has.’ 
29.—Twenty-three. 
30.—Has not been absent. 
31—Only by the registers kept by him of 
students’ attendance. 

32.—Two weeks at Christmas, one week at 
aster, and six weeks commencing in June. 
33,—£, 199 

34.—Five. Female class, Monday and Thursday 
mornings, from eleven to one, at 7s. 6d. per 
month, or 12. 119.-6d. per session of five months. 
neral class, Monday and Thursday afternoons, 
Hom half-past two to half-past four, at 5s. per 
ponth, or 1d 1s. per session. Artizan class, 
londay, Tuesday, and Thursday evenings, from 
ven to nine, at 2s. per month, or 7s. 6d. per 
“sion. ‘Teachers’ class on Saturday mornings, 
“eleven to one, at 5s., and 2s. 6s. per ses- 
i. Grammar school class, private,” from nine 


eleven on Saturday. 
ee 


Certificates, 1, 


Subject 
se School 


tary 1863 wi 

Prize’ in fed be, that children who are onl 
larked “Dp 
tize, 


0.53, 
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35.—One, conditionally, since last examination 
in February 1864, provided the works required 
by the New Code be sent to Kensington before 
the midsummer vacation. 

36.—£.197 4s. 6d., viz.: Central Sckool, 
138 /. 2s.; the master receiving three-fourths of 
this sum, and all of the following ; Grammar 
school, 347. 2s. 6d., and five public schools, 252. 

37.—No printed rules; it is expected that 
students will themselves see the necessity of 
punctual attendance. 

38.—140. 

39.—F or session ending December1863 :—Morn- 
ing class, 224; afternoon class, 302; evening class, 
333; teachers’ class, 12. The foregoing is only 
for the second half-year. 

40.—Male students :—32 for 10 months; two 
for eight months; one for six months; 33 for five 
months; one for three months; two for two 
months ; three for one month. 

41.—Female students :—29 for 10 months; one 
for eight months; one for seven months; two 
for six months; 22 for five months; three for 
three months; seven for two months; one for one 
month. 

42.—313. For 1862 the number was 653. The 
decrease is occasioned by the application of the 
** Revised:-Code,” there being scarcely any induce- 
ment for teachers of poor schools to devote time 
for teaching drawing. The number is still likely 
to decrease. 

43.—T hirty-nine. 

44,—No. 

45.— None. 

46.—None, the master being always in the 
room. 

47.—Not known. 

48.—None. 

49.—A few landscape copies for the ladies’ 
class. 

50.—Plants are sent to the school every week 
during summer months. 

51, 52.—Yes. 


53.—No. 
54, 55.— None. 
56.—No. 


57.—13th June 1862, visited by 303 persons ; 
evening of 17th April, and whole day of 18th 
April 1863, visited by 415 persons; evening of 
11th March, and whole day of 12th March 1864, 
visited by 751 persons. : : 

58.—None. 

60.—Fourteen in 1862, six in 1863, and 53 in 
1864.* 

61.—Four in 1862, eight in 1863, and nine 
in 1864; and also twé half prizes, according to 
new regulations. ; ; 

62.—LHight in 1862, seven in 1863, and 11 in 
1864. 

63.—One in 1863, and four in 1864. 

64.—Not any to present time, 21st May 1864. 


Wm. Gane, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Mia’ the Minute of 6th J anuary 1863, the following has recently been added :—“ In order, therefore, not to leave the 
hp ren of other schools without any record of their success, and as an encouragement to the children of poor schools 
doi Obtained the mark ‘ Pass,’ in any exercise (which will prevent their being examined again in that grade 
their Lordships have directed that certificate cards’ specially designed for the purpose, shall be sent to 
f Art, in order that they may be issued by the Local Committee to those children who have been success- 
The effect to the above addition to the Minute of 6th 
assed or marked “ Pass ” will not, even at any future time, obtain 
grade, though they obtain the mark “ Excellent ;” whilst under the old regulations, if a child were 
ass,” he could again the next year take the same paper, and try for the mark “ Excellent,” and receive a 

All st mulation, I consider, by the above is withdrawn. 


3E4 
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BRIDGNORTH SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Bridgnorth School of Art. 
29.—Part of the New Market buildings, which 
are not used. The school-room is connected with 
a large hall used for lectures, &c. 
3.—One room. 
4.—Thirty at one time. 
5.—Sufficient for our purpose. 
7.—No. 
8.—101. 
9,—Built by a company, insolvent, and now 
held by the mortgagee, J. H. Cooper, Esq. 
11.—The Literary and Scientific Institution 
established the school, and is liable to pay any 
deficiency in the funds of the school, generally. 
72.—No. 
13.—No; there is scarcely scope for a museum. 
14.—There is only a collection of the Depart- 
ment’s casts. 
15, 16, 17, 18.—None. 
19.—The travelling museum was lent in 
October 1860; there was no profit, no loss. 
20.—No; there has appeared no reason to 
apply for articles. 
25, —There are some 10 or 12 books, presented 
by the Department. 
23.—No books have been lent, and none have 
been added by the committee. 
24.— None. ‘ 
25.—Mr. Henry Woolner, of the Coalbrook- 
dale School. 
26, 27.—See Coalbrookdale Returns. 
28.— None. 
29.—Six hours. 
30.—None. 
31.—Yes. 
32 —Hight weeks; five in July, and three at 
Christmas. | 
33.— See Coalbrookdale Returns. 


BRIGHTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Brighton School of Art. 


2.—No; a part of the Pavilion. 
3.—One. 
4.—60. 


5.— Not very. 
6.—Nothing has been done. 
7.—Not aided. 


§.—-26 V. 
9,—The Town Council, in trust for the m- 
habitants. 


11, 12, 13.—No. 

14.—No; it is most desirable that there should 
be one. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19.—No. 

20.—A few watercolour drawings. 

22.—No. 

24,— None. 

25.—John White, 1 and 6 a. 

26.—Two years and six months. 

27.—104 l. 

28.—The master visited London in 189 , when 
Queen opened the Museum. 

29.—42. 

30—Only a few days ; in consequence of illness. 

31.—No. 

32.—Christmas, 13 days; midsummer, seven 


weeks. 


and 15s.—2. Afternoon class, for chil 
National and British schools: no fees, —3 
ing class, from six to nine; 3s. and 4s, 


school must have been open. 


through the whole year. 


who left us at Easter.* 


| modelling, architectural and mechanical drawily 


34.—1. Morning class, 10 to 1 o’clock; 19, 6 


drey 0 
» Even 


35, 37.—None. 
38.—LHighteen males; 16 females. 
39.—The marks were not made each day th 


40.—Male students :—Nearly all atteng, 


41.—Female students :— Ditto. 
42.—245 were reported by the late maste, 


43,.—Twenty-six. 

44,—One pupil-teacher at half-price. 

45.—None. Students are only registered jy 
book. 

46.—None. 

47,—Cannot, the master being gone. 

48, 49.—None. 

50.—The master occasionally taking studen;, 
out to the country to sketch. 

51.—I fear not. 

52.—The books are labelled. 


53.—No. 
54, 55.—None. 
56.—No. 


57.—None since November 1861. 
58.—None. 

59.—One second-grade prize; five medals, 
61.—One. 


62.—Five. 
63.—One. 
64.—None. 


*The master has removed to Walsall, and som 
particulars cannot be ascertained. 


33.—About 200 /. 

34,—The instruction is of three kinds :— 

I. Elementary, including practical geomet 
linear perspective, freehand drawing and shadin) 
model drawing, figure from the flat, aud el 
mentary colour. 

II. Advanced, including drawing the figu 
from the cast, painting, ornament, still-life, lant 
scape, &c. . 

III. Special or technical, as elementary desigy 


Morning Classes: 
A. For Gentlemen: Mondays and Friday 


from 10.30 to 11.30. 
B. For Ladies: Mondays and Fridays, io 


12 to l. ; 
Fees: per month, 10s.; per Session, 21,28 


| per year, 4 /. Entrance fee, 6 s. 


Evening Classes: 

©. For Artizans, &c.: Mondays, Wednestiy 
and Fridays, from 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m 
Fees, per month, 25.3; per session, °* 
per year, 15s. Entrance tee, 1s. pi 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


forning Classes: Thursdays, from 7 to 9 p.m. ; 
uh the privilege of admission to the school for 
a parpoes of study during the holding of classes 
4 
sas per month, 7s.; per session, 1 J. 88.3 
-year, 21. 15s. Entrance fee, 4 s, 
re For schoolmasters and male pupil teachers: 
Mondays, from 6 to 7 p.m. 
F. For schoolmistresses and female pupil 
gachers: Fridays, from 6 to 7 p.m. 
Fees : Schoolmasters and mistresses, 10 s, per 
jum; pupil teachers, 2 s. 6 d. per annum, 
'G. For females employed during the day: 
Tuesdays, from 7 .30 to 9.30 p.m. 
Fees: per Session, 6s.; per year 10s. 
35,—One. 


. 


Fy stk d. 

36.—Committee for expense - 5713 6 
. Head master - - - 68 14,,+ 
LOTALG il £0126 - 7. 6 


37—The attendance is registered. 
38,.—164. 
39,—Seven months. 


42,—800 ; many of them being in Chichester 

and other places at a distance could not attend. 
3,—85. 

ae ; when nominated by subscribers; 

45 and 46.—The school is open for private study : 

For Female students only: Wednesdays, from 
l0to4, when students belonging to any of the 
classes will be admitted free of charge. Persons 
engaged in teaching, on producing a recommen- 
ation from their employers or any member of 
the committee, will also be admitted free. 

Parties or single students and others, desirous 
ofusing the school for private study, on any Tues- 
ay, Thursday, or Saturday, from 10 to 4, may 
lo so by due notice, and payment of the curator’s 
fee for attending (1 s. 6 d. for the day). 

Classes may be formed at other times should a 
aufficient number of persons signify their wish to 
on, 
| Additional elasses will be formed whenever it 
nay become expedient to have separate classes 
or elementary and advanced or technical instruc- 
ton, No person can join an advanced class until 
proofs of qualification have been submitted to and 
‘pproved by the master. 


.—Bristol School of Art. 

2—No, The basement and the upper floor 
te the property of the Bristol Fine Arts 
vcademy. The middle floor belongs to the 
Bristol School of Art, at a nominal rent. 
Seven, inclusive of library and office. 
4—Estimated at 109. 
—The Government inspector states that the 
Hooms are among the very best in the kingdom. 
‘y were specially designed for the duties of the 
“tool, to which they are now devoted. » The 
‘ad master, however, objects that the lighting 
‘Unsuited to working from the round. 

~4ncreased accommodation has recently been 
piled hy the committee for. the, modelling 
8, 


(Phe premises, were erected by local _con- 
| O53, or 


% 


ON SCHOOLS OF ART. 


p, For otaer persons not able to attend the 


BRISTOL SCHOOL OF ART. 


> B19 


The formation of classes must always be de- 
pendent on a sufficient number of students 
(generally 12) being prepared to join. 

All fees must be paid in advance, at the school. 
The entrance fee will be remitted in all cases in 
which the fees for one session or upwards are paid 
at one time, 

The Government Science and Art Department 
awards art pupil teacherships of the value of 20. 
a year, and free scholarships to highly deserving 
students in these schools; also medallions, medals, 
and money and other prizes to the best works in 
the annual local and national competitions. 

A register will be kept of attendance. It will 
be open for inspection. 

To insure the good order and general well- 
being of the school, the committee reserve to 
themselves the right of expelling any student for 
misconduct (in which case the student will for- 
feit all fees paid); also of at any time refusing 
admission to or withdrawing it from any student 
on returning a proportionate part of the fees (if 
any ) paid for the current session or other period. 

The school is provided with a great variety of 
examples and copies, modeis of ornaments, casts 
from the antique, &c., as well as with an extensive 
series of drawings, paintings, and models illus- 
trating the stages of inspection in schools of art. 
The school is open to the public for inspection, 
free of charge, on every Saturday during. the 
session, from 3 to 5 in the afternoon, and from 
8 to 9 in the evening, Donations and subserip- 
tions in aid of the funds are received at all the 
local banks, and by any of the committee or 
officers of the institution. 


47.—No account kept. 

48, 49.—None. 

50.—Not any. 

51.—Inventoried, not labelled. 

52.—Yes. 

53.—No scholarships. Yes, it is desirable. 
54.—None. 
55.—George Sharp. 

56.—No. 


57.—On Saturday afternoon; no account kept. 
58.—None. 


60.—248., 

61.—67. 

62.—53. ° 
63.—Seven. 

64.-—None. 


tributions raised upon shares, without the aid of 
any Parliamentary grant. i 

8.—No rent is paid save in a nominal form of 
a peppercorn, or of 5s. 

9.—To 57. shareholders. 

10.—There is a debt of 700 7. 

11.—No. 

12.—No. 

13.—Space has been set apart. _ 

14.—Yes, there is a small collection. 

15.—Objects have been presented to the school 
by various persons, and purchases have been 
made at a recent sale of a private collection for 
the augmentation of the Museum. vay 

16.—Yes; see answer to last question. The 
Department. has made donations on account of 
medals awarded to the school. . cL: 

17.—No. 
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17.—No., 
18.—Yes. 


19.—The “ Travelling Museum” has not been 
sent, but a large and special lean from the 
General South Kensington Museum was made, 
which excited great interest in Bristol and the 
neighbourhood. ‘The expenses were heavy, and 
the proceeds proved inadequate to meet the outlay. 

20.—The classes having been hitherto pro- 
vided with objects for study, have not needed 
contributions from the National Art Museum. 
The advantages however offered by the Depart- 
ment are fully recognised, and will, it is intended, 
be turned to good account in the future. 

21.—Eleven electrotypes, eight pieces of pot- 
tery. Waring’s illustrations of Italian Archi- 
tecture, shells, and stuffed birds, and miscellaneous 
examples for the general use of the school. 

22.—The Bristol school has a small library, 
which is augmented from time to time. The 
head master has placed at the disposal of the 
Committee his collection of books. 

23.—The committee has hitherto not availed 
itself of the advantages offered by the Govern- 
ment. The loan of books however shall be 
solicited in future. 

24.—None. See answer to last question. 

25,.—J. A. Hammersley, a master under the 
old schools of design, and therefore without cer- 
tificate. A. Nichols, second master, holds 1, 2, 
4, 5 and 6 certificates. 

26.—Second master about seven years. 

27.—Second master, while in the traiming 
school received about 200 /. as a total. 

28.—Head master has visited London on 
several occasions, but no dates are accessible. 
The second master has only received his appoint- 
ment. 

29.— Nineteen and a-half. 

30.—The head master much through severe 
indisposition, since June 1863; with this ex- 
ception the attendance of each master has been 
good. 

31.— No. 

32.—From a month to six weeks at Mid- 
summer; two weeks at Christmas, and three 
days at Easter. 

33.—The head master states that he is unable 
to estimate his total income. The second master’s 
inconfe was about 607. 

34.—The courses of instruction pursued in this 
school are as follow : 

Elementary: including practical geometry, 
linear perspective, free-hand drawing and shading, 
model drawing, figure and elementary colour from 
flat examples. 

Advanced: including drawing the figure and 
ornament from casts; painting the figure, orna- 
ment, flowers, still life, and landscape; also, 
artistic anatomy, elementary design, modelling, 
civil and naval architecture, and mechanical and 


‘military drawing. 


Explanatory lectures are delivered during the 
winter. 

Students paying 6d. per month may have the 
use of either circulating or reference libraries. 
Subscribers paying one guinea per annum may 
consult the libraries, and make sketches or 
tracings of valuable examples. A room is set 
apart for this purpose. 

Public and private schools are attended and 
instructed by the head master or the assistants on 
terms which may be ascertained by application at 
the school, or from the honorary secretaries. Such 
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schools are considered as associated with 
central school, and their pupils are eligible 
compete for the prizes and other rewards 
by the Department of Science and Art. 

Parochial schools are instructed in the 
tary course at the rate of 57. per annum foy , 
hour’s lesson a week, or 40 lessons during th, 
year. 4 

All property of the students must be ¢] 
within six months after leaving the school, 

Special classes for amateurs for painting th 
figure, landscape, and flowers from original 
examples, and from nature, on Tuesdays. ang 
Thursdays, from 11 until 1 o’clock. 


Offered 


aimed 


TERMS: 


Elementary classes, 12s. per month; 26, 
per quarter of 10 weeks. 
Advanced classes, 18 s. per month; 40; 
per quarter of 10 weeks. ; 
Entrance fee, 5 s. 

Day classes for general students, on Monda § 
and Fridays, from 11 to 1 o’clock ; Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 2 to 4 o’clock. | ‘ 

Elementary classes, 6s. per month; 15, 
per quarter of 10 weeks. 

Advanced classes, 9s. per month; 21,5. 
per quarter of 10 weeks. 

Entrance fee, 5s. 

Evening classes for artizans and others, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 7 to 
9.30 o’clock. 

Elementary and advanced classes, to 
artizans, 2 s. per month. 

Elementary classes, to tradesmen and 
others, 3 s. per month. 

Advanced classes, ditto, 4s. per month, 

Entrance fee, 2 s. 

Evening class for ladies, on Mondays, Wednes- 

days, and Fridays, from 7 to 9 o’clock. 
Elementary classes, 2s. per month. 
Advanced classes, 3 s. per month. 
Entrance fee, 2 s. 

Class for masters, mistresses, and pupil teachers 
of public schools, on Mondays and Fridays, from 
7 to 9 o’clock. 

Masters and mistresses, 1 s. per month. 
Entrance fee, 2 s. 

Pupil teachers, 6 d. 

Entrance fee, 1 s. 


Monthly students may enter at any time, on 
payment of the aliquot proportion of fees from 
the day of entry to the commencement of the 
next month. Quarterly pupils commence at any 
time, 10 weeks completing the quarter. 

Except in cases of illness or removal from the 
neighbourhood, entrance fees are re-imposed if 
the student is absent from the school for 9x 
months, This rule is adopted to prevent any 
irregularity of attendance. All students are 
considered as registered in the books, unless 
notice has been given of an intention to withdraw. 

The Council on Education appoint, upon & 
amination, prize students, who receive gratuitous 
instruction ; also Art pupil teachers, who rece!v’ 
free instruction, and the payment. of 20/. p@ 
annum. Medallions, prizes, and certificates ° 
merit are also among the advantages offered »Y 
the school. Bi 

N.B.—Al\l fees to be paid in advance within 
the first four days of the month or quarter. 


35.—Two pupil teachers. No local scholar” 
have hitherto been appointed, that is, up to May 
26, 1864. 
go—™ 


36,- Lhe total number of fees has been 
spol, 58 4d., one-half of which is retained by 
ihe Bristol Committee to cover expenses, Three- 
onths are paid to the head master, and two- 
vite to the second master. 
4 37,—No special rules. 
33,—The students in the central school alone 
20 entered on the books; these amounted to 285, 
39,—The head master estimates about eight 


gonths. “s- . . . . 
40, 41.—It is almost impossible to make this 
{urn. 

19,1870. 


43,—51 certificates and prizes. 

44,—No; but two pupils are nominated by 
jareholders and pay half fees. 
~ 45—Form used for the admission of students: 


Monthly. | 
Bristo~t Scuoon or Art. 


186 
Name 
ae C.L. | R.L.| Material. | E. F. | £. 8s d.| Total. 


E*) Bo eae 
| 
| 


NE BE Ne a 
June - | 


| 
rm | te | me | ee | ee | 


= 
=F 
q) Teas 
=e 


—_—————— 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

; 
Sept. - | 
ae 

| ieee es 


J. Hammersley, Head Master. 


= 
—7 
=a . 
' 1 


Similar forms are used for quarterly and quar- 
terly special admissions, 
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46.—See No. 34. 


47.—The head master states that the drawings, 
except those executed for competition, are given 
to the students as soon as finished, and therefore 


there is no means of making this return. 


used. 


49.—As above; aiso lithographs, ‘*msdels clas- 
sique,” published in Paris, being elementary 
stated by the 
that the autho- 
rised examples do not contain all that the pupils 


studies of heads. The reason 
master for using these studies is 


require. 


50.—Plants in pots and cut flowers are lent or 


given to the school. 
51, 52.—Yes, 
53.—There are none. 
54, 55.—None. | 
56.—No. 
57.—One exhibition in 
1864, at the last of which 
during the few days it was held, 
58.—Six guineas 
prizes to five students, 


59.—Outline of flowers from nature, 
of flowers from nature, 


from the cast, and study of historic ornament. 


60.—476. 

61.—164., 

62,—121. 

63.— No information. 
64.—Three. 


J. Beavington Atkinson, 


Hon. Secretary. 


Bristol School of Art, Queen’s-road, 
26 May, 1864. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL OF ART. 


1—Bromsgrove School of Art. 
2—It is not. The major part is used by the 
literary and Scientific Institution. 
3.—One. . 
a bout 25 may be accommodated at one 
Sl Ing, 
5—Yes, 
i.~No grant, 
8—£. 10, 
)—Literary and Scientific Institution. 
’ 2.,—No. 
'3.—A small space. 
*~es; very desirable. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19,—No. 
“0.—Framed photographs were lent on one 
“casion for an exhibition. 
usts, pilasters, 


~_ 


ornaments in plaster ; 


lithographs, books, and a good collection of ex- 
Dles in outline. 
“2.— A small library ehiefly obtained from the 
partment for Local Medals.’ 
, 


53 3 F 2 


23.—None have been lent by the Board of 


Trade. 
24.—None. 


25.—Mr. W. P. Bowen, who is also master of 


the Stourbridge School of Art; first and second 
grade certificates. 

26.—Six months. 

27.—About 25/. during the six months at 
Training School. 

28.—One in 1862, to London. 


29.—7% hours. The instruction given in the 
school being but one clear day in the week; 


students have the privilege of attending other 


days under certain regulations. 

30.—None. 

31.—No. ; 

32.—One week at Easter; six weeks at Mid- 
summer, and two at Christmas. 

33,—Only one master; total income, 61 J. 
28. 5d. 

34.—Four 
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48.—Those stages in which landscapes are 


1863, and one in April 
the room was crowded 


have been awarded as extra 


painting 
chalk drawing of the 
figure from the cast, chalk drawing of ornament 
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34.—Four classes; two public and two private ; 
one public class for artisans and others, 
meet at 5.30 p.m.; leaves at 7 p.m. ; 
fees, 2 s. 6d. per quarter. 

One public class for artizans meet at 
7.30 p.m.; leaves at 9 p.m.; fee, 2s. 6d. 
quarter. 

One private class for ladies, from 11 a.m. 
till 1;+ fees, 10s., and 7s. 6d. per 
quarter. 

One private class for gentlemen from 
2p.m. till 4 p.m.; fees, 10s. per quarter. 


App. No. 16. 


35.—None. 
36.—£.890 lls. 
7 
Paid to the master ~ 61 
Rent - . . - 10 
Prizes - . ~ - 3 
Stationery and New books 3 
Sundries - - wna 4 
Balance on hand - » & #£ 
37.—No rules. Prizes are given for regular 
attendance. 
38.—78., 
39.—213 days. 


40.—Male students :— 
2 attended 4 months. attended 9 months. 
3 3 3 <b 393 
2 3 33 
4 33 
19 s 10 ” : = 
41.—Female students :— 
9 attended 10 months. | 3 attended 3 months. 
3 oo) 5 ” 1 3 2 ” 
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42.—160. 

43.—16. 

44,.—No. 

45,.—None. 

46.— We have no printed rules. 
47.—Not being aware of the necessity of 4 


no register has been kept. his 


48.—The school course is adhered to jy i} 
artizans, but not strictly in the private Class ; 
we find the pupils of the latter are Indispose 7 
follow the school course. ote 


49. Some foreign examples of landscape an 
figure are used in the private classes, 4 
50.—Private conservatories in the neigh) 

Sie 54Y0ur 
hood have been kindly opened to students of the 
school. ; 

51.—No. An inventory is being made out 
and labels prepared. 

52.—No. 

53.—No. Being a small school, a local scho 
larship is not desirable. 

56.—Not in 1863; but the master has done 
so in former years. 

57.—One in December; 645 visitors, 

58.—£.4 17s. 6d.; 31.16 s. 6d. by the con, 
mittee, and 1/.1s. given by a member to 1 
students. 

59.—Ornamental studies, mechanical drawine 
and painting objects from nature. : 

60.—17. 

61.—Nine. 

62.—22. 

63.—Three. 

64,— None. 


BURNLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Burnley School of Art. 

2.—No; it is held in one of the rooms of a 
literary institution. 

3.—One. 

4.—Between 50 and 60. 

5.—-Yes. 

9.—The Trustees of the Burnley Literary 
Institution. 

11, 12.—No. 

13.—No; but desirable. 

14.—No. Desirable there should be. 

15.—No. 

16.—None; except a few objects sent from 
the Departments on account of local medals. 

17, 18, 19.—No. 

20.—No present accommodation for them. 

22.—No. 

24.—None. 

25.—Robert Hale; has obtained certificates 

and 6. 

26.—Two years. 

27.—£. 1 per week. 

28.—Exhibition 1862. 

29.—23 hours. 

30.— None. 

31.—No. 

32.—Summer yacation from 22 June to 10 


August; also two weeks at Christmas, and on¢ 
at Easter. 

33.—£. 135. 

34.—Ladies’ class, at 1/. per session of fivg 
months, 12 till 2, and 3.30 till 5.30. Youths 
class, 10 s. per session, 12 till 2. Pupil teachers 
2s. 6d. and 4s. per session, 10 till 12. Artizans 
5s. per session, 7 till 9. Each class one day o! 
evening per week 

35.—One, 

36.—Z£. 112 5s. 6d. 

38.—105. 

39.—69. 

42,.—529. 

43.—96. 

44.—No. 

45, 46.—None are used. 

49.—Sometimes. Some mechanical and shade! 
chalk studies are used which have not been a 
thorised by the Department because it has bee! 
found the Departmental examples have not heen 
what the students required. 

50.—None. 

51, 52.—Yes. 

53.—No. 

57.—One in 1861; about 300. 

58.—None. 

60.—No account preserved, 


Paid to the master. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 


|, Cambridge School of Art. 

»_-The School is distinct, but is included in 
» Guildhall buildings. 

Hive. 

4—Between 60 and 70. 

_—¥ es. 

Ww e applied for a grant, but did not obtain 


th 


"We pay no rent. 

)—To the corporation. 

10.—No. 

12,—No. 

13.—No; a museum might be useful, but it is 
jot of urgent Importance, 

14—No; the students may visit the Fitz- 
iliam Museum. 

15, 16, 17.— No. 

13—No; but books and examples have been 
btained for the use of the school. 

19.—No; we did not think that the travelling 
museum would pay its expenses. 
90,-We have had at various times works of 
utfrom South Kensington, and oncea few Sheep- 
shanks pictures. 
91.—Official Catalogue Fine Art Department; 
(ficial Catalogue Industrial Department ; Cata- 
ue of the Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum ; Ist Grade Practical Geometry, J. 
Kennedy ; Ist Grade Free-hand Drawing-book, 
Kennedy ; 13 drawings, copies of Wornum’s 
liagrams, registered Nos, 5914 to 5926, made by 
), Wood in July 1863. 

22,—A few volumes obtained as prizes. 

24,-— None. 
25.—Daniel Wood; 4 certificates, 1, 2, 4, 
| (formerly Deputy Head Master of Birming- 
ham ). 

ion year and nine months. 

27,—Allowance on his four certificates, 407. 
per annum. 

.8.—Our present master visited London last 
ily to obtain the 10 2. for works executed there, 
See Directory. 

2).—303 hours, exclusive of the superinten- 
ace of poor schools taught by pupil teachers, 
ind of travelling. 
30-—One day, owing to illness; illness since 
Sappointment, October 1862. 

1—No. 

2—July to August; a week at Easter, a 
feck at Christmas, 

33.—Total income :— 


£2 4 tgs 
Department certificate - - 40 — — 
Central School  - - - 137° 1 = 
Poor Schools - - o( 25 mos 
Ely Grammar School - - 24 =< - 
ly Class  - - - - Bo- = 
oyston - ~ - - Fs ey ihe 
untingdon - ‘ - a) oF 70 = 
“partment, head money, &c., 
and travelling expenses - 26 4 6 
Toran ss 2 E- 8108-6" 


.0L should be deducted from this for travel- 
"8 expenses to Ely, Royston, and Huntingdon. 


0,53 


34.—Cambridge School of Art: Master, Mr. 
D. Wood. 


Programme of classes :— 
Day Classes, 


Ladies’ advanced— Monday and Thursday, 
Two to Four. Fees for instruction, 121s. a 
quarter ; entrance, 5s. Gentlemen’s advyanced— 
Monday and Friday, eleven to one. Fees for 
instruction, 1 /. 1s. a quarter ; entrance, 5 s. 

The advanced course includes drawing, and 
shading from copies and casts in chalk, sepia, &c. ; 
monochrone painting, in oil, from the round and 
from the living subject; landscape, dead game, 
still life, fruit, flowers, and ornament ; modelling 
and casting ; artistic anatomy. 

Ladies’ elementary—Tuesday and Friday, two 
to four. Fees for instruction, 4s. a month ; 
entrance, 2 s. 6d. 

The course of instruction in this class comprises 
free-hand drawing and shading from the flat 
model drawing. 

Juvenile class — Wednesday, quarter-past 
twelve to quarter-past one. This class is open 
to boys and girls under 13 years of age. Fees 
for instruction, 2s. 6 d. amonth ; entrance, 2s. 6d. 


Evening Classes. 


Artisans’ Class — Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, sever! to nine. Fees for instruction, 
2s. amonth; entrance, 2 s. 

The course of instruction in this class comprises 
free-hand drawing and shading from the flat; 
drawing and shading from the round; painting in 
monochrome and model drawing. 

Male and female, practical geometry—Monday, 
six to seven, Fees for instruction, 8 s. a course; 
entrance, 2s. Male and female, linear perspec- 
tive—Friday, six to seven. Fees for instruc- 
tion, 8 s. a course; entrance, 2 s. 

A course of instruction in these classes extends 
over four months, viz., from March to June inclu- 
sive, or from October to January ‘inclusive. 

Schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and pupil 
teachers admitted at half the above fees. 

Note.— Should a sufficient number of students 
present themselves, it is proposed to form other 
special classes for the study of orthographic 
projection, and elementary architecture, and a 
sketching class during the summer. 

Royston.—£.30 per annum. Artisans’ class— 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, seven to nine, 2 s. 
per month, Ladies’ class—TTuesday, Thursday, 
seven to nine, 5s. per month, 

Kly.— Grammar school—Thursday nine to 
eleven, 24/7. per annum. Class at the Lamb 
Hotel—Eleven to half-past twelve, 17. 1s. per 
term of five months at 5s. per month. 

Huntingdon.—Choir school, 107. per annum, 
Wednesday, half-past eleven to half-past twelve. 
Ladies’ class—Wednesday, quarter to two to 
quarter to four, 12. 1s. per quarter. Mixed 
class— Wednesday, four to half-past five, 10s. 6d. 
per quarter. 

35.—One pupil teacher. 


36.—Total 


a ELS, Se eS i, SEN! he CARN OC IRR 


* I have to find examples for these schools, : ge the amount received is not net income, 
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36.—Total amount of fees distributed :— 


Central School 
Poor Schools 
TOTAL» wow + BZ, 


Master’sshare of Central School 
Fees - - - - 
Poor Schools - a 


- £. 


i aoe aa 
25 as 


ToTaL «+ - 162 1 —- 


The fees of the branch schools at Ely, 
Huntingdon, and Royston, are received by the 
master, and are given wholly to him; they are not 
included in the above. 

37.— None. 

38.~---Central School, 215. 

39 —401} times, or 78 hours 23 minutes and 
9% seconds. 

40.—Male students :-— 

7 attended 1 mth. 8 attended 6 mths. 
19 2 mths. 6 7 
Bad, 4 8 
3 9 9 
Shp EW 10 
Tota - + « 


41.—Female students :— 
7 attended 1 mth. | 15 attended 6 mths. 
a 2 mths. 


89. 


33 
33 


33 
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43.—153, February 1864; 78, April 186 

44,—Pupil teacher, two prize students 3. 
fifteenth pupil from private schools (only o “ve 

45.—We have none except the receipt ee 
ment of fees. 2 Day 

46.—We have no such rules. 

47.—52 in competition for medals, 1 
4b, 5b, 6a, 7a, 8b, 10a, 10b, 11b, 12a, 13a, 
22b, 22c. I 

48.—Landscapes from the flat anq h 
Ladies in advance class require them, ead 

49.—Paintings lent, occasionally landsoq, Sa 
coloured pencil, heads in black and white. ae 

50.—None. 

*51.—Inventoried and classified, not labelleg 
52.—Enmtered ; the school has no stamp, 
53.—No. Yes. 

54, 55.—None. 

56.—WSee answer to 28. 

57.—One 14 April; attended by 361, 
from 5 June to 11 June 1863; visited by 1,06 
Total 1,429. | 

58.—- 14s. 6d. to three students in { 
juvenile class; 1 2. 11s. 6d. from subscription g 
the Committee to two pupils for outdoor Studie 

59.—General progress in juvenile class, an 
two landscape sketches in pencil. 

60.—April 1863, 23; February 1864, 68, 

. 61,—1860, 15; 1861, 5 prizes and 11 orgs 

cates; 1862, 13 prizes and 17 certificates; 1893 
11 prizes, 19 certificates. ; 

62.—1860, 4; 1861, 10; 1862, 12; 1863, 1 
1864, 20. 

63.—1863, 2; 1864, la, 

64.—1860, 1; 1861,1; 1862, 1. 


W. J. Beamont, Hon. Sec. 
Daniel Wood, Master. 


b, 2b, 3} 
14a, 154 


na na 


CARLISLE SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Carlisle School of Art. 

2.—Yes. 

3.—Three rooms. 

4.—50 or 60. 

5.—Yes. 

6.—The neighbourhood is not so satisfactory 
as might be desired, but there is great difficulty 
in getting more suitable rooms in Carlisle. 

7.—It was not aided, 

8.—£. 25. 

9.—Mr. Robert Mackereth, York. 

10.—Not that I am aware of. 

11.—No. 

12.— No. 

13.—Yes ; very desirable. 

14.—No. The department have sent a few 
articles down on account of medals, but not 
sufficient to be worthy the name of a museum. 
(2)—A museum should be an important feature 
in a school. 

15.—The committee have so frequently to 
canvass the town for local expenses, that they 
fear it would be useless to ask the public to con- 
tribute to a local museum. 

16.—Not specially for forming a museum ; 
three electrotypes have been selected towards 
forming a museum on account of medal awards, 

17.—No; it has been with great difficulty that 


the committee has been able to pay local ex 
penses, and at present the school is 60 J. in debt, 

18.—Answered in Query 16. 

19.—No. The committee feel (in their presen 
financial state) that they dare not bring it t 
Carlisle, on account of the great expense con 
nected with it. 

20.—The list of examples is so meagre that the 
local committee think it is very little use apply 
ing for them. 

21.—A few elementary works, such as David 
son’s elementary drawing, &c. a 

22.—We have a few books, but not sufficient 
in number to form a library. 

23.—We have no books lent by the Board, 9 
the department. 

24.—None; cannot afford to pay travelling & 
penses. 

25.—H. Lees, Esq. 
2d, and 6th. ; hs 

26.—Three years and six months; six montis 
during this period in charge of the Durham 
School of Art. 

27.—20s. per weck for two years; afterwa 
30s. per week. the 

25.—Mr. Lees has been twice to London at m 
expense of the department, but does not rem? 
ber the dates. 29,—Sixteel 


So eee 


Three certificates, 1s! 


ds, 


* No record was kept of anything prior to October 1862. The present master has inventoried and classified. 


_Sixteen hours. 


” No record kept. 


30. 
DeGue week at Easter, six weeks at Mid- 
nel and two weeks at Christmas. 


"33,-Certificate 151, prizes 11. 102, classes 
yl, 15 Ses Total 317. 5s. (not including private 


eS 

“i ie General class 2s. per month, three 
nings per week from 7 to 9. (2). Teachers’ 

ue two evenings, 7 to 9. Teachers, 2s. per 

ae pupil teachers, 1s. per month. (3.) Morn- 

me 6s. per month; two mornings per week 

ian 11 to I. 

35,—None. 

36,-£-29 10s. Od., half to master, the other 

ialf to the committee for local expenses. 

»7—-We have no printed rules, but the master 

ys drawn up a few and placed them on the notice 


3, —1 02. 
39—F'our months. 
40,—Male students :— 


4 attended 10 mths. 6 attended 5 mths. 
2 33 9 33 14 3° 4 33 
2 33 8 3) 17 33 3 33 
3 33 7 39 | 14 33 2 23 
5 39 6 39 10 33 1 59 


4],—Female students :— 


1 attended 10 mths. attended 5 mths. 


3 
0 39 9 3? 3 ? 4 ? 
4 ” 8 ”? 3 ”? 3 ”? 
3 ”? 7 ” | 3 39 2 ”? 
a ee eee Peery ete Eales 
42.—160. 


43.—14 children of poor schools passed. 
44,--Only free students exempted, of whom 
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we had two, but these 
Minutes in June 1863. 
45.—None used. 
46.-—None printed. 
47.—No record kept. 
48.—Deviations aré only made to suit the 
different trades of the students, as it is very often 
felt that the Department course is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 
49.—The committee find that the morning class 


were abolished by the new 


(which is the: best paying class in the school) | 


cannot be conducted without a more extended 
course of landscape examples than is sanctioned 
by the Department. 

50.—The master sometimes takes the students 
out into the fields, or introduces plants into the 
school. . 

51.—No inventory is kept. 

52.—No. 

53.—There are no scholarships, but the com- 
mittee are well aware that they are desirable, if 
they had only funds to grant them. 

54.—None; the inducement not sufficient. 

55.—None. 

56.—No; too far from London. 

57.—One of the student’s works, and one of 
the national medallion drawings annually; stu- 
dents’ works at the end of March; medallion 
drawings at various times; about 2,000. 

58.—No local funds to spare for the purpose. 

59.—This is answered by Query 58. 

60.—116. 

61.—54 since the origin; six for 1863. 

62.—90 since the origin; 13 for 1863. 

63.—No record kept. 

64.—Three? none for 1863. 

J. H. Hannah, 
20 May. Secretary. 


t 


CARNARVON SCHOOL OF ART, 
WITH BRANCHES AT BANGOR AND PORTMADOC. 


1—Carnarvon School of Art, with branches 
it Bangor and Portmadoc. 

2—No. It is held in the Infant School-rooms 
itCarnarvon and Bangor, and in the National 

School Class-room at Portmadoc. 
3—One in each place. 
4—The rooms are large. 
5—It is not. 
5—No steps have yet been taken, but it has 
*n proposed to erect a public building for a 

nuseum, school of art, &c. &e. 
1—No grant. 
8.—None. 

‘Trustees of the schools. 

0.—None. 

ll—No, 

12.—None; the school is self-supporting. 

.8—No; but a museum would be very de- 

‘rable, and space to exhibit specimens illustrative 

ifthe course of instruction. 
l—None; but it would be very desirable. 
\5,—None, 

Siihic. few things from the Science and Art 
‘Partment on account of medals and medallions. 
» 18.—None. 

Yes, in 1856; at a loss of 57. 

as Because there is no safe-room for 
Ir custody, 

->Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament; 


083 Warren’s Italy ; Robinson’s Treasury of 


Desks for 50 each. 


* 


Ornamental Art, and smaller books on art, pre- 
sented on account of medals and medallions. 

22.—None ; only the books obtained on account 
of medals and medallions. 

24,—None. 

25.—John Cambrian Rowland, one certificate. 

26.—F ive months. 

27.—About 102, being 17. a week during the 
time he was teaching evening classes in Somerset 
House. 

28.—The master has visited London several 
times, and was in Paris in 1855. One student 
was sent to Paris in 1855, at the expense of the 
Department. | 

39.—22 hours between Carnarvon, Bangor, and 
Portmadoc Schools of Art classes; 13 hours at 
public schools, and six hours at private schools, 
besides the time taken in travelling upwards of 
80 miles per week. 

30.—Five days in 1863, through illness. 

31.—None. 

(32.—From 15th June till first Monday in 
August, and from 24th December till first Monday 
in January. 

33.—£. 140. 
34.—Ladies’ classes at Carnarvon on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, from 5 to 7 o'clock 

.m., 10s, each; same at Bangor on Thursdays 
a 4 to 6p.m., 10s. each; same at Port- 
madoc on Saturdays, 11 to 3 o’clock, 21 s. each; 

3 F 4 mechanics’ 
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mechanics’ classes, Carnarvon, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 7 to9 p.m., 5s. each; same at 
Bangor, Thursday and Friday, 7 to 9 p.m., 10s. 
each; same at Portmadoc, Saturday, 7 to 9, 6 s. 
each (fees per quarter). 

35.—Two pupil teachers, one at Bangor and 
one at Portmadoc. The pupil teachers have been 
discontinued, and one local scholar appointed in 
the Bangor district. 

36.—£. 40 10s. After paying for examples, 
‘firmg, &c., the remainder is paid to the master. 

37.—Only a register is kept. 

38.—89. 

39.—Ladies’ class, 12 ; mechanics’ class, 31. 

42,—922. 

43.—60. 

44,—Yes, there are eight children of poor 
parents, or orphans, who are anxious to learn. 

45.—None used. They are registered only. 

46.— None printed. 

48.—No deviations made, but examples not 
supplied by the Department are used in stages 
four and six for variety. 
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49.—Ornaments, and the human fio 
for variety. Sites Shade 

50.—They draw from plants, and are tak 
occasionally to do so. 2 oy 

51.—The collection is small, and ¢ 
labelled. herefor Ng 

52.—Yes. 

53.—Only one local scholarship ; 
be very desirable. 

55.—Richard Griffith. 

56.—Yes, the master has devoted 
of the Midsummer holidays to study 
National Art Museum. , 

57.—The works of the students were exhibit 
at the times of inspection by from 400 to 50 
persons. 

58.—None. 

60.—206. 

61.—121. 

62.—82. 

63.—No register kept. 

64.—Two. 


three Woul 


Portions 0 
ing m th, 


CHELTENHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Cheltenham School of Art. 
2.—Separate building. 

3.— Three. 

4.—70 or 80. 

5.—Moderately so. 

6, 7.—None. 

8,—£. 20. 

9.—Private owner. 

10.— None in which the school is interested. 
11, 12.— No. 


13.—No yoom for museum, and would be of | 


very secondary importance here. 

14.—None; see Answer 13. : 

15.—Merely occasional purchases by com- 
mittee of objects directly useful for study. 

16.—Nothing with the object of forming a mu- 
seum. 

17.—No. 

18.—Objects have been obtained as prizes for 
use in the school for study or reference, but no 
museum here has been contemplated. 

19.—No. 

20.—Pictures for study occasionally ; 
swer 18. 

21.—Cast, prints, books, and examples. 

22.—No, excepting a few books for reference. 

23.—None lent. 

24,.— None. 

25.—James P. Knight ; one certificate. 

26, 27.—Appointed under the Board of Trade 
before the training school was established (studied 
at. Somerset House.) 

28.—Master to Paris in 1855, and London in 
1862, 1860, 1859, 1858, 1857, 1856. 

29.—36. 

30.—Never absent. 

31.— Never required; see Answer 30. 

32.—Midsummer, six weeks; Easter, one, and 
Christmas, two weeks. 

33.—£. 208 9s. 11d. 

34,--Morning class, 10 to 1, three times per 
week: fee, 15s. per quarter (since raised to 21 s.); 
evening class, 6 to 9, three times per week: fee, 
58. per quarter. Pupil teachers’ class, 2 s. 6 d. 
per annum; one evering, 6 to 9. 


see An- 


35.— One pupil teacher in 1863. 
36.—School of Art - = oe 
Other institutions - 10 


Rent - - 
Attendant - - 
Printing and Stationery 
Fire and Light - 
Sundries - - - 
Master’s salary - - 


37.—None beyond requiring the payment o 
fees in advance, and an admonition from ‘the 
master when necessary. 

38.—Females, 109 ; males, 45. 

39.—40 lessons. 

40.—Male Students :— 

9 attended 10 mths. 


peace 
4 


41.—Female students :— 
13 attended 10 mths. 7 attended 4 mths. 
13 25 
1 13 
23 
8 ” 3 4 
92.1 090, who pay nothing. 
43.—62. 
44,—Five prize students. 
45.— Form as follows :— . 


Admission Ticket—Cheltenham School of Att; 
45, Winchcomb-street. 
Received 
from 
which sum entitles the pupil to lessons on 
during the quarter ending 186 
*.* All fees payable in advance, and all less™ 

to be taken during the current quarter. 


46.—As follows :— Regulation 
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Regulations for Students, 


All applications for admission to be made to 
one of the Committee, or at the school, subject 
to approval by the Committee. 

Any student who may be guilty of insubordi- 
nation, or impropriety, or levity of conduct or 
pehaviour, or who may Injure or deface any of the 
desks, seats, or other objects m the school, may 
pe refused further admission till the case shall 
have been laid before the Committee, who may 
expel such student if they see fit, with forfeiture 
of the fees of admission. 

Students are to find their own materials for 
drawing, &c., and of the kinds prescribed by the 
master. e 

Advanced students may attend for 


extra hours upon its being 


study at 
previously so arranged. 
The tickets of admission are to be shown to the 
master whenever they are required. 
By Order of the Committee. 
School of Art, 
12 April 1853. 


47.—40 competition drawings produced for 
inspection; no account kept of the less important 
yorks or of the stages, 
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_ 48.—Very little departure from school course 
In the introduction of chalk heads and pencil 
andscapes. 

49.— Water-colour landscapes, besides those 
furnished in chromo by the Department, because 
required by the morning class. 

50.—Students encouraged to draw from nature, 
and bring in their work for master’s inspection. 

51.—Yes, 

52.—Yes, stamped or written in. 

53.—None attached, but one or two might be 
| very useful. 

54.— None. 

55.—None in 1863; 
viously, 

56.—No. 

57.—One in April 1863; 450 visitors. 

58.—None. 

60.—229, 

61.—155, exclusive of the training colleges 
here, the students being taught by the School of 
Art master, but not examined there. 


Robert T. Waite pre- 


62.— 146, 
63.—No account preserved of local honourable 
mentions, 


64. Three, and one honourable mention. 


ST ence ae a a EE oe oe 


CHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Chester School of Art, with branches at 
Crewe and Wrexham. 

2,—The Chester School occupies the entire 
oor over the Mechanics’ Institution, At Crewe 
the classes meet in large rooms in the Mechanics’ 
Institution; and at Wrexham, in the large room 
othe Savings Bank. The rooms at Chester are 
not used for any other purpose, 

3.—At Chester 3, including master’s 
Crewe 1; Wrexham 1. 

4.—Chester 85; Crewe 50 (more room if re- 
quired can be had); Wrexham, the room would 
contain 200 or more, 

).—-Perfectly, at present. 
8.—At Chester, rent 10Z per year; at Crewe, 
“oms provided by Mechanics’ Institution free ; 
it Wrexham, room lent by trustees of Savings’ 
ink; we only pay for attendance. 

5—Chester: Trustees of the Mechanics’ In- 
‘tution, Wrexham: Trustees of the Savings’ 
mk. Crewe: London and North Western 
ullway Company. 

10.—Chester, mortgage 400 7. 
\1—Chester, no; Wrexham, no; Crewe, 
0, 


12.—_No, 

13.—It would be 
mseum in Chester and Crewe. 

l4.— There is not any museum as yet attached 
lo the school, It would be desirable to form one, 
‘ only of objects of ornamental art, but of me- 
bd engineering, and architectural models 
» materials. The master is now soliciting con- 
Mutions for this purpose. 

‘—See reply to last question, © 
bu , NO presents have been received from any 
“ter, other than the Department. 
ig? Our income does not admit of it. 

"any parcels of casts, vases, examples of 
nt, feure, &¢., and books, have been re- 


room; at 


possible to give space for a 


Mame 
0.53 


ceived from the Department, as awards 
each), on medals; 
samples. 

19.—No, we have never applied for it. 

20.—No, we have not hitherto had necessity 
to borrow, but are now about doing so. 

21.—Vases, casts of ornaments and figures, 
books, diagrams, drawing models, models for 
study of projection, examples of figure and orna- 
ment, fruit, flowers, &c. 

22.—There is only a nucleus of a library, con- 
sisting of the books presented by the Depart- 
ment as awards for medals, These, as well as 
books, the property of the master, are kept in 
constant circulation. 

23.—The only books we have had are those 
mentioned in last reply. 

24.—Between 1858 and 1864, 32 volumes 
have been borrowed, and the usual term of loan 
(1 month) has in three cases been extended to 
two, and in four cases to three months. 

25.—Ellis A. Davidson. — Art certificates, 
Groups 1,6 a, 6 b. Science certificates, geome- 
trical drawing, Ist class. Mechanical drawing, 
Ist class. Building, construction, Ist class. 
Physiology, 2d class, Zoology, 3d class. Silver 
medallist 1862, three prizes. 

26.—September, October, N ovember, 1852. 

27.—Not any. 

28.—July 1855, Paris Exhibition (won by 
competition). May 1856, London. Conference 
on public examination in drawing. Annual 
meetings of masters, up to 1861, inclusive. Jul 
1862, London. Study in mechanical class and 
examination. July 1863, London. Examination 
for certificates. 

29.—Fifty-six hours and three quarters. This 
includes the hours spent in teaching, and in walk- 
ing and travelling from one place to the other. 
The master does not attend on Saturdays. This 

3G does 


(of 10 
also as presentations of 
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does does not include the time spent in prepara- 
tion of lessons, &c. 

30.—The master was absent to attend two 
science examinations in London in November 
last. The school was conducted by the pupil 
teachers. ‘The master has not been absent on 
any other occasions. 

31.—There is no special record kept, nor has 
any such been required by regulation. Quarterly 
certificates of the master’s attention have been 
transmitted to the secretary. 

39.--Five weeks at Midsummer, and five at 
Christmas. 

33.—Z£. 281. 1. 6. 

34.— 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name of Class. 


Entrance Fee. 
Days of Meeting, 
Hours of Meeting. 
Number of Hours 
Instruction per 
received during 


| Monthly Fee. 


| Week. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


&% | Total of Fees 


be 
oe 


-| Monday, 6.50 to 8 
Tuesday, 
Wednes- 
day. 

Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednes- 


A. Chester Artisans 


4 
oe 


6.30 to 8 


> 
_ 


. Papil Teachers 
and Teachers. 


day. 
Wednesday,) 12 tol 2 - 
Friday. 
Thursday - | 9toll : p = 


. Female Day Class 


. Wrexham Day 
Class. 


. Crewe Artisans - 6.30 to 8 $s - 


Tuesday, 
Tharsday 
Tuesday, 


T to 8.30 : joes 
Thursday 


5,30 to7 


. Crewe Female 


Class. 


‘TOTAL = + - 


35.—Two. 
36.— See Table given in reply to Question No. 34. 
37.—The students are not allowed to enter 
later than quarter of an hour after the stated 
time, unless under special circumstances, or-by a 
written explanation from parent, guardian, or 
employer. 
38.—Male_ - - - 110 
Female pupil teachers 6 
Female day classes - 17 
—— 133 
Free scholars (Local, see reply 44) 23 
Department prize students - 7 


—_—— 


163 


39.—Twice a week. 
40, 41.—Number of students who have paid 


Name of Class. 


} November. 
December. 


aes | 


| January 
| February 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. Chester, Artisans - 
. Pupil Teachers and 
Teachers - - 

. Female Day Classes 
Ladies 


Vacation, 


Artisan 


. Crewe, Female Class 


ToTats + - - 


*In this Column is given the number of individual stadents who have 
attended the class at any time during the year, but none are counted 
twice. 


42,—2,382. 


92; F 4 
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43.—36 2. 

44.—There have been the Department 
Studentships, three of which are still in ¢ 
There is also a “ free division, to which the hag 
from time to time appoints scholars for a half ‘a 
or more. These free scholarships are ~ 


Prize 


payin 
students. nis a. 


fee is remitted. Several medals, antl seco, 
prizes, are taken annually by such students, 
45, 46.—We have not either. 


47,—No account has been kept, so very man 
sheets being purely elementary, or consisting ¢ 
problems in geometry, &c., as not to entitle then 
to the name of “ works.” A quantity of the hey 
are however. always retained, to show the jp. 
spector at his annual visit. At Crewe, all the 
work done is annually inspected by two gentle. 
men appointed by the council of the ing). 
tution. 

48.—The school course is strictly adhered tp 
with the trifling exception noted in next reply, ! 

49.—There are,a few good landscapes and 
heads used; but these are never used in the 
artisans’ classes, but merely for variety in the 
female day classes, C. and D., for those who are 
learning drawing as an accomplishment only, 
The purchase of these has not in any way been 
aided by grant from the Department of Science 
and Art. 

50.—From nature. The students have per- 
mission to draw in the leading nurseries and con- 
servatories in the neighbourhood, and plants and 
fruits are willingly furnished for the use of the 
school. As to sketching in buildings, the master 
has obtained the permission from the dean, and 
from the rectors of several good gothic churches, 
for the students to draw in the cathedral, &. 
A set of gothic studies thus produced (stage 
22 a), has this year gained a local medal, and 1s 
in the national competition. 

51 and 52.—Yes. 

53.—See reply to Question 44. 

54,.—See reply to Question 55. 


55.—Not any direct from here, but one (5 
Fildes), who had his entire early education here 
and who passed all the second-grade papers, ob 
tained local medal and national medallion here 
was tranferred to Warrington, and thence p" 
ceeded to South Kensington. 

56.—See reply to Question 28. | 

57.—There was an exhibition of the works 0 
the students, together with some fine photo 
graphs, in January last, which was numerou: 
attended. 

58.—There have not been any local pnz 
there being no local fund. 

59.—See No. 58. 

60.—1,102. 

61.—620. 

62.—96. 

63.—15. 

64.—One. 


Ellis A. Davidson, 


20 May 1864. Head Master. 
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CIRENCESTER SCHOOL OF ART. App. No. 16, 


1,—Cirencester School of Art. 

9 —In a portion or the buildings on the pre- 
nises of the Corn Hall Company, occupied by 
ablic reading rooms and offices, 

P 3,—T'wo. . 
4,—40 at one time. 
5—Quite so. 

i 

3,—£.16 per annum, 

9—Corn Hall Company. 

10, 11, 12.—No. : ’ 

13—No. Not sufficient cause for the esta- 
jlishment of one. 

14.—None. 

15.—For the grants for local medals, a few 
jronzes and drawings have been obtained, forming 
,small nucleus of a collection. 
16.—None, excepting the awards from the De- 
jartment spoken of above. 

17.—No. 

18.—Frescoes, &e. as prizes in national compe- 
{ition. 


e 


. We have not sufficient knowledge of 
yhat works are available for loans. 

21.—Bradley’s Geometry, 2 vols. 

22,—One gradually forming. 
23,—There have been no Books added by the 
finds of the Committee. Three volumes have 
len borrowed for a few weeks from. the Depart- 
ment, 

24.—The three mentioned above. 

25.—J. Miller. 1, 6a, 6d. 

26.—T wo years. 

27.—£. 30 a year certificate money. 

28.—In 1862, the master visited the Inter- 
wtional Exhibition at expense of the Depart- 
ment, 

29.—38 hours. 

30.—None at all. 

31.—No, 

32,—Seven weeks in summer, and two ditto in 
mnter, 

33.—£, 150, 

‘4,—F our classes : per quarter. 

Morning class, 2 days aweek, 12 to 2 - 20s. 


Afternoon ,, 3 a 2to4 - 10s. 
Men’s evening, 3 a 7to9- 5s. 
Females ,, 2 ~ 6to8- 5s. 


35.— One pupil teacher ; one local scholar, 
36.—£. 89.15, Paid half to the master, half 

to the Committee, 
37.—Not any, 
38. —125, 


39.—Morning class, attend about five-eighths ; 
the others attend about seven-eights of the 
classes, 


40.—Male students. 1st quarter, 33 paid fees. 
9 , 


33 39 32 33 

33 3d 33 2] 3) 

33 4th 3) 29 33 
41.—Female students. 1st quarter, 30 paid fees, 

39 2d 32% 32 3) 

» 3d ” 40 cy) 

oe) 4th 3 44 +e) 
42.— 660. 
43.—86. 


44.—Only prize students, seven in number. 

45, 46.— None. 

47.—No register. Principally in stages 2, 3,4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 22, and 23. 

48.—For the morning class, water colour draw- 
ing has been studied, 

49.—Some chromo-lithographs for the above 
object, and Prout & Harding’s Lessons in Chalk 
and Pencil, because the Department have not 
issued any in these sections. 


50.—The students are encouraged to draw from 
nature at the school, or otherwise. 

51.—Not labelled. 

52.— Yes. 

53.—There is only the local scholarships. 

54, 55.—None, 

56.—No. 

57.—Two last year in May and November ; 
about 900 in May; 600 in November. 


58.—None. 
60.—89. 
61.—30. 
62.—65, not including those just awarded. 
63.—11 coher Be 99 
64.—T wo. 
(signed) Henry Zachery, 


Hon. Sec. 


nape armada ere oe a ee es ee Ne ee 


CLONMEL SCHOOL OF ART. 


7 ~ Clonmel School of Art. 


na, N03 it is part of the Clonmel Mechanics’ 
stitute, 


3~Two, 

‘There is ample accommodation for 50 
ents in one class. ' 

ve Ces 3 quite satisfactory. 
Wa ° rent is paid out of School of Art funds, 
~ ¢ building is the property of the Mechanics’ 
i ite, the ground rent of which is 25 1, per 

"; under lease held by trustees. 
10. wSwered in No. 8. 
IL 15 °Be. whatever. 


14.—The Mechanics’ Institute have already 
the nucleus of a Museum of Natural History, 
Mineralogy, &c., but the want of specimens of 
objects of art has not as yet been felt. 

15.—No, except the purchase of casts from the 
Department at the opening of the school in 1854. 

16.—No. 

17.—The balance of Exhibition.of 
of which is still on hand. 

18.—No. 

19.—Yes; in 1858 profit was 16 J, 

20.—No; have not been required, but the 
Committee await the publication of a catalogue 
by the Department, as promised in their circular, 
No. 8, 1864, date 26th of February. 

3G 2 


1858, most 


21.—Casts, 
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21.—Casts, 6; books, reports, directories, &c., 
30; drawings, 39; sets of drawings, 14; models, 
1 set; almanacs, 4 each, for seven years; impe- 
rial frames, 4; list of schools, 1. 

22.—The library of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which contains over 4,000 volumes. 

24,—None have been borrowed. 

25.—Edward A. Fraser, A 1 and 6 0. 

26.—Four years. 

27.—£. 1 per week. 

28.—Late master, Mr. James Healy, visited 
Paris in 1855 or 1856, and London on two or 
three occasions. 

29.—24 3 hours. 

30.—Edward A. Fraser, 7 days. 

31.—Yes. 

32.—Ten days at Easter, six weeks at Mid- 
summer, and 10 days at Christmas. 

33.—Edward A. Fraser, 99 ies. 

34,—-Three classes:—Female, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, 11 to 1 a.m. 

Male, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 7 to 
9, p.m. 

Female, Tuesday and Thursday, 7 to 9, p.m. 

36.—Total, 307 6s. 6d.; master’s portion, 
921. 14s. 10d. and Committee’s portion, 
71. 11s. 8d., towards firing and lighting. 

37.—They sign their names and hour of 
entering the school in a book for the purpose. 

38.—Females, 17; males, 19: total, 36. 

39.—Five months. 

40.—Male students :— 

2 for 10 months. 1 for 5 months. 

1 ,, oe) 3 55 4 9 

1 33 33 3 33 2 33 

eye. 29 4, 1 cD) 
41,—Female students: 

4 for 10 months. | 

1 ,, 8 5) 

2 5 6 29 | 2 

2 55 5 2 

42.—150. 

43.—24. 

44.—None are exempt. 

45.—No printed form is used. 

46.—The courses of instruction are divided 
into— 


4 for 4 months. 


Elementary, including practical geometry, per- | 


spective, free hand drawing from copies, model 
drawing, and elementary colour. 

Advanced, including drawing and shading from 
casts, drawing and painting figure, ornament, 
landscape, flowers, still life, &c.; anatomical 
drawing, elementary design, architectural and 
mechanical drawing. 

The classes are as follows :— 

Day class.—Class A., Ladies, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, 11 to 1 o'clock, Fees, 
elementary instruction, 15 s. per term of 23 
months; advanced, 21s. per term. Students, if 
eligible, can be admitted to the advanced class 
after a year’s attendance, at the same fees as the 
elementary. 

Evening classes:—Class B., artisans, appren- 
tices, schoolboys, &c., Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 7 to 9 o’clock, p.m. Fees, 5s. per term. 
Artisans’ children and apprentices, 2s. 6d. per 
term. 

Class C., Ladies, Tuesday and Thursday, 7 to 
9 o'clock, p.m. Fees, 5s. per term, Entrance 
fees, to be allowed on payment for the third term 
of uninterrupted attendance, Class A.,5s.; Classes 
B. and C., 2s. 

Provision will be made for opening an after- 
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noon class for males, provided a sufficient 
signify their intention of joining; the 
be from 5 to 7 o’clock, on three evenin 
week, 


NUmMbep 
hours to 


88 in the 


An inspector of the Department holds an ey 
mination annually in the school, and deservin, 
students receive bronze medals or prizes, such 
drawing board and square, boxes of instruments 
of colours, &e., for distinguished excellence in thy 
particular subject in which they may be e 
amined. 

The year is divided into four terms of tyo ap] 
a-half months’ each, and the Committee hay, 
arranged that in each of these terms the students 
shall receive two and a-half months’ instructioy 
exclusive of vacations. 

The vacations are, 10 days at Easter, six week; 
at Midsummer, and 10 days at Christmas, 

The holidays which are observed in the Schoo 
of Art are as follows:—Ist January, 6th January 
17th March, Good Friday, 24th May, 25th De 
cember, and all State holidays. Some of thesg 
may occur in the vacations. 

There is no instruction on Saturdays. 

The current and succeeding terms begin an 
end as follows :— 

Monday, 23 March, to Friday, 12 June. 

15 June, to Friday, 9 October. 
12 Oct., to Thursday, 24 December 
6 January, to Friday, 18 March. 

21 March, to Friday, 10 June, 

a 13 June, to Friday, 7 October. 

New students, joining after the commencemen 
of a term will only be required to pay (in addi 
tion to the entrance fee) for the unexpired por 
tion of the term. 

Pupils of the schools at the Institute, will b 
admitted to the evening class at half the usual fee 

Students in Class A. can attend Class C. with 
out payment. 

Students cannot be admitted to the advance 
classes without giving satisfactory proof of thel 
proficiency to the master. 

Two or more members of the same family wil 
be admitted to the morning class at reduced rates 

All fees to be paid in advance to the Secreta) 
at the Institute. | 

47,—Total, 62 :—stage 1-12; stage 2-4; stag 
4-12; stage 5-6; stage 6-8; stage 12-1; stag 
13-14; stage 14-4; stage 15-1. 

48.—Parts of geometry and perspective are I 
some cases omitted on account of the wnwi!lt 
ness of some lady students to go through them 

49.—Some coloured landscapes, and heads " 
copying in chalk, to meet the wishes of some ' 
the students. 

50.—The master goes out with som 
students to instruct them in sketching 
nature, and occasionally, they bring py 
fruit, and foliage, to the school to draw from. 

51, 52.—Yes. y 

53.—No, but very desirable. | 

56.—The masters have occasionally ™%? 
privilege during the summer vacations. , asi 

57.—At the distribution of prizes 1958 


33 


*9 


1864— 


33 


some of th 
frol 


jth 


3 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862, no return of 
aitendance, they remained open for a week. 
it’ No distribution in 1863, 


£.i 800d, 

1856, the sum of 20 12 - was distributed to 17 students. 
1958 ditto 10'-.- = ditto = 18 ditto. 
1869 — ditto 9-11 = ditto - 16 ditto. 
1860 ditto 8 311 = ditto - 21 ditto, 

' 1861 © ditto 510 6 =~ ditto - 10 ditto. 
1862 ditto BLS tenes ett. oS 9 ditto, 
ToTAL = £.58 5 4 ~ ditto - 60 
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59.— Medal drawings received the first con- 


sideration, then the number and excellence of the 
students’ works, 


60.—138, 
61.—44, 
62.—34. 
63.—Six. 
64.—None. 


Patrice ie 


CORK SCHOOL OF ART. 


\,—Cork School of Art. 

9—Part of another building occupied by the 
Royal Cork Institution. 

3,—even, 

4—About 200. 

j—No; and as regards the arrangement and 
lighting of the rooms, very defective. 
Impossible from want of funds, as the 
ghool is barely able to meet its expenses one 
ear with another. 
7,—None. 
8.—£. 60 per annum. 
§—The Royal Cork Institution are our imme- 
late landlords. 
10.—Not that we are aware of. 
ll.—Yes; the rent and a great portion of the 
working expenses are paid out of our portion of 
he borough rate, 172 7. 
12—Yes; arate of 4d. in the £. levied under 
\r Ewart’s Museum and Libraries’ Act. 
13,—There cannot ; it is desirable. 
lt—There are a few objects of art, such 
s electrotypes, but it is very desirable that a 
museum should be formed. 

15.—No; except as above. 

1.—Yes; a few from private friends and 
shout two dozen electrotypes, &c. from the De- 
partment, on account of National Medallions. 
l7,—No. 
ee the electrotypes, &c. above men- 
ined, 

1.—No; the Committee considered that 
inler the present arrangements of the Depart- 
ent the loss would be considerable. 
20.—No; the only articles borrowed have been 
liheady’s Life Studies and some landscapes ; 
‘peated applications were made last year for the 
mer, but without success. The Committee 
me not aware that any objects but those set 
mth in the small catalogue, issued by the De- 
‘tment, would be lent, and this catalogue only 
mprised a few paintings. 
ot on electrotypes, photographs, books, and 
Wy XC, 
2—Yes, 
“.—The Board of Trade gave about 320, the 
‘partment about 20, and the Committee about 


() 
4.~ None, 


5M, James Brenan, who holds four certi- 
‘yp a—Ist, 2d, 3d, and 6th. 

‘| Entered in March 1855, since which time 
ie been assistant master at Birmingham for 
chow» and four years master of the Cork 
lool, 

yap 
28 


About 3107. 
aa 1862, The Department made an 


arrangement by which a master who exhibited at 
South Kensington, and whose school obtained a 
National Medallion, should be called up to Lon- 
don at the expense of the Department. Mr. 
Brenan complied with these conditions in 1863, 
but was not called up as promised. 

29.—26 hours. 

30.—Five days on business connected with the 
school. 

31.—Yes, in the daily roll; but Mr. Brenan 
has been constant and regular in his attendance. 

32.—From 24th December to 8th J anuary, and 
from 24th June to Ist August. 

33.—£.199. 8s. 10hd. 

34.—Six classes, meeting three days a week, 
from ten until four oclock; and five evenings 
from half=past six o’clock until nine o’clock. 

35.—We had a pupil teacher, but when the 


_ allowance from the Department was withdrawn 


we were obliged to dismiss him; we have not 
applied for a local scholar, the number of children 
taught not being sufficient to entitle us to get 
one. 
36.—L£. 203. 16s. 3d. Three-fourths of cen- 
tral school fees and half of national school fees 
are paid to the master, the remainder is applied 
to pay for necessary expenses, as freights, gas, 
examples, &c. 
37.—Perfectly voluntary. 
38.—218. 
.39.—About four months, 
40.— Male students :-— 
40 for 10 months, 
26» 5 5, 
41.—Female students :— 
34 for 10 months. 


35 for 3 months. 
27under3_,, 


26 for 3 months, 


ys eae Sy 7under3 _s,, 
42.—132 passed through in the course of a 
year. 
43.—34, 
44,—None but prize students. 
45,—None. 


46.—Attendance. 

1. The students on entering the school will be 
required to make a specimen drawing in the 
school, from which the master will judge what 
division of the class they are eligible to join. 

2. No student can enter on an advanced stage 
of art until he has executed works qualified to 
obtain prizes in the preceding stage. 

3. Students unable to attend at the specified 
hours of study, may obtain permission from the 
masters to come within the usual hours, but will 
be required to adhere to the time fixed upon. 

4. Students who do not attend constantly and 


regularly are not allowed to compete for any of 


the prizes. 
363 


5. No 
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5. No student is to leave ‘the school before the 
time at which he leaves for the day, except when 
he has obtained permission from the masters. 

6. Students who are very irregular in their at- 
tendance, or such as carelessly violate the rules of 
the school, will be dismissed. 


: ConvDucr. 

7. The students are requested to conduct them- 
selves with order, and to take their place imme- 
diately on entering the school. - No talking will 
be permitted, or unnecessary moving about, par- 
ticularly during the hours of study, when silence 
is absolutely required. 

8. Students in passing through one class to 
another are requested not to disturb those already 
at work. . 

9. No student to handle or misplace any of the 
casts; doing so, he will be made accountable for 
such examples as may be mislaid by him, and m 
ease he injures the property of the school, he wall 
be held accountable for such damage. 

All cases of misconduct whatsoever, on the 
part of the students, to be reported to the master, 
who is responsible to the committee for the main- 
tenance of proper discipline and attention to 
study. 


47.—Stage 


39 


40 | Stage 13 
: 14 

16 | 

3% 6 

% 7 
14 
9 
26 
1 
8 
3 
ST be 
besides outline-ornament from ‘the flat, &c. 


33 


48.—The deviations made are ¢higfy :, _ 
substitution of other examples in iilaicar thy 
laid down by the Department, This a thoy 
stages 4, 5,852, &c. Curg | 


49.—The fine collection of casts, althoy h 
taining figures not laid down by the Dou, iy 
are availed of forstudy; also shaded heads es 
lithographs, architectural examples, & ise 
because the Department has not supplied a 
ples in those stages, and they are much * 
after by the students. uel 


50.—They purchase their own plants for ex 
ples. This entails considerable expense » 
students, and the want of a botanical carq “ 
much felt. i. 


51, 52.—Yes. 


53.—There are none at present, but it is-d 
rable. i 

54, 55.— None last year. 

56.—No. ; 

57.—Exhibition of drawings of students 
October ; about 1,000 people attended. 

58.—£. 35. 16 students, 


59.—The principal subjects were :— 
Flowers painted from nature, design for poy 
lin, foliage in outline, landscape from natyy 
head from life, mechanical drawing, architect, 
drawing, outline ornament from round, &e, 

60.—110. 

61. —220. 

62 —218. 

63.—80. 


64.—10. 
By order Committee, 


Thomas S. Dunscombe, 
Secretary Cork School of Att, 
May 1864. i 


COVENTRY SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Coventry School of Art. 

2.—It is a separate building. 

3.—Eight rooms applicable for the purposes of 
the school. 

4.—180. 

§.—It is. 

7.—£. 560. 

9.— Trustees for the school. 

10, 11, 12.—No. 

13.—There is in the building a room intended 
for a museum. 

14.—A museum will probably be formed, but 
it is not at present commenced, 

15.—No. 

16.—Not at present. 

17.—No. 

18.—£. 30 on account of national medals.: 

19, 20.—No. 

21.—None in 1868. 

22.—A very small one. 

23.—Some books, examples, &e. perhaps 50 /. 
or 601. worth, were sent by the Board of Trade ; 
very few added by the committee. 

24.—None. 

25.—John Anderson, head master, has obtained 
four certificates; the first, second, third, and 
sixth A. 


26.—About five years. 

27.—The first 18 months 15 s. per week; t 
next year 1/.; the remaining time 25s. pt 
week, with the exception of the following month 
when his time was occupied in teaching Scho 
of Art. In Halifax seven months, Dublin t 
months, Carlisle three months, Coventry # 
weeks. During these 14 months he received 30 
per week from the Department. 

28. Not aware that any such visits have bet 
made. 

29.—22 hours. 

30. Believe there has been no such absence. 

31.—No. 

32.—Two weeks at Christmas, one at Hast? 
and six weeks at Midsummer. 

33.—Our new School of Art opened 4th Aust 
1863, with a new master. His income for LU 
half year ending 31st December was 641. 3%’ 

34.—F our classes; Ist, artisans, every event 
except Saturday, 7 to 9; fee, 5s. per quart 
Female class, three evenings, 7 to 9; fee, 55D 
quarter. Males, two afternoons, 2 t0 *: fe 
2s.6d, per quarter. Ladies’ class, two * 
noons, 2 to 4: fee, 10s, per quarter. 

35.—One. 


36S 
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36,—School fees for half year (the 


master takes half and the £, s: d. 
committee half)  - sr a7 il G 
Public school fees, of which 
the committee take half 
and the master half - - 2712 6 
Free school capitation fees,. 
of which the master takes 
the whole - - Sg): i ee ae 
£o'GTy T= 4 
3g,-154. The school was closed for five 


goaths. s { 
39,—For half year, ladies, 20; artisans, male, 


yg, artisans, female, 4 ; afternoon class, 17. 
40.—Male Students :— 


August - - 28| November - - 44 
September - 37 | December - - 43 
October - - 37 


Afternoon, 17 each of the above months. 
4], Female Students :— 


Ladies. Females. 

Angus’ ’- (= UR a eatin: 98 
September - 20 -- -~ «& 4 
Octobete (Ss Se aes EEG 
November - 19 - - = 4 
December. - 18 - - = 4 

49.—4.60. . 

B,—98. 

44,—No. 


46.—Ist, Morning School.—Time of daily 
ittendance, from 10-to: 1. 

id. Evening School.—Time of daily attendance, 
tom 7 to 10 o’clock, excepting Saturdays, Sun- 
ays, Good Friday, three days at Easter, Her 
\ajesty’s birthday, and the appointed vacations 
of six weeks in the summer; commencing in 
June, and two weeks at Christmas, commencing 
m Christmas Day. 

3d. Each student, on admission, to enter his 
nme and address in a register for the purpose. 

ith. No student to be admitted who is study- 
ng Fine Arts solely for the purpose of being a 
janter or sculptor. 

ith, No student to be admitted under 10 
rears of age. ” 

6th. Students are to specify the school-hours 
it which they can attend, and to be required to 
titend with reeularity at those hours. 

ith, Students who do not attend constantly 
aid regularly, not to be allowed to compete for 
fay of the prizes. 

8th. No student, withdut permission, to leave 
he ri before the time at which he leaves for 
Me day, 
ith. All students, on joining the school, to 
iter the elementary class. 
lth. Every student shall state, within the 
ist three months of his attendance, to what 
lpartment of manufacture, or decorative art, he 
tends to apply his studies. 

‘lth. The first three months after admission to 
“sidered: probationary ; and the continuance 
those students who do not make satisfactory — 
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that period. 

12th. Every student to provide such materials 
as are required to be used in the school. 

13th. No student to handle or misplace any 
of the casts or other examples, 

14th. Any student who in any way injures the 
property of the school, to be held responsible, 
and to pay for the damage. 

15th. From the lending library the students 
will be permitted to borrow books, one volume at 
a time, to be retained one week. For every day 
that a book is kept beyond that time, the students 
will be fined one penny; and if the book is in 
any way injured, he must replace it. 

16th. The students are required to conduct 
themselves: with order, quietness, and regularity ; 
and to sit down immediately in their proper 
places on coming into the school. 

17th. No talking to be permitted, nor unneces- 
sary moving about. 

18th. All cases whatever of misconduct on the 
part. of the students. to be reported by the Master, 
who is responsible to the committee for the main- 
tenance of proper discipline and attention to 
study in the school. 

19th. Any infraction-of the rules, or any irre- 
gularity of. conduct committed in the school, may 
be punished at.once by suspension of attendance. 
The offenders to be brought before the next 
meeting of the committee, for further proceedings 
as to. dismissal or otherwise. 

20th. Fees of admission to be paid to the 
master, in advance, on the day of admission. 

47.—No account of the works executed is Kept, 
excepting of those which are reserved for compe- 
tition. 

48.—In designs for ribbon for manufacture we 
are obliged to treat natural foliage in light. and 
shade. Designs so treated have always been 
refused by the Department. Qn the other hand, 
the most successful in the Department competi- 
tion have always been refused by the manufac- 
turers. 

50.—Orders are given to students for plants, 
which are paid for by the committee. 

51.—Yes, but the inventory is not complete. 

52.—Stamped, but. the inventory: not complete. 
53.—None. 

55, 56.—Thomas Clark. 

57.—A local exhibition of works is held in 
October. Sometimes the numbers attending 
have amounted to some thousands. 

58.—£. 27. 9s., contributed partly by the com- 
mittee and partly by private donors, was distri- 
buted in prizes obtained by six students, and prizes 
to the value of 127. 9's. 6 d. were also given by the 
committee to the students who obtained medals. 

59.— Ribbons, draughting, watches, sideboard. 

60.—307. 


61.—121. 
62.— 167. 
63.—67 


64.—16 nationa? medals, two awards, and three 
honourable mentions. 


3a4 


—_oo 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


DARLINGTON GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ART, 


. 1.—Darlington, Government School of Art. 

2,—The school was_removed in March 1864, 
from a separate building to a more commodious 
room in the building of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

3.—Three. 

4,.—100 at. a class. 

5.—Yes, 

6.— See No. 2. 

7.—None. 

8.— Now, 202.; last year 307. 

9.—Trustees of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

10, 11.—No. 

12.— None. ) . 

13.—No;,a museum would-be an advantage. 

14.— See 13. . 

15.—No. 

16.— See 13. | 

T7.r—ee 13. | | 

18.—Yes. a 

19.—Yes; in 1863, there was a loss of 307: 

20.—The risk and expense have been generally 
too great. 

21.—Casts, books, photographs, &c. &c. 

22.—Yes. 

23.—Consists entirely of books obtained as 
prizes, and such as have been presented by the 
students and supporters of the school. 

24,.—None. 

25.—Samuel ; Elton, Esq,; Ist and 6th certi- 


ficates. . ) 
26.—About two years previously; a student 


about. eight years. 

27.—£.1 per week for about. six months; 
1/7. 10s. per week for one year. 5 | 

28.—Visited Paris in 1855; London, 1859, 
1860, 1861, 1862, on account of national medal- 
lions. 

29.23 hours teaching, 

30.— None. 

31.,—There_being only one, master, he is re- 
quired to be always in attendance; no register. 

32.—One week at Easter; two months in 
summer, July and August. 

33.—£. 121. 

34.—The following course of art, instruction 
given in the school is adapted for students, gene- 
rally, and also for artizans engaged in every 
branch of industry :-— 

Drawing by Aid of Instruments.—Geome- 
try; linear perspective, mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing. Freehand Drawing.— 
Outline from the flat and round, shading in 
chalk, &c., model drawing. Painting im Oil 
and Water Colours.—Landscape, the figure, 
flowers, &c., from the flat and from nature. 
Elementary Design and Colour. 

The year will be divided into two Sessions, 
each of five months’ duration, commencing 
on Ist February and 1st September. 

Special Class for Ladies—Tuesday and 
Friday mornings, from, 11 to 1, o’clock. 
Fees, 8s. per month; or 30s. per Session. 
Special Class for Gentlemen—Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, from 7 to 9. o’clock. 
Fees 4s. per month; or 15s. per Session. 
General Female Class—Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, from 6.30 to 8.30, Fees 2s. 
per month; or 15s. per annum. Entrance 
fee, 2s. General Male Class—Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings, from 7 to 


9 o'clock. Fees, 2s. per month: 

per annum. Entrance fee; 25, © V 

and Female Pupil Teachers’ Class 

evenings, from 6.30 to 8.30. Be. 

tresses, 10s., and pupil teachers, 2 ¢ @ aT © 

annum. Masters’and Male Pupj| Teach 

Class— W ednesday evenings, from " om 

o'clock. Fees for the masters, 10, S| 

pupil teachers 2s.6d. per annum, ” * 
NV. B.—All fees payable in advance. 


35.—One pupil-teacher ; no local scholars h 
10 prize students. * 
36.—<£. 87.10.s.;.two-thirds'of whi 
to the master, eh Pay 
37.—None. 
38,120, ve dan 
39.—A verage attendance of male, students 59. 
ob rt female ;'\,,, "184 
40,——Male students : | 
10.attended 1 mont 
6 2 months. ( 
9 3 9 xy 
4 4 31 ea 
12 5 _ 


7 6 88 - Total. 
41.—Female students: © 
6 attended1 month. | 4 attended 6 months, 
89 2 months. | 2 a0, ae 
2 ll 
9 past 
3 32 - Total. 
42.—800. 
43,—118. 
44.—No. 
46.—Rules of Management : 


Ist. The general affairs of the school shall lx 
managed by a committee of 12, a treasurer, hon 
orary secretary, and the master; the latter shall 
be, ex officio, a member of the committee, unles 
for any special purpose, requested by the chair 
man to withdraw. 

2d. ‘The committee shall be elected; by ballot 
from among the subseribers of one guinea an 
upwards. » Half to retire’ annually, by rotation 
after the first election.’ The first half to retir: 
to' be decided by ballot, but those retiring to bh 
eligible for re-election. 

3d. All subscribers of 5s. per annum and up 
wards, to be entitled to vote for the committee 
and each subscriber to have one vote for eat 
member of the committee, for every 55%. sub 
scribed, to the number of four votes. Donors? 
5s. and upwards, to have the same privilege 
the year in which their donation is made. 

4th. The secretary shall, at least seven (i) 
before the annual meeting, send to every S" 
scriber entitled to vote, a printed paper °" 


Ne 


4 attended 7 Months 
8 


he 
” 


| taining a list of the retiring portion of the co” 


mittee, the names of the subscribers eligible 0 
election, and the number of votes to which 2°) 
entitled, with a request that he will place am 
against the requisite number of names for whol 
he votes, and return it, or deliver it, seale 
the person appointed by the committee to rece" 
the same, at the entrance door of the meets 
After the distribution of prizes at the ae 
meeting, the papers shall be examined by A 
tineers appointed by the meeting, and be by # 


. had . 
declared. If any subscriber shall vote for ny 


d, 


shan the required number, his vote shall be alto- 
vether cancelled. 

° sth. The committee shall, out of their own num- 
per, annually, elect a chairman and vice-chairman ; 
nd also, from among themselves, or out of the 
“naining subscribers of a guinea and upwards, 
lect a treasurer and honorary secretary. The 
treasurer and secretary, if not appointed from out 
of the committee, shall be, ez officio, members 
fit. Should, however, the treasurer and secre- 
tary) OF both, be elected from out of the com- 
mittee, then the vacancy in the committee to be 
fled up by the persons standing next, in number 
of votes, on the current annual list. 

6th. The names of the committee shall. be 
jaced in alphabetical order on a list in two 
columns; and they shall act in pairs, as visitors, 
fora month in each session. Each member shall 
have a copy of such list, and a notice shall also 
be sent by the secretary to each member as his 
turn comes round, 

“th. The visitors shall visit each class, at least 
once during the month, and shall, if they wish, 
or when specially requested by the committee, 
make a report to the secretary, together with 
any suggestions they may think proper; such 
suggestions to be considered by the sub-committee 
of the following month, who shall be at liberty 
to act on the suggestions, or allow them to stand 
over till the next general committee meeting, as 
they shall think fit. 

8th. The chairman, vice-chairman, treasurer, 
secretary, the two visitors for ‘the time being, 
and the master (unless requested, as aforesaid, by 
the chairman to retire) shall constitute a sub- 
committee to manage the details of the school, 
and shall meet whenever called together by the 
secretary, either for his own guidance, or at the 
requisition of any member. 

Ith. The meetings of the general committee 
shall be held on the first Tuesday of February, 
May, August, and November, conyened by cir- 
cular, A special meeting may at any time be 
called by the secretary, on requisition of two 
members of the committee. 

10th. The annual meeting shall be held as 
son after the receipt of the prizes from the De- 
partment as shall be determined by a special 
meeting of the general committee ; when a report 
thall be presented of the operations and financial 
position of the school, the prizes awarded, officers 


lected, and such entertainment of an artistic 
nature as the general committee shall consider — 


calculated to advance the interests of the school. 
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llth. Two auditors shall be elected at the 


annual meeting from among the subscribers of 


10s. and upwards, to examine, for the year, all 
the accounts of the school. 


12th. The committee shall have power to elect 
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as. patrons, donors of 57., annual subscribers of ° 


two guineas, or those who have otherwise mate- 
rially aided the school. 

13th. All vacancies occurring during the year, 
and not provided for otherwise, shall be filled up 
from the parties next on the voting list, and 
where such from any cause is impracticable, then 
the committee to fill up the same, having reference 
to the same conditions as if at an annual meeting. 

14th. Annual subscribers of a guinea and up- 
wards, to be entitled to a season ticket (not trans- 
ferable) for every exhibition held in connection 
with the school. Annual subscribers of 5 s. and 
upwards, not being subscribers of a guinea and 
upwards, to be entitled to a ticket (not trans- 
ferable) for one day of every such exhibition. 
Donors to be entitled to the same privileges for 
the year in which their donation is made, 

15th. The committee shall have full power to 
make such bye-laws and other rules and regula- 
tions for government, and do such other acts 
as may be in anywise necessary, so long as 
they are not contrary to the spirit of the general 
constitution ; but shall not alter any of the 
above rules, without the consent of a general 
meeting of subscribers. 

47.—No record kept. 

48.—Some deviation from the school course is 
found to be necessary, but it is generally adhered 
to. 

49.—A few water-colours, and Dusseldorf’s 
Academy studies. 

50.—None. 

51.—In contemplation. 

52.—They are all properly stamped, and a cata- 
logue is being formed. 

53.—No; but would be desirable. 

54, 55, 56.— None. 

57.—The works of the students are exhibited 
annually; no record kept of the number of 
visitors. 

58, 59.— None. 

60.—286. 

61.—107. 

62.—99. 

63.—Six. 

64.—Five. 

J. C. Janson, 
Hon. See. 


DEVONPORT SCHOOL OF ART. 


1—Devonport School of Art. 
—1n portion of large premises belonging to 
€vonport Mechanics’ Institute. 
—Four. 
4.—80 at one time. 
5.—Very fair, 
7—No, 
8.—£, 15, 
—The shareholders of the Devonport Me- 
“hanics’ Institute, 
-—Only to the shareholders. 
> 12,— No. 
13,14.—No, Yes, 
15.— No, 
16.—No, 
fined 4} 
0.53 


the 


‘0. The Department seems to haye con- 
‘cir attention to South Kensington, mainly. 


. 


17.—No. 
18.—Yes. Examples, &c. 
19.—Yes. £.46 profit. But the committee 


believe the small although valuable collection 
sent here had little influence on the receipts, the 
local contributions of works of art having been 
very attractive. 

20.—The school has not been able to secure 
high-class pictures and other examples which 
were needed. 

21.—To the museum, none; to the school, a 
few awards on local medals. 

22.—Yes, a small one. 

23.—Neither the Board of Trade nor the De- 
partment added any. 

24,.— One work. 
3H 25.—T. Holmes; 
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25.—T. Holmes; first, second, and sixth. 

26.—Three years. 

27.—If this refers to the period in which the 
master was in the training college, about 200 2. 

28.—None have been during the year 1863. 

29.—31} hours the regular time prescribed, 
but it extends far beyond this. 

30.—Never absent. 

31.—Only the check. of the committee and 
secretaries visiting the school. 

32.—Week at Easter, week at Christmas, two 
months at Midsummer. 

33.—£. 150. 

34.—-Morning, 11 to 1 o’clock; fee, 34 a-year. 
Afternoon, 23 to 43 o’clock; fee, 2/. a-year. 
Evening, 7 to 9 o’clock; fee, 15s. a-year. Pupil 
teachers, 10 to 12 o’clock, a.m. ; fee, 5s. a-year. 

35.— Two pupil teachers. 

36.—£. 116; paying master, rent, attendance, 
lighting, heating, and examples. 

37.— The committee have found it difficult to 
resort to any rules for this purpose; but the 
students are generally punctual and regular.in 
their attendance. 


38.—134. 
39.— Nine months during 1863. 
42,.—815. 


1.—Dublin School of Art. 
2.—Is ina separate building. 


3.—Six. 
4,—250. 
5.—Yes. 
7.—No. 


8.—No rent. 

9.—Royal Dublin Society. 

10.— None. 

12.— No. 

13.—Yery limited space for museum; greater 
space is desirable. 

14.—Small -collection formed at different pe- 
riods; should be extended. 

15.—Collections consist. chiefly of -presenta- 
tions. 

16.—Yes, by private individuals and the De- 


partment of Science and Art. 
17.—No. 
18.— Yes. 


19.—Yes, in 1858, profit 28971. 9s. 6d. 53 and 
again in 1861, profit 31 7. 

20.—No. See answer to 47. 

21.—Objects and examples on account of two 
national medallions, and 13 local medals consist- 
ing of casts, photographs, electrotypes, flat exam- 
ples, &e. 

22.—A small one. 

23.—All belong to the committee. 

24.— None. 

25.—Edwin Lyne, four certificates, first 
master; James Healy, one certificate, assistant 
master; Mary Julyan, three certificates, art mis- 
tress. : 

26.—First master, three years; assistant master 
two years; art mistress, five years. 

27 —First master about 1047. ; assistant mas- 
ter 11, and 17. 10s. per week; art mistress 
about 150 2. 

28.—First master visited Paris in 1855; as- 
sistant master visited Paris 1855, London 1857, 
1858, 1860, 1862. 


DUBLIN SCHOOL OF ART. 


> 


43.—106. 

44,—No. 

45.—No form is used; the person int 
join the school applies personally. 

47.—Total number, 683; stage la, 159. 
353 he, 121; 265 1763 35,213 58,10:64° 2% 
6.d, 29;,7.a,8;8b,14; 10.a,6; 13a, 15; en 
17 by 8; 22.6, 13; 23.4, 5; 230, 3. #13; 


49.—Oil paintings and water-colour draw; 
have been borrowed from local collections "es 
also some architectural and mechanical demi 
copies supplied by the Department  beino at 
and not useful for the purposes of the school,“ 

50.—Students are taught in the school 
plants, flowers, &c.; but not out of it. 

51.—They are so few they do not need it. 

52.—Yes. 

53.—No. Yes. 

54.—None during the past year. 

55.—None in 1863. 

56.—No. 

57.—None, excepting during the period of 
examination. 

58.—None. 

60, 61, 62, 63, 64.—In consequence of a change 
of masters, the early registers cannot be found.” 


ending to 


29.—First master, 30 hours; assistant master, 
22 hours; art mistress, 16 hours. 


30.—First master, one day ; assistant master, 
oné day; art mistress, two days. 
31.—Yes. 


32. Good Friday, Easter week, Her Majesty's 
Birthday, from Christmas-day to 8th January fol- 
eh and the months of August and Septem- 

er. 

33.—Head master appointed in October 1863, 
salary up to 3lst December 40/.; art mistress, 
appointed same date as above, salary up to 3lst 
December 20 1.; assistant master. 


34.—Three, all public, morning, afternoon, and 
evening; the first meets from ten to twelve ou 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; and also on 
the intervening days on payment of a larger fee; 
the second, on the same days, from twelve to two; 
the third, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from seven to nine p.m.. Fees for the two first, 
2s. 6d., 4s. and 5s. entrance fees; monthly, 
3 s., 8s., and 10s.; third or evening class, | s. €- 
trance, and 1 s. 6 d. and 2s. monthly. 


35.—Three. 

36.—£.279 15s. 9d. 
37.—None. 

38.—386. 

39.—Males 79, females 61. 


40.—Male students:— “ 
29 attended 1 month. |15 attended 6 mont’ 
43 ” 2 months. 19 93 7 ” 


33 oT) 3 ” 3 9 8 “4 
12 oy) 4 ” 8 93 9 sa 
8 3” 9) >” 4 93 10 if 


41.—Female students :-— it 
25 attended 1 month. |11 attended 6 mon” 


25 Fe 2 months.| 29 ps ia a 
15 es a 6 Hy. 8» 
12 > 4 5 4 ”» 9 » 


8 99 ey) 14 99 10 » 


9,—962. 

3 

44,——No. 

46.—None. ; 

47—Having been appointed: to the manage- 
yeat of this school in October 1863 I am unable 


answer this question, no account 
ieft by BY predecessor. 

48,—No deviation. 

49.—No. é 

50.— students are admitted to the Botanic 
gardens, Glasneyin, and to the Royal Zoological 
Society’ 8 Gardens, Pheenix Park, 

51, 52.—Yes. 


having been 
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53.—No. It is desirable. 
54, 55.—None. 
56.— No. 


_ 57—Exhibition of students’ works took place 
in October ; 887 visitors, 


58.—£.6 15 s. 6d. and 101 Taylor prizes eigh 
students obtained prizes, 


59.—Painting from the life, copying pictures 


_ in oil, original architectural design, copying archi 


tectural drawings, anatomy, 
62.—182, 
63.—35. 


64.—12. 


Ser tte Os VY Logt « soul, 
DUDLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Dudley School of Art. 
2,—Held in a room over St. Thomas’s National 


School. : 4 ; 
3,—Three, without conveniences(watér-closets, 


ke. ) 

4,—About 120, 

5.—Satisfactory, with the exception of the 
lighting, which is as bad as can be well con- 
ived. . 

"poate the plans were approved by the 
Department of Science and Art, and the com- 
nittee do not feel inclined to incur fresh ex- 
penses. 
em > 

8.—An agreement has been entered into with 
the managers of St. Thomas’s School to teach 
the same, as a set-off for ground rent. 

9,—The committee. 


10—No: 

11.—Nothing. 

12,—No. 

13.—None. It is desirable. 
14.—No. 

15.—None, 


-6.—Only such as have been received on ac- 
count of medals. 


17.—None. 

18.—Yes, 

19.—Yes, in July 1860; lost, 60 /, 
20,—No. 


21.—A few examples and casts in use for com- 
jetition, and a few books and diagrams. 

22.—A very small one, 

24.— A bout six, 

2).—C, T. Sturtevant; three certificates. 

*6.—About two years. 

-—Cannot remember. 
28.—Not at all in 1863. 
29.—15, independent of out schools. 
30.—Does not remember any. 
31.—No, : 
32.—Six weeks at Midsummer, a week at 
Hester, and two weeks at Christmas. 
33.— About 2002, 
'4.—The course of Instruction comprises :— 
Hementary Free-hand Drawing and Practical 
“Ometry.—These two subjects are absolutely 
‘eeessary to the complete education of every skilled 
"orkman, Engineering and Mechanical Draw- 
"Adapted to builders, architects, pattern 
nakers, fitters, carpenters, and all engaged in the 


0.53, 


3H 


Modelling.— Adapted to chasers, 
and wood caryers., Ornamental Design and 
Historic Styles of Ornament. — Adapted to 
painters and decorators, gless-cutters, chasers, 
engravers, modellers, carvers, &c. &c. Painting 
in Oil and Water Colour, Shading in Crayon, and 
Illuminating.— Adapted to lady and gentlemen 
amateurs, and art students. 


modellers, stone 


Class Hours and Fees for the Session : 

Ladies’ Class, Monday and Wednesday, 11 till 
1 o'clock; fee, 27; 2 s. 

Gentlemen’s Class, Monday and Wednesday, 
3 till 5,0’clock ;. fee, 17. 10s. 

Night Class, Monday, Wednesday, and F riday, 
half-past 7 till half-past 9 o’clock ; fee, 10s, 

Mechanical Class, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, half-past 7 till half-past 9 o’clock ; fee, 
15 s. 


Fees for Half Session : 


Night Class, 5s. 6 d.; Mechanical Class, 8 s. 

All fees to be paid in advance. 

The Spring session. commences the 15th of 
January, and terminates June 24th, 

The Autumn session commences the 15th 
August, and terminates the 14th of J anuary. 

Class lectures on practical geometry and per- 
spective are included in the course of instruction 
given in each class. 


Note.—Students in the night classes can enter 
for the month, in which case they will have to pay, 
in addition to the first payment, an entrance fee 
equal to a month’s subscription for the class in 
which they enter. 


35.—One pupil teacher. 


36.—£.98 9s. 7d.; all to the master. 
37.—An entrance fee. 


38.—66. 
42.—1,021. 
43.—101, 


44,—Yes, the families of donors, 
wards; no, at present 4, 

46.— None in. print. 

47.—No register kept in 1863. 

49.—Lithographic studies, water-colour land- 
scapes, &c. &c., because the day classes could not 
be maintained without. 

50.—None. 

51, 52.—No. f 

53.—No; but it is desirable there should be. 


307. and up- 


nlufactory of machinery, &c, Architecture.— 55.— William M‘Gill and Alexander Fisher. 

aracteristic styles of, construction, &._Per- 56.—None, - 

chive —A dapted to art students, architects, 58.—None. 

Wgineers, Schoolmasters, and pupil teachers, 64,—Three. 
ee, 
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APPENDIX) TO’ REPORT FROM: THE 


DUNDEE SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Dundee School of Art. 

2.—No; part of High School of Dundee. 

3.—One. 

4,—120. 

5.—The yentilation is not quite satisfactory ; 
otherwise, yes. 

6.—The accommodation is sufficient. 

7.—Not aided. 

8.—No rent. 

9.—To the corporation of the High School of 
Dundee. 

10.—No. 

11.—The High School Corporation allows. the 
use of the class-room rent free. 

12.— No. 

13, 14.—No. . Yes. 

15, 16, 17, 18.—No. 

19.—Yes; a loss of about.10/., although the 
Department did not then make a, charge of 17. 
per diem for the attendant as at present. 


20.—The school has borrowed drawings by 
English masters for exhibition and study, and also 
lecture diagrams, with advantage; the expense of 
carriage hinders more. frequent use of, this privi- 
lege. 

21.-- Books; &c.> presented to school since its 
commencement :— 


1. Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament. 
2. Photographs of Liber Studiorum. 

3. Five photographs from the antique. 
4. Cast of thistle-leaf from nature. 

*5. Waring’s Italian Art. 

*6§. Robinson’s Treasury of Ornament. 

*7, The Arundel Society’s prints of Perugino’s 

St. Sebastian. 
8. Two lithographs of srtique column. 
9. Set of models. 

10. Two Minton’s vares. 

11. Barnard’s Landscape Painting. 

12. Two Dicksee’s Perspective. 

18. Fruit painted in water-colour by William 
Hunt, value 211., of which 207. was paid by the 
Department and 17, by the master. 

14. Laxton’s Examples of Building Construction, 
in parts, 

15. The Engineers’ and Machinists’ Drawing 
Book, plates mounted. 

16. Ten sets of Walter Smith’s Elementary’ Dia- 
oTrams. 
~ 17. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols. 

18. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols, 

19. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps. 

20. Ruskin’s Perspective. 

21, Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. 

22. Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering. 

23. Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, An- 

nt and Modern, 2 vols. 


. Streets, Brick and Marble, in the Middle 


. Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Assistant. 
. Bradley’s Geometrical Drawing, 
. Owen Jones’s Alhambra. 

The above list includes the most valuable articles 
received from the Department; in addition, the 
school has received many minor publications, casts, 
and examples, &c. 


Those marked thus * were ‘sent without allowing 
any choice to the school, and have never been of the 
slightest use. 


22.—-The books mentioned in last answer, with 
a few others from the school library. 


23,—All presented or. given.as. prizes by ‘the 
Department. 


24.—No books; some diagrams only. 


25.—John Kennedy ; art certificates in Gi 
1, 2, and 6, and _ science. certificate in in 
Subdivision 1. 

26.—15 months. 

27.—About 90 7. 

28.—Paris (as a student) in August jg; 
London in the years 1859, 1861, and 1862” 

29.—42, 

30.—The number of days. cannot..be exact] 
stated; the master has never been absent fro 
the school for a whole day except on account r 
illness, or to_yisit schools in connection, or he 
required bythe Department. , 

31.—No. 

32.—All Saturdays, 25th December’ to nd 
January, 15th July to 31st August, and from th 
Thursday preceding to the Monday following 4h, 
third Sundays of April and. October, all incl. 
sive. 


33.—About 3507. from all sources connectej 
with the school. 

34,—Classes every day, except Saturday, from 
9 till 9.55, 10 till 10.55, 11 till 11,55, 12 4 
12.55, 1 till 1.55, 2 till 2.55, 3 till 3.55; fees fy 
one Hour 10s. 10d. per quarter, for two hows 
12s. 10d. per quarter. Evening class on Mon. 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 7.30 til] 
9.30; fees 2s..per month. . Pupil teachers’ clas; 
on Fridays from 6.15 till 7.153; fees 2s. 6d. per 
year. 

35.—The number of art-pupil teachers annually 
appointed gradually rose to five at the commence- 
ment of 1863; these appointments were abolished 
on the 3lst December by the Minute of 3d March 
1863, and local scholarships substituted; one 
local scholarship being allowed for every thousand 
poor children taught drawing ; under: the provi- 
sions of that Minute this. school has: one°scholar 
fully. .and one provisionally appointed; only one 
fully qualified student could be found willing to 
apply for a scholarship; the result of the. substi- 
tution for five art-pupil teachers of two local scho- 
lars is that the teaching of poor children is rapidly 
ceasing; the number taught in 1863 was 2,595, 
and this year the number is 1,877, showing a 
diminution of 27 per cent. ; there is every reason 
to fear that the reduction will be. still. greater 
next year, and that the teaching of drawing 10 
children of poor schools will soon cease altogether 
in this district. 


36.—£. 4912s. 6d. The fees are paid to the 
master, who retains the balance after all expenses 
are paid. 


Group l, 


37.—A bell rings five minutes before the hou 
of assembling of each class; the five minutes’ ™ 
terval is allowed for the preceding class to p™ 
away their implements and disperse, and for the 
succeeding class to assemble ; punctuality 18 * 
sisted on and registers of attendance are kept’ 
absentees are required, if young students," 
bring a note of excuse from their parents. 


38,.—Day classes - - 
Pupil teachers - - 
Evening class -.— < 


TOTAL 


39,—Average attendance of each student of 
classes six months, of pupil teachers’ class 
iay onths, of evening class four months, These 
- ages are less than those for the school year, 
He commences in September and ends in J uly, 
6 majority of the students enter and leave at 
hese dates. 


40, 41.—The class lists of male and female stu- 
nt are not kept distinct in the books. 
lent 


49,--2,595. 
43,—First grade - . - 522 
Second grade == - - 100 
Toran ~-- -' 622 


j4,—None are exempted except art-pupil 
gachers who have lost their appointments by the 
eration of the Minute of 3d March 1863. 


45.—Forms used for the admission of  stuy- 
nts:— 
: No. 1.—For Young Studénts. 


Write your christian and surname at full 


length Age last birthday 
years. Birthplace Parent’s 

name Occupation 

Residence 


Hours of attendance, from o’clock till 


o’clock, and. from o’clock till 
o’clock, 
Date’ day of 186. 


No. 2.—For Artisans, &c. 
Write your christian and surname at, full 


length Age last birthday 
years, _ Trade or occupation 
Residence 
Date day of 186 


46.—There is no 
School of Art.; 
which the 
follow :— 


General Regulations.—Attendance shall be 
given punctually during the hours appointed for 
aching, both by the teachers and upils. 

hen any teacher is prevented from attending 
this duties by indisposition or other unavoidable 
use, he shall forthwith give intimation of the 
‘rcumstance to the secretary, and of the arrange- 
ents made for conducting the business of the 
theses in his absence. 
1¢ books of matriculation shall be regularly 
kept by the teachers ; and each teacher shall, on 

"day any pupil is received, enter the pupil’s 
ne; and the other particulars mentioned in the 
wes, in the matticulation-book of the depart- 
Uent. Should any pupil leave between quarterly 
tems, the fact, with the date of withdrawal, shall 
* noted in the matriculation-book, 

Should injury arise, or any serious accident 
‘pen to a pupil while ina class or within the 
“4s, the teacher in whose department such pupil 
ty be enrolled, shall, as soon as possible, after 
* auirys notify in writing to the secretary the 
it) of his investigation regarding the injury or 
he pu for the information. of the directors or 

"Proper committee, 
be ae any of the rules be contravened, or any 
tieg or “rcumstance. occur tending to the pre- 

(59 -—2¢_institution, the teachers shall take 


special code printed for the 
the rules for the High School, of 
School of Art is a Department, are as 
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exercises 
pared at home must be 


otherwise . injure the.walls, 
other furnitures: Offenders will be 


cognizance, in the first instance, 
breach of order or injurious occurre 
dispose thereof, 
the same, 
tors. 


Classes.—The quarter-days for all the Classes, 
are the following, viz.,—The Opening day: of each 


session, 20th November, 1st February, and 20th 
April. 


of every sucl: 
nee, and either 
or, if they see necessary, report 
with their observations, to the direc- 


pline, and bound to enfo 


When pupils are absent from sickness, or other 
sufficient reason; the parents or guardians of such 


on} hand to the teachers 
an explanation in writing of the cause.of absence, 


dealt with as. having 


In case of fever, small-pox, ringworm, or other 
infectious: disorder, existing in the family of an 
pupil, parents or guardians are requested to keep 
members of. such family from: school ‘until the 
teachers are satisfied that they may be allowed to 
return without danger to others, 


The business’ of the lasses shall be conducted 
with the utmost quietness and good order. The 
prescribed \by: the teachers:'to be pre- 


punctually and carefully 
performed, 


The pupils are. enjoined. not to mark, cut, or 
tables, benches, or 


subjected to 
punishment, besides being liable for the expense 


of repairing the injury done by them. 

Pupils are matriculated and received on the ex- 
press condition that, if they transeress any of these 
rules, they will suffer such punishment, by fine or 
otherwise, as the teachers may deem necessary ; 
and any pupil who may be contumacious or incor- 
rigible, will be.expelled from the. school. 


Ezaminationsi—At quarterly ‘or other stated 
periods, ‘if deemed" expedient, but always at the 
close of the Session. in J uly, the classes shall be 
publicly examined, under ‘such regulations, and 
by such qualified persons, ‘as may, from time to 
time, be fixed by the directors, 


Fees.—The fees and other charges are payable 
in advance; and a written acknowledgment 
(specifying the items of charge, if there be more 
than one) shall always be given for them by the 
teachers or other’ pérsons authorised by the 
directors to take payment. 


When pupils (with the approbation of’ the 
teachers) are receiyed at intermediate periods, 
the fees will be calculated forward till. next 
quarter-day, or..term. of periodical » payment. 
Pupils entering a class: any time within’ four 
weeks after the‘commencement of a quarter will 
be charged as for a full quarter; and those 
entering after four weeks as for three-fourths of 
a quarter. 


Each teacher shall, along with the class fee 
payable to himself on the entry of pupils, and at 
quarterly terms, take and receive the charge. for 
general expenses, as it may from time to time be 


fixed by the directors; such charge to. be made 
for the whole quarter, though the pup enter at 
an intermediate periods) «> 
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The teachers are responsible. to. the directors 
for the due collection of the charge for general 
expenses; and.they shall enter in the matricu- 
lation-book the sum due from, each pupil in 
attendance during the quarter, and hand. the 
total amount so entered to the treasurer, with the 
matriculation~book, within one month from the 
respective quarter-days. 

Areas.—The areas, as well as the buildings, 
being the property of the Corporation, and under 
the control of the directors, the pupils, when in 
the areas, are to be considered as within the 
precincts of the High School, and subject to the 
authority of the teachers. 

The areas are intended for exercise and recre- 
ation; but no game, sport, or amusement, shall 
be permitted within them which may be calculated 
to injure the pupils or others. 

Throwing of stones, fighting, wrestling, en- 
gaging in games for money or stakes of any kind; 
the use of insulting or improper language; and, 
generally, anything in conduct or language in- 
consistent with. propriety, are strictly prohibited. 

Pupils shall. not) brmg any hurtful: weapon 
within the precincts of the High School. 


They shall take care not to injure or deface 
the walls, buildings, railings, trees, or shrubs ; and 
any pupil octasioning damage shall not only make 
good the same, as it may be determined by the 
censor’s court, but shall also incur a fine for the 
offence. 

Censor’s Court.—A court, composed of all the 
male teachers holding office in the school, under 
appointment .by the directors, shall be held on 
the first Saturday of each month, and. at such 
other times as may be fixed by themselves, durmg 
the session, for the purpose of taking cognizance 
of offences committed within the precincts of the 
school, but not within the respective class-rooms, 
and also of such graver offences as may be brought 
before the court by any one of the teachers or 
other parties. 

The teachers respectively shall hold the office 
of censor for six months,.in the order of seniority. 
The court shall be held in the class-room of the 
censor, or in such other place as he may appoint. 
He shall preside at all meetings, and shall have 
power to convene meetings when he may judge 
it necessary. 

A regular minute-book of the proceedings of 
this court shall be kept, wherein all sentences 
and. deliverances shall be fully recorded. The 
minute-book shall be kept by the censor, and be 
open at all times to the directors, or the visitors 
of classes appointed by ‘them. 

The functions of the court shall be especially 
to carry into effect the regulations, and to inflict 
punishment for any breach of them, whether by 
admonition, suspension of privileges, fine, rusti- 
cation for a limited period, or expulsion from the 
school; but sentence of expulsion shall be inti- 
mated to the directors before being carried into 
effect. It shall also be competent for the court 
to take up any matter affecting the interests of 
the High School generally, and to make such 
representations to the directors thereon as may 
be deemed necessary and proper. 


The janitor shall act as officer to this court. 
Duties of Treasurer.—He shall keep regular 


books, duly brought up and posted:—1st, a cash 
book, in which all monies received and paid shall 
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be entered, as the transactions occur, in Cons 
tive order. The operations on,the bank. aco 
will also. be. shown. by. the. cash book.—mon 
paid in and.drawn. out... This: book wall be she * 
at the end, of each financial year, and, the hake 
transferred to. a new. account for, anothey oe 
2d, a ledger, into which will be posted the ye 
entries. from the cash book under the differ 
heads or accounts to. which they belong, The 
different accounts will be balanced separatel: 
and in the aggregate, at the end of each finan} 
year. 3d, a. state-book, which. .will contain . 
detailed account of the year’s transactions, Son 
ing results, and bringing the various propertie, 
and funds of the Corporation into view, th 
the matriculation-book of pupils in the sever 
departments. of. the institution—detailing the 
names of the teachers, pupils, and parents, desic, 
nations, place of birth, ages, &c. si 


He shall superintend the keeping by the seyeqy) 
teachers of the matriculation books applicable 4 
their departments: respectively, and see that th, 
teachers regularly enter im those books th, 
charge for general expenses opposite to the nam, 
and: designation. of each pupil. 


He shall receive from the teachers, at expiry 
of one month from the respective quarter-days— 
that is, on the 16th October, 20th December, 1y 
March, and 20th May im each year—all sun, 
exigible by the rules, in name of general expenses, 
and every failure or neglect in paymentiat these 
times, or within 14 days thereafter, shall. }¢ 
reported in writing to the directors. 


He shall be furnished with a correct statement 
of the other revenues of the Corporation, from 
heritable securities or otherwise, and shall be 
responsible forthe due collection of the same at 
the stated periods. 


He shall, immediately on the receipt of monies 
from the teachers or others, pay in the same to 
the credit of an account to be kept with one of 
the banks in Dundee. The bank accounts shall 
be opened in name of“ The Corporation of 
the High School of Dundee,” and shall be kept 
in such form, and. distinguished in such way 1s 
the directors shall from time to time appoint. 
Drafts on the accounts shall be subscribed by 
the treasurer. The treasurer shall produce his 
bank pass-books, marked by the bank as correct, 
at each stated monthly meeting of directors; an¢, 
should the aggregate amount to be drawn from 
the bank for any one month exceed 100 /,, the 
bank shall be furnished with an excerpt minute 
of directors instructing the amount to be drawl 
beyond that sum. A copy of this regulation shall 
be furnished to the bank, for their informatio 
and guidance. The bank accounts and the tre 
surer’s cash-book shall at all times correspond, 
be within a few shillings and pence of ea 
other, and the aggregate balances of the ledge 
accounts shall correspond with both. 


All accounts to tradesmen or others must be 
approved of in writing by the directors, ot theu 
finance committee, before payment. Swatt 
shall be paid half-yearly, unless. it be otherw™ 
directed. | 

The treasurer shall find satisfactory secur 
for his intromissions, either by bond or Jette! 
obligation, to the extent of L007. er 

He shall make up. his accounts to the ib 


October in each year, showing the receip' ai 
disburseme™ 


yabursements for the year then ended ; and such 
fe of accounts, with an abstract thereof, after 
i been certified by the treasurer, and 
ited by two-of the directors, in terms of the 
chante of Incorporation, shall be submitted to 
je annual meeting of subscribers, to be held on 
x third Monday -of November. 


f 


V 
renoon. 


The secretary shall give notice of all such 
yectings, and also of special general meetings, 
» be called by the provost or on requisition, as 
vided in the charter, by printed circulars, or 
wculars partly printed and partly written, and 
use the same to be delivered or left, as the 
members of the Board may desire, at their dwel- 
jng-houses or -places -of business, ‘at least 24 
ours previous to the time of meeting, 

He shall call meetings of all committees, and 

if their sub-committees, in manner foresaid, on 
uch previous notice as the conveners of the re- 
pective committees may appoint. 
The secretary, or his assistant, shall attend all 
neetings of the Board and its committees or sub- 
mmittees, write and engross the minutes, and 
mke and transmit all necessary extracts of such 
pinutes to members of the Board or others, 

He shall conduct the correspondence of the 
mmporation, frame notices, advertisements, and 
iulars, prepare the annual report for the gene- 
il meeting of subscribers, to be held on the 
itl Monday of November, and, generally, do 
nl perform every duty pertaining to the office 
i secretary, according to the plain intent and 
neaning of these regulations. . 
The salary which from time 
lbwed to the secretary 
tisfaction for 
Dut 
Should the secretary be a professional man, and 
uployed to prepare any deed or instrument, ‘he 
ull be allowed. the regular professional charges 
nt such business; it being, however, expressly 
tderstood that all such employment shall be | 
jtonal on the part of the directors, and be in- 
uted by a minute-of the Board, or-one of its 
muuttees duly anthorised for the purpose, and 
tt every account for. such business. shall ‘be 
ilited either by the directors or their fnance 
mnuttee im the ordinary way before payment. 


to time may be 
shall be accepted in full 
all the duties before specified. 


| 


Janitor —The Janitor shall take particular care 


the buildings ay] grounds; and keep the gates | 

tllarly shut on Sundays and holidays, except 

‘the accommodation of classes assembling under 

2 etal teachers, or for other purposes 

“aly authorised by the directors, 

re i attend regularly during the hours of | 
» and give notice to the proper teacher of 


5 

er : i i 

ny breach of the regulations by pupils while 
5 &Xereise in the areas, 


Mo 


le the 5 ey clean the yarious rooms and 
ed hour, Pi and shall ring the bell at the 
Sia : i classes assembling or separating, 
Ne shina be cirected by the teachers. 

 furnitn ake notice of any damage done to 
ay whee. or apparatus ; and report without 
* ia are amesing to the secretary 
3 . - 


i 
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He shall take into custody, and, if necessary, App. No.6; 


carry before the proper teacher, any pupil seen 
fighting with or maltreating another, or found 
injuring any part of the buildings, furniture, or 
apLaratus, 


He shall aid the pupils, as far as may be-in 


| his power, in the following particulars, viz. :—In 
Duties of gia te otherwise ordered, | cloaks, and umbrellas 
| ordinary and adjourned general meetings of 

te directors shall be held on the appointed days, . 


hin the Town Hall of Dundee, at 10 o'clock | 


providing for the safe custody of their top-coats, 


as (on each of which their 
names should be legibly written), and in assisting 


to search for and recover any articles or books 
which may be amissing. He shall immediately 
restore any such articles, when found, to the 


' service to teachers and 


owner; and, generally, give every assistance and 
pupils which he may be 
able to render, with a due regard to the per- 


formance of the-special «duties hereby assigned to 
him. 


He shall act as officer to the censor’s court ; 
and, when desired, shall cite the pupils or others 
who may be required to appear before it. 

47.—No record kept. 


48.—There is no uniform course for all students, 
as the studies must be varied to meet their par- 
ticular wants. The master was, up to December 
last, enabled to give a very complete elementary: 
course to all the students by means of collective 
class-teaching by the art-pupil teachers. The 
abolition of these appointments under _ the 
Minute of 3d March. 1863 has greatly lessened 
the means of elementary teaching ; it has, for 
example, been found impracticable to give a 
course of Linear Perspective this session, 
whereas there have been four or five classes in 
that subject from February to. May in former 
years. 


49.—Yes; examples of landscape, figure, &c., 
for shading and painting from copies; they are 
used because the Department has authorised no 
examples or insufficient ones in these stages, 


50.—Students are encouraged as much as pos- 
sible to draw from nature; but there are no means 
in this locality for affording special facilities for 
the study. 

51.—No. 


52,—Stamped by the department before this 
school receives them; no inventory. - The safe 
keeping of the books and examples, consistently 
with full use of them, is carefully attended to. 


53—Two local scholars, one fully and one con- 
ditionally appointed. 
54.—None. 


55.—Since commencement of school, Duncan 
Cameron, James Kennedy, J oseph Kennedy, Wil- 
liam S$. Duncan, James Dundas, Alexander Mac- 
donald, John N. Smith, Alexander Stevenson, 
Rea J. Stevenson. 


56.—Yes; the master, and the students whose 
names are given in the last answer. 

57.—Annual exhibition of students’ works for 
a week in July, visited by 2,000 persons. 

58.—£.21 10s.. distributed..in .book prizes 
amongst 57 students, 


59.—Freehand drawing, practical geometry, 
mechanical and machine drawing, perspective, 
model drawing, shading flowers, landscape, and 
figure from copies; shading foliage from casts 
and nature ; painting fruit and landscape, from 
copies; painting from casts of fruit, pamting in 
oil from copies. 


304 60.—First 
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60.—First grade prizes :— 


r ; . _ 
Year. | Prizes. Fair or-Pass. 


——- 


os 


Ty pei meade Be 14 aie 
1858 - - - | 81 : — 
1859 - - “1 122 — 
{HEO'2Y 1 Loticie ddw engages oft ; onir7s 
1861 - - - 196 82 
1862 - - = 249 2 
1863 - - - 174 ~~ 348 
1864 - - - - - not yet reported. 

TOTAL nso" 975 | 617 


61.—Second grade prizes :— 


Year. Prizes. Pass. . 
1857 - - - 38 — 
1858 - - = 65 — 
1859 - ~ - 162 — 
1860. - - - 83 54 
1861 - - - 112 ya 
1862 - - ~ 159 82 
1863 - - - 17 83 


1864 - - ~| = °2 not yet reported. 


TOTAL -. =-'|' 636 290 


DURHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


1,—Durham School of Art. 
2.—In a separate building. 


3.—1 wo. 
4,—100. 
5.—Yes. 
8,-+£. 30. 


9—-Executors of late. Francis, Humble, 

11, 12.—No. 

14.—There is a museum, which has been, gra- 
dually forming since the establishment of the 
school. 

16.—Several objects have been presented by 
different persons. 

17.—No. 

18.—-A great number. 

19.—No. . The. charge, made, by the Depart- 
ment was too great for the school to afford. 

20.—No. 

91.—A few trifling objects of. very little 
value, a set of life-sized anatomical. plates, and 
a work on geometrical drawing. 

22,—A small one. 

53.—There are no books except those pur- 
chased by the school. 

24,.-— None. 

95.--George H. Newton; certificates 1, 2, 3. 


- 


« The diminution in the number of medals this year results chief 
on -the abolition of art-pupil 'teacherships’ and prize ‘studentships, 


to attend the school long enough, to take medals, 
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62.—Department local medals: — 


VBL anon chee d2a 


Year. Medals. Nearsc | Me daly, 
| 
1006 =. =| Si OO 
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1358 =. || 12° PRB ge rodoeoy linha, 
1849; +1 andl 2S 6 hor 
1860 - “if ob pp tonal Omak svlogl¥g 
oe et 


63. —No record kept. 


64,—National medallions: 


Year 


26.--Four months. 
27.-- About 4 1. oy 
28.—This question cannot be answered. 
29,—14. 
30.—One night in 11 years. 
31.—No, 
32.—A fortnight at Christmas, a week § 
Easter, and the months of July and August. 
33.—£.90. 
34.—Three public classes, 11 to I, 2 to 4, al 
+499. A ouinea a quarter for morning 
10s, 6d. afternoon ditto, and 2s, @ mont) | 
6 d. a week evening ditto. 9. Dt ot Ba 
35..-None. No oné will accept the app™ 
ment. Bch dy 
36.~-£. 123. 14. 6., of which 90 /.is paid to 4 
master, and the rest for current expenses 
38.—104. 
39.--Morning class, 8; afternoon, 
class (male) 30. 
40.—Male Students :— 7 ' 
26 attended 10 mths. } 10 attended 2 mi 
ee ee 116 staaiteglA 
ee tn bee 


5 


25 3 evelll 


ogg — Fem 


aie 
del 


y from the falling off of advanced arte 4 
which acted as great inducements to such 


4l,—Female Students:— 
i 17 attended 10 months. 
26 attended 5 months. A 
~ 26 attended 3 months. 
42,--459. sor | 
43.—Seven. 
44,—One, on the 
pupil teachers at.half fees. 
” 45, 46.—There is none. 
~47,—No account has been kept. 
the power of one master to do this. 
48.—No deviations are made, 


49.—A few chalk heads, hands, and feet have 
been introduced in the shading stages, because 
such were required by students, . 


’ 
: 
: 


: 
: 
bY 
/ 


It is béyond 


: 


1.—School of Art, Edinburgh, under. the 


charge of the Board of Trustees for Manufactures 


&c., &c., in Scotland. 
2.—No; it forms part of the Royal Institution 
Building; the remainder ~is occupied by the 
Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, their 
Museums, the Statue Gallery, and the Offices 
of the Boards of Manufactures and of Fisheries. 
3.—Hight. 
4:— About 300. IATC 
5.—Yes; the lighting of one room has been 
observed iipon by the Art Inspector. 
6.—LEvery thing has been done in regard to the 


above (lighting) that the architectural design of 


the building will admit-of——-—__— . 
7.—Not by any special grant for the school. 
8.—The computed rent of the class rooms is 

3002, but free accommodation: is given by) the 

Board of Manufactures, 
9.—The Board of Trustees for 

&e., &e., in Scotland. 

10.— None. 

11; 12.— No. gre uly ee 

13.—No; a museum would be an adyantage, 
but not so great an advantage as for the classes 
to continue to meetin. the Royal Institution. | 

14,—No; but. a_ noble gallery of casts is 
attached to the school for the use of the students ; 
and a.large and yaried supply of examples to 

study from. This gallery was formed about 40 

or 50 years ago. There is also the N ational 

Gallery of Scotland for pictures, and the Museum 

of the Society of Antiquaries for antiquities. 
15.—Yes;" purchases were made by the Board 

it different periods before. its school was con- 
hected witn the Department of Scienee and Art. 
16—Yes; casts and other objects have been 


Presented by private parties ; also by the Depart- 
Ment. 


l7—No, 


18.— Works for prizes have been awarded to 
the school from. the Department, and added to its 


Collections, 


19.—Yes, in 1861 ; with special additions from 
the Department, supplemented by works from 
Sl other eminent contributors, and the exhi- 
‘ton was held in the National Gallery, Edin- 
ugh, The loss upon it was 547. 4s, 43d. 


20.—T¢ this be the Department, studies to 


ee 


Manufactures, 


“Py from have been borrowed from it. 
Examples and objects selected by the 


0,53, 
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“| 60.—Some-of- the students have made studies App. Nov16, 


from parts of the cathedral. 

"31? 532 No. | 
53.-—There are none attached, but it is highly 

desirable that there should be some. paar: 

56.—None but the master. 
51.-—There was; no local. exhibition last year 

insJune ; the numbers who yisited it were-feqv. 
68.—None last year. | 


60,—77,., 
61:—99, | 
62.—51,, 


63, 64.— Two, . 
W. Greenwell; Setvetary. 
~—13..May.1864.. 


master and’ mistress for examination awards to 
male and female classes respectively, 
22.—Yes; incorporated with the 
the Royal Institution. . 
23.—Neither have lent any book. 9 
24.—If this is the Department, none, nox, from 
anywhere else. ~. e Bare | 
29.—-Charles, Hodder; 1st and 2nd certificates; 
passed all works for 3d certificate, but has to goup 
for anatomy. William Morley; Groups 1, 4, 5, 
6. Susan Ashworth; Ist and 2nd certificate. 
~~ 26-==Hodder;~from-October- 1854. to August 
1856. Morley, from 1854 to October 1858. 
Ashworth, 91 weeks. 


Library of 


acting 
training master, refers to Department. Morley, 


states no sum. Ashworth, 106 /. 


28.—Hodder, London, June 1857; Opening 
of South Kensington Exhibition; Annual Meet. 
ing of Art Masters; 1858, 185951860) and!1861 : 
International Exhibition; 1862): Morley;Liondon, 
1862. Ashworth, London, 1860. L 

29.—Hodder, 30 hours, besides further time 
spontaneously given to students ‘Out of class 
hours. Morley, 25 hours’ teaching: Ashworth, 
28 hours, Central School; 10 outside ditto. 

30.—Hodder, 6. days, 1868, to. visit Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Morley, nil, Ashworth, 
5 days, 1863, to visit Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, ) 

31.—Not in the male department, » Miss Ash- 
worth, of her own accord, signs the female attend- 
ance book, 


32.— August and ‘September, 
or so-at Christmas. 

33,—Hodder, 3287; Morley, '2232> 16 $3 
Ashworth, .2307., or thereabouts. ~° 

_ 34.—The year of study is divided into two ses- 

sions of five months each, denominated respectively, 
the autumn and winter session, and the spring and 
summer session. The autumn and winter Session 
will commence on Thursday, the Ist of October, 
and end on the last day of February. The spring 
and summer session will commence on the Ist of 
March, and end on the last day of J uly. The 
months of August and September, with’ a short 
period at Christmas time, are vacations, Av re- 
gister of attendance is kept which may be ‘con- 
sulted by parents and guardians. 


3 1 


and 10 days 


Classes 
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Classes are formed for instruction in -free-hand 35.—Male Department.——1 . pupil teacher 4 
drawing; practical geometry and mechanical local scholars. Female Department:—2 pu i] 
drawing; perspective; drawing from. models; | teachers, 7 local scholars. P 
drawing and painting flowers and foliage; land- | 36.—Total fees received, 1863, 6141. 16 s. log 
scape drawing ;_ drawing the human figure from | The whole have been paid to the teachers a 
copies; anatomical drawing; the study of the | account of their salaries. 
antique; drawing ornament; elementary design | 37.—Daily attendance books are kept, Which 
and the principles of form and colour; the study | are signed by students on entering class rooms, 
of historic styles of ornament. They will meet 38.—Male Central School, 331; female ditt, 
as follows: 207: total 538. ; 

Male Classes. 39.—Males, 6 months, 2\:days; females, ¢ 

Class A. (morning). From 8 to 10_a.m., on months, 6 days. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Fee per | © 40,—Male students :— 

session, 20s. (A monthly ticket, at 5s. per 
month will be issued for this class, to any student 
who may desire it, and who is attending any other 
class for the whole session ). 10 

Class B: (day). From 10 to 12, on Monday, # 109 
Wednesday, and Friday. Fee per sesxion, 30 s. ™ % 

Class ©. (evening). Especially for artisans. 41.—Female students :— 
From 7 to 9 p.m., on Monday, Wednesday, and 11 attended 1 month. | 8 
Friday. Fee per session, 10s., or 2s. 6d. per | 2months.| 5 
month. 2 

Class D. (evening). From 7) to 9 p.m, on 5 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. For the study ‘ 2 
of the antique in the sculpture gallery. (Appli- 42.—In 1863, 1,406. 
cants must submit a drawing for approval). Fee | 43.—Males, 93; females, 146: total, 239, 
per session, 10s., or 2 s. 6d. per month. 44,—Yes; local scholars. Males, 4; females 

Class E. (evening. From 7 to 9 p.m., on | 7: total, 11. 1 
Tuesday and Thursday. Mechanical and ma- | : oe 
chine drawing. Fee per session, 10s. or 28.6 d. 45,.—Form used for the admission of Students: 
per month. — | No. | 

“Class F. (evening). From 6 to 8 p.m., on | APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 
Tuesday and Thursday. -For training school- | Dated day of 186 
masters and male pupil teachers, in elementary | Name Age 
drawing, for the Government certificate. Fee | Residence 


39 attended 1 month. { 15 attended 6 monthg 
Z 2 months.| .7 be 7 


attended 6 months, 


per session, 5s., for schoolmasters. Fee per | Present Occupation of Applicant (if any) 


session, 2s. 6d., for pupil teachers. | Proposed Occupation (if any ) 


Is desirous of attending, Class 
Fee, £ : : for 


Signature, 


Female Classes. 

Class G. (morning). From 8 to 10 .a.m., on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. . Fee per 
session, 20s. (A monthly ticket, at.5s. per month, 46.—Regulations :— 
will be issued for this class, to any student who | Ist. Students, on admission, must enter their 
may desire it, and who is, attending any other | names in the Register. 
class for the whole session). | 2d. They are required.to be regular in attent- 

Class H. (evening). From 6 to 8 p.m., on | ing the class to which they belong, and punctual 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Fee,per | in arriving and departing at the appointed, hour. 
session, 10 s. or 2 s,.6d. per month, | 3d. Also to give explanation of any absence, 

Class I. (daw). From 10 to 12 on,Monday, |: and will be lable to suspension if the explanation 
Wednesday, and Friday. Fee per session, 30s. | be not.satisfactory. 

Class K. (afternoon). From i to 3 p.m. on 4th. The power of suspension is vested in the 
W ednesday lay. A special class for | master, or mistress, haying charge of the class, 
painting and draped life el. Fee per session, | and may be followed .by dismissal by the Board. 
10 s 5th. Students.are. to supply their, owa drawing 

rernoon). From 1 to 3 on Tuesday | boards, easels, and all other necessary matel 
and Thursday. For the study of the antique in | for their work. 
the sculpture gallery. Fee per session, 40s. | 6th. They are held responsible for injuring 2 

Class M. (evening). From 6 to8 p.m. on | any way the property in the school, and will be 
Tuesday and Thursday. For training school- | required to.pay for damage done. 
mistresses and pupil teachers, in elementary 7th. They are expected to conduct themselvé 
drawing, for the Government certificate. Fee | with order, quietness, and regularity, and to at 
per session, 5s., for schoolmistresses. Fee per | down in their proper places on coming into ¢ 
session, 2 s. 6 d. for pupil teachers. class. Also to sign the attendance book as ayr 
pointed. 

Lectures. 8th. No student is, »without permission 

A complete course of lectures on pictorial leaye the room or school before the hour of le 
anatomy will be given in the winter session to | 8 for| the, day. 
male clasaés: 9th. Nor.to talk.or,move about. 

Admission to students of the school, free, on 10th. Nor to handle,any of jthe ¢ 
the recommendation of the heads of departments. examples. 

Admission to the public for the course, 5s.; By order of the Boards) 
for a single lecture, ls. B, F. Primrose, Becve™: 


4h Mal 


Wiass Lu. (al 


asts 


47,—Male Department :— About 136, in stages 
fot competition, exclusive of elementary drawings, 
&e. im stage I. 


Stage. No. | Stage. No. 
2h - - 8 lla - - | 
BB (RO are Mp | oA pet on a bocl) So 
Ab - - 6 13a - abi2 
goo eanls MERA den ohnds vldea 
6a ous - 4 16a - - 12 
Gh ggg <> Bee tee 
gh and 6c - 89 196 be ahi 3 
9a = - 8 22b andec..'-) & 
10a | a gape ae 
Total number - - - 136. 


Female Department :— About 90: but cannot 
state stages, works being all dispersed, and no 
inventory kept. 

48.—No deviation found necessary in the 
general way; occasionally a student is allowéd to 
study the “human figure” without, or only par- 
ally, going through the elementary course, 
yhich is owing to the figure class being carried 
o in the sculpture gallery, thereby making’ it 
appear somewhat sectional. Hach student, in 
this case, submits a drawing first for approval, 

49.—The school possesses a very fine gallery 
of sculpture, therefore is not restricted to the 
authorised figures issued by the Department. 
The school is ‘also well provided with casts of 
ornaments and other art material, which are very 
valuable, and thankfully used in the school, 
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50.None out of thé’ school. During 
summer a few specimens are got weekly from 
Botanical Gardens, of plants, &e. 

51.— All are inventoried, and the statue gal-- 
lery casts are labelled. 

52.—Yes. 
__ 93.—None. but: the local scholarships of the 
Department; but. Mr. Hodder is of opinion their 
existence is desirable in the male department ; 
and Miss Ashworth states there is an Art-scholar 


receiving aid from the Department in her female 
class. 


the 


| 54,55, 66.=—None. 


57.—The works are exhibited for a week or 10 


| days after. the annual examination; visited last 


year by 2,367 persons. 
58.—£35. 5s. Males, 10; females, 6. 


59.—Studies from the antique; ornament and 
colour ; shaded: drawings from nature ; elemen- 
tary studies, and original design for a bookcase. 


60.—263. 
' 614-345, 
62.—141. : 
63.—Unable to render this. Refer to Depart- 
ment. 
64.—11. 


Bo F. Primrose, Secretary. 


Board of Manufactures, 
Edinburgh, 21 May 1864. 


EXETER SCHOOL’ OF ART. 


1—Lxeter School of Art. 
2.—No; market. 


3.-—Ewos 
4,—80, 
5.—No. 


6.—A sufficient amount of space will be pro- | 


vided in a building to be erected as a memorial 
of the late Prince Consort. 

7.—No. 

8.—£.39 12s, 

%.—The city of Exeter. 

11, 12,—No. 

13.—No; it is desirable. 

14.—No ; it is desirable. 

15—A few objects have been chosen by the 
master; payment at the rate of 10s: for’ each 
medal awarded to students, being allowed by the 
“partment for examples, &c. 

16, 17.—No, 

18.—Yes; as stated at question 15. 

19.—1858 ; exhibited together with a number 
if works of Art collected in the county of Devon; 
loss about 702, 
20.— No, 


21. one; except'a cast or two. 
’ N 


“<4.~~No, 

24.—_N one: 

“o.—James"B, Birkmyer; 1, 2, 6a, 6. 

26.— Three years two months, 
12 months, 15s, per week; six months, 14; 

"ee months, 25 s.; the remainder, 30s. 
“London, July 1861. 

<“—31 hours, 

30.—THl tye days: 

JLMLNG: : 


810,53 


32.—Christmas ‘week; Easter, and June and 
July. . 

33.-—Mr. Birkinyer, 2507., which includé$ cere 
tificate allowance, prizes, School of Art and pub- 
| lie schools of city. 
34,— Ladies, morning, 10.30 am, 1 p-m., 21s, 
| pér quarter; afterndon, 2 p-m., 4,30 p,m., 21s. 
per quarter. Artizans, 7.30 p.m.; 9:30 p-m., 2s: 
per month. Female, 7 pm., 9 p.m., 2%. per 
month. Teachers, 7 p-m., 9-p.m., 5s. per session: 
| 36.—£7188 8s. 6d.; half fees of school to com: 
mittee to pay rent, gas, rates, &e. 

38,—254. ' 

39.—Twice per week. 


40.— Male students :— 


24 attended Lmonth. | 10 attended 6 months. 
22 Fig, 2 months. |. 5 Da) sdeteanl 

22 ” 3 oy) 5) 23 8 fit. $9 

TAO | i ASOT ¥ 16 ye So a9U hugs 

Ws Bupd. WSarorsk Lee 10 


3+? 
41.—Female students :-— 


4 attended I month: | 4 attended 6months, 
7 st 2months:!| 3 3 Fe 

12 9 3 9 4 ” 8 99° 
5 99 ? 4 33 I 1 33 9 3”? : 

15 5 Shs 10 


42:—1,039, 
43.—125 prizes; 70 passed fair. ee 
44.—Free students; fees were paid’ by the: 

Department. 
45,—-None/in use: 
46;—None. 
47.—About 50; elementary stages principally; 
| a few paintings from nature. Lia 
312 


=~ 


48,.—A few 


the appr Nord 


Pees, te: 


aes ar Biz 


as 


App. No.16, 
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48.—A few. examples not used by the Depart- 
ment are used in ladies’ classes ; a sufficient: num- 
ber of painting examples, mot provided, for the 
purpose. 

50.—A supply of foliage presented to, the 
school by Mr. Veitch, of Exeter. . 

51, 52.—Yes. 

53.—No ; ‘it is desirable. 

54, 55.— None. 

56.—No. 


57.—One ; January 5,about; 1,000,,.; ) 
58.—-None, [A—zotbal lenny 
60.—125 last years average 100 peryeay), 
61.—About'100: a1 OF 05 
62,—132; in many instances students nn 

taken two or more, the same examination i 

such eases the Department give one reward. 
63.—30, — 


64,—Seyen. ict. 


3. in 


/ 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Glasgow School of Art. ) 
2. building, the whole of which is occupied 
by the school. 


3.—Eight: elementary, 1;.,advanced,| 25 | gal- 
lery, 3; lecture theatre, 4; mechanical, 5; office 
and library, 6; committee, 7}° private or select 
class, 8. 


4,—305, including :the lecture: theatre’ which 
contains 60; deduct this, remains 245 for) the 
class rooms. 


5.—Excellent in every respect. 

7.—It has not’ been aided. 

8.—£. 230; this’ is the interest of the’ money 
fer the capital sum: of which »the- building is 
mortgaged. 


9.— To the committee. 

10.—See No.8. 

11, 12.—No. 

13.—There is a small museum in room 8, filled 
with glass cases, which could be increased, 

14.—The small museum contains eleétrotypes 
of good bronzes supplied by the Department, a 
few silks, and specimens of pottery, and might 
be advantageously increased ; commenced 1848. 

15.—The collection of casts ‘was originally 
supplied by the former Council in ‘London, and 
is very good. The engraved and lithographed 
examples of the hest class were supplied 'in the 
same way there, but have ‘been’ considerably 
increased by the local committee and by ‘the 


Dey artment, whieh has als ) suppiled Casts, 
: | 


16.— Books have been presented by citizens; of 


Glasgow ; some few silks and specimens of _pot- 
tery by the same; electrotypes by the Depart- 
ment being the best objects in the small ecol- 
le y if n. 

» ard 1 s = 4 
No fund is spe ay 


laly set aj 


— 


L8.—The works referred to, 16, and 14; viz., 
electrotypes.; some beautiful works, and. some 
casts have been so obtained. 

19.—It was some years ago; a small profit of 
about 107. was realised. 

20.—It has. The school is liberally supplied 
with examples for its wants, and has only bor- 
rowed one or two pictures and drawings. 

21.—The above specified electrotypes of shields, 
plates, armour, patere, &c., casts to a small 
extent, and books of value as books of reference. 

22.—There is a library of reference and a 
lending library. 

24.—About 12. 

25.—Mr. C. H. Wilson, head master; Robert 
Greenlees, assistant head master, no certificate; 
Mr, Thomson, architecture;—Mr:-~McGlashan, 


engineering ;\: Miss Patrick, elementary';:no: ce, 
tificates by’ these»;\) Mr.' Banner, elementary 
and external teaching, has three certificates, 


26.—Mr. Banner was three years four’ months 
in training school. | 

27.—Elementary, Mr. Banner, from 15s. 4 
25 s. per week while at the Department. 

28.—-Mr., Wilson, attended three times. in. Lon. 
don; yisited Paris,.and, Manchester at: his, owy 
expense in 1852; Mr. Yeull, student, visited 
Paris, and, Mrs Bellitzay, student, visited Muh. 
chester at the expense of the, Department,.1855, 

29.—Head and assistant head, 30- Hours; My. 
Banner, 10 hours in the central ‘school, 22. howirs 
out; architectural master, four howrs'y ‘engmeay 
ing, six ; Mistress, Six. 

30.—It may be stated that the masters have 
rarely been absent from the school. The,rule js 
that masters cannot be absent without the _per- 
mission of the head master; and must find a 
substitute if absent. The head master requires 
the sanction of the chairman. . Except from illness 
no master has been absent for an entire day. 

31.—No; they attend with regularity. 

32,—J uly and August, a week at. new. year. 

33.—Head master, 400 /.; assistant head master, 
with allowances, 152 7.; architecture, 301; en- 
graving, 40 /.; elementary, 132 /.; mistress, 12 /. 

34.—Programme of Class: Hours, Charges, and 
Course of Instruction.’ All fees paid in advance. 

Public classes—Entrance fees 1s, payable 
annually. 

Males—LElementary and advanced, from 7 to 9 
a.m.; artists, artizans, and pattern’ drawers, 3s, 
all others, 4s. per month. Four days per week. 
Females—Elementary and advanced, from 10am. 
to 12 noon,7s. and 10s. per month. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. . Males—Elementary 
and advanced, from 8 to 10 p.m. ; artists, artizans, 
and pattern drawers, 3s. per month. Four days 
per week. ‘Mechanical drawing, Monday, Wet- 
nesday, and Friday, 8 to 10 p.m., 3 s. per month. 
Architectural drawing, Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 8 to 10 p.m., 2s. per month. 

A class for young men in business, from 7 to9 
a.m., or 8 to 10 pm.—Elementary, 4 s.; advance, 
5s.; painting, oil or water colour, 7 s.; entrance 
fee, 2s, Apprentices, for the firstthree years of 
their apprenticeship, admitted on certificate at ?* 
per month, instead of 3 s. wnt 

Teachers of schools and pupil teachers admitte 
to the morning and evening classes, at 3 s. and 2 
per month; painting, 7 s.; and to the forenool 
class, at 7s. and 10s, per month. 


0 


Private 


private Classes—Entrance “fees o2 s, 
ble annually.  Ladies—Elementas and. ad- 
. anced Monday, Wednesday, and) Friday, from 
i a.m. to 12 noon, 10 ’.5 pamting, 16s. per 

etl Gentlemen—Elementary and advanced, 
tuesday and Thursday, 5 s,per month ; painting, 
ja5 Wah 12 noo er 

Course of Instruction in the Central School! 
_Freehand drawing of ornament, model draw- 
, drawing of the human figure, painting in ‘oil 
yd watercolours, flower painting, landscape 
ginting, the principles and practice of ornamental 


6d. pay- 


desig, practical geometry, perspective, orthogra-_ 


nic projection, architectural drawing, and ma- 
chine drawing. ‘The examination by an Inspec- 
or, from the Department of Science and Art, 
kes place annually, in June. 

Medals and other prizes are awarded to meri- 
rious students by the Departmenty and:as grants 
of works:of art are made:té theschool; for every 
nedal gained, istudents may benefit:the institution 
by, thei diligence. and success... The gainers, of 
local medals are privileged to compete for national 
medallions. _ » Frag 

External’ Schools.—The Committee are pre- 


jared to appornt “competent teachers of drawing’ | 


mn parish and ‘other schools, where the children of 
the working classes are’. educated: | Terms; 5'% 
per Session ‘for 200 ‘pupils. ¢ 

The Session commences 1st September, and 
nds the 30th day of June, . 

36.—Three..) " 

36,~£.462. .18.s/,6d.* Central School. Distri- 
uted in, payment, of masters. not paid by: Depart- 
went; that is, all except Mr, Wilson. Salary of 
servant, gas, water, taxes, examples, &c., credit 
account with bank, . 

37.—A copy is inglosed. No rules can insure 
punctual attendance. No student, however, is 
ulmitted after a quarter of an hour has. elapsed; 
the doors are locked. 

38.—Males, 670; females, 124. 

39.— Males, 234; females, 38 per month. 

40.—Male Students:—January, 268; February, 
1; March, 283 ; April) 285; May, 210; June, 
139; September, 186; October, 287: November, 
21; December, 207. 


4L—Hemale Students :+January, 403 Feb- 
tary; 49.3: March, 54);) April; 54 ; May, 46; 
June, 26 ; September, 18:; October, 27 ; Novenm- 
ber, 31; December, 39. 

421,500; taught by: Central. Schools, | arid 
inder_its supervision. 

43,—-97,- 


4.—T wo) ability and poverty. 
45.—Form of Application for Males. 


Date. 
Address of the writer. 


We beg leave to recommend the bearer— 
| Name, Age, 
Residence, 

ceupation, 


an apprentice, date of commencement | | 
sirous of cultivating ornamental. art in 
ascow School of Art. 


who is de 
the] 


SELECT ‘COMMIT TER ON 'SCHOOES (O# TART. 


“With lrespeet’ to-hiso moral: charaeter, we éan 
truby:stateiodine « ; vscenls ‘coibal ni boen ote jaar 
oo) «Signature of paremtyasxs Laas 
Signature of employer. 


N.B.—The occupation of the applicant must be 


distinctly stated. 3 
To the Committee of the Glasgow. School of 
Art, 16, Ingram-street, ac & 
ree Roti Sake the i 


Form of Application for Female Class. 
Date. 
~——~Address of the writer. 
I beg leave to recommend the bearer — 
Name, 
'' Residence, 


who is desirous of cultivating art in the Glasgow 
School of Art. | 


Signature ofParent:or Guardian. 


To the Committee of 
Art, 16, Ingram-street. 


the Glasgow School of 


A. similar form of application, tothe above is used 
for the “ Private Class.” 


47. No ‘record: has ever been kept ofthe 
number of works executed, 
48.—The school course is adhered to-as closely 
as possible. | | 
49.—Landscape ; the Department, has not sup- 
plied good examples of landscape. : 


50.-Plants°are provided in the school. »Now 
there is a greenhouse. Prizes are given to: en- 
courage drawing from plants.out.of the school, 


51.—They are labelled according ‘to styles, but 
not individually, but are numbered ‘and “inyen- 
toried. 

52.—They.are, ) 

53.—No.. Not. on the terms | offered by. the 
Department ;, the, best students are too well, em= 
ployed to, care for them, or undertake the duties. 

54.—None,.,, Again it has tobe stated that'the 
best, .students cannot. leave their profitable em- 
ployments. here. 

55.—None, for, the. same reason; a mastership 
is. no temptation to the best class of students. 

56,—Havye had. no. opportunity, except casual 
Visits. 

57.—Every year; 
about’ 1,000 visitors. 

58.—None; with the small exception ‘abdve- 
mentioned (50). 

59.—None for local prizes from local funds; 
with the exception above-mentioned (50). 

60.—There is no register of this in the Depart- 
ment lists. This school is older than' the De- 
partment, and gave local prizes till these were 
superseded by the action of the Department. © 

61.—213 since 1857. 


they are usually: visited: by 


62,—250. 
63.—45. 
64.21. 


C. Heath Wilson, 
Temporary Secretary. 


“tad anil sei) ot ait poottmernA ie @ soot | csoaorstox Yo edood ae ouley ‘to saloud: biti tenx 


* Fees. of Central School .- 
Fees of External Schools 


0.53, 
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462 18 6 
195 - 
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4 GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 
1.—Gloucester School of Art. 33.—Including. the income: from the St 
a} 2.—The whole house is rented by the school, | School of Art, and. private schools ax en” 
who let some apartments for offices; the master | Department Allowances, 1907. per annum, 4 
; rents a portion, which he uses as a residence, of travelling and other incidental expensey 
. ) a, 4 34.—Morning class, 11 to 1, two days : 
4.—40. week, 15s. per quarter; afternoon clagg 9 Te 
; 5.—The space is limited, and ventilation bad. | two days per week, 15s. per quartér; na | 
: Rooms having a south aspect are too warm in | class; 7 to 9.30, two days per week,..55 Ting 
summer, and requiring many repairs; too cold in | quarter. iy 
. winter. 35.—None have ever been appointed, 
a 6.—The ereetion of a school of art, library, 36.—£.101 17 s.;. one moiety Goins’ to th 
; museum, &¢., upon a site to be presented by the | master, the rest to the school expenses, 
4 City Corporation, has been talked of, but the un- 37.—Nil. 
; dertaking has not been set on foot. | - 88-+106. 
7.—No grant. |  39.—Six months out of the ten. 
. 8. £.36. 40.— Male Students :—29 attended first quarte 
. 9,— Miss Cother. | 38 attended second quarter, 35 attended thin 
10, 11, 12.— No. quarter, and 30 attended fourth quarter, 
13.—There is nomuseum attached to the school, | | 41.—Female Students: —22 attended first qua 
nor is the house adapted for such a purpose. ter, 24 attended second quarter, 27 attended thir 
; 14.—It is desirable that asmall collection should | quarter, and. 33 attended fourth quarter, 
exist for purposes of study. |- 42.-—300. 
; 15.— None. 43,.—13. 
i 16. None, but there is a museum, not attached 44.—None but “ prize students)” 
; to the school. 45, 46.—None such exist. 
17.— None. 47.—No such registers’ kept. 
18, 19.—No. 48.—No deviation of any importance is maié 
. 20.—We have borrowed some paintings from 49.—We are compelled to use’ different 
the Department; but the collection at our dis- | amples in) stages 46, 6a, and 53 the Depar 
posal for this purpose is too small, and consists | ment copies in’ the two former ‘stages:being ven 
mostly of indifferent works. indifferent, and im the latter demanditig too grey 
| 21.—Exclusive of objects, books, &e. obtained | an amount of time! 
on medal successes, we have had two plaster casts, 50.—None, but such would be desirable, 
. a few books and elementary copies, and» solid 51, 52.—Neither casts nor books’ are labelle 
models presented. or inventoried. 
22.—No. 53.— No. 
24.—Three books. 54, 55, 56.— None. 
25.—The master is John Kemp, possessed’ of 57.—Two exhibitions of students’ works, &0, 
three: certificates, viz., lst, 2d, and 6thia. have taken place; one in April, visited! by abou 
| 26.—28 months. 500 people; one in December, visited by abou 
27.—To the best of his belief 1202, im-return | 1,000: 
for which he has. taught in “ poor” schools, dis- |, 58, 59.—No prize-fund: existed in’ 1863, buts 
trict art schools, and the. Central Art School.at | sum of 37. 10s, has been applied to'that’ purpos 
South Kensington. this year ; three students will have obtained prize 
28.—The master visited London at the partial | for mechanical drawing. 
expense of the Department in 1862. | 60:—33.* 
29.—17 hours. | 61.—37.* 
30.—Nil. 62.—38.* 
31,—No. | 68, 64.—Nil.* 
32.—A fortnight at Christmas, a week at Easter, / C. ¥. Crawley, 
and seven weeks at Midsummer. Honorary Secretary. 
GREENOCK SCHOOL’ OF ART. 
1.—Greenock School of Art. | 7.—No grant. 
i 2.—The school is held in part of the.town!| 8.—No rent is paid. 
buildings, granted free by the magistrates. | 9,—The magistrates. 
3.—One; but there isa wooden partition, | 10.—No. ait 
| intended‘ to’ separate the advanced from the’} | 11.—The magistrates givé® the” use 0 
elementary class. | school-room free. 
4.—Ahout ninety. 12.—No. F 
5.—Not very. 13.—No space could be set apart in the sane 
6.—The school has no fimds to provide aecom-°}' building? A’ museum would: be: of great 
modation or make alterations. | t6 art-students and the school. 
4 * This is the Return for four'years; it excludes the first year’s awards, as the school was then taught in connect 
; with Cheltenham ; it does not include this year’s awards, 
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_ See previous reply. There area number | 42,200 hild 
4. Pee A . children of poor were taught, and 
ihjects 12 possession of the school that would | children belonging to deyate ete ee 
 qteresting and useful, : 9195 43.40, ay 


5,-No- 44.—In about 20 cases this year permission 
ig--None during 1863. Several have been | was given by the Committee for the free atten- 
, ented by the Department this year, and pre- | dance of ‘students of promising abilities. ‘J hey 
donations were made on account of | haye also done so in previous years. 

| 


] medals. 45.—Forms used for the admission of stu- 
dents :— 


i uisly 


=-INO. 


Both works+ and examples have been 
yained 00 account of local medals and national 
dallions. 

)9,—It has not been sent to the Greenock 
vhool at any time, 

9,-One article was borrowed; but others 
aie, it is understood, been refused. On two 
«sions selections from the Sheepshanks Gallery 
ve been sent through the school to local exhi- 
wins of art. 


GREENOCK ScHoon or Art. 
Name, 
Class, 
Fees for the Session, ending June ls , 
co : : 
A. Mackenzie, 
No. Secretary. 


GREENOCK SCHOOL OF’ ART. 


j1.—No examples or objects were presented Name, ' Apprentice, 
jing 1863. Three sets of architectural draw- 4 Class, 
v3 and other useful examples this year. Hees for the Quarter, ending 18, 
2,—There is a small library of reference, but . : 
Here is nO lending library. A. Mackenzie, 
3,—LThe books have all been sent by’ the No. Seeretary. 
Department. : ae = "ssyren 
j4—None. * GREENOCK SCHOOL or ART. 
95,—Daniel Urie (deceased), 1st and 2d cer- Name, 
feates ; Walter Yuill, Ist grade certificate Class, 
96,--Mr. Urie it is believed was three Ses- Hees for the Quarter, ending igi, 
ions at the training=school. £. . ‘ 
u.-£.1 per week, it is helieved.: A, Machenzie 
98,—The master (Mr. Urie) visited London No Se rth a 
mee a year (in June), to attend the masters’ Di : & 
necting. Mr. Yuill so visited Paris in 1855. 46.—None. . 
2,—Twelve hours. in the Central School of 47.—The number of works in competition was 
Art, 21... -The mumber executed was not computed ; 
30.—Mr. Urie was sick and died. in ‘the | they were in all ordinary stages. 
Ression. 48.—No deviations. 
31—No. 49.—No examples are used except those autho- 
32—Three months, from lst July till 30th | rised by the Department. 
September. 50,— Students bring plants with them to the 
33.—This question cannot now be answered | school; there is ne difficulty in getting plants, &e. 
earding Mr. Urie. The teachers: received | 51.—Yes; it has been done this Session for the 
h0, each from the Department as certifieate | first time since the origin of the school. 
allowance. | . 62.—Yes. 
’4—The school, is open from 7 .till 10 o’elock | .53.—There are none, but desirable. 
miour evenings of each week during the Session. 54, 55.— None. 
es, 4s, 6d. and 6s. 6d. per quarter..:No 56.—No. 
iivate classes in school. |  657.—None in 1868. ; 
35.—One, _ 58, 59.—No local prizes were awarded during 
36.—£.30 Os. 6d. for the year ending 31st | 1863. ; 
ember 1863. 182. 9s. 6d. paid to Committee; |  60.—40 first-grade rewards were obtained for 
nance drawn by Mr. Urie. | the year 1863, and this was rather over the 
A register keptof attendance and quar- | average. 
tly fees paid in advance. | 61.—Nine second-grade rewards were obtained 
38.—106 in central school; no females. for the year ending 31st December 1863; about 
39.—30 in beginning of year, 70 in the present | the average. . 
“sion. The school is open for three hours in 62.—Nine local medals were awarded in 1863; 
fich of four nights of the week, and students:are || above the average. 
“pected to attend at least four hours per week. 63.—Three students were honourably men- 
40.~Male Students:——Towards end. of Session tioned; above the average, 
iitendance generally about two-thirds. 64.— Four national medallions have been ob- 
‘l—Fomale Students :—None. tained since the origin of the school. 


te existence of the school depends on the precarious. possession of the hall in which it, meets. 
he €xtension of the town and its public business is very likely to compel the magistrates to resume 
Mession of the eoom. ° Therelic abundant scope and great.necessity for a school in Greenock, espe- 
Ay for mechanical drawing. 120-students are entered, and give as good attendance as the working 
eh cttime permits. ‘The fees, however, are utterly inadequate to maintain the efficiency of the 
“tool, while the number of subscribers among the public is very limited. The Comm nmittee would 
‘Dlore the closing of the school, but without national assistance that .seems to be imevitable. 
_— MT snrtaiat Tees A, Mackenzie, Secretary, 
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HALIFAX SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.— Halifax School of Art. 

2.—No. In the Mechanics’ Institute. 

3.—Two. 

4.—70, if crowded. 

5.—Want of space and ventilation. 

6.—Sundry imperfect attempts; amongst others 
the skylights were partially raised. 

7.—No. 

8.—-151., and 10/. attendance, which is really 
meant to aid the rent, as the services performed 
are nominal. 

10; 11, 12.—-No. 

13.No ; but it is desirable. 

14.—No. ~ Yes to second part. 

159116)99'7j)18, 19—-No: 

20:--No ;-wantof. knowledge of “any ‘ready 
method of borrowing, which would’ not’ cost too 
much; want of knowledge %of ‘such: ‘things as 
might‘ be had. 

21.—Sundry casts and flat/examples: 

24-—No books, but two sets of diagrams. 

25:++Charles Ryan: 1st and 2d certificates. 

26.—About two years. 

27.--About 967. while in London. 

28 —No visits have been made. 

29.— By regulation 14 hours, but usually 17, 

yand. sometimes 20. 
18044 One ‘or two days, through illness. 
| She-No. 

$2. fortnight iat ‘Christmassa few days at 
Easter and Whitsuntideyand® seven weeks at 
Midsamnier. | 

33.—F rom the: School of Art and publieschools, 
&c. in Halifax, the master receivedfrom local 
vesources 57/7., and departmental 22/. 5s. 1d.— 
Total, 807. 5s. 1d. 

34.—There areno private classes. 1st quarter, 
ladies’ class, 12s. 6d.;. test of year, ladies’ class, 
1/. 1s, per quarter. Gentlemen’s classes; teachers, 
5s. per quarter; pupil-teachers) 2s...6d. per 
quarter; general class, 5s. per quarter ;. artizans, 
5 s. per quarter. 

35.—Two ; one for the! first half, who.then left, 
and one for the second half. 

36.—The master is paid two-thirds ; 
mittee 

38.—Ineluding 


number was 115 


the Com- 
take one-third. 


pupil-teachers and teachers, the 


HANLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


1,—Hanley School of Art. 

2.—Separate building. 

3.—The upper _half. 

4.—About 100. 

5.—A part of the building, unoecupied much 
needed, but cannot be had for want of funds to 
make the necessary alterations; lighting, warm- 
ing, and yentilation satisfactory, 


6.—Endeayoured to get Mr. Ewart’s Act, but 
failed. 
7.—No. 


8.— Paid 501. a-year.up.to the.last year. 

9.—To trustees, who, purchased it_18,months 
ago for 1,000 7. 

10,—A_ remaining liability of 270/,, and soli- 
citors’ charges, probably in all 3007. 
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| 


40.—Male Students :— 
56 attended in Jan. 


3 . 
37 rote ween 


56 ” Feb. 4 S g 
56 i Mar: }'49 D inuwgee 
52 3 April | 49 i, Ne 
52 is May | 49 jedlutpy. 
49 June ee, 


39 
41.— Female Students :— 
16 attended in Jan. 


15 attended ; 
16% Lidgoraey Pemoill angel logins ¢ ae 
16 prior Livia pinion MM aiigyh 
17, April | HOV J8 ony 
17 sie May! | 21 Is of Des 
17 Ks June ; “ 
42. 527 | 
43,—33 


44,—None last 


year, except the Depart 
free students. a partments 


47,.—About 45 Gompetition drawings tac, 


Stages. No. in | Stage. » NOt in 
de | {wie 8 | a eee 
ae os badly |, oben 
4b - - 3 13a - aici 
5b - - 2 22d - pilus} 
i. oe Dl ae nD 
8b - - 2 23a - wh 2 
8a - - | 23d ~ 7] 
0a ~' Inorg 23c'* 9,1" Paem AY 1 
48.—None. en 


49\—Green’s ‘rustie)! models for | the “ladic 
classes, to familiarize them with» objects (solic 
such as they will probably! desire to sketch whe 
in. the fields. = 0 

50.—No special facilities are afforded: 

51, 52, 53.—No. 

54, 55;:56—None. 

57.—Exhibitions have been held inJ une for 
week, and in November for, a;fortmight.) Abo 
1,400 visitors, ; 

58:—10/. 18s., taken by nine students, 

59—Design (textile). Bust shadedg flowet 
in outline, ornamental ditto. from. casts, \histor 
styles from nature, 


61.—103. 
62.—58 to end of 1863. 
64.—-One. 


11.—No. | 
12.—No ;,-see Question 6. 
13.—The lower room. unoccupied, and could | 
very adyantageously set apart for that pup 
14, 15,16, 17,—-No. 
18.—Yes, by grants on national medallion? al 
local medals. 7 
19.—In August 1856, when by the addition 
works of vertu from. the , neighbouring go 
music, &c., a profit, of 90/, 15s. was realiseds t 
was under. the old regulations, i) 
20.—No; want,of funds. He fil 
21.—£.44,in, books, electroty pes; andi 
22,—A small lending library, and a small b : ‘ 
of books:of,.reference, obtained, by, the gin” 


i i] et ° fi a i? 
national medallions 93,1 


' OT MONT THoTaw Br 
93.—The lending library was formed under the 

Board of Trade, the books of reference obtained 

py grants on national medallions, &c. 

"34,—None. MA LO JOOH DS 
95,—J ames Carter, Ist, 2d, 3d, 6th; Hugue 

prolat, special certificates modelling master, alone. 
26,7 Mas Carter was, a studentjat the Royal 


“Academy previous to entering the training class; 


~itered the Departmenty March 1856 ;, remained 

jhout two years. |M,/Prolat was not in the 

pining school, b | rol ; Rj ‘ 
97,—Mr. Cartex cannot tell ; M. Prolat none. 
28,—None. 


’ a ' ' 
BTIEDTS einige pH 
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the school before the time at which he leaves for App 
the day. St em a 


(oj! PYOgTESS to -bevsubject. to 


6th. All students on 
thé elementary class. 
7th, Every student shall state, within the first 
three months of) attendance,-to, Wliat department 
of decorative art he intends to, apply, his.studies. 
8th. The first three months of vattendance to 
be considered probationary, and, ‘the continuance 
of those, students, whe do mot\ make//satisfactory 
the sanction.or disap- 
proval of thesGommaittee@s gioy oi fei! ote 


9th. Every student to provide su¢h_materials 


ty 
| \29)--Mlas Garter, central; school, 18 hours ; pri |/p.as are required to bejused in the schools. » 


yate school, three‘houws; parochial school, NiNG)5 vo} LOth.»Nowstudent to handle|ox misplaeesany of 
jours. ,M. Prolat, centwal school, four hours. | the casts or examples. Inerterrort or 


« 


430, 31,—Nong | fivy 


rept . 
(32. July and) August, and oney peek vat 


| 


11th. Any student who iniany: Waylinjures the 
property of the|school} to be jheld. responsible and 


Laster. | oan al | to pay the damagesiooue of eo fo. 
 33.—Mr. Carter, 1677. 8s. 6d)¢3 Mg Prolat, 12th. The students. are required) ito: conduct 
105. Sth | yi hothemselyes swith yorder, iquictness, aitd regularity, 
Bh mere otk de sol onoViesph Oo} and tosit\down dmmediately, in thei. places on 
pdt . Sriniiaiaerne »coming into the schoohess) Yo fynv slope 
Wed. | Thurs | Fai, 13th. No talking to be permitted, noramneces- 
May PTH 7 | sary motingnaboutt hice iar HA-— 18 
is ee fol Bh TT gooate Four A4thy All cases cof; misconduct on the “part of 
Agernioon Class (gr f° Phot}? chiat) | 2 49.4 | cial |othe students tobe) reported by. the inastery who is 
purate School = | Shtg5 | ou Scuola to.sg |J Schl. | responsible to the Committee fon thd maintenance 
Pniak Scher a eg Seep eee | | Tae | of propendisciplime and attention, to study in the 
Modelling Class | cou’ | to | = . | -remg | night. school. hant rood ava » J. 9 
Byening (artizams) a al Cadiie (15th. Any infraction of thé:rules, or anyirregu- 
Anenoy and venitg artis)” + 2 14% 7 3 | larity of conduct committed in the school, may be 
Private Schoo: “(oa 3 : 3 @ Z 


20 - + 


N.B.—The “ Private School ” is diséontinued,, 
without probability of supplying its place. 

35.>+T wo pupil), teachers, .' since) December, 
none, as |no,istudent)jcan be! induced to take up. 
the local scholarshipitihiig (iy) yor) on J 

36.—£.87 1s. 9d.: 697. 8s. 6d, ito Mr: Carter, 
the balance|te support! of school... / 

37.— See No. 46. HH— ER 

38.—155, artizan classy;five, private class, 

39,+—Kive months, nearlyy))ic iis!) 


40. Male students #2 


attended 6 months, 


6 attended 1 months. ! 9 
* 23, | 2. 99 6 93, 7 » 
19 ie Ae 9 AS 8 P 
16 ” At) ie | epirto Sa wi ie > 
18 Pe 5 % 7 hort 


o> 
41.—Female students: 0) we 
2 attended 1 months. | 7 attended 6 months. 

4 3 7 


33 33 


5 
] 


4 
9 4 
4 33 I 3 
42.—670, Syne ars 
43,.—38, Was bY 
44,—None, 
45.—None used. 
46.—Rules for the attendance, conduct, and 
studies of the wtudetits#e" love. out 
lst.’ Rach'student, on adiission;® to enter his 
nune and address in a“régister kept by’ the at!” 
tendant, roltan fto atnRyD.¥ ; 


we No student to be admitted ‘wider 12 years 
oe ' , ; : fraraA at 


8d Students ate té specify the days and hours 


8 
9 
10 


33 be) 


33 33 


Or He GO bO 


) 


at which they can atténd the’ school; and will be 


“equired to attend with regularity at those ‘times. 
th. Students who'do not attend “constantly 


th regularly, not to be’ allowed to compete for’ 
hives prizes; tj ie? : rj 7 
~ = 0: student, without 


ia * 
hie Fy 


‘permission, to leave’ | 


punished |at/ once.| by suspension. of) attendance ; 
the offender to be brought before the next meet- 
ing of Committee, for further proceedings as to 
dismissal or otherwise.) ;).-)|// + gg testi 

Fees of admission to be paid in. advance! to the 
attendant on)the/day| of entrances’! 


47— pant orl J, 

88 lernomNoy of No. of 
Works. Oe to Works. 

Stages 2ewenlosin12q jStagesd3a—i4 4 

i} 95)! 3 ) iP 5 v oy) 14! 7) 1 

piomblo stool cotsnubSer ald 2 

98 & Aero dont «Ii ral 6 so wood 

» 196: - 8 10k8 avira 4 

ig, « 99) | 18} - 9 3 

5, 0118F 4! - 112 »  obVa - 6 

dg BIBLeoe om Blea wilt 8Oiort0 late’ 3 

i, @Baaws hid ytt MV—0e 1 

4 oe - 6 yo 22a mu 4 

AseoiFarn erodon08 jpuBal—3s. 97 

a0 ax: ait jj! Q9diodiann 8 

wp Lhe - 4 23h -~ 6§ 


33 
The above are the principal works executed 


~~duringthe-year. 


48, 49.—None. 
.50.—None; but it is 
should be. 
51, 52.—Yes. 
53.—Three. 
54.—None. 
55.—George Ryles, 
56.—None. 
57,— Are exhibited at the annual meeting of the 
school, which is usually attended by 400 to'500. 
58.—£. 36 to 38 students. | a 
59.—Study from life; anatomical study} three 
models for pottery. Aaa Si 
60, 61.—Cannot tell. 
62.-—28 in the year 1863. . 
63.—One in the year 1863. 
'64.—Five in the year 1863. 


very desirable there 


Gray, Boone. 


~ Edwin Powell, 
Honorary Secretary. 
3K j BO GIRS Shier 


joining the school to enter... 


.N 


0. 16. — 


crass: ae ~ 
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HULL SCHOOL OF ART, 


1.—The Hull School of Art. 39.—Males, 33 \% times; females, 4326 4 
2.—No; a music hall and public assembly 40,—Male students: | 56 lteg, 
. room. 6 attended 11 months.! 14 attended 
i 3.—One. Ss 4G iy 18 i 5 months. 
4.—150, Gy a colenh on td }dshagise GT 
} 5.— Yes. 8- requis Smid 17 mt oi . i. 
| 7.—None. oe o Ton 29 J ce 
. 8.—£. 20. |) ee Bucierre) 6 


9.—The proprietors of the public rooms. 
10, 11, 12.—No. 
\ 13.—Yes. Yes, most desirable. 


41.—Female students : 
6 attended 11 months. 8 attended 6 months 
} : 


} F 2 a. 10 a) 
$ 14, 15, 16, 17, 18.—No. 9 9 73 3 9? 9 ” 
19.—Yes; in 1862, in addition to a collection 9 ay 3 p? eS | 9 2 nists? 
. of pictures from the neighbourhood ; a profit of | gittate Wty ierb! gl 3 % 
75 1., and an Art Union. ; ‘4 es 
20.—-No. 42.— About 400. 
21.—A few books and models. 43.—In 1863, 54 passed (the first examination 
29.-—No. | of school), 
/ 24.—None. ae 
i 25.—W. E. Pozzé; certificates, Ist, 2d, 4th, 5.—None used. 
f H and 6th. 47.—No account kept. 
Hib 26.—At different times, about five years. | 48.—In morning classes, complaints are made 
‘. Mt 27,--£.317 10 s. that the system is “too dry.” . If not slightly 
H RY t 28.—In 1863, no one; in 1862, the master varied, many of the students would leave, In 
Hi | visited the International Exhibition, at his own | the evening classes the Department. course jg 
tt expense. more strictly adhered to; but there is a oreat 
a Hi 29.—21 in central school, and three in public | Wa"t of suitable examples, especially for’ me- 
i schools. chanical and architectural drawing. Generally, 
4 i 30,~—None. a much greater variety, and better. selection of 
ah 31.—No: examples, is urgently needed. 
; : 32.—From 24th June to 15th August, one week | _50.—There is a botanic garden, but no facilities 
; at Christmas, and one at Baster: offered to the students in connection therewith, 


33.—Certificates, 402; public schools, 157. ; 51, 52.—No, 2 , ; 
school of art, 692 2s. 13d. ; prize money, 67. 6s. ; 53.—No; it is certainly very desirable there 
total, 1302. 8s. 13d. should be. 
34,— Ladies’ elementary, Monday and Thursday, 54, 55.—None. 
9.30 to 11.30; 5s. per month. Ladies’ advanced, 56.—No. i EG ; 
| Monday and Thursday, 11.30 to 1.30; 21s. per 57.—No special exhibition of the students 
month. Artizan, Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- work; but on the occasion of the distribution 
day, 7 to 9 p.m.; 2s. per month. Mechanical, they are submitted to inspection. 
Tuesday and Thursday, 7.30 to 9.30; 2s. per 58, 59.—No funds. 


month. Teachers’ class, Tuesday and Friday, 60.—First examination in 1863; 92. 
5 to 7; 1s. per month. 61.—22. 

35.—None. 62.—16. ‘ 

36.—F rom school of art day classes, 597. 1s. 6d. ; 63, 64.—None. 


master’s share, three-fourths. Evening classes, | a7 PR "The Above information has been chiefly 
49 J. 12 's.:. master’s share, one-half. supplied by the master 


37.—None, owing to the attendance being 
influenced by the state of trade. Geo. H. Lovell, 
38.—185. Secretary. 


KIDDERMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Kidderminster School of Art. | 11,12.—No 
2.—It occupies apartments in the Kidder- | 13.—There is no available space, It seem 
3.— Two. 14.—None, though much wanted. 


4.—60. 

5.—Ventilation capable of improvement; in 
other respects satisfactory. 

6.—Some ventilators have been fixed, others 
will probably be added. 

8.—£. 42 (inclusive of warming, lighting, and 


15.—Not at present. 

16.—None. 

17, 18, 19.—No. 

20.—No occasion to borrow as yet. ; 
21. Turner’s Liber Studiorum, a plaster ©» 


minster Public Rooms. most desirable there should be provision made. 
| Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament. 


attendance). 22.—Three or four treatises only, the P'” 
4 9.—The Kidderminster Public Rooms Com- | perty of the school. 
pany. 24.—None. 


25. —Joxept 


95,—Joseph Kennedy; 1, 6a, 62. 

¢,—F our years. i 

gi.—About 180 7.-during the whole time. 

98.—The master visited London, in J uly 
Fo 80. 

30,-—The master has not been absent, except 
, vacation time, ‘ 

31,.—The attendance of the master is not re- 
wrded; his class register show his presence by 
his entries. : i 

39,—T'wo months: Midsummer, six weeks ; 
Christmas, two weeks. 

33.—L£, 163 8s. 8d. 

34,—Courses of instruction: Mechanical 
jrawing (including practical geometry, perspec- 
‘ive, architectural, and machine drawing ; orna- 
nental drawing; ’ figure drawing; painting in 
al, water colours, tempera, and crayons; de- 
signing for textile fabrics. 

Day Class for Ladies: Tuésdays. and Fridays, 
from half-past 10 to half-past' 12 o’clock. Even- 
ing Class for Ladies an Gentlenien: Tuesdays 
md Thursdays, from seven tp nine o’clock, 


Terms for the above Classes: Entrance fee, 
35, 6d.; per month, 48.; per session of five 
months, 16s. ; the entrance fee being ‘remitted 
to persons subseribing fora session. 


Evening Class. for Artizans: Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Hyidays, from seven to nine o’clock. 
Entrance fee, 1s. Terms: per month, 1s, 6d.; 
per session, 6s. 6d.. Students attending the 
evening classes will have the. option of paying 
lalf the above fees. for one evening’s. instruction 
inthe week. Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
we-admitted to, the respective evening classes on 
payment of half the above fees; or they may 
attend on Thursday evenings alone, at. the regu- 
lation fee of 10s, per annum. 


The Committee of Council award local and 
national scholarships of 201. to 401. per annum 
to highly deserving students in these schools; 
also medallions, medals, books, instruments, and 
noney prizes to the best works in the local and 
tational competitions. 

35.—One pupil teacher. 

36.—£.59 17s. for the central school; two- 
thirds of the artizans’ and one-haif of other fees 
illotted to the master. , 

37.—The artizan students are required to ac- 
tount for any irregularity. 

38.—109 (central school). 

39.—For the artizans’ class, about 70 days. 
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40, 41.—The Number of students 
paid fees in each Month has been :— 


pers ris 
ore / 13) ./ Bis 
N . Pl ais ePeislEle 
ame of Class, sj s/o). : 2Psi s/s) aia 
~ ae | Seis lh] sisi sis 
a o}.% | &! we | Ss & oPs|s 5 
(Fiala lsieiaiaislzials 
1, Ladies’ Morning -| 7| 8 8/10] 9} 8} - p AL) IL} 11) ir! 10] 12 
2. Ladies and Gentle- | ) 
men’s Evening = - | 15| 17/16 | 27 16/17! - | 7] 7} shis}-s| a0 
3, Artizan - - - 38 | 43 87/ 41]43/35| - | 36 | 38 39} 46) 31 | 62 
4. Teachers and Pupil | 
Teachers - . 9| 9) Oleg 9) = | dap l4i 1414s) 15 
Torats - - - 08 {72 \20}177 77 69 | ~)|68/70 |72 | 79 |63 loo 


belt 

42,.—382. | 

43,.—57, 

44,.——None. 

45.—No form is used, 

46.—It has not been found necessary to draw up 
formal rules. , 
. 47.—It is impossible to give the number: 102 
works were exhibited; of which 34 were compe- 
tition drawings ; stages, 2 b,.36, 46, 6a, 10 a, 
13 a, 22 c, 23 ce, 

48.—No deviations have been made; the com- 
mittee consider it would be very desirable not to 
limit.the students to flat treatment in design. 

49.—A few. good chromelithographs: for the 
ladies’ morning class. 

50,—The students draw from plants in the 
school; they have, in general, no facilities for 
study from nature out of the school. 

51.—This is on the point of being done. 

52.—Ditto. 

53.—None. The committee, whilst desirous 
that national, scholarships should be attached to 
the school, also.think it important that prize 
studentships should be restored. 

54, 55,—None. 

56.—No. 

57:—There has been an. annual exhibition in 
January in each year. In J anuary. last, the 
number of visitors was about 3,000. 

58.—One student, 5/. 

59,-—-Carpet design. 


60.—96. 
61.—38 passed. 
62,—24. 
63.—Two. 


64.—One for 1862; five works are now in the 
competition for 1863, 
By order of the Committee, 
Arthur J. Day, 
Hon. See. 


LANCASTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


l.—Lancaster School of Art. 
2—'The Mechanics Institute. 
3.—Three, 
4.60, 
.—Yesg, 
—~None, 
—No rent, 
-—The Trustees of the Mechanics Institute. 
'—None. 
ll, 12, We! 
There is a museum of natural history, &c., 
tg part of the institution. 
+15, 16,17, 18, 19.—No. 
0.53. 


20.—No, there are no funds out of which to pay 
the expenses. . ot gett 

21.—Articles selected from the published lists 
of the Department to the amount of 37. 10s. 

22.—No. 

23.—No books have been lent. 

25.—Herbert Gilbert; certificates 1 and 6a. 

26.—2 3 years, ending September 1846, 

27.—During the above period 192 J. (See also 
Preston Return.) 

28.— Visited London in 1857. and 1862. 

29.—18 } hours, besides that occupied at the pub- 
lic schools, and preparing work at central school. 

3K 2 3().—None. 


who have App. 


No. 16. 
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30.=None. 90° diagi-soidt tolesm 

31.—No. rot-on10 <totase brids ; adinod 

32,—A fortnight at Christmas, and six‘weeks at 
Midsummer. brotte sustov J 

33.—£.177 17s. 3d. 

34.—The course of instruction includés :— 


1st, Elementary: 
Linear geometry. 
Explanatory perspective. 
Free-hand outlines from copies. 
Free-hand outlines from objects. 
Shading from flat examples. 
Drawing from solids, models, and objects. 
Drawing the human figure and animals from copies. 
Drawing flowers, foliage, &c., from flat exumples or copies. 
Painting from flatexamples; with instruction in elementary 
principles of colour. 


2d, Mechanical; 
Linear, geometrys —— 4 novos 
The ‘principles’ of ‘mechanical and machine drawing by 
means of class lectures, and drawing from. ‘copies'and 
objects. 10. 
3d; Advanced : 
Linear perspective. 
Free-hand outline from the round, or from casts, objects, &c. 
Shading ornaments from the round or from solid forms. 
Drawing the human’ figure or animal forms from casts or 
nature. 
Anatomical drawing. 
Drawing flowers, foliage, and landscape details from nature. 
Painting direct’ from nature;: flowers, and natural objects, 
landscapes, &e. 
Painting the human figure and animals from flat’ examples 
and draped nature. 
4th, Special Advanced : 
Elementary Design.—Principles of form and colour. 
Studies treating natural objects ornamentally. 
Studies, ornamental arrangements to fill up given spaces. 
Studies, historic styles of ornament, drawn cr painted. 
Time sketching, and sketching from memory. 
TERMS. 
a aA SE 


Half-Year’s| p 4. wonth, 


Session. 
8.2 a. Bie 
1. Artizans’ Class.-On Monday, Wed- 7° 6 Qi 


nesday, and Friday evenings, from 
7 to 9 o’clock. 

Apprentices in this class, if entered 5 - _ 
for the year of two sessions, and 
paid for in adyance. 


2, Gentlemen’s Class.—On Tuesday and 20 - 5 
Thursday evenings, from 7 to 9 | 
o’clock. Per 
|. Quarter. 
8. A Ladies’ Class on Tuesday, Wed- OY = ie-lae 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday ) 
evenings, from 4 to 6 o’clock, 
4. Schoolmasters, Mistresses; and Pupil y Mn iS _ 
Teachers’ Class. —On Saturday | 
mornings at 10 o’clock. ; 
Pupil teachers, if entered for the year j 2.6 — 


in advyanee, 


of twosessions, and paid 
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5. National and other public schools 


- 


* On the Goveriing 
YEFAMent tap, 
tinW of ‘. 


rerre 
Shier [Og 


6) Private seHosls 9 la Se! 2oBy'speciar atthngeivy 
Oh ot roan t 


™ GX 


An inspector from the Department of ‘Science and Wty tae 


the school, and report on its progress. from |time tp 4; iN sig 
medals and other prizes will be awarded to meritorious papi 
O us Pupils, 


Persons desirous of joiming any of the ‘classes | 
tickets and other particulars, on application to: the lib’, Obtain 
the Mechanies Institute. ATIAD, at 


35.— One, 


36.—£. 175 Tlisio6 diay 1400: 986 :8.ds to, ¢} 
master ; 351. 2s. 3d. schoolkeeper, advertis; i 
and general expenses, » | Mi me 
37.—None. loam rae oN 
38.—Males, 963; females, 47. 
.39.—Males,:82,; females, 45... 


40.—Male students : 


LBP D9 


ALBUS! OS Gayle 


January ~~ - 85 
February - 87 | September =°o"yog 
March © = ~ 997 4: October > 1.1: 99 
April «= = 98 | November 5): 5:., .93 
Mayoou'ls .boos9% ewan &: F .2 9-(095 
June = - 95 E.0 of 0 

41,—Female. students : #9 "04 
January- - 48 | August © = 92%} 
February - 49| September- - 3} 
March - - 53 | October -=,, =.°33 
April -  - 51 {| November- -'"3) 
May - - 54| December- ~- 32 
June - - 54 

42.—852. 

43.—122, 


44,—One prize student. 

45, 46.—-None. 

47,—22; in stages 26, 36, 48, 56, 3a, 64, 10z, 
13a, and 23 d. inl 


48,49, 50.+-None. 

51, 52.—Yes. 

53, 54, 55, 56.—None. 

57.—One for six weeks each year, commencing 
about 21st June. 

58.—None. 

60.—175. 

61.—118. 

62.—39. 

63,—No record. 

64.—None. - 


SISA IGO DALE 9 2T9 2 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.— Leeds School of Art. 

2.--In a private house, thelower rooms occu- 
pied by a porter. 

3.—Three floors. 

4.—75. 

5.—The worst possible. 

6.—Subscriptions to the amount of 8,556 1. 
have been obtained, conjointly with the Leeds 
Mechanics Institution, towards the erection of a 
building. 

7 A conditional grant of 5007, has been pro- 
mised towards the new building. 

8.—£. 105. 

9,—Mr. Weatherburn (private property). 

11, 12.—No. 


13.—A considerable space is set apart_in the 
plans for, the new. school for such a. museull) 
picture gallery, &c, 

14.—No. 

15.—None. 

16, 17, 18.—No. 

19.—Yes; in the years 1855-56, from Novem 
ber to January: receipts barely covered expen™ 

20.—No. 

21,—Casts, drawing copies (some second: 
and few books. 

22.—A small one. 

23.—The Board of Trade gave 4 
first instance, and seyeral have been,4 
the Committee. 94, hor 


hand), 


few in the 


dded by 


of me N OMG? 2115 10. « aloorioe oildug tedéo bas Iguolish | 
. 


95,-1. Walter Smith, head, 1, 4,5, 6a; 2. 
anes Fords, second, 1, 2,4, 6.0 andid s..3.0A, 

Stevenson, third, 1, 6. 

* 26. ~Head master, sevensyearsy seo}: soa) 5 
g7+-The* Department will’ be» ‘best able to 

gurnish this information. edie Bars n 
98.—Head master im: June 1862 to London ; 

jead master in November'1863 to’ Paris, 


99, 30.-—In the school : Head master 16 hours ; 
econd, 14 hours; third 20 hours, besidés the time 
gpent'in public and private schools, : 

gLYes. Hlooroa hy S VGE s fotenn 

39,-Midsummer, six weeks: Christinas;: two 
weeks; Easter, one week. m0 rg 

33, — Head tet, 937 6 
master, 125 /. (about) ;°third mastér,4 


iw. 
i\s 
at 


aching, and independent»of. certificateand prize 
llowaNCeS, +f; 2 | ve visuide’a 
f 34,—Ladies’ »morning ‘lass, 10 -to 12, 11% 1s. 
er quarter ;-mechanical, three evenings; 7.30 to 
9,30, 6s. peroquarter; advanced, three evenings, 
730 to 9.30, 10s, 6d. per quarter; elementary, 
four evenings, 7.30 to 9.30, 6 s. per quarter ; pupil 
achers, one morning, 10 to’ 12,°2's. 6d. per 
quarter. Oh . a: 
85.—Four. . : 
36,—147 7. 3s. 10.d.; Committee, four-tenths; 
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mastet) 937. 6'8! 2ael"-seéénd | 
“ . by 14 S.5 q j 
three-quarters of year ; this is exclusive of private | 


first master three-tenths ; 
tenths ; third master, one-tenth. oA—,] 
c& 37i;—-Nonéy ehiitatd te td 1 
39.— Average attendance, 78 
42.—5,001. ah é 
43. 98huloni xottouttad: to Se109 on F—, BE 
44.—12 students exempted s.nine students ‘ob- 
tained free studentships, and three working men 
with large families, by mastet’s recommendation. 
45.—None used. * : ner 
48.—Copies not of Department origin, have 
been used to give Steater ‘interest to the’ pupils, 


- e) A 
LFFOr 


VOI fh AUPE Fh +4 


. Tommpebruy. 
Qo 


/ In:most of the stages. 


~49.-—Architectural, mechanical, figure drawing, 
landscape and other painting;'&¢,.° 

50.—None whatever; but’ the’ plats for new 
school includes a conseryatory. for plants.” 
54.—None. ains{do 
55.—James Kennedy ; William’ Sturgeon. 
56.—None. be eioog eta TBS i 
Of--~Nine.; 3,000, persons, 2° beets" 
© O8.—£, 28:14:86 d.> about 2] students.varying 
from 10s. 6d. to 51. 5s. oF. 

99.—Painting .in, water. colours ;. geometrical 
drawings; mechanical »drawings:;, perspective 
drawings, design for paper hanging; human figure; 
thistle leaf in chalk ; model drawings, &&¢,. 

60, 61, 62, 63, 64.—Science.and Art Depart- 
ment. iqiosix I —,srgizoe 


1.—Limerick School of Art. 

2.—The school is held in the Limerick Athe- 
ivum, which is set apart for educational purposes, 
viz, Singing, music, art, debating) classes, chess, 
reading rooms; library, /and gymnasium; also, 
lall in the rear for lectures, exhibitions, &e. 

3.—Four, 

4.—70 to 80, with a little inconvenience. 

5—Not quite satisfactory, it being difficult. to 
tbtain a good distribution of light and shade 
wing to want of top light, 

6—No steps have as yet been taken Owing: to 
want of funds, 

7—No grant. 

8.—£,20 4s. 8d. per annum for entire 
building, a Ld 

?—The Athenwum was built by public sub- 
<nption, and is managed by a committee of 19, 
‘ut of whom three are appointed trustees, _The 


Cmmittee are chosen by subscribers ’ called 
Members, 


10.—No; 
U—Part’ of the premises (the front) was 


slven by the corporation, and two. of that body 
te always on the committee. 

L2—No, 

B—No space, but it would be most de- 
‘table, 


. 14.No's i 48 hist desitable there should be, as 
Would not only be a great boon to the students 

1¢ school, but would also serve to Improve 
nblic taste, 


o— 


‘Oo measures have béen taken in c¢on- 
Ith the school with the exception of a 
Rings ects obtained from the Department as 


0.53; 


LIMERICK SCHOOL OF ART. 


16.—No presents orydonations with the excep- 
tion of those mentioned*in: answer to question 
No. 15. | al 

17.—No. 

18.—Yes, from the Department. 

19.—Yes; in thé year 1858} which “was 
attended with a profit of 502. 

20.—No. Qn account of the risk and expense, 
as also the uncertainty of obtaining the right 
things. The great expense of a visit to London 
prevents the master from becoming acquainted 
with contents of the Museum. 

21-—A set of physiological diagrams, botanical 
diagrams, Herman’s outlines of the figure, a few 
lithographs, and some odd leaves out of the 
engineers’ and mechanics’ drawing book. 

22.—There is a library attached to the reading 


' room, but not to the School of Art. 


23.—None by either. 

24.— None: ; 

25.—Mr. N. A. Brophy, 1, 6a and 6d. 

26.—Three years. : 

27.—£. 1 per week, for which he gave ‘six 
hours per week in public school: teaching. in 
London. 

28.—In 1858, one student was sent to-Man- 
chester by the Department, and» in 1862 the 
master visited London. 

29.—33 hours: per ‘week, including . public 
school teaching. 

30.—Has not been absent. 

31.—An account of the pupils but not of the 
master. 

32.—July and August, one week at Christmas, 
and one week at Easter. 

33.—As given by the master, 1507. 


ip ae 34,.— 


second mas By two- App-No..16, a 


athens ie 


“shone 
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34.— 
ee ee ee eS nnn et M A SL MIARUR SOME Atel eee 
FEES. 
Hours | : 
CLASSES. of | Term 
| Meeting. or Session. 
Quarter. 
Morning Ciasses : | £8 dehy Ls) Seed. 
Elementary - | Monday, Wednes- }) ~ 15 420 5+ 
day, and ‘Friday, 
9.30 to 11. 


Advanced ~- | Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, 


11 to l. 
Both Classes = | Tnclusive,9.50 to 1. 
Afternoon Classes :| 
Elementary and | Monday, Wedues-"p = IOVS joe L 10 
Advanced. | day, and Friday, 
| . 6 to 7,30. 


Evening Classes : 


Elementary, Ad- | Monday, Wednes-| - 3% - - 15 - 
vanced and day, and Friday, 
Technical. 7.30 to 9.30. 


— i 
ox or i 
l | 

ee i) 

— 

/ So 

] 1 


Special Class for artizans, for mecha- | 1 s. per month. 
nica); architectural, and freehand draw- 
ing, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; |°1s. Entrance fee, 


7.30.to 9.30, 


35.— None. 
36.+£. 106 15 s.; ‘the committee give the 
master all the féés; out of which’ he is obliged to 
light, warm, and in every way take care of the 
four rooms allotted to him. 
37.—No rules. 
38.—129. 
39.—Seven months. 
40.—Male students:— 
From 1 to .4 months, 45. 
99 5 5 7 9 18, 
9 Spi 10 9 14. 
41,—Female students :— 
From 1 to 4 months, 30, 
Bi sexo atthe 1110 20s 
& i Waris moitnb> 


33 


29 


iad ~ eerie eee ean ee ee ee es Ee ET 


LIVERPOOL (NORTH DISTRICT) SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Liverp yi \ North J istrict) School of. Art. 
9 —Tn a room of. the Liverpool, College, in 
St. Augustine’s National School, and St. James's 
National School. 
3.—Three. 


600 if required. 


g.—St. Augustine’s and St. James's; 31.38. 
r annum each. 

9,—Trustees of Liverpool College; and also of 
the St. Augustine’s and St. James's National 
Schools. 

10.— None, 

11.—No. 

12,—For its support ?—No. Local taxation ?— 
Yes. 

13.—There is a small museum. 

14.—No. 

15.—None. 

16.--I do not understand properly the mean- 
ing attached to the word “museum ” in the an- 
nexed question. We have a variety of sculpture, 
partly purchased by ourselves, and partly pre- 
sented or aided by the Department. 


42.—180. 

43,—24. | 

44.—Three, whose fees were» paid by 
Department, being prize students. ¥ the 

45, 46.—None: 

47,—No register. . 

48,—In stage 2, because the niaster congide 
that copying a number of these wiryelocki: 
outlines of the Department was not condtiéive ; 
artistic power. Im stage 4, because the ee 
ment examples are. considered dry and. yn} : 
teresting, copies of heads, animals, &e., as 
used, and it was found’ difficult to procure he 
shaded‘ examples of heads, such not. being in 4 
lists of the Department. : 


49,—Lithographic. studies, of heads, anima), 
&e., and water. colour landscapes. They wor 
used for the purpose of making the school mor 
popular. 

50.—None. 

51, 62.—Yes. 

53.—None at present, but most desirable! tha 
there should be: 

54.—Andrew F. Brophy. 

55, 56.—None. 

57.-In the month of October, after the ar 
inspector's visit, the student's drawings are exhi. 
bited to the public in the lecture hall. 

58.—No funds. 

59.—Nil. 

60.93. No record kept previous to year 
1858. 

61.39. No records as above. 

62.—76. 

63.—No register kept; but as can bést be cal. 
eulated, about three annually. 

64.— Six. 


(signed) Albert Victor Wilson, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Limerick Atheneum. 


17.—No. 
18.—A few specimens haye been osiven: by the 
| Department as prizes for medals gained. 
| 19,—Yes,in 1857. Profit, 36 2. —s. 1d., which 
was divided with the south district. 
20..—-No; the expense too great. 
21.—A variety of casts, &c., the same a8 stl! 
to all the Schools of Art in the kingdom. 
22.—No. 
| 23.—The Board of Trade has’ lent:more: 
His 24.—None, 
| 95.—W. J. Bishop, none;) S. Burkinsh 
| three. 7 
26.—S, Burkinshaw, 15 months, fromd anuey 
| 1854, to Ist April 1855. | 
| 27.—None. »- abe 
| 928,—Opening of the Kensington Museums, 
| International in 1862; and twice before atten™ ; 
| masters’ meetings.—W. J. b. isl 
29,—24 in. day. schools; eight ™ el 
evening ; four in pupil teachers’; two and o 
_ ladies, at home, besides other casual tea al 
| W. J.B. 263 S. Burkinshaw, national sc?” 
pupil teachers’ classes, ladies’ classes,:&- apse 
30. 


! 
' 
| 
| 


on Three days on. business, and about! a forte 
a from illness in eight years.—W. J. B, 
us _In day schools ?=+Yes. 

*) six weeks at Midsummer, and a month at 
pists, with a few days at Easter and Michael- 

5 Hi ° 

3 --£-325.—W. J. Bishop. 1442. 135, 7d. 
Burkinshaw. ; 
34,--The evening . classes, and Government 

ol of Art, are open on Monday, Tuesday, 
ig day, and Friday evenings, from seven to 
clock for the instruction of young men, 
Fad in business during the day, in literature, 
axe and art, with an especial view to their 
“sr application in the daily pursuits of life. 


4 
. 


s 
i 


Evening Classes. 
Head Master, Mr. S. White. 


Mathematics, Navigation, N autical Astronomy, 
al Arithmetic - - Mr. S. White. 


English and Classics - - Mr. C. Bell, Univer= | 


ty of London. : 
Writing, Book-keeping, &c. - - Mr. S. Cherry. 
The course of instruction comprises English, in 
its branches, Latin and Greek, writing, plain 
»| ornamental, book-keeping, phonography, 
ihmetic, algebra, geometry, especially in its 
nctical application to mensuration, surveying, 
., nautical astronomy and navigation, trigono- 
etry, mechanics, analytical geometry, dif- 
ential and integral calculus, 

Students in these classes are 
culation at the Universities of ublin, London, 
)1 Durham, by which candidates for admission 
0 the medical and legal professions are. ex- 
npted from the usual preliminary examinations, 
ley are also prepared for the civil service exa- 
inations. 

Terms:—One guinea per annum, or 125. per 
ityear, commencing’ from the date of payment. 


peehared for ma- 


N. B—Seafaring men, on payment of one | 


inea, are entitled to attend whenever they may 
Fin port, for a clear period of nine months. 

Ixtra classes for the study of French are open 
iler the care of Mons. Dubourg, Diplome de 
cademie de Paris, 
Terms :—For two lessons per week (Tuesday 


Friday evenings, from eight to nine), 10s. 6d. 
t quarter, 


GovernmentT Scuoor or ART, 


{lead master, Mr. W.J - Bishop, President of 
rulverpool Academy ; Second master, Mr. 
burkinshaw, certificated master from the 
vemment Department of Science and Art, 
don, 


General Course of Instruction. 


f Hlementary—Tncluding free-hand drawing 

hitline from “the flat copies of ornament and 

"es, geometrical drawing, &. 

mene ot —Ineluding free-hand drawing of 

alk and ficure from the round ; shading 

ane and Sepia; perspective ; painting the 

ples e, landscape, fruit, flowers, &c., from 

ny and nature, in oil, water, or tempera 
; elementary design; still life, &e. 

biog) Including artistic anatomy; me- 
“nd architectural drawing; modelling, &e. 
‘~6s. 6d. per quarter, 12 s. per half- 


or ° . 
‘the ac pumien per annum, commencing 
he date of pa 
hudents payment. 


053 “ay divide their time “between the 
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-1n the second class. 


Ale 


evening classes and the Government School of 
Art-without-extra payment. Prizes are awarded 
at Christmas in the evening classes, and at Mid- 
summer (by Government) in’ the School of Art, 
to pupils who distinguish themselves, 
cations. are six..weeks at Midsummer and four 
weeks at Christmas, A register of attendance 
and conduct is open for inspection to parents and 
Guardians. Students have the privilege of ad- 
mission to the upper gallery of the lecture hall 
at the ordinary lectures, They are likewise en- 
titled to take books from the lending library (of 
which Mr. R. Breckell ig librarian), between. a 
quarter past five and-a quarter past seven on 
such evenings as the school is Open, on pay- 
ment of an extra subscription of 4 s, per annum. 
(Catalogue and Supplement 2 s.) 

35.—One pupil teacher, 

36.—Amount of fees:— 

Finance-—The receipts during the year have 
amounted to 6,365 7. 3s. 6d.,and the payments to 
6,333 2.-—s. 10d, On 31st December the balance 
in hand was 1,661 J. 

‘he payments inelude extraordinary expendi- 
ture incurred during the year, in connection with 
the changes which have attended the death of the 


late head of the day schools, and the appointment’ 


of his successor ; in altering and improving several 
of the class-rooms, flagging one of our yards, pro- 
viding new class-books, apparatus, and furniture; 
and otherwise in aid of the teaching, and to pro- 
mote the comfort of the pupils. 

The total number of members, subseribers, and 
pupils, at the end of the year was 2,498, being 
an increase of 20 over the preceding year. 


Lhe High and Commercial Schools.—These 
schools have now been nearly a year under the 
present head master,.the Rey, Mr. Jones, who 
has fully justified the confidence with which 
your directors committed these great schools to 
his charge. The important measures which, be- 
fore his election, your. directors. had adopted for 
improving the education given in the schools, have 
been carried into effect by him in such manner as 
to attain the advantages which were hoped for 
therefrom. ~He has also, from time to time, sub- 
mitted to your directors valuable plans and sug- 
gestions for still further improvements, which they 
have adopted. 

The distinguished success of the pupils in. the 
local examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, in 
December 1861, and June 1862, affords grati- 
fying proof of the excellence of the instruction 
given in our schools, and of their efficient manage- 
ment; 14 candidates entered for the Oxford ex- 
amination, of whom 13 passed, the remaining one 
failing only in one preliminary subject (analysis of 
sentences), but passing in everything else. Three 
passed among the seniors, two in the first and one 
L'wo juniors also passed in 
the first class, making inall four in the first class; 
while of all other schools in the kingdom which 
competed, only two obtained as many as four 
“first_classes;” and only one school besides this 
So many as two “senior first classes.” The per- 
centage of failures in the country was nearly one- 
half, and in these schools only one out of 14. The 
per-centage of “ first classes” taken throughout 
the country was only eight, and in these schools 
31. 

This satisfactory result may be attributed in 
some measure to the power of expressing and ap- 
plying their knowledge, acquired by the boys in 
the weekly class examinations held in the school, 
oe, as 
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as well as to the efficiency of the teaching in other 
respects. 

Fifteen of the pupils attended the local Cam- 

bridge examination m December last. The \te- 
sults are not yet) published, but your directors 
anticipate that) they will prove: equally eratity- 
ing.* 
Richard Hughes, of the High! School; who took 
honours a§ a'senior at: the Oxford examination, of 
1860; has this year matriculated at thé) University 
of London, passing inthe: highest division; and 
Mr. E. Be Ewart, who gained the Yates Exhibi- 
tion in 1840, has passed the first Bachelor of Arts 
examination of that Uniyersity, 

The Yates Exhibition of 1861 still remains, to 
he competed for, because. the best boy of the High 
School at. Midsummer last, R. J. Edwards, was 
too, young to,matriculate at the London Univer- 
sity. In. pomt of attainments, however, he. has 
proved himself far inadyance of the requirements 
for matriculation; and the, fact. that , his class- 
fellow, Hughes, who was the fourth hoy of the 
High, School, at Midsummer, has matriculated in 
the highest. division, , affords further evidence 
thereof. 

Greater encouragement has) of late been; given 
in the High School to, the study of the classics, so 
far as to secure the advantages they, afford in a 
liberal scheme of modern education, without in 
any degree, diminishing, that attention to. sclence 
and the requirements of a commercial life for 
which’ these schools have long been distin- 
ouished. 

The appended statements show that; while the 
pupils have ‘taken high: honours in classics, they 
have not been less successful in seiénce. 

Your diréetors have added to: the’ High: School 
a preparatory department, which was ‘opened in 
October, It commenced ‘vith 11 pupils, and now 
contains 30, 

The exhibitions from the Commercial School to 
the! High School were awarded at Midsummer last 
to’ Thomas: Henry Sweeting: and Robert William 
Génesen Sweeting! having ivacated :the: one:to 
which he was entitled, it was presented to James 
Clifford. 

It is with feelings of! deep gratitude: that) your 
directors report that Mrs. Holt, theswidow of that 
warin friend and zealous director of the) Institute, 
the late George Holt, Esq.j:has invested theisum 
f p.0007.-to found a scholarship in the. Institute, 
to be called the * Holt Scholarship.” It will be 
awarded, whenever vacant, to the best boy lin the 
High School, and will be tenable for two or three 


vears) at any college connected, with any of the 
Enelish Universities; or the fund may be applied 
“ . 9 ibe . . 

1 otl ways ; life, of the 
ox j o : - Tails 2% . an) i. s 2 
pup to whom it is awaraed.: Fhe trusteestot the 
fund will have large powers of: varying» ithe 


Application of it, in' order’ ito secure that-it ‘shall 
not fail of usefulness! hereafter, through: too strict 
limitation. 

Your directors recommend that a special) vote 
of thanks be passed at this meeting to Mrs: Holt, 
for her munificent donation, and that, as-a fiirther 
acknowledgment thereof, her sons)! who) are 
not yet on our ‘roll of life members, be added 
thereto. 

The number of puypilslatothe close of the year 
was as follows:—High School, 110; Commercial 
School, 631; total, 741. 

The High School now contains 138 pupils, and 


* Aj) have passed, 


the Commercial School, 648 ; total 781 


: bei 
increase of 40 over last quarter. ee hy 


The Girls’ School,—The finances of this d 
ment are in a most satisfactory states 4. pit 
management reflects, as it| has long wife It 
high credit. on Miss Ellison, wlio is at/its 
well as upon her assistants. i 

The, total, ; receipts. have’. amounted 
1,836% 16s. 10d.,...and: the iettinn 
1,713 40s. 8d.,showing a surplus)of 123.1) 1¢ n ' 
and inereasing the balance. to! the} ciedit ap 


school:to 1,321 1. 19 s. 6d. 


The Evening School. — During the last 
ee UWE 


years the attendance in,the evening ge] 
e } mnie “41° ’ BF 100] ha 
decreased, This falling off has taken place chieg 


inj the, elementary, section,,of, the school, ang ‘ 
doubtless due to causes which leave no Lane 
regret among the. friends, of popular, edugatiyy : 
The number of »pupils.atthe.close of the y 
was 430, , { ia 
At Midsummer the Canning Prize wag awarl 
to Thomas, S$, Williams, who consequently ig : 
a student. of Queen’s College, " ty) 
An exhibition to the, College, ;was) awarded 
Bdward Powell also. : | 
Your directors have resolved, that, in future ¢h 
annual. examination, of the; evening, school sh 
take place in March, the number of, pupils bein 
always; much greater at,that period than 
Midsummer. ) sia 
The sum of 302: has, been presented to yu 
dixectors by the committee of the Holt Testimoni; 
Fund, accompanied , with, a) suggestion) that 
should be placed im the hands of trustees, and 1] 
interest appropriated to the giving of prizes in th 
evening school.’ This gift is the balance whi¢ 
remained after paying for the portrait'and bust 
Mr: Holt.’ The portrait now hangs in the boay 
room of ‘the Institute, and’ the’ bust ‘has be¢ 
presented to Mrs. Holt. 


Lectures on. Political ,.E-conomy.—A., course 
public, lectures on,|this subject was delivered 
the Institute by the, President, early, im, the, ye 
in) accordance, with the; announcement, made 
the last. annual meeting... Afterwards, the Pres 
dent gaye, weekly, class, lectures, thereon in fl 
evening school, and, roused, great interest m th 
subject,,.. Your directors have learned, with. ple 
sure, that he | has) recently, re-opened this cla 
which, is not confined \to, regular, pupils of t 
evening school, all; persons being -adunissible wi 
desire instruction in. the science}, ;,"Lhe:first oft 
publig lectures, haying.a,wide, general apphicatid 
has. been. published, by, your, directors.» 

The class ‘book adopted isstheo Priogressi 
Luessons in’ Social Science ® of Mr» Willian Blh 
and of; this work: ‘the’author has; im testimony 
the interest with whichthe watches our &)f 
ment; presented) to’ ‘the: Institute * three dot 
copies. | 


Your directors recommend that a cordial "4 
of thanks be given to the President for the 
able service he has thus rendered, the Insti! 
and that, in acknowledgment thereof, bis ii 
be added to” the ‘roll’ of life “tmember® of 


Institute. ne . 
Government School of Art.—During the a 

the number of students attending the ¢ 

school has inereased. 


the usual annual examination was held at the | 


nool by her Majesty’s Art Inspectox, By re Crowe, 
ae June, and the following prizes. and 
i ours haye been, awarded to the students, yiz:— 
nO 4 - 


National’ Medallions. >= g 
Ditto Honourable Mention - 1 


Local Medals mi : 229 
Ditto, Honourable Mentions) 3 
Prize Studentships.  \ - 4 
Second Grade Prizes. rae EY 
Ditto, Passes" - fe wi 9'SS 
First Grade Prizes - - 92 
Ditto, Passes _.- “ - 116 
AOA rs mie BIO 


peing an’ incréase of 124 over the preceding 
tent, \ ; ; 
Weeki executed by two of the’ stiidents of this 
yhool, viz.; Miss ‘Powand Mr. Birkinyer (now 
ihe master of the Exeter School of Art), were 
iineed by ‘the Seichive and Art Departiient in the 
jaterdational Exhibition “to! illustrate) th ‘its 
highest results, ee aCtiOH Fin aptied art 
given in thie Government Schools! of ‘Art ‘of: this 
country, A carpet, also; designe) by Miss 
Gamnige,' of ‘our school; was among the objects 
in the International Exhibition which’ attvacted 
pvourable notiee, LOTS [9% 
Ouie of our students, “Mr. Goepel;’ has’ heen 
removed to the central school at South Kensing- 
ton: and! andther, Me! Richard’ Flartley, has 
‘heen’ appointed pupil Keachet in the’ Birkenhead 
‘Seidel “of “ARR! Both! af oititinents” Are ‘prizes, 
ind Garey With then Sitable privilegés, 20" 
I} ii 6OSTYG TO BAIVIG O11) OF Doers jO% ; ti MOTH 
i Queens College, —Itis gratifying to. yout direc- 
tas) 1 Teperto a odonsilerable, inerease, of ,.the 
minberof students. The number in attendance 
it) the closes of qhe), year, was) 180, against 120..in 
December 1861, showing, an inefease,of.50 per 
cnt. A. still larger increase has taken place in 
the year“ whieh’ has just commenced) and your 
iinectors’ havé learned ‘with pleasure’ that ‘the 
wllege now ‘contains a Greatér dumber Who were 
pteviously pupils in'the highschool ‘than’ have 
deen found anions its students‘at any former time. 
__A proviticial® matriculation examination of the 
University! of “Tendon: Was again’ held’ at ‘the 
wlleos in WJ uly, under the Rev: Professor Newth, 
“a., the delegate appointed by the University. 
» Duritig’ the year the University has determined 
{0 diseontiitue: ! the separate examination’ for 


ships and” other’ prizes’ oh thosd who’ take 
ighest rank ih the matriculation pass examination. 

is will! prove) a: boon: to) those in the provinces, 
thd (the necessity to attend the honours exami- 
“ation in London no longer existing) will probably 
@ the -effeet of ineréasing \the.. number of 
laididates atthe provincial centres of examination. 
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The Museum.The want | of) additional class A 


directors 
the present) utility of the Museum. 
that it no. longer serves 


accommodation led your to inquire into 


They found 
1 any educational: purpose 
which will not be . better served by. distributing 
the» more useful specimens in the class rooms 
Where the subjects they illustrate are taught ; 
and, satisfied) that there no longer exist good 
reasons for the maintenance of the Museum as 


hitherto, they have vesolved to convert the space 
it occupies into:class rooms, | 


Annual Presentation of Prizes,—Your diréc- 
tors desire to record theix thanks to the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley, m.p., for his kindness in 
attending and distributing the rizes, and in 
delivering an address at the public meeting for 
this ‘purpose held in October last ; and they 
recommend that his Lordship’s name be added to 
the roll of life membets of the institite. 

37 to 41.— See answer to query 36, 
42.20 1,793 in'i863.) Pe ioe 
48 UTE gs! sow odw vcoduult -woll 
14.—Thiee, 6h account of being art students. 


ae 
“45: — Form’ tsed for the admission 6f Students : 
Branch). 


i? 


No. 
Liverpool School of Art (North 

si Collegiate Institition, ©” 
Adri Soa neyh ie 
as Student to the 
Drawing Class, for the quarter ending 
ital. 99s 0 Secretary, 

N. B.—This Ticket must be produced: when 
tolled) fortedi wore sinomoiats fol qqa od] 
1 465--Rules:+ All cdrawings: must she carefully 
finished, andimust hhaye;:the: student's name, and 
the date written atithe bottom right-hand: corner. 
Noexampleywillibe changed: till these. conditions 
are compledywitht++Alb drawings must be: exe- 
cuted on the imperial sheet—21 4 inches: by 28 4 
inches, eitherovholepdr in) halves or quaxtérs. — 
Each: student iscrequested to provide himself with 
a drawing board: and those studying perspective, 
drawing, with a 
6-inch  set-squave, J) square, and four drawing 
pins.—Class fees must be paid within seven days 
of the commencement of the quarter. 

47.—No account has been kept. 

48.-—Occasionally) with, pupils: not» inder.Go- 
vernment inspection. 

49.-—J. Di Harding and J. Lewis's works. 

50.+-None, except in ladies’ class; —W. J. B. 

51.+~-Inventoried. . 

52.—Yes, ) 

53.+-One appointed: January 1864; none be« 
fore. 

54, 55, 56.—None, 

57.-~At Midsummer'each year; in 1863, 1,067 
visitors attended. 

58.—Tive Institution silver, medals, and, five 
other prizes, annually ;, value 4 /, 


Dikl 


future, under anew regulation of the Seecre- | 59.—Figure, model, freehand, and perspective. 
ty. of State » for War,. those, who pass the 60.+-652. 
Tittieula tion examination of the London Univer- 0 61418. 
ty Will he considered qualified for admission as | 62.+55. 
filets tothe Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 63i+-15. 
ih “ut. further examination, provided they in , J. Gregory Jones, 
ja. Tespects comply with the rules of the War | Secretary, Liverpool, 
“a8 to age, &e, | North District School of Art, 
8, 3 L 
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LIVERPOOL (SOUTH DISTRICT) SCHOOL,OF ART. 


1.—Liverpool South District School of Art. 

2.—The school is adepartment of the Liverpool 
Institute, in which. its classes are held. The 
Liverpool Institute consists of schools, library, 
lecture hall, &c. 


3.—Four; one exclusively, and three which 
are used at different times for other classes. 

4,—More than 300 at once; if needed, other | 
rooms would also be available for night classes. 

5.—Yes, 

7.—Not aided. 

8.—No rent is paid. 

9,.—The Trustees of the Liverpool Institute. 

10, 11, 12.— No. 

13.—One of the rooms above mentioned is a 
museum; it has, however, to be used in the day 
time as a class-room. 


14.—A general museum was formed when. the 
Liverpool Institute was erected in 1837. 
15.—Woorks of art, and works on art, are com- 
prised in it, and in the gallery, of. sculpture. 
These, however, are for the use of the students, 
not for the free access of the public thereto. . The 
purchases made, and other acquisitions, have been 
made with a view to their special utility to the 
students. F 
16.—Yes; by the Department, on our students 
gaining national and local, medals, and on other 
oceasions.. Many donations have been received 
from other.sources. 
17.—No. 
18.—Yes. | 
19.—Yes, twice; in 1856 and in 1861. On 
the first occasion there was a surplus of 8/., and | 
on the last occasion a loss of 20 1. 
20.—Yes. 
21.—Numerous costly books, electrotype re- 
productions, casts, models, drawing examples, 
frames, &c. 
22,—Yes; but the students who desire to use 
it must pay a fee in addition to their/class fee. 
23.—Some works, however, are; specially 
appropriated to the school’ of art class rooms, 
and to these the students have access without 
extra payment, 
é‘ Ephraim 
imma Gammage, certifi- 
26.—The head master, John Finnie, about 
21 years. 


94 Myr 


— l, a year, in 
also payments on 
the results of the examinations, which im 1863 
amounted to 261. 14s.; Miss Gammage received 
20 1. last year as art pupil teacher. 

28,—None in 1863. 

29,—Head master, 28; second master, 10 hours. 

31.—No. 

39 — Six weeks at Midsummer; three weeks 
at Christmas; and one week at Easter. 


21.7 has recelvea 
LY as wal 


LLIUGALCS, all 


* These refer to prizes only, end not to the much larger number who passed, but did not)gain 


/ 


33,—Mr, Finnie, 303/7.. 145.; Mr. 
47 1..1s.;,Miss Gammage, 202; Mr, Linds 
These sums refer only, tothe schoo] 
classes, and not to lessons to private schoo 
other private tuition. 
34.—Ladies: morning, Monday and Thursq,,, 
12 to 1.30, 21s. per quarter; evening, Mona, ’ 
and. Friday, 6. to, 7; 15s. per quarter; seit 
evening classes, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday a 
Friday, 7, to 9, 6s. 6d. per quarter; Liye; : 1 
Institute day schools and parochial La, 
various hours. % 
35.—In. 1868, two art pupil teachers, 
36.—Fees of the ladies’ morning and evening 
classes, and.of the general evening classes of the 
central school, 269 /. 3.3, 9d. 3 of the fees derive 
from. the ladies’ classes two-thirds have been paid 
to the head master, and one-third retained by the 
school, for. general expenses; of the gener] 
evening class fees, 4s, 9d. to the head mastey 
3s. 9d. to the second master, and 2.5, 9d, to the 
school fund. 
37.—None. 
38.—Males - 
Females - 
40,—Male students: 


137 attended 3 mths. 
47 bP ) 6 59 


41,.—Female students: 


20 attended 3 mths. 
20 ” 6 29 | 

42.—1,144. 

43,—285. 

44,—None but those to whom prize studentships 
haye been awarded by the department. 

45, 46.—None used. 

47.—No. register is kept, but 72 works were 
executed for the competition for medals. 

48,—None worth mentioning, 


49.—-Only a few elementary outline examples 

50.— Access to the Liverpool Botanic Gardens 
gud specimens therefrom. 

51,—A printed catalogue of the principal cast 
is sent herewith. 


Pugh, 
BAY, 207, 
Of art 
Is, and 


~ 299) 
Bz j 288. 
19 attended 9 mths, 
19 ow es 12 


39 


12 attended 9 mths, 
157%"; 1 ape 


52.—Many are labelled, but some are not the 
books, &c., are stamped, and an inventory is kept 
| 53.—No scholarship is attached ‘to the school 
prize studentships have been instituted by th 
Committee in the place of those discontinued by 
| the Department. 
| 54, 55.—None. 
56.—No. 
57.— Yearly at Midsummer; attendance netially 
about 2,000. 
58.—None. 
60.—400*. 
61.—207*. 
§2.—151. 
63.—9. 
64,.—12. 


prizes. 


MACCLESFIELD SCHOOL ‘OF ART. 


Macclesfield School of Art. | 

_—Not separate ; occupying the upper portion 
is laree building devoted to the ee re the 
eoful Knowledge Society, 

3 -—One. at, 

4,—90. 

, Moderately so. : 
6.—Meetings have been held for consideration 
if plans of improvement, but the subject post- 
jned for the present owing to bad trade. 

*'4' No, 

3 _-£. 40, 

9,—T'o the Useful Knowledge Society. 

10, 11, 12, 13.—No. 

14,—A small, one; formed chiefly ‘by ‘smiall | 
cllections about the locality, and the grants made | 
by the department in London on account of 
national medallions gained bythe school. 

16—A few , by, gentlemen of ‘the ' locality; 
mainly by the department as grants. 

17, 18.—No. 

19.—Yes ; in 1855 ; supplemented very largely 
by local collections open for 10 weeks; loss 20 2 ; 
a catalogue of local additions was’ printed and 
500 copies sold. 

20.—Yes, twice ; but from the difficulty attend- 
ing the selection’ of articles, andthe expense 
attending carriage discontinued. 

21.—None. 

22.—Yes; a reference, library, and a. small 
crculating library. 

24.—None. 

25.—George Stewart; no certificates. : 

26.—Never in the Training School ; appointed ! 
in 1848, under the Board of Trade. ) 

27.—£.175 per annum up’ to’ October 1863 ; 
when it entirely ceased ; being superanntated. 

28.—The master visited Paris WoyAuibes 5th, 
by direction of the authorities. 

29.—293 hours per week, 

30.— Seven days! on visit'to! Paris: according 
to directions’ of the’ Lords’ of the Committee of 
Privy Council. . 

31. —No, discontinued three years since. 

32.—Midsummer vacation from. June 21st to 
Angust 1st; Christmas; December 24th to June 
8th; Haster, three days ; Michaelmas, three days. 

33.—A bout,.230.. 

34.— Morning class, from 10 to 12 daily except 
Saiurday, paying 3s, 6d. per month; evening, 
1.30 to 9,30, 1s, and 1s. 6 d. 

35.—One in 1864; two pupil teachers in 1863, 

36.— £.152. 4s. 3d.; two-fifths to master, 
three-fifths to general expenses. 
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37.—None. 
38.— Males 84, females, 23. 
39.—Males 5 months, females 4% months. : 


40.—Male students :— 


15 attended 10 mths. | 6 attended.6 mths. 
2 99% 9 29 8 oy) A 29 

3 ” 8 2 14 ”» 3 29 

6 099 7 3 14 99 2 IIs 
7 ig Sv 9 wl 


41.—Female students :— 


2 attended 10,mths. {| 1 attended’5 mths. 
I 39 9 33 | I 95 \ 4 39 
1 a9 8 33 3 33 - 3 39 
2 eye? < 52 | 7 39 2 3? 
4. 39 6 39 1 33 1 39 
42,—558. 
43.—154, 
44,—None. 


45, 46:—None vised. 

47.—No record kept: 

48.—No outline from cast; because it is con- 
sidered tininteresting and comparatively useless. 
No regular’ progress’ through the’ departmental 
stages, but such classes of work ‘in’! agreement 
with them, pursued, as considered most/ useful 
to the individual)” OF 

49.—Many elementary copies used, executed 
by the master, ‘because none sufficiently simple 
obtainable from published stocks’ examples illus- 
trating theory of colouring and beauty of form, 
also executed by the master, used because ‘none 
obtainable from published’ sources. . 
“50.—None; except’ that’ plants may be: easily 
obtained by a student from friends and supporters 
of the school. 

SY N52 Yes, 

53.—_No; ‘but desirable if possible. 

54.—None. 

55.—A.’ Liongshaw, in 1854; J.Bentley, in 
1854;°G. Wardle, in' 1855; E. Kelly, in 1860; 
Z. Pritchard, 1862+ ’none in 1863. * 

56.—No. 

57.—One, February 17th, 1863 3999 visitors. 

58.—£.2. 5s. Three students obtained that 
amount in three prizes. 

59,.—For designs for “ ladies’ neck-ties,” a local 
manufacture. 


60.—273. 
61.—109. 
62.— 96. 
64.—15. 


THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 43, QurEN Square, W. C. 


l—The Female School of Art, 43, Queen 
Square, Wax 

2—It is in a separate building. 

3.—Five rooms for study, the superintendent’s 
tice, and a cloak room. 

‘—From 80 to 100. 
’—No; require more space and-better-venti- 
Ation, 

§.— The local. Committee of the School have 
tia Plication to the Lords of the Committee 


Hi} 


of Council on Education for a building grant, and 
have submitted plans and specifications for build- 
ing two additional well hghted and well ventilated 
class-rooms, cloak-rooom, &c., on the freehold 
premises, No. 43, Queen Square, which plans 
and specifications have been approved; but the 


ainute..to.aid by a grant remains in abeyance 


until certain requirements of enrolment in Chan- 
cery, &c., shall have been fulfilled by the School 
Committee, and further funds raised by subserip- 

3L 2 tion. 
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tion. . In order to raise these necessary fundsthe 
School Committee are. now.making an appeal. to 
the public, and a bazaar, under the) patronage 
of the Queen, and of the Princess. of Wales,)is,to 
be held. on, the 23d, 24th, and 25th June, 1864, 
in aid of the Building Fund, 

7.— No, it has not been. 

8.—The premises. are freehold, 250 /, remaining 
unpaid on purchase money. at five per cent. inte- 
rest. , 

9.—Held in. trust..by three;gentlemen., of. the 
Committee, who are the treasurers and.trustees 
for. the,school,)yiz., the .Rey...Anthony.W. 
Thorold;, the. Rev,;ucilius . Bayley,.and,,J ohn 
Henderson, Esq. 

10.+—-Simply the 250/, owing. to. Mr, John,Ord 
Hall, previous ,owner, on;the .purchase .money, 
anda former, lease on. back premises to, be brought 
up, value about 300 /. 

11, 12.—No, 

13.H, the; old; premises. were entirely taken 
down, a small museum might be built. 

14.—-There is no museum,.a,small one might 
be desirable. 

15.—Slightly,, toy;which two. or .three artists 
haye, responded ..to application ;made|to.them by 
the, superintendent. 

16.—Edward Duncan,:Esq.,.a landscape; Mrs. 
W...H., Carpenter,. study .of a, head in, oil ;, the 
Department of Science,and Art, ahead in,oil;,.a 
study after ;Mulready,. and , objects, awarded, by 
the department on account of. national medallions 
taken by students, to the..amount of,,10/ on,the 
first three national medallions .taken, 

17.—No. 

18.—I do not understand this question. 

19.—Yes, the money allowed by the ;depart- 
ment on national medallions taken by the students. 

20.—Yes, often. 

21.—See Now 16, also the entire collection of 
casts and examples which the, school possesses, 
with but few exceptions. 

22.—Yes. 

23.—The library consists of a portion. of .the 
original library at Somerset. House, presented, by, 
the Board of lrade in 1860, to which :collection 
has been:added some books purchased with money, 
raised by private subscription, to the amount,of 
about 26 /., and some books awarded at different 
times by the department on, account, of local _and 
national medallions gained. by, the students. 

24,.——None. 

25.—Louisa Gann, 1.certificate ; Helena Wil- 
son, 3 certificates; Laure de la Belinaye, 1 cer- 
tificate ; Clarissa Matéaux, 1 certificate. 

26.—Louisa Gann, about nine months; Helena 
Wilson, four years; Laure de la Belinaye, three 
years and a half ; Clarissa Matéaux has neglected 
to send me word how long, as she promised to do. 

27.—Louisa Gann did not actually receive 
any maintenance allowance whilst attending the 
training school during nine months to prepare for 
the first certificate, as she was a teacher at the 
Female School of Art, 37, Gower Street, in the 
receipt..of 50%. per, annum, salary,,.a training 
teacher supplying her place at Gower Street, 
Miss Gann did not continue to study, forsthe2d 
and 3d certificate, in consequence of her services 
at Gower Street considered more advantageous. to 
the school. Helena Wilson, 1327. Laure de la 
Belinaye, 1757. Clarissa Matéaux has neglected 
to give me the necessary information as promised. 

28.— Manchester éxhibition in the’ summer of 


1857, . é 
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29.—Hrom 30 to 40. hours :pers week 
the last..three, years ‘nearly all of. the 
tendent’s private time has also been employ 
the. school. 1s 
30.—Two or three days during the year 
31.— Yes. os 
32.—Two months from the Ist Auougs,, 
Ist October, one week at, Haster, a forties : 
Christmas, and the Queen’s birthday, |: eat 
33.—Louisa Gann, 1702 19s.; Helena W; 
son, 1227. 12s. 2d.; Laure de‘la Bejj, i 
941, 16s, 10d.; Clarissa Matéaux, 33 2°17, 
34.— Number of classes, &c. :— of 


> and for 
d foy 


Elementary : i 
Morning, from, 10 till 12.30, 37.3.8. per session of 5 »,,... 
Afternoon, 5, 1 ,, 3 “91 Bs, eae Pe Yuths, 
Whole day, ,, 10 4°38" (4.48, ms = 

Advanced: 4 Z 
Morning, from 10 till 12.30, 37.3 s. per session of 
Afternoon,’ ,, 9'1'4; 8 ZU mrad 
Wholeday, , 10 , 3 414s, 

Life Class : 

Two days, from 10 tilh 15:3 21.3 s. per session) of 5 MOntliai) | 

Wood Engraving’: Sif | 
Three days, from 10,tilll 3, 41.\4.s, per session, of 5 month 


The above classes are public, there are no private. Classes 
J * 


© Months 
3% ss ot 4 il 


PF AL B99 iT 


yy 


35.—One pupil teacher appointed: in: 1862 
school has now none ; officesabolished by the 
minute. ) 2 

36.—General statement of finance for the yea, 
1862-3—Receipts :— BR SESoNGih 

ee A 


118 15 


the 
ney 


Subscriptions and sale. of 
pictures. 

Fees and bonus - + 376/15 

Rent of back premises - 10 - 


ToraL «= - £ 
Expenditure: :— 


On account of subscriptions 

Repairs - - soo 

Taxes and rates - : 

Salaries’ - < - a 

Wages! + - - - 

Gas ~ - 

Coals and Firin 

Advertising + 

Printmg - : 

Stationery) ©: 

Stores) - s 

Model .» = - 12 

Sundries - - ; Vi Qa 

Insurance - 53) 

Furniture - 130915 , 
pos! 

ebg5or) gory” 


en TE CR EIN, 


37.—A_register_of the student’s daily atte 
dance is kept, in which each student signs het 
name and states the hour at which she amv 
and leaves, 

38.—128. 

39.—Four days in the week for three, how® 

40,-The. school is ; exclusively,, as. the 
implies, for the instruction of females only, 

41.—As all students, with very . few, excep 
tions, enter for the whole session of five, mont i 
the average attendance of, each is ten months 
five months in the year, ogsisnrs | 

42, 43.—None, ~ wey, op A 

44,—Upon passing a successful examina” 


Toran! 


| the 2d grade, and taking one local medal, s#¥" fi 


Sphere wth css | Anan epthe some) 


free forone year, renewable on expiration on 
ay a wother Ideal \inedal.© The Department 
tte 41: on each free student forthe first year, 
ei for the renewals. These free students 
Z ayments’ on them, ‘are abolished by ‘the new 
ate The numbers have varied from-6 to 8, 
and tag0h Jet ont iit a is 

5,--orm of Application for Admisaiby to 
female School, Queen-squate pL 


Dated this 


thie 


day of 186 
Names 
Age, 

Residence, 


gute with’ whom! residing and Whether parents 
or otherwise, alon 


Vanes and addresses. of, two. referees for Yexpecta- 
c hility, being househelders named in then Post 
Office. Direetory.* ' b olor W 


(The referees. must » themselves « fil] 

recommendations) ivsr20a boos 
Present oceupation of applicant (if any yor" 
Proposed’ oceupation (if any ys os 
Js) degixvousy of attending! the elementary. ‘ad. 
moming: suo wy {food 
d 8 COUrse, 

evening 


ap» this 


vance 


Applicant admitted on payment, of :a fee.-of 
‘ for the Session. 
“abu Superintendent... 
Dated this iy or 3 186 . 
46.-— Rales:'— Elementary cand) «ckdvaheed 
Classes:—= elf 198d 10 ti9a 
Students to be punctual in their_attendance, 
ud to communicate personally, or by letter, with 
the superintendent-when obliged to be absent. 
Students daily to put away their-easels, drawing 
bards, copies, pencils, &c. &c., before they leave. 
All drawings: when, finished. to bear, the signature 
(f the student, with date, and the -nimbear of 
lows employed in the execution stated.ot' the 
ght ‘hand corner. No drawings. to» be!.taken 
ome without; the. signature -and permission of 
ite teacher, :\Free students -must give xeoular 
ittendance every day, and follow! such a.-course 
i instruction {as may be thought: neeessary to 
ieir progress; and, if required, act as:monitors to 
iaintain silence and order in the classes. 
47,+About 200, Stages 26, 3b, 4b; dd 6a, 
i, 86.2, 8d,-10a, 10, 114, 12a, 13a, 13.d)/14a, 
ba, Was l7 a, 17b, 22a, 22 by 22.¢,-23 i152 
48.—None:that | am aware. of. priate] 
49. A-few, chromo-lithographs, in. consequence 
i the want. of good examples by artists. 
‘U—By the:kindness of the Council of the 


at RE CeO 


LAMBETH! SCHOOL OF ART. 


Lambeth Schorr Arte’ 


rene the boys” School Of St! Péter’s, Vaux- . 


a, 1s also used’ as an elementary room, 
Twos above!!!’ papers 
49 0. oO mm 


Not room enough for advanced students} 
Varming, and too much ventilation. . 

1a Second storey is talked of?!” Ps 

Hulngt 31 200 iso” © gileesy cog U 
None!’ fy S90 NO RULAS 

“053, 


) 


: 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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Royal Botanical Soéiet » Regetit’s Park’ (in dont 
Sequence of the Royal’ Gardens ‘at Kew having 
eclined ‘their former supply), cut flowers are 
supplied for stadyin' the school, otherwise pur. 
chased by the students ‘from Covent Garden, &6, 
To induce student3!'#3 draw ‘plants growing 
wild from nature, in thea fields, ‘holiday prizes 
have Ween Ueiven® for some” years | by ‘private 
patyons of ‘art ‘and bythe superintendents but, 
the school, situated in the centre of the metro-+ 
polis, renders it ditietlt to organise reotlar classes 
fo'go'into the county!) © 0 mod 
‘Private’ ¢lasses°are occasionally formed durin 
the? sunnier ‘indriths “tinder My’ Hervé d’Eeville 
to go into the country to sketch ih witér tolout 
landseapes from naturé? and the Royal 'Zoologic 
Gardens, Regéiit’s Park: ‘allow advanced students 
the ‘privilege ° of sketching “the animals: from 
nature. Nate SHOOE SAY 9 
51.—Not thoroughly; left for completion when 
the intended new: class-rooimns Shall’ be! finished. 
52.— Yes Jie od jagion soanen ees tee 
S3i4-No; of Goursé' desable, © 1007 M 
54.—None. Ape o a 
55. Hotisa Gani} Kate’ Wilson, Helena Wil- 
son, ‘Laure dé la Belinaye, Florence Casabianen, 
Amelia Hicks, S. A. Doidge; Sarah “Hipwood, 
Mary Rees; Oharlotte Rees, Mary ‘Di! ‘Burrows, 
Annie Caréy, Alice West, Eliza’ Mills,“Plorence 
Swallow, Maria Ain Hardess; Maria Edwards, 
Isabel Sawkiris; Charlotte (Gibbs, “Mary® ‘Ann’ 
Breed, Sarah Edeley, Eliza Law, Mary Jalyan, 
Mary’ Channon, ‘and various othersi?0 9 (9204 
56.— Occasionally ‘a few: : oe ae 
57.—In the spring of the years: r 3 
1860) a") a"! visited by'512 persons -° , 


——— 


App No. i6. 


¥ ,UiF 


d 


‘rreqgg@1ods yd ba io 0) 
1862) 9° 5 < il WgwONKG so Laos 
1863 + 3 33 487 39 
qegaclloo_ oxitas gis .OBg—l ose 


58.—All thie’ prizes ‘aiid “‘medal§ “Are given by’ 
the Science and Art Department, éxcept ‘tid 
vacation prizes given by private individuals, and 
occasional ’ prizes’ given by thanufacturers ‘and 
others, the Abba funds being at much’ too low an” 
ebb'to authorise the Committee in devoting’ any" 
portion to such purpose; much as they might deem! 
it desirable. A, Sane 
60.—Three. cs 4s) Pi es 
61.—From 1858 to 1863 inchisive, 233. 
62.—From 1852 to. 1863 indlusive; 289, ° mt 
63.—No registry kept, probably about 180.’ * 
64.—From 1852'to 1863, inclusive; 21. “268 
Louisa Gann,” | rh 
Superintendent. a 


Ti 


20 May 1864," 


9:Conveyéd ‘to thé Bishop °of Winchester im ’ 
rusty ste r9WoW) j wo vaiylgqua todogo) 
‘T0.—None,' 
11.—Nothing. 
peLONS IEDs o ! 
13.—-No; no room to: spare. 
sirable thing to have... 


Ks 
eis 


LSy¥ rake 


It is. avery de-\ 


Syre ol 


14,--No; very much’ to!be-wishedy,...)7 6c 
15.—Mr. Copley has given original drawiigs| 
313 


to 


. 
; 
i 


i ea ee 


+a oth 
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App. No. 16. to form a small gallery of works of art; no addi- 


tions have been made to these. 
16.—None, by anyone. 
17.—No; no funds to spare. 
18.—No, we are obliged to purchase copies for 
our classes with prize money. 
19.—No. 
20:+No; two applications to the Department 
have been refused. 
21.—None. 
22.—No. 
24,—Wornum’s diagrams, and one other. 
25.—John Sparkes, Ist, 2d, 6¢,60; Edwin 
Bale, Ist, 4th, 5th, and 6 a. 
26.—John Sparkes, three years ; Edwin Bale, 
about six years. 
27.—J. Sparkes, Ei. Bale, 
no return. 
28.—Never. 
29.—26 in the school, and all his time out of it. 
30.—Never absent. 
31.—No, not necessary. 
32.—The months of August and September ; 
Christmas, and Easter weék. 
33.—J. Sparkes, 134 1. 19s. 9d.; E. Bale, about 
47 7. 
34.1. Morning, Ladies’, private class, 10s. 
per month; 11 to 4. 
2. Artizan, Evening, public. 27's. per 
month; .7 to 93. 
3. Modelling 
month ; 7 to 93. 
4. Schoolmaster’s class, 17s. per month ; 
2 to 5. 
35.—Three pupil teachers in 1863; one local 
scholar in 1864; two applied for; not yet 
appointed. 
37.—Impossible to form rulesfor grown upmen. 


about 2207.; 


class, public, 2s. — per 


| 


| 
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38.—Male, 332; female, 89. | 

39.—No exact record; about seven mont} 

40,—Male Students :— * 

One-third attended !0 months, 
One-third a 6 months ; 
third, less. 

41.—Female Students.—No record kept 

42.—2,960, re: 

43.—143. 

44,— None. 

45.—No.separate form. 

46.—No printed rules. 

47.—About 10,000 in all the stages, 

48.—A sketching class not provided for by th 
stages ; consequently, out of the sch i 
course.” % 

49.—Laxton’s Building Construction; becauys 
the Department’s issue is old-fashioned, and badly 
drawn. <A set of diagrams for anatomy and 
design, drawn by the master; because: none ar 
issued by the Department. ° 

50.—A. life class for the nude.) No plants, anq 
no access to gardens. 

51, 52.—No. 

53.—Only the national scholarship. 

54, 55.—None. 

56.—About four students’ yearly, and. ty, 
more to the library. 

57.+Yearly ; about the month ‘of March, iy 
1863, 400 persons came. 

58.—£. 3. 3s. yearly; two students. 

59.—Drawing fohage from nature; model of g 
flower pot; drawing from antique. 

60.—Prizes, 250; passes, 456. 

61.—Prizes, 223; passes, 227. 

62.—121: 

63.—20. 

64.—Three. 


Pemainin 2 


ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS SCHOOL. OF ART. 


1.—St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields School of Art. 

2.—The ground and first floor are used for 
national schools. 

3.—One long room and lavatory. 


A TAQ 


—15\ 
5.—We 
modelling. 
6.—There is no prospect of additional space. 
7.—A grant of 5211, was made to start the 
school. 


8.—No rent. 


room for 


9,—The trustees 

10, 11, 12.—No. 

13.—A museum is not required so near to the 
British Museum. 

14.— We have a case containing objects of art 
for study, but not a museum. 

15.—The collection has been formed by objects 
received from the Department on. account of 
medallions and medals. 

16.—The objects have not been presented by, 
but gained from the Department by medals. 

17.—No. 

18.—Only as before stated. 

19.—No, 

20.—No, because not required. 

21.--Certain copies and examples from time 
to time. 

22.—No. 


23; 24.—None. 

25.—W. L. Casey, Ist, 2d,and 3d certificates; 
H. Stopford, 1st, 5th, and 6th certificates. 

27.—Cannot ascertain. 

98.—One student visited the Manchester 
Exhibition. 

29.—The master is employed in the centul 
school 12 4 hours each week. 

30.—Only occasionally. 

31.—No. 

32.—One week at Christmas, one week a 
Whitsuntide, and the months of August and 
September. 

33.—The masters received from this school 
69 7. 13s. during 1863, but what other sums Ido 
not know or feel able to inquire. 

34.—Only artizan class from 7 to 9.20, at: the 
usual fees. 

35.—One pupil teacher. 

36.—£,.139. 6s. 

37.—None. 

38.—237. ‘ 

39.—No attendance-register has been kept t 
lately. 

40, 41.—Unable to do so. 

42,—973. 

43.—37. 

44, 46.—None. 

47,—This is impossible, 


i] 


48, 49, 50.—Nom 
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9, 50.—None. 

bei need for this. 

9,—None. 

3,—There are some free scholarships granted 
Re) ion 

‘x4 William Trego for 1864. 

55. ee Glenny and Tussell, 

5h — IN Oe 

oe exhibition of the students’ works 
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wae eld in March 1863, attended by 250 per- App- No. 16, 
58.— None, me 
60, 61.—No record kept. 

62.—158. 
63.—No account kept. 
64,—Nine, 


R. G. Maul, Hon. See. ; 


ST. THOMAS’, CHARTERHOUSE, SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—St. Thomas’, Charterhouse, School of Art. 
9,—Used as a day school. 

3.—Three. 

4,—150. 

5, 7 Yes. 

Freehold ; enrolled im Chancery. 
9—Incumbent and churchwardens for the time 


10.—No. 

1.—£. 15; total annual subscription, 1001, 
for the day schools only. 

12,—No. 

13,168. , 

14.—Yes; in state of formation during the 
past year. 

15.—No. 

16.—A few by the Department. 

7.—No. 

18.—Yes. 

19, 20.—No. 

21.—Shield, cup, models, books, &c. 


22.—No, 
93.—There is none. 
94.—None. 


25,—Mr. Clark, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

26.—Three years. 

27.—£. 50 per annum, 

29.—14 hours. 

30.—About a week in sickness. 

31.—No., 

32.—One week at Christmas, Whitsun-week, 
August and September. 

. 


33.—About 1507. 

35.— Nil. 

36.—About 1127.; half evening fees to Mr, 
Clark, four-fifths of morning class. 

37.—Nil. 

38.—Total, 105. 

39,-—Three times per week. 


40, 41.—Students:— 


January - 73 June - 58 
February - 69 July - 38 
March <= 78 October - 66 
April - 58 Noyember- 71 
May ~ 7h December - 66 

42.—761. 

43.—61. 

44.—Two. Merit. 

47,—No account kept. 

48.—None. 


49.—Yes; a few landscapes for pencil. 
50.— None. 


51.—No. 
52.—Yes. 

53.— No: «Yes. 
55.—Nil. 
56.—One. 


57, 58, 59.—Nil. 
60, 61, 62, 63.—No account kept. 
64,—Four. 


HAMPSTEAD SCHOOL OF ART. 


—Hampstead School of Art. 
2—In a building erected for the dispensary 
ind other parochial uses. 
3—One, 
*—Perhaps 100, 
.—Yes, very much so, 
i—No grant. 
8—£.13. 10s. for mechanics’ class in the 
‘ening; 72.175. 6d. for young ladies’ class in 
te morning, which includes fire, lighting and 
attendance, 
To the trustees of the dispensary, 
10.—None, 
L—No; except that the trustees have some- 
a remitted part of the rent. 
NG, 
rae: has not been thought of. 
—No. 
15, 16,—None. 
", 18, 19.—No, 
0,53, 


{ 


20.—With the exception of L., spent 
in required examples, the Department has fur- 
nished us with all the copies necessary, such as 
Dyce’s and other outlines, shaded examples, 
coloured flowers and landscapes in chromo-litho- 
graphy; casts of leaves from nature, and also 
some from the Madeleine at Paris, and from the 
Ghiberto Gates; some fruit casts, and two sets 
of solid models. 

22.—No library. 


- 24,—None. 
25.—Miss Doidge; two certificates. Mr. Wil- 
liam Glenny. 


- 26.—Miss Doidge, four years; partially em- 
ployed at Gore House and elsewhere, 
27,—Miss Doidge has received 10 /. per annum 
on each certificate from their respective dates; and, 
before that, 1 7. a week while engaged three daysa 
week, as before stated. 
28.—Never. 


314 3 29,—Mistress, 


Se i eee eee 


Apy. No, 16. 
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29.— Mistress, four hours; master, six hours. 

30.—Miss Doidge, about eight days. 

32.—Easter or Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
weeks, and the months of August and September. 

33.—A class for ladies, two mornings in the 
week ; 6s. per week. 

34.—A class for mechanics, three evenings a 
week ; 2s. per month. 

35.—None. 

36.—£. 36. 4 s. from the ladies’ class; 102. 10s. 
from the mechanics’. 

37, 42, 44, 45, 49.—None. 

50.—No special facilities are afforded ; but the 
students are encouraged to draw from natural 
forms. 

51.—The rotation and departmental number and 
stamps are on them; and an inventory has once 
been sent to the Department authorities. 


MARYLEBONE AND WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Marylebone and West London School of 

Art. . 
2.—House devoted to school purposes with an 

additional erection built for the school. 
3.—LEight rooms. 


4.—160. 
5.—Yes. 
6.— Six. 


7.—The additional erection, though solely for 
the school’s use, was without any aid from the 
Government. Such aid was not applied for, the 
committee choosing to be free of the restrictions 
that would accompany it. 

8.—z£. 150, 

9.—To our treasurer, P. Graham, Esq. 

10,— None. 

11, 12,—No. 

13.—A little space should certainly be given 
up to so desirable a purpose, if required. 

14,--There isnone. Such an addition is highly 
desirable. 

15.—The committee, impressed with the high 
importance of such a collection, have inaugurated 
a system of loan to the school, of choice speci- 
mens of art workmanship. 

16.—No presents or donations from any souree. 
Only the loans above referred to. The Depart- 
ment have given books to the value of 207. upon 
two national medallions. 

17..-None. There is not the means of paying 


+ 
; 


5 . 
the school’s rent and current expenses of work- 


ing; and but tor loans from the committee and 
master, and the fact that the treasurer is the 


landlord, the school must have been closed before 
the present time. 

18.—Only the books above mentioned. 

19.—No. 

20.—Collections for a single night’s exhibition, 
twice; and painted examples, once. ; 

21.—Owen Jones’s “ Grammar of Ornament,” 
and Robinson’s “Treasury of Ornament,” with 
some plates of the Arundel Society’s publica- 
tion. Prizes to students might be added. 

22.—No, 

23.—One volume received from the Depart- 
ment during 1863; but six yolumes given by 
members of the committee. 

24.—None. 


53.--No. It might be desirable, 

| thinks, 

54, 45.— None. 

56.—None have applied for permission to 
to the teacher’s knowledge. 

57.—One took place in 1859, but no y 
the numbers attending it was kept, 

58, 60.—None. 

61.—About 10 in mistress’s clags, 

62.—13 or 14 in mistress’s class. 

63.— About 12 in mistress’s class, 

64.—One in mistress’s class, 

In consequence of the absence of the Diast; 
for the Whitsun holidays, some of the quest; . 
cannot be answered. ie 


Study 


Cord , 


Henry Sharpe, in the absence of 
Mr. Andrew Basilico, 


Honorary Secreta; 


y 


25.—Charles Macdonald Clarke, head master 
two certificates. No other master appointed, 

26.—Betweeen three and four years; jy 
during greater part of time employed on decoy 
tions for Houses of Parliament. 

27.—Somewhere about 2007. 

28.—Visited Paris in 1855 and in 1863, af 
Department’s expense. . 

29.—124 hours per week. 

30.—Not a single day. 

31.—Not during 1863, but has been, lately, 

32.—Two months in autumn, one week 9 
Christmas, and one week at Easter. 

33.—Head master, 38 /. in 1863. 

34.—One, General male and female evening 
class (public); 7 to 9.30 o’clock, five nights a week 
fees, 2s. per month, three nights a week, and 35, 
for five nights a week. 

35.—One. 

36.—£.147. Absorbed by current expenses, 

37.— No set rules. 

38,.—430. 

39.—A little over three months. 


40, 41.—Male and Female Students :— 
20 attended 10 months. ] 25 attended 5 months 


8 ) 9 9 24 ” 4 ” 
8 cB) 8 ” 90 2 3 ” 
e635 ge a4 eee 
13 = 6 mY 1338 ps 1» 


42, 43.—None. 


44.—T'wo pupils. “Free students had the! 
fees paid by the Department. Two others, cot 
ing from provincial schools with good ability, welt 
exempted from payment. 


46.—None framed. 

47.—Cannot state with any approach to 
curacy. if 

48.—Generally, we have to study the practi" 
wants of the students much more than woul ve 
possible if all were confined to the — 
down, and adapt the studies in most stages t0 ae, 
individual wants. The artizan students ee 
nerally prejudiced against the Government cou 
and, if possible, avoid the prescribed exercises, 

49.—If we could afford it, this would be ™ 


case, but we cannot. 


50,—Nowe 


§0.<39 yone, 
51.—Not as yet. 
52.—Partially. 
53. NO, Lt, is desirable. 
54, 05.—None. 
56.—Lhe master frequently, but only a few of 
the senior students, 
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.,01, 58, 59.-—None. 
60.--None. ‘No parochial teaching done. 
61.—16 2d grade. 

62.—10 medals, 


63.— Two. honourable mentions. 
64.—T wo medallions. 


Ctnnttaata- 


CHRIST CHURCH DISTRICT SCHOOL OF ART (ST. GEORGE’S, EAST.) 


j.—Christ Church District School’ of Art 
(St. George’s, Hast.) = 

2,—It is a girl’s ‘national ‘school during the 
day. The Middlesex Society, in Cannon-street- 
road, Kk. 

3,—One. 

4,—About 80. 

5.—Yes; the gas having been specially so 
arranged, ; 

7.—The grant was from the Education De- 
partment for a national: school. }“The Art School 
has been transferred there about two years, with 
the sanction of the committee! 

8.—Nil, teod 

9,—They are vested. in the trustees, 
10,11, 12.—Nal. ) 

13.—No_ space’; ‘but ‘very’ desirable that ‘an 
East-end Museum should be formed; a want very 
much needed ‘at this end of! London: 

14,—Nil. 

15.—No steps have’/been made to form a col- 
lection; but vigorous (efforts were made about 


thtee years ago to’ establish one, but failed from ° 


inability to raise sufficient funds to erect a suit- 
able building. 

16,17, 18, 19, 20.—Nil. 

21.—Casts, busts, and copies of ‘various 
kinds. 

22, 23, 24.—Nil. 

25.—The school is taught by a student in 
training, and not by a permanent. master, 

26.—Nil. 


27.—I ‘believe ‘the ‘present teacher receives 


_ 258, weekly from the Department. 


28.— Nil. 

29.—Six; from seven to‘nine on the evenings 
of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

30, 31.—Nil. : 

32.—Two months; August and September, 
and one week at Witsuntide, and one at Christmas. 

33.—Nil.~ 

34.—There are only general classes, which 


meet at seven and close at nine. Fees, 10s. per 


session of five months, or 2s, monthly. 
_ 35.—Nil. ; 
—86.—£. 27.12 s.” One-half is paid to secretary ; 

one-fourth to department, and the remaining one- 
fourth goes towards the expenses, and the defi- 
ciency is made up from the funds of the schools 
generally. 

37.—Nil. 

38.—Male, 31; female, 17. 

39, 40, 41.—Nil. 

42.—They are taught by students direct from 
the Department. 

43, 44°45) 46) “NG, 

47.—The students are mostly of the artizan 
class, who only remain just long enough to gain 
a very elementary knowledge to be usefully 
applied in their trade. 

48, 49, 50, 51,52, 53, 54, 55, 56,57, 58, 59, 60. 
—Nil. 

61.—About 10. 

62.—One. 

63, 64.—Nil. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON DISTRICT SCHOOL OF ART. 


South Kensington District School. 
2.—Held in National Art Training School. 
3,— 29, v4 | 
4.—500. 
5.-> Complete. , 
/.—National Art Training, School, built wholly 
at the cost of the State, . 
-—No, 
~The Science and Art Department. 
10,11, 12.—No,. > 
13,—Thapplicable. . 
tier 883 the South Kensington Museum, 
51. | vi 


15, 16, 17, 18) 99. “Thapplicable. 


hy ORR 


, 21 —Thapplieable. 
22.—Yeg Rea 


3.—Thapplieable: 


, “1 —Tnapplicable : the students visit ‘the 
ibrary, 


0,53, 


25.—R. Burchett, R. W. Herman, W. Denby, 
R. Collinson, 1 ; C. P. Slocombe, C. M. Clarke, 2 ; 
C.Swinstead, 2, master for parochial teaching ; 
M. Hagreen, 2; F.M. Miller, Mrs. S.C. Casa- 
bianca, 2; Miss Channon, 2. 

26.— Collinson, two weeks ; Clarke, four years 
and eight months; Hagreen, one year and 11 
months; Swinstead, one year and three weeks ; 
Mrs. Casabianca, one year and eight months; 
Miss Channon, one year and three months. 

27.—Collinson, 2f.; Clarke, 2557. 10s. ; Ha- 
green, 1271. 10s.; Swinstead, 58 7. 10s. ; Mrs. 
Casabianca, 127 7. 10s. ; Miss Channon, 69 7. 10s. 

28.—Mr. Burchett to Paris in 1849, 1853, and 
1863. 

29.—10 teachers give 208 hours’ instruction 
weekly. O 

30.—Head master, 13 times from indisposition : 
11 other causes; R. W. Herman, 2; R. ollinson, 
29 times, 24 being from severe illness ; W. Denby, 
3M ; 
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16.3; F. M. Miller, 1; W. Binns, 7; H. B. Ha- | 


_a very large number of drawings made in the 


green, 15, twice from illness; C. M. Clarke, 2, 
from illness. 

Note. —These times do not represent days, two 
attendances being often given in one day. 

31.—Yes. 

39.—One week at Easter; the months of 
August and September, and one week at Christ- 
mas. 

34.—No private classes. 

35.—Inapplicable. 

37,—-None, the fees paid being considered suffi- 
cient. 

38.—731. 

39,—Males, 127 attendances; school open 202 
days; females, 91. 

40, 41.—The students attend by Sessions of 
five months: end of 19th Session, January and 
February 1863 ; males, 246; females, 146: 20th 
Session, 1 March to 31 J uly ; males, 208 : females, 
171: beginning of 21st Session, | October to 31 
December; males, 252; females, 208. 

42,—7,930. 

43.—669. 

44.—Students obtain free admission under 
rules ; persons employed in the Department are 
also admitted free; number of free students in 
the year ending 31st December 1863, including 
students in training, 127. 
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47.—Materials for a full return do not exig, 
7 as 


most elementary stages are not retained; 4, 
following numbers represent only the select Le 
works sent in by the teachers of the diffe, ed 
classes; elementary, 2,308; geometry and al 
spective, 900; architectural and mechanical a 
designs, 532 ; antique drawings and paintines 937° 
life studies, 387 ; models, 55. 68 337; 

48,—The school course is adapted to the abil; 
ties and requirements of every student entering y 

49.—The examples used are more numero 
than those in the printed list, but they are Al 
authorised by the Department. 4 

50.—-During the summer session some student 
paint from the trees in the grounds of the De 
partment. i 

51, 52.— Yes. 

53.—Yes, national scholarships. 

54,—Inapplicable. 

56.—Yes. 

57.—Inapplicable. 

58.—None. 

60.—480. 

61.—481. 

62.—302. 

63.— Not recorded. 

64.—63. 


o 
>? 


SPITALFIELDS SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Spitalfields School of Art. 
2.—Yes. 
3.— Three. 
4,— About 120. 
5, 6.—-Bad ventilation. 

8.—£. 40; rates and taxes, 30 1. 

10.—None. 

11.—No. 

12.— None. 

13.—No; but it is desirable there should be. 

14,—No; it is desirable that there should be one. 

15, 16.—None. 

a7, 18, 19, 20.—No. 

29.—There is a small library, but the books 
are out of order, and cannot be issued; we have 
no funds to spare to put the books in order. 

24.—None. 

95.—S. F. Mills, 1, 2,6. and 6a.; William 
Boone, 1, 2, 4, and 6. 

26.—S. F. Mills, five-and-a-half years ; William 
Boone, four years. 

27,—S. F. Mills about 400 7.; William Boone, 
180 7. 

28,—_ Never. 

29,—FEicht hours in the school, and a con- 
siderable time out of it 

30.—N one. 

31.—Yes. 

39.—Faster week. The months of August and 
September, and Christmas week. 

34,—Elementary class, 7, 9°30, 2s. per month. 

Mechanical ,, 
General 3 


Ladies yp 


35.—None. 

37.—I1 doubt whether it be possible to frame 
any rules that will ensure punctual attendance. 

42, 43.--There are no parochial or other outside 
schools attached to the Spitalfields School of 
Art. 

44,—No. 

45.—We have no other form than the usual 
Department form. 

47.—Total number of works executed not as- 
certainable. 

48, 49.— None. 

50.--No facilities for drawing plants out of 
school. 

51, 52.—No. 

53.—None ; but it is desirable there should be: 

56.—The Kensington Museum is too distant 
by far to be of any service to the students. 

57.—There is an annual exhibition of the stu- 
dents’ works in the autumn. 

58.—We have a prize fund of 4402, but owing 


to the small amount of Government aid given to 


the school, our funds are 80 embarrassed that we 
have to apply the interest to the payment % 
current expenses. 
59.—Foliage from nature ; drawing from 4 
tique ; shaded ornament from cast. — fot 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64, — Insuflicient data 


reply. 
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NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME SCHOOL OF ART. 


1,-Newcastle-under-Lyme School of Art. 
9,—No; it is held in rooms lent by the 
Ijterary and Scientific Institution, 
3,—T wo. 
4,64. 
5.— Unsatisfactory. 
¢.—We applied to the Department and were 
yeferred to our Members of Parliament. The 
Members of Parliament applied 3 we got no aid; 
ye then got up a bazaar by which we realised 
fatter paying expenses) 34072. With that sum, as 
son as We can arrange with the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, we intend to improve our 
resent rooms and add another. 
7.—Has not been aided by a grant. 
8,—We pay no rent. Mi ay 
9,—To the Literary and Scientific Institution. 
We are arranging with them to become Joint 
roprietors, by amalgamating both Institutions ; 
that is the arrangement referred to ai No. 6. 
10.—A mortgage of 5007. and a debt of 2707, 
11.—We have our premises from the Literary 
aud Scientific Institution. 
12.—No. 
13.—Yes; we shall require more money than 
we have at present to add a museum. 
14.—No; it is most desirable, as we have no 
objects to show the students except the usual 
examples, \ 
15, 16.—No. 
17,-No; we haye never yet been able to 
afford it. ; 
18, 19.—No. 
20.—No; the Committee did not wish to incur 
the responsibility. 
21—The Department has presented a few 
examples (the ordinary ones used in the school ) 
as specimens. ; 
22.—We have a few books which were received 
o account of medals and medallions. Ii can 
searcely be called a library. 
23.—We have received none except those 
referred to in the last answer (22). 
24.—Hill’s Etchings of Animals, in 8 vols. 
25.—J. P. Bacon, the 1st and 6th. 
26.—Two years. 
27,—£, 104, The master taught two schools, 
fw which the Department were paid 302 He 
tsigned an appointment worth 120 U. a year, as a 
teacher of drawing, to enter the training class. . 
28.—The master visited London in June 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1861, February 1862 and 
July 1862. Two students visited Manchester in 
October 1857, 
“9-14 hours in the Central School. The 
ae levoles more time than that specified to 
€ schools, 
80.—The master has not been 
lnng vacations, 
—No, 
32.—The months of July aud August, one 


Week af Christmas, three days at Easter, three 
AY8 at Whitsuntide. 
33.—~£, 140, 


absent except 


‘Ses at four o’clock on Mondays and 
The public class meets every even- 
at seven o'clock, and 
Stision of f o'clock. Private fees, 30 s. yer 
0,53 © months, or 8s, per month, Public, 


males, 
month, 
35.—One pupil-teacher, 


36,—£.31.9s.3d. The total was paid to the 
master, 


37.—There are three prizes offered for good 


aetaay and progress to the junior students. 
—5d9. 


39.— Average attendance per student. 53 months, 
The school is only open 10 months. 


40.—Male Students :-— 


1s. 9d. per month;. females, 1s. 6d. per 


15 attended 10 months. 1 attended 5 months. 
2 55 9 33 9 5° 4 35 
2 pe 8 be 10 "3 3 FA 
y 39 v6 oy) 1 3 2 3 
3 6 


32 


33 8 33 1 39 
average monthly attendance 303 students for all 
classes, 

41.—Female Students :—2 
2 attended 4 months, 
42.—414, 
43.—-77, 
44.— We had five prize students, for whom the 
Department paid fees. 
45.—We have no printed form. 
46.—Rules: 
Ist. Each student, on admission, 
name, age, and address to the master or secretary. 
2d, No student will be allowed to compete for 
prizes or awards if his attendance has been 
reported by the master as irregular, nor until 
such student has been registered on the books for 
six months previous to the prizes being awarded. 
3d. All students to adopt the course and sys- 
tem of studies which the master shall preseribe. 
This rule is rendered the more imperative from 
the fact, that otherwise students will be ineligible 
for the masterships or scholarships given by Go- 
vernment, as well as other rewards contemplated 
by the Board of Trade, and the Local Committee. 
4th. No student will be allowed to leave the 
class-room without permission. 
5th. Pupils for tke first six months to be con- 
sidered on trial, in order that those students who 
do not make satisfactory progress be not. per- 
mitted to remain beyond that period. 
6th. Every student to provide such drawing 
board and other materials as are required to be 
used in the school. 
7th. Each student before leaving the school, 
will be required to remove the copy and drawing- 
board to the place assigned to them. No student 
to handle or misplace any of the casts, or other 
examples; and any student who, in any way, 
injures the property of the school, to be held res- 
ponsible and to pay for the damage. 
8th. The students are required to conduct 
themselves with order, quietness, and regularity, 
and to sit down immediately in their proper 
places on coming into the school. _No talking to 
be permitted nor unnecessary moving about. 
9th. Any student guilty of improper conduct 
shall be liable to be suspended by the master, 
and to be dismissed from the school if the Com- 
mittee so determine. _ Bie: 
10th. There will be periodical examinations of 
the productions of the students by the managing 
Committee ; no work executed in the school can, 
therefore, be removed until after such examina- 
3m 2 tion, 


attended 8 months, 
2 attended 2 months, 


to give his 
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tion. All drawings when finished and approved 
of must be delivered to the master, who will be 
responsible for their safety, and return them to 
the owners after the examination. 

47.—37 in stages 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8a, 861, 862, 
10a, 108, 12a, 13d, 14a, 16a, 225; these works 
were in competition for medals. There were 
besides more than 200 others in stages 2 4, 3 a, 
3b, 4b, 58, 10a, 12a. 

48.—We have used examples not specified for 
the sake of giving more variety to the instruction. 

49.—We use none but the authorised examples. 

50.—We encourage drawing from plants in the 
schools. The advanced students draw and sketch 
from plants, and the Committee give two prizes 
every year for drawings from plants. We 
usually take the full number of medals for draw- 
ings from plants (stage 10). 

51, 52.—Yes. 

53.—No; it would be desirable. 

54,—None. 
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55.—John Anderson. 

56.-—None. 

57.—The students’ works were exhibited ; 
April. About 500 persons visited the exhib; : 

58.—About 3/, Five students got prizes 

59.—Drawings of plants from nature, procr 
and good attendance. a 

60.—168. 

61.—45. 

62.— 62. 

63.—Three. The students do not like “honoy, 
able mentions,” therefore we decline them, Th. 
students have torn them off their drawings. : 

64.—Seven. We have had eight awards, tha; 
is, when two medallions are awarded ie a 
student in a year he only receives one, and the 
school is only paid for one. : 


ion, 


J. P. Bacon, 
for James Winstanley, 


20 May 1864. Hon. Sec 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Newcastle-on-Tyne School of Art. 

2.—No. Museum of Natural History Society. 

3.—Three. 

4,—150. 

5.—Not altogether. 

6.—Plans have been proposed but not as yet 
acted upon. 

7.—None. 

8.—£. 34. 12 s. 

9.—Natural History Society. 

10.—Yes. 

11.—Corporation of Newcastle. 

12, 13.—No. 

14.—The desks have been fitted that they con- 
tain objects of art for study (sufficient for the 
present wants of the school), which have been 
accumulating from the establishment of the school, 
and to which have been annually added electro- 
types, &c., contributed by the Department. 

16.—Yes, by private persons. 

17.—No. 

18.—Yes. 

19.—Yes; 12th May 1856, at a loss. 

20,—No; no available space in school. 

21.—None, excepting the photographs, books, 
and electrotypes, taken by the school medals. 

22.—Yes. 

23.—The Committee of the school have pro- 
vided a collection of books of reference nearly as 
large as that contributed by the Department. 

24.—Not any. 

25.—Mr. W. B. Scott, not certificated (re- 
signed 30th September); Mr. W. C. Way, four 
certificates, 12, 6a, 62; Mr. Wm. Harrison, ap- 
pointed by the Committee entirely for mechanical 
drawing. 

26.—Mr. W. C. Way, four years and two 
months. 

28,—Mr. W. B. Scott annually visited Lon- 
don, and in 1855 visited Paris ; Mr. W. C. Way, 
in June 1863, when expenses were paid according 
to regulations. 

29,—22} : once a week 26}. 

30.—Mr. W. C. Way, none. 

31.—No. 


£40, 


32.—Six weeks at Midsummer, two weeks at 
Christmas, Monday and Tuesday in Easter week, 
Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun week. 

33.—Mr. W. B. Scott, ——-; Mr. W.C. Way, 
184 2. 16 s.; Mr. Harrison 25 /. 

34.—Morning class, for ladies—Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, from twelve to'two o'clock, 7 s, 
per month. Evening class for artisans—Monday 
to Friday from seven to nine o’clock, 2s, 6 d. per 
month. Afternoon class—Monday and Wednes- 
day, five to half-past six, 5 s. per quarter. Pupil 
teachers’ class, same time as last, 1s. per month. 

35.—Two. 

36.—£.168. 1 s.8 4d.; assistant master’s share 
being 937. 14s. 8d., the remainder going to school 
funds. 

37,—The students attend pretty regularly 
without special rules. 

38.—395. 

39.—33 months. 

42.—1,612. 

43.—52. 

44,—None. 

45.—'The old prospectus does not conform to 
the present arrangements of classes, &c. 

46.—No printed rules. 

47.—100. In stages 2,3, 5, 6,8, 4, 9, 13, 14 
17, 16, 22, 23. 

48.—No systematic deviations; sometimes slight 
changes are made in practice. 

49,— Additional figure outlines, anatomy, &e., 
adopted by Mr. Scott. A few landscapes m 
chalk, &c. 

50.—Plants and flowers 
for the use of the students. 

51.—Those on pedestals have the names 
painted, some others are labelled. 

52.—Yes. 

53.—There are none; certainly desirable. 

55.—J. Finnie, J. Whaite. 

57.—At Christmas; about 400 visitors. 

58.—£.9. 15 8.; obtained by 11 students 

59.—Outline drawing from copy; from as 
from nature (foliage); shaded drawing from ci 
(ornament) ; shaded drawing from antiqu 


have been purchased 


e figure: 
painting 


~inting from nature (landscape) ; painting 
from still life; architecture, design for a villa, 
Italian, to cost 2,000 ls mechanical drawing, a 
team engine from specification ; design, subject, 
picture frame. 
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60.—Return from 1855; 213. 
61.—126 from 1856. 
62.—153 from 1852. 
63.—Not recorded. 

64.—11 from 1857. 
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NORWICH GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ART. 


i.—Norwich Government School of Art. 

2.—The school is not in a separate building ; 
the lower portion is occupied by the free 
library. 

3,—F ive rooms. 

4,—From 100 to 120, 

5.—Quite so. 

7.—The building has not been aided by a Par- 
jamentary grant. 

8.—No rent is paid. 

9.—To the body corporate of Norwich. 

10.—There is a mortgage of 6,400 l.; also 
outlymg liabilities to the amount of 1,000 2, 
more. 

11.—The corporation of the city, in granting 
us the use of their premises rent free, necessarily 
give us a sum equivalent to the rent, which 
otherwise would be nearly 100 /. per annum. 

12.—There is no local rate for the school, nor 
ay possibility of having one. 

13.—No; every room is occupied, and to take 
oe of them away for any purpose, permanently, 
vould put us to serious inconvenience, 

14.—There is no museum attached to the 
school ; it isnot desirable there should be one. 
The Norwich Museum is situated in the adjoining 
bulding, and sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes that the school might require. 

15.—Not any. 

16.—Not to my knowledge. 

\7.—No. Previous to 1858 the school was 
cnsiderably in debt, and from that time to the 
present, by dint of the greatest economy, we 
have only been able to pay the necessary 
expenses, 

\8.—Yes; a few from the proceeds of three 
uational medallions. 

19—Yes; in the latter end of 18565. That 
exhibition resulted in a loss to the school; I can- 
uot give the amount, as the late master states 
tht he has destroyed the papers. 
20—No. We decline to incur the responsibi- 
lity required of us by the Department, as we 
ive no means of keeping an effective supervision 
"ver valuable specimens during the absence of 
he master from the school; besides, we think 
‘ur local museum offers facilities for exhibiting 
Mtions of the national collection to the public 
wth greater security than the School of Art can 
iord to do, 

?l.—Mr. Cochrane states, that not any have 
“en presented during his time ; that is, from the 
‘Simnine of 1860 to the end of last year, the 
"'e specified by the return; we cannot say what 

ave been presented before. 

-«-—There is, 

here are nearly 200 volumes in the 
ul exclusive of reports, pamphlets, periodi- 
mi ¢.;by far the greater portion have been 
wy ted by the Board of Trade; we cannot 

a number of volumes have been sent by 


a) 
s0.— 


rary, 


the Department, or what number have been pre- 
sented by the school committee, 

24.—No books have been borrowed. 

25.—Robert Cochrane. Three certificates ; 1, 
2, and 6. 

26.—About three months in the traming class, 
in the latter end of 1859, the time between his 
leaving Dudley and coming here. 

27.—16 7. or 18 7. 

28.—Mr. Cochrane made four annual journeys 
to London when he was master of the Dudle 
school, viz., in 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857, at the 
expense of the Department; and, as nearly as 
he can remember, 3/. was paid by the Depart- 
ment towards his journey to the Exhibition in 
1862. 

29.—36 hours weekly. 

30.—Not any. 

31.—No. 

32.—One week at Easter, one month at Mid- 
summer (July), and a fortnight at Christmas. 

33.—180 7. 

34.—Eight classes, viz.:—Private and public 
ladies’ class; private and public gentlemen’s 
class; male and female artizans’ class ; school- 
boys’ class ; pupil teachers’ class. 

Ladies’ private class meet Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, from 10.30 a.m. till 1.30 p-m. 
Fee 1/. 1s. per quarter, or 11. 10s, per session. 

Ladies’ public class meet same days and hours. 
Fee 10s. 6d. per quarter, or 15s. per session. 

Private class, gentlemen, meet Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 2 p-m. till 4 p.m. 
Fee 11. 1s. per quarter, or 11. 10s. per session. 

Public class, gentlemen, meet Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, from 6.30 p-m. till 8.30 
pm. fee 10s. 6d. per quarter, or 145s. per 
session. 

Male and female artizan classes meet every 
evening in the week, excepting Saturday. Fee 
2s. per month, or 7 s. 6d. per session. 

School-boys’ class meet Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, from 7 p.m. till 8.30 pm. Feels. 
per month. 

Pupil-teachers’ class meet every Saturday 
morning, from 12 till 2 pm. Fee 2s. 6d. per 
annum. 

The male artizan class is divided into two 
divisions, viz., elementary and advanced; in- 
cluding mechanical class, designing class, geo- 
metry and perspective classes, and class for 
model drawing. 

35.—There were two pupil-teachers up to the 
end of the year. We have not had any local 
scholars. 

36.—L£.116. 12s. 6d. No distribution of the 
fees took place, 

37.—See reply to Question 46. 

38.—179, exclusive of the pupil-teachers’ 
class. 

39. Male students, 124; female students, 55. 

3M 3 40.— Male 
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40.—Male students : 
18 attended 10months.| 23 attended 5 months. 
5 17 a 
grve 4 18 . 
i os eS if 
4 21 * 


41,—Female students: 
16 attended 10months.| 2 attended 4 months. 
1 33 35> 
2 39 39 
1 9 
22 me 


42,—739. 

43.—76. 

44,—Not any students are exempted. 

45.—We have no printed forms. 

46.—Rules for students : 

(1.) Each student on admission to enter his 
name and address in a register for that purpose. 

(2.) No student to be admitted under 12 years 
of age, unless by special permission. 

(3.) No student will be allowed to compete for 
prizes or awards, if his attendence has been re- 
ported irregular, nor until such student has been 
registered on the books for three months. 

(4.) All students to adopt the course and system 
of studies the master shall prescribe. 

(5.) No student will be allowed to leave the 
class-room without permission. 

(6.) Every student to provide such drawing- 
board and other materials as are required in the 
school. 

(7.) Each student, before leaving the school, 
will be required to remove his copy and drawing- 
board to the place assigned to them. No student 
to handle or misplace any of the casts, or other 
examples; and any student who, in any way, 
injures the property of the school, to be held 
responsible, and to pay for the damage. 

(8.) The students are to conduct themselves 
with order, quietness, and regularity, and to sit 
down immediately in their proper places on 
coming into school. No talking permitted, nor 
unnecessary moving about. 

(9.) Any student guilty of improper conduct 
shall be liable to be suspended by the head master, 
and to be dismissed from the school if the offence 
be repeated. 

(10.) The productions of the students to be 
examined and publicly exhibited; it is therefore 


requisite that the works be left in the school 


until such examination takes place. 
Applications for entrance to be made to the 
head master, 
Later Additions. 


No copies, casts, or examples, to be taken from 
the school. The pupils to pay their fees before 
the second night after their admission into the 
school. The gate will be closed each evening at 
half-past seven, and no pupil will be admitted 
after that hour without the special consent of the 
committee. All drawings executed by the stu- 
dents are to be left with the head master, and are 
in no case, whether finished or unfinished, to be 
removed from the school till after the annual 
examination, No student is allowed to leave the 
school until a quarter past nine, without special 
permission. The junior students of the evening 
classes are requested to leave the school in an 


orderly manner, andif found making a distyy 
in the lobby, or on the staircase, will be dis 
the school. 

47,—The works of the students are retained ; 
the school from the period of one examinatiy 
the other; they have not hitherto been cians 
in any way; the master, however, states th, 
fully three-fourths of the number would be oir a 
elementary drawings—that is, outlines ‘| 
studies, &c.  _ 
. 48.--No deviation from the school course },. 

een made. 

49.—We have a copy of Harding’s selectioy, 
which was presented by the president (B 7 
Cabbell, esq.). The examples are used prin,; 
pally in the ladies’ classes, as studies of his 
light and shade, &c. | of 

50.—Not any. 

51.—They are. 

52.—Yes. 

53.—There are no scholarships attached to ¢}, 
ea it is very desirable indeed there shoy); 

e. . 
54.—No students have obtained scholarships jj 
London. 

55.—Alfred Morgan, George Walker, Zep) 
aniah King. 

56.— Not any. 

57.—There has been an exhibition of the sty 
dents’ works, immediately after the annual jy 
spection for the last four years; we cannot giy 
the number of persons who visited those exhib 
tions, as no returns were kept. 

58—£.12. ls. 3d.3 27. 

59.—Studies from the Madeleine gates,—ca 
thistle leaf, egg plant, portion of the Ahibert 
gates, masks, hands, &c., discobolus, outlines o 
flowers, shading in‘ flowers. Painting in wate 
colours,—thistle leaf, flowers from nature, Ajax 
elementary design, ornamental arrangements 
historic ornament, decorative design, and mecha 
ical drawing. 

60. We have no returns of the annual exam 
inations previous to 1860; the following are th 
numbers since that time: 

1860 - - - - - 
1861 - - - - 
1862 - ~ - - 
1863 - - - - 


Misge 


Total - 


. In the year 1860 
Pr 1861 
iF 1862 
is 1863 


Total - 
62.—In the year 1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 


Total - - 


39 
3) 


39 


63.—Not any. 
64.—Three. 


Frederick Thos. Keith, 
Hon. Secret": 


Norwich, 27 May 1864. 
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NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


Nottingham School of Art. 

)—The school has hitherto been held in tem- 
ary premises; a new school has been built at 
expense of 6,000 7. 
¥. Nine. 

4—800. 

5,—1 8. 

1,—£.750 promised by the Department. 

3—In the late premises ; 807. 

)—The new building is vested in trustees, 
10, None at present. 


\].-The corporation contributed about 1,000 7. 
jy the site for the new school. 

12.—No. 3 ; 

3.—Yes; @ large room is specially devoted 
p this object, 

14, It is intended to form one. 

15.—None at present. 

1—Yes; several objects by private indivi- 
uals. 
17, 18.—No. 

19.—Yes; in 1854; loss about 202 

i0.—No, because there was no rodm for them 
ithe temporary premises. 

7],—None lately. 


9,—Yes. 
?3,—About equal proportions, 
4,—None. 


i,—Head master, Frederick Fussell; second 
master, Joseph Fussell. 

29,223 hours at the central school, exclusive 
(superintending out-door schools. 

30.—N one. 

31.—No. 

32,—Christmas, one week; Easter, one week; 
Whitsuntide, one week ; Midsummer, eight 
neeks. 

33—Head master, 2427.; second master, 501., 
aclusive of private teaching. 


1—Paisley School of Art. 

—In a building built specially for the purpose. 
ie upper story is used for the school, and the 
fond story or flat is let out as a bank office 
ul writing chambers. 

3—Four, 

4250, 

i—Yes, 

i—The school was built by subscription. 
‘—Ground rent or feu duty of 102. 

5—To the subscribers ; they are vested in the 
tetors of the school, in trust for the subscribers, 
tl for the use of the School of Art. 


.—Mortgage of 1,2002., and the ground rent 
Meu duty, 


llL— No, 


B.—Yes; “very desirable. 
\—The only works of art possessed by the 


¥% are those presented on account of national 
LG(la, S, 


ii—No, 
\— Vide answer to 14th query. 
N.—~No, 


0.58, 
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34.— Morning, male, 9 to 11; fees, 5s. monthly- 
Afternoon, ladies, 2 to 4; fees, 5s. monthly, 
Evening, female, 7 to 9; fees, 2s. monthly, 
Evening, male, 7 to 9; fees, 2s. monthly. 

36.—Morning, male class, £.6 18 -— 


Ladies’ class - * 26.14. — 
Evening, female - 819 8 
Evening, male - 58 16 2 


38.—190. 

39.—Morning, male, three ; ladies, 
evening, female, 14 ; evening, male, 52. 

42,—2,235. 

44,—No. 

45.—Form used for the admission of students: — 

To the Committee of the Government School 

of Art, Nottingham. 


I beg to recommend the bearer 


eight ; 


Name Age 
Occupation Proposed Occupation 
Residence 


Whether studied previous to admission 


who is desirous of becoming a student at the 
School of Art. 
With respect to moral character I believe 


Name and address of the subscriber recom- 


mending Date : 
47.—No record kept. 
48.—None. 


59.-—None at present. 
_ 51.—In the course of being done. 
52.—Yes. 
53.—Three. 
54.—Robert Harris. 
57, 58, 59.—None. 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64.—No record. 


Wm. Richards, 
Secretary. 


PAISLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


18.—Yes. 
19.—No. 
20.—A few. 


21.—Oceasionally a specimen plate of new ex- 
amples, and a few days ago a quantity of old stock 
of examples which were not wanted, as the school 
was in possession of several copies of the same 
things. 

22.—A small library. 

23.—None added by the committee. 

24,—None. 

25.—Mr. William Stewart, appointed before 
certificates were invented. 

27.—£.250 per annum. 

28.—Mr. Stewart, until last year, paid an 
annual yisit to London; he was at Paris in 
1855. 

29.—21 hours. 

30.—No record. 

31.—No. 

32.—Two months at Midsummer. 

33.—£. 245. 17s. 6 d. 

34.—Day class. Ladies meet from 11 till 1 
o'clock three times a week, 10s, per quarter. 


3M 4 Evening 
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Evening classes from 7 till 10 o’clock, 2s. per 
month. 
35.—One. 
36.—£.92. 18s.: master received 652. 1s., and 
the committee 271.17 s. (The first nine months 
of the year the master was paid by salary, the 
other three months by the fees under the new 
Minute.) 
37.—At the establishment of the school printed 
rules were issued. Now the attendance is main- 
tained solely by the influence of the master, with- 
out printed rules. 
38.—119. 
39.—10 females, 42 males. 
40.—Male students : 
2 attended 1 month. 8 
15 ” 29 4 
Bs Sy ind 2 
19%. 3 4 
Wendy 23 
41,—Female students : 
1 attended 1 month. attended 6 months. 
2 33 33 9 39> 
Ox" ta OW gresy-4 
4% 


attended 6 months. 


33 39 
3° 
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42,—About 600. 

43.—93. 

44,—None. 

45.—Out of print and use. 

46.—Never were used. 

47.—No record of all the works done. 

48.—No deviation. 

49.—None. 

50.—No facilities. Students must fing th 
materials where they can. : 

51.—Yes. 

52.—Yes. 

53.—No;; it is desirable. 

54, 55.—None. 

56.—No. 

57.—The works of the students are exhj}j; 
at the annual meeting of the school, at which thet 
is generally a large attendance of the public, | 

58, 59.—A prize of 3 1. for a shawl deg; 

60.—About 300. 

61.—122. 

62.—127. 

63.—LHight. 

64.—15. 


gn, 


Wm. Hodge, Hon. Secretary, 
Paisley, 19 May 1864. 


PENZANCE SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—The Penzance School of Art. 

2.—Separate building ; adjoining master’s resi- 
dence, Regent House, Penzance. 

3.— Whole length room, first floor, and gallery 
at the one end. 

4,—60. 

5.—Yes. 

7.—No. 

8.—£. 15 per annum, and 7 s. 6 d. sewerage. 

9,—Mr. W. H. Rodd, of Penzance. 

10.—No. 

11.—Members of corporation subscribe to 
school in individual capacity. 

12.—No. 

13.—A museum would be very desirable, but 
no space can be set apart in the present building. 

14.—None so attached, but museums of mine- 
ralogy, geology, natural history, &c., at Penzance. 

15.—No art collection. 

16.—None. 

17.—No. 

18.— We have some very good books, obtained 
on the results of the examinations. 

19.—No. 

20.—Photographs, books, and water and oil- 
colour paintings. 

21.—Some few casts on the results of the ex- 
aminations. 

22.—A foundation for an art library has been 
laid. 

23.—The committee have added none; the 
school having been in debt since last year. 

24,—None in 1863. 

25.—Henry Geoffroi; one certificate. 

26.— Six months, in 1853. 

27.—£.1 per week. 

28.—Three times London, and once Paris. 

29.—60 hours per week. 

30.—About five days. 

31.—None. The master lives on the pre- 
mises. 

32.—One week at Christmas, one at Easter, 
and eight at Midsummer. 


33:-—£. 140. 

34.—Three. Morning class, 11 to 1, two da 
per week; general evening, 6 to 7 3, two da 
per week; artisans’ class, 74 to 9, three da 
per week. 


35.-—One pupil teacher, one local scholar. 

36.--£.129 between the central school a 
the public schools. 

37.--We have no rules. 

38.—81. 

39.—Morning class, average attendance 
each, 20; general evening, 35 ; artisans’ class, 


40.—Male students: 
19attended10 months. 5 attended 4 mont 
5 3 ” 
9 ae 
7 1 montl 


41.—Female students : 
5 attended10 months.) 4 

9 Thy 5 ” 

a 4 - 

q 99 4 2 » 

pe 2 1 mont 


attended 5 mont 
4 


3 33 
42,.—793. 
43,—138. . 
44,—None, except at half fees. The ee 
being presented by a subscriber, paying hal 
guinea per annum. 

45.—We have none; 
master. 

46.—We have none. Fees payable qua 
or by the year. 

47.—About 70 good works, 
all the different stages of instruction ; 
cipally painting from nature and me 
drawings. ; 

49.—We are compelled to use now ae 
some few good copies of heads, ditto of lane D 
to cheer up a dull pupil 

50.—The gentry of 


the pupil calling»! 


running throu 
but pr 
chanié 


the neighbourhood d 


most ready to furnish the school with plants or 
flowers. : 

51.—An inventory taken. 

52.—Yes. 

53.—None. Any working artisan allowed to 
enter by being presented by a subscriber. 

54.—None. 

55.—Messrs. John Rowe, James Ford, Richard 
Penkeath, Stephen Thomas, and Miss Woodcock. 

56.—None. 

57.—Once a year; no register kept. 
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58.—None last year. The school being now App. No. 16. 


in a better state, as regards funds, intends offering 
prizes. 

59.—None. 

60.—377. 

61.—151. 

62.—75. 

63.—15. 

64.—One. 
W. Henry Rodd, 
Penzance, 20 May 1864. Secretary. 


SETS a eee ee 


PRESTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Preston School of Art. 

2,—Part of Institution for Diffusion of Know- 
edge. 
3.—One large room, divided by drapery. 

4,—60. 

5.—Perfectly so. 

7.—It has not been aided by any grant. 

8._See question No. 44. : 

9,—To the Trustees of the Institution for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge. 

10.—On the whole of the building there is a 
debt of 500 /. 

11.—None. 

12.—No. ' 

13.—No space can be set aside, but it is de- 
sirable to have a museum. 

14.—There is no such museum, but it is 
desirable to have one. 

15.—None. 

16.--None, excepting the usual casts, &c., from 
the Department. 

17, 18, 19.—No. 

20.—No, not required. 

21.—Casts and examples selected from the De- 
partment sets to the value of 77. 10s., being 
the amount of grants for local medals. 


22.— No. 
23.—Have had no books lent. 
24.— None. 


25.—Herbert Gilbert, 1 and 6a, only master. 

26.—T wo years six months. 

27.—During the two years and a half ending 
in 1856, 192 7, 

28.—Mr. Gilbert visited London in 1857 and 
in 1862, 


29.—18 hours; also the other time. required ' 


for the superintendence of the National School, 
and for general business connected with the school, 

30.— None. 

31— Not any. 

32.— Six weeks each Midsummer, and four 
weeks each Christmas. 

33.—£.140. lls. 3d. 

34,—Seven public classes: one from eleven to 


twelve; one from twelve to one; one from two to 
three ; one from three to five; one from four to 
six, and two from seven to nine. 

36.—£. 145. 15s. 10d.; expenses of conducting, 
361. 4 s. 7 d.; master’s receipts, 109 1. ils. 3d. 

38.—139, including 16 pupil teachers, 

39.—For evening classes, 36; for day classes, 49. 

40.—Male students :— Schoolboys, 10; arti- 
sans, 61. 

41.—Female students :— Young ladies, 17; 
ladies, 35. 

42.— 1,389. 

43.—48 obtained prizes. 

44.—60, on account of membership of the Insti- 
tution (where the school is held), being a compensa- 
tion for rent to the Institution for use of school ; 
the difference amounts to about 202 

45.—Do not use a printed form. 

46.—Do not have printed rules. 

47.—For the year ending with the examination 
of June 1863, 30; distributed over the stages, 26, 
36, 46, 56, 6a, Sa, 13a, 23d, 118, 60. 

48.—Do not make any deviations. 

49.—Do not use any examples, excepting 
those authorised by the Department. 

50.—We do not have the means of offering 
any. 

51, 52.— Yes. 

53.—There is no scholarship, but such would 
be very desirable. 

54.—None have done so. 

55.—William Duckett. 

56.—None have done so. 

57.—After each awarding of medals the works 
of the students are open to public inspection ; no 
account is kept of the number frequenting the 
exhibition. 

58.—No funds are distributed. 

60.—86. . 

61.—82 prizes and certificate cards; 30 for the 
year 1863. 

62.—17 for the year 1863. 

63.—No record kept. 

64.—None. 


READING SCHOOL OF ART. 


!.—Reading School of Art. 

*.—The classes meet in a large room attached 
ie house. 

Oe 


+.—From 60 to 80. 
0.53, 


5.—Yes, excepting that the windows, which 
are high, are westerly. 


6.—Not any. 
7.—No aid. 
8.—20/. 
3 N 9.—To 
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9.—To Mrs. Packer, Amersham, Bucks. I 
rent them on lease. 
10, 11, 12.—No. 
13.—Yes ; a room 16 feet by 16 feet could be 
used for the purpose. 
14.—No; but I think it most desirable there 
should be one. 
15.—No. 
16, 17.— None. 
18.—Book,, &c., to the value of 22 10s. for 
medals taken in 1861; a tankard, by Briot, for 
7 medals taken in 1862. 
19.—No. 
20.—Yes; at the opening of the school in 1860, 
some drawings were lent by the Department. 
21.— Italian sculpture of the Middle Ages, &c., 
by J. C. Robinson, and cast of thistle-leaf from 
nature. 
22.—No. 
24.— None. 
25.—Charles Richard Havell, first certificate. 
26.—6 weeks. 
27.—102. on certificate. 
28.— Not at all. 
29.—16 hours’ teaching, 2 or 3 hours’ book- 
keeping, and correspondence, &c. 
30.—Not any. 
31.—No. 
32.—Morning class, 5 weeks at Christmas, 6 
weeks at Midsummer; evening class, 2 months 
at Midsummer. 
33.—200 1. 
34.—The following is the arrangement of the 
classes :— 
Per Quarter. 
: ay ae E 
Morning class for ladies, Monday and 
Thursday, from 10 to 1 o’clock, ele- 
mentary - - . - - 
Morning class for ladies, Monday and 
Thursday, from 10 to 1 o’clock, ad- 
vanced - - - ~ - - 
Morning class for ladies, Monday and 
Thursday, from 10 to 1 o’clock, for 
water colour or oils - - ~ 
Pupils advancing from elementary 
class to water colour or for oils - 
Morning class for gentlemen, terms, 
&c., as above. 


% ; ° 
General evening class, 


Tuesday and 
lhursday, from i to 9 o’cl ek - 


ar. ewe NA ' *. 74 ; 1 
class, iVionday, YY ednesday, 


and Friday evenings, from 7 to { 
tnlaak 9 Z ae at . 
O CLOCK, 2 S. per month, or - - 
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Pupil teachers are admitted to the ab 
classes at half the fee. OVe 

All fees to be paid in advance. 

35.—One local scholar. 

36.—57 l. 15s., paid to the master ; this onl 
to the half-year from August 1863, as the schog| 
‘ceased to be a Government school jn April 
1862, in consequence of not teaching in 5 feo. 
schools. 4 

37.—None. 

38.—26 females, 40 males. 

39.—No account. 

42.—634. 

43.—None. 

44.—No. 

45.—Reading School of Art. — Member, 
ticket :—- 

Class. 


M 
186 
Received Pe i 

From 186 , to 186 

46.—The rules for the conduct of the schoo] 
are— 

Ist. At the termination of each lesson the 
pupils are required to replace their models 
and copies in the places assigned for them, and 
proceed quietly from the room. 

2d. Students who in any way injure the 
property of the school, to be held responsible, 
and to pay for the damage. 


3d. The pupils are not allowed to walk about 
the room during the lesson. 

4th. It may be sufficient merely to suggest 
that silence is absolutely requisite in a place 
dedicated to the purpose of study. 

48.— None. 

49.—Yes, because the Department does not 
supply sufficient variety. 

51, 52.—The casts are not labelled, but a list 
has been made of those casts, books, prints, &c., 
belonging to the school, and numbered according 
to the departmental rotation. 

53.—No, but most desirable. 

54, 55, 56.—Not any. 

57.—Every year after the examination; no 
account has been taken of the numbers. 

58.—Not any. 

60. — 52. 

61.—23. 

62.—12. 

63.—8. 

64.— None. 


Chas. R. Havell, 
Master. 


SHEFFIELDISCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Sheffield School of Art. 
zai Wes 


*) 
we) 


C5 t 
e 


.—At one time, 450. 
6.— Yes. 


S 


ay Cr Pp 


oO 


d by a Parliamentary grant. 
3.—No rent. 
J— 
purposes of a School of Art. 

10.—Yes, an equitable mortgage for 1,560 J. 


11, 12.—No. 


ale 


ry 


.—The building of the school has not been 


—The premises are vested in trustees for the 


13.—Yes ; and it is desirable. 

14.—There is a nucleus of a museum formed 
by presents from the Department, on account 0 
national medallions obtained by students in the 
school. 

15.—No. ' 

16.—Yes, by the Department, as stated 1 a 
swer to question 14, 

17,—No, 

18.—Yes, on account of national medallions. 

19.— No account kept. 


20.—Yes. Hes, knife 


91,—A knife and fork, fictile ivory handle; a 
prtrait by Jean Gonjou, silvered; a Byzantine 
fo0K cover ; a French gilt casket; a hunting horn 
nda nautilus shell mounted; casts from the re- 
viof Donatelli in South Kensington Museum, 
jad various examples useful in elementary in- 
truction. No account kept previous to Octo- 
her 1863. 

99,—Y es. 

93,—No record has been kept. 

94,—Two vols. 

95,—Head master, Young Mitchell, till 36 Sep- 
ember 1863; no certificate. Head master, William 
fl. Sounes, from 1 October 1863, 1, 4, 5, 6a. 
94 master, Lionel Legge, to 31 December 1863, 
|, 4. 3d master, Henry Dent Lomas, till 30 
September 1863; no certificates. Mr. Sounes is 
now the only master. 

26.—Mr. Sounes three sessions and a half, 

97,—Young Mitchell, annual allowance from 
Department, 300 l.; from school 30°/, of fees. 
Lionel Legge, from Department, 20/. per annum; 
from school 15°/, of fees. H. D. Lomas, from De- 
partment, 80/., and difference between that sum 
aud his share of school fees (5°/,), and 1002. a 


4 


rear’. 
98,—Mr. Sounes, London, in 1861 and 1862, 
fiom the Birmingham school. 

29,—In actual teaching about 26 hours. 

30.—No account kept. 

31.—No. 

32,—At Christmas, two weeks; Easter, one 
week; Whitsuntide, one day ; May 24th; at Mid- 
summer, six weeks. 

33.—As Messrs. Mitchell, Legge and Lomas 
have left the school, their incomes can only be 
given to the following extent, viz., Mr. Mitchell, 
allowance from the Department to 30 September, 
225 1.; proportion of school fees to same date 
(30°/,), 462. 19s. 9d.; together, 2711. 19s. 9d. 
Mr. Legge, to 31st December, allowance from 
Department, 207. ; proportion of school fees (15°/,), 
311 11s. 103.d.; together, 512.11s. 103d. Myr, 
Lomas, from Department, to 30th September, 
672. 16s. 73 d.; proportion of fees (5°/,), 72 16s. 
i} d.; together, 75 /. 

34.—Day class for males, from 10 till 4 daily, 
except Saturday, 22. 10s. per session of five 
months ; evening class for males, from 6.30 to 9, 
every evening except Saturday, 10s. per session 
of five months; mechanical class, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday evenings, from 6.30 to 9, 15 s. 
per session of five months; special class for ladies 
om Monday and Wednesday mornings, from 11 to 
1,14 10s. per session of five months; evening 
dass for females, Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 
6.30 to 8.30, 10s. per session of five months ; 
life class, Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 7 to 
Jp.m., 12, per session of five months. 
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35.—One at 207, per annum, and one at 102. ; 
afterwards the first named resigned, and the second 
took his place, at 20. per annum, for 1863. 

36.—£. 210. 12s. 6d.: 30°, to head master ; 
15°/, to second master : 5°/, to third master; 50°/, 
to funds of the school. 

37.—Fresh rules are being prepared by the 
head master. A rule has been established this 
year, to the effect that unless a student attends 
a certain number of nights in the year he is not 
eligible to compete for the special prizes of the 
school. 

38.— Male 226, and female 63. 

39, 40.—No register kept. 

41.—No account kept. 

42.—501. 

43.—13. 

44,—Yes, six. They have qualified themselves 
for prize studentships. 


45.—School of Art, Sheffield, 1863 : 


Received of the sum of 
being the fee for the Session ending 1863. 
Class 
Head Master. 


46.—Fresh rules are being prepared. 

47.—No account kept. 

48.— None. 

49.—None are used but those authorised by 
the Department. . 

50.—The Committee of the Botanical Gardens 
allow 12 students of the school free admission to 
the gardens for the purpose of study; and since 
January 1864, have supplied the school with 
natural foliage every week, so that students un- 
able to attend in the daytime, can study from 
nature in the school. 

51,52.—No; a catalogue by the head master 
is in preparation. 

53.—Yes; the Parker scholarship, value 10 /., 
is awarded every two years to the student that 
obtains the greatest number of Department 
medals in that time. This scholarship ceases 
after this year. They are of value to a school. 

54, 55, 56, 57.—No record kept. 

58.—Z£. 36. 15 s.; three students. 

59.—The Norfolk prize for a dinner service ; 
the Mayor’s prize for a support for gas lamps ; 
the Montgomery medal for a drawing of wild 
flowers from nature; the master cutlers’ prize 
for a hunting knife and razor. 

60, 61.—No account kept. 

*62.—270. 

*63.—No account kept. 

*64.—27. 

R. Wightman, 
Hon. Secretary. 
21 May 1864. 


SOUTHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1,—Southampton School of Art. 

2,—The school is on the basement story of the 
Royal Victoria Rooms. The large room above 
it is used for assemblies, concerts, and public 
heetings; the adjoining room is occupied by a 

anchester warehouseman (Groucock & Co.) 


~~ 


3.—One. 
4,—Seventy (70) at one time. 
5.—No. 


6.—When the Hartley Institute was in course 
of erection, two rooms on the second floor were 
fitted up expressly for the use of this school, but 
it 


* These returns are from 1852 to 1863 inclusive, except the year 1856, of which there is no record. 
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App- No. 16. it was afterwards discovered that they would be 


required for purposes more definitely indicated 
by the testator, and this school was compelled to 
forego its claim to space in the Institute. No 
other steps have been taken to provide better 
accommodation. 

7.—It has not been so aided 

8.—Rent is paid; 257. a year. 

9.—Messrs. Bovill, of Southampton. 

10.—I do not know. 

11, 12.—No. 

13.—No; it is desirable there should be. 

14.—No; it is desirable there should be one. 

15.—No. 

16.—None, that I know of. 

17, 18.— No. 

19.—No; it was applied for five or six years 
ago, but it has not been here yet. 

20.—No; the school has not required any. 

21.—None, I think, in 1863. 

22.—Yes. 

23.—There are no books lent by the Board of 
Trade or the Department; nor have any been 
added by the Committee. The library was got 
together by a lady (now deceased), and by the 
master. 

24.— None. 

25.— William John Baker is the only master ; 
he has obtained the first certificate. 

26.—From October 1852 to April 1854; about 
18 months. 

27.—£. 10 per annum. 

28.—The master visited London only, in 1857, 
1859, 1860, and 1862. 

29.—In the school 16 hours; in national schools 
three hours; total, 19 hours. 

30.-—Not exceeding nine days in nine years, 
and those absences have been from slight 
indisposition. 

31.—No. 

32.—Five weeks at Midsummer; two weeks 
at Christmas; one week at Easter; total, eight 
weeks annually. 

33.—About 1602. 

34.—The school is divided into four classes, 
They are all public; there is no private class. 
The classes are as follow: 

Tuesdays and Fridays, from 10} to 123, for 
ladies and gentlemen. Fees 8 s. per month, 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 24 to 44, for 
ladies and gentlemen. Fees 4s. a month. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 7 to 
9, for artisans. Fees 2s. per month. 

Saturdays, from 9 to 11, for pupil teachers of 
national schools; 2 s. 6d. per annum. 

35.—There is only one now; there were two, 
whilst this school had branches at Romsey and 
Ringwood. 

37.—There is none in use. 

; 45 females, and 82 males. 


43.—42 in the first grade; 23 in the second 
grade; total, 65. -But the largest school (in 
number 450) were not examined in the first 
grade; the master of that school alleging dis- 
satisfaction with the prizes awarded on former 
occasions, and objecting to the school being 
called a ‘ poor ” school. 

44,—Five students do not pay fees; they are 
exempted as “prize students,” the Department 
paying 1/. per annum for each of them, according 
to the Department printed regulations, 


Pupil teachers of national schools also pay } 
half the usual fees, and in some cases legs, Y du 
45.—There is none in use. 


46.—Rules and regulations for students ._ 


Ist. Each student, on admission, to enter }: 
name and address in a register for that Bir, hi 
and to pay the fee. Dose 

2d. No student will be allowed to compete f 
medals, prize studentships, or local prizes ie a 
attendance has been reported by the maste s 
irregular, nor until such student has been ab 
tered on the books for six months. es 

3d. All students to adopt the course and s 
of studies which the master shall prescribe. 

4th. Any student who leaves the class yy; 
the master’s sanction may not return for the » 
mainder of the lesson. Punctual attendance : 
the hours appointed is indispensable, : 

5th. Every student to provide such drawing 
board and other materials as are required in the 
school. 

6th. Each student, before leaving the school 
will be required to remove his example an 
drawing-board to the places assigned to them 
No student to handle or misplace any of the cast 
or other examples; and any student who in an 
way injures the property of the school to be hel; 
responsible, and to pay for the damage. 

7th. The students are to conduct themselye 
with order, quietness, and regularity, and to gj 
down in their proper places on coming into ¢h¢ 
school. No talking permitted, nor unnecessan 
moving about. 

8th. Any student guilty of improper conduc 
shall be liable to be suspended by the master 
and to be dismissed from the school if the offence 
be repeated. 

9th. The productions of the students examined 
yearly, and publicly exhibited. It is, therefore 
requisite that the works be left in the schoo 
until such examination takes place. 


47.—There were 36 works executed in com 
petition for medals. No record has been kep 
of other works executed. The numbers and stage 
are as follows :— 


Ystery 


thoy 


No. 


mr Or CO Or et 


48.—In the artisan class no deviation from th 
Department course is allowed; butadult studentsi 
the morning and afternoon classes are allowe 
more latitude, as they chiefly follow Art asa 
accomplishment. 

49.—No others are used for artisans and pup 
teachers, but it has been found necessary to a4 
afew examples of the figures shaded in chal 
and a few examples of landscape, and flower 
from nature, for use (sparingly), in the morn 
and afternoon classes ; and to supplement sim! 
examples issued by the Department. 

50.—Studying from nature is encouraged, a0 
ample facilities are locally afforded, and thes 
studies are increasing yearly. 

51, 52.—Yes. 

53.—No; it is desirable. [ 
54, 55.—Non' 


54, 55.—None. 

56.—No. 

57.—One in October (1863), at the school. 
jt was attended by about 600 people. 

58.—£.5. 58. presented by W. Anderson 
Rose, Esq., M.P., in two prizes of 21 2s. and 
3/, 8 s., to two students, 

59—The 27. 2s. prize was awarded for an 
alarged copy of life study by Mulready. The 
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32. 3s. prize was awarded 
water-colours, from nature. 
60.—283. 
61.—170. 
62.—84. 
63.—18. 
64.—Three. 


W. Baker, Masier, 
School of Art, 
Southampton. 


22 May 1864. 


STIRLING SCHOOL OF ART. 


1,—Art School, Stirling, 
9,—High school, 


3,—One. 

4,—60. 

5, 6.—Not much to complain of. 
7.—No. 


9.—Belongs to the Town Council of Stirling. 

10, 11, 12.—No. 

13.—Yes. 

15.—The following letter, received from Bailie 
Reinkine, who takes a great interest in Art, 
answers Question 15. The articles referred to by 
the Bailie are not likely to be of great use to the 
Art School. A good library is much needed. 

“The town of Stirling has a large space of 
wound well situated for building a musuem on. 
The burgh schools, including the drawing 
wademy, form one side of a square of about 300 
feet long, the other three sides are not yet built on, 
adin the ground plan there is laid down on ita 
museum, with library, &e. 

“Some time since a museum was started in 
Stirling, and a large quantity of objects was 
wllected, including a great many valuable articles 
wf antiquity connected with the district, with 
which it abounds, as also sets of minerals, inclu- 
img stones, lime, iron, coal, &c. These are still 
arefully laid aside till required; but the great 
wuse of the plan not being carried out was the 
mnt of a place sufficiently large to hold the 
ihects. The institution was visited by vast 
multitudes from a distance, and would soon have 
leome self-supporting. Most of the articles of 
utiquity belonged to the burgh, who have still a 
umber more past them if a place could be got to 
old them, If the place was built it would be a 
‘auable adjunct to the drawing school, as the 
pls could then copy the casts and paintings, 
nd have much more room then where they are. 
Ihe site could be got free of charge. 

“« W. Reinkine.” 

16, 17, 18, 19.—No. 

“.—The master, according to Appendix (B.B.) 
‘66. Directory is held responsible ; this, taking 
ito consideration the distance, expense of car- 
ge, &c. is too great a risk, 

2l.—One thistle leaf, « Examples obtained at 
duced per-centage.” 

*2.—The register of patents has been placed 
the High School, under the charge of the art 


"ster, but present arrangements prevent their 
tng used, 


“t—Not one. 
Leonard Baker, certificate dated March 
Oo. 


1854; Board of Trade, No. 21; “the De- 
as first certificate given after this 
ate.” 

26.—From 5th December to March 1854, 

27.—£. 1 a week from 5th December to March 
1854. 

28.—Some three or four times, at the expense 
of the Department; 1858 to 1862 from Stirling ; 
at other times when in Dunfermline. 

29.— About 32. 

30.—Only in case of illness; no register kept. 

31.—No. 

32.—24th June to 2d August. 

33.—Head master about 1407. 

34.—Day classes from 10 till 5 o’clock on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 9 till 2 o’clock. Classes meet some- 
times on Saturdays. Evening artizan classes, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, half-past 7 
till half-past 9 o’clock. Day class fees, 7s. 6d. 
per quarter for six hours a-week. Evening class, 
2s. a month. 

37.—No rules. 

38.—Including high school, art, and evening 
pupils, 125. 

42.—650; four public schools for more than 12 
months taught free; at one school the master 
paid, on his own responsibility, 5 /, per annum, but 
found the fees drawn fell far short of this sum, and 
discontinued. The art pupil teacher appointed 
October 1860. From 1860 till the art pupil 
teacher’s allowance was withdrawn, an attempt 


was made to draw a fee of 6d. a year from 
each child, but few attended unless given 
free. 

43.—In 1863, five examinations ; 24 passed, 


45.—No form used. 

46.— No printed rules. 

49.—A great many are supplied at the master’s 
expense; landscape, figure, and flowers. In a 
place like Stirling, pupils require to be interested ; 
many would not learn to draw at all, if forced to 
follow the Department routine. 

50.—A class for sketching from nature is 
formed, although only of an elementary na- 
ture. 

51, 52.—The few that we have, Yes. 

57.—The works of the pupils are exhibited 
every year when the magistrates examine the 
school ; some 500 to 600 attend. 

59.—First grade. Freehand. 


60.—156 P., 47 Ex., 63 F. 
61.—35 mark 5, 24 mark 4, 
62.—16. 
63.—Six. 

3.N 3 


for a landscape, in App. No. 16. 


Pra 


APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


STOKE SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Stoke School of Art. 

2.—It is a separate building. 

3.—Four. 

4.—About 100. 

5.—Yes. 

6.—Answered in reply to preceding question. 

7.—It has not been aided by a Parliamentary 
grant. 

8.—£. 25. 

9.—To the Minton Memorial Committee. 

10.—Yes. 

11.—No corporate body contributes towards 
the rent. 

12.—No. 

13.—No part of the present premises can well 
be set apart for museum purposes. A museum 
would certainly be most useful. 

14.—No museum is attached; it is very 
desirable that there should be one. 

15.—No local effort has been made in this 
direction. 

16.—A number of objects have been presented 
to the school by the Department, as additional 
prizes in connection with the medals and medal- 
lions taken at the examinations. 

17.—No. 

18.—Yes. 

19.—No. 

20.—The school has borrowed articles in this 
way on several occasions. 

21.—Photographs, electrotypes, books, prints, 
casts, &c. 

22.—Yes. 

23.—Nearly all the books have been supplied 
by the Board of Trade and by the Department 
(by the latter as additional prizes on medals, &c. ) 

24.—None in 1863. 

25.—Silas Rice; no certificate. 

28.—-Paris in 1855, Manchester during the 
period of the Art Treasures Exhibition, and 
London on several occasions. 

29.—15 hours a week in actual teaching. 

30.—The master has seldom been absent from 
the school ; the actual number of absences cannot 
be given. 

31.—No. 

32.—There is one vacation annually from July 
Ist to August 31st. 

33.—#. 300. 


34,— 


Name of Class. 


Fee per Month. 
Days of Meeting. 
Hours of Meeting. 
Instruction. 
Total Amount of 
Fees paid during 


Entrance Fee. 
the Year. 


Number of Hours’ 


| 


oh 
i 


we 
i 


| 8 s. d.| 
Evening Elementary | * | | Monday, | 


» Advanced - 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday. 
» Female - Monday 
Wednes- 


day. 
Afternoon Artisan - Wednesday, 
Friday. 
Special or Wednesday, 
Private Friday. 


”? 


* The Artisan Class has the privilege of attending evening and afternoon 
classes at the same fee, 


35.—Five pupil teachers during the : 
years ; no at tauhalarabiie be pest Aight 

36.—£.51. 17s. 3d. The fees are paid to th 
committee. on 

37.—Rules for the attendance, conduct 
studies of the students :— 

Ist. Each student on admission, to enter };. 
name and address in a register kept by a 
attendant. ‘ 

2d. No student to be admitted under [2 y 
of age. 

3d. Students are to specify the days and hoy, 
at which they can attend the school, and wil] a 
required to attend with regularity at those times, 

4th. Students who do not attend constanj, 
and regularly, not to be allowed to compete fr 
the prizes. 

5th. No student, without permission, to legy« 
the school before the time at which he leayes {, 
the day. 

6th. All students on joining the school to ent 
the elementary class. 

7th. Every student shall state, within the firs 
three months of attendance, to what departmen 
of decorative art he intends to apply his studies, 

8th. The first three months of attendance 4 
be considered probationary, and the continuanc 
of those students who do not make satisfactory 
progress, to be subject to the sanction or dis 
approval of the Committee. 

9th. Every student to provide such material; 
as are required to be used in the schools. 

10th. No student to handle or misplace any o 
the casts or examples. 

11th. Any student who in any way injure 
the property of the school, to be held responsiblg 
and to pay the damage. 

12th. The students are required to conduc 
themselves with order, quietness, and regularity 
and to sit down immediately in their places oj 
coming into the school. 


13th. No talking to be permitted, nor unneces 
sary moving about. 

14th. All cases of misconduct on the part 
the students to be reported by the master, who i 
responsible to the Committee for the maintenance 
of proper discipline and attention to study in th 
school. 

15th. Any infraction of the rules, or any irre 
gularity of conduct committed in the school, ma 
be punished at once by suspension of attendance 
the offender to be brought before the next mee! 
ing of Committee for further proceedings 3 
dismissal or otherwise. 

Fees of admission to be paid in advance to t! 
attendant on the day of entrance. 


38.—83. 

39.—63 lessons the year. 

40,—Advanced class, 102; elementary, 48 
special, or private class, 24. 

41.—Female class, 55 lessons the year. 

42,—205. 

43.—27. 

44,—None are so exempted. 

45.—None are used. 

46.—See No. 37. : 

47.—This information cannot be obtained. 

48.— None is made. 

49.—None but those authorised by the Dept 
ment are used. 


» and 


Cars 


50,—Pr 
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;0.—Prizes are given by the Committee for 58.—£. 13 in 1863. 
, study of plants and flowers from nature 
jaring the summer months, 

N 


App. No. 16. 
59.—Original design and the study of plants ea 
and flowers from nature. 


i. a 60.—84.* 

no 61.—101," 

53.—Lhere are no scholarships attached to the 6 91-3 4% 

,jool; they would be of use. ase as 
“s4,— Thomas Allen. Prices 

55.—samuel Gallimore, John Anderson, Tp iss 

56.—Cannot give precise information on. this Silas Rice, 

‘ats Master of the School, 
M7 —One exhibition annually, visited on an for Wim. Keary, Hon. Sec. 
yerage by from 700 to 800 persons. 

Me BL OF 5 SESS epi y M 
STOURBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 

Stourbridge School of Art. 35.—One. 

9,—Yes. 36.—£.120 in 1863; 2s. 3d. is paid to the 

3 Five. master; the remainder for defraying the expenses 

4—About 120 at one sitting. of the school. 

j—Yes, in respect to lighting and warming ; 38,.---134, 
jest ventilation is being attended to. 39.—49°4 male, and 34:4 female. 


i one. ‘ 40.—Male Students :-— 
8.—Own property. 


: 3 attended 1 month. 8 attended 6 months. 
j—Vested in trustees for the school. 1 5»  2months. | 10 
10.—£. 640. 


35 3° 
15 Ser bie 3 Sar Geeta an 
ll, 12.—No. 2 ) ee 42 co) 9 9 
13.—Yes, : : 3 ” 5 9 25 x ” 
14.—No; but is desirable. : 
15.—No. 41.—Female Students :— 
16.—A gentleman has presented a few speci- 5 attended 3 months. 1 attended 7 months, 
nens of iron ore, and its manufacture. i 99 29 , a . - 
17, 18.—No. ” ” 9 os 
19.—Yes, in 1857. -A loss. 42,—A86. 
20.—No. 43.— 35. 
21.—Various flat examples, books, models, and 44,—-No. 
mnsts. 45.—We use none. 
2,—Yes. 46.—We have no printed form; but the fol- 
23,—The Department has sent as five to one. lowing is a copy of the written rules set up in the 
24,—None. school :— 
25.—Mr. W. P. Bowen, holding certificates for Ist. That the students be punctual in attend- 
ihe first and second groups. ance. 
26.—Six months, 


2d. That, on entering the school, they take 
27.— About 25 7. their places without noise or confusion. 
*8.—Neither in 1863. One visit to Exhibition 3d. That there be no unnecessary talking or 
( Students’ Works at Gore House, London, | moving about, and that each student attends 
887. On one occasion, in London, for one diligently to his work. 
wnth, painting photographs for the Department. 4th. That, without a sufficient excuse, no stu- 
Puis, 1855, and International Exhibition, 1862. | dent shall leave the school before the hour of 
“—23 4 hours at the Central School and closing. . 

thools in connection, exclusive of time in transit. 5th. That any student wilfull 
(ther schools in the district are occasionally | yules be suspended for one wee 
iisited by the master that do not contribute to | tition of the offence, 
te funds of the Central School, 


y infringing these 
k, and for a repe- 
dismissed from the school. 

6th. That in the event of casts, examples, &c., 


30.—None. being damaged or destroyed by the students, 
3L—No, they be replaced at their expense. 
'2—One week at Easter, six at Midsummer 7th. That no examples be taken out of the 


al two at. Christmas. school without special permission. 

33.—£, 154. 4s. 8d, 47.—Not being aware of the necessity of this, 
The artisan classes meet on Monday, | no register has been kept. . 

tdnesday, and Friday evenings at 6.45, leaving 48.—In the main it is adhered to; but we oc- 
19.30, Fee 6s. per quarter. The ladies’ class casionally conform to circumstances. 
lets on Tuesday and Thursday mornings at 10, 49.—Those examples authorised by the De- 
laving at 12. Fee 10 s. 6d, per quarter. Young | partment are used by the students of the general 
‘itlemen under 16 are admitted to study in this | classes; but in the special class some foreign 
lass, examples of landscape and ficure are used. 


50.—None 


i 


4 These returns embrace the examinations of 1857 and 1862 inclusive, Of the award of medals made to this school 
se 1857, the school has no precise information, 
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50.-—None out of the school; but plants have 
been brought into it. 
51.—They are labelled, but inventory cannot 
be found; will be inventoried shortly. 
52.—Generally ; but all the books are not in 
the inventory, but they will be inserted. 
53.—One. 
54.—None. 
55.—Not in 1863; but Mr. Muckley, head 
“master of the Manchester School of Art was 
formerly a student in this school. 
56.—The master has not done so in 1863, but 
has in former years. We are not aware of any 
student that has done so; but believe it very 
probable in previous years. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


57.—The exhibition of the works exe, 
1863 were shown in January 1864; atte a 
708 visitors. nded 
58.—About 3 /. given to nine students 
59.—For elementary design, studies o¢ 
ment, both shaded and in outline. “ 
60.—80 are known; but the act 
cannot now be ascertained. ia “Utah 
61.—20 are known, but the actual] 
cannot be ascertained. - mumb 
62.—75. 
63.—Cannot be ascertained, as no regis... 
these has been kept. ie 
64.—One. 


STROUD SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Stroud School of Art. 

2.—The two upper storeys of a house, the 
ground-floor of which is occupied as a shop or 
warehouse. 

3.—Four. 

4,.—40. 

5.—The rooms are too low in the ceiling to 
admit good light by day; the ventilation in the 
evening classes, when gas is consumed, is very 
defective. 

7.—No. 

8.—£. 20 a-year. 

9.—To a private person, Mr. Mills. 

10.—Not known. 

11, 12.—No. 

13, 14.—No; a small circulating collection of 
objects for study would be desirable. 

15, 16, 17, 18.—No. 

19.—No; we should be sure to lose by it, 
under the present arrangements. 

20.—Yes ; we have borrowed paintings, but the 
collection placed at our disposal is so limited, and 
contains so many bad works, that we have but 
seldom availed ourselves of the privilege. 

21.—Exclusive of the examples, books, and 
objects which we have obtained by the payments 
on local medals awarded to the school; the only 
ones we have been presented with are “ Bradley’s 
Geometrical Drawing,” one cast, and a few shading 
examples. 

22.—We have about a dozen books which we 
allow the students to consult, and which we have 
obtained on medals, but nothing extensive enough 
to constitute a library, 

23.—We have no books presented by the 
Committee. 

24.—One book. 

25.—The master is John Kemp, and he has 
obtained three certificates, viz., 1, 2, 6 a. 

26.—Twenty-eight months. 

27.—£. 120, to the best of his knowledge; in 
return for which, he has taught in public schools, 
district art schools, and in the central one at 
South Kensington. 

28.—The master visited London in 1862, at 
the expense of the Department. 

29.—Fourteen hours per week. 

30.—Nil. 

31.—No. 

32.—A fortnight at Christmas, a week at 
Easter, and seven weeks at Midsummer. 


33.—The master works the Gloucester §¢, 
of Art as well, and his income is stated in fy} 
the return belonging to that school; his jnoy 
from the Stroud School of Art is 501., exclys 
of travelling expenses. ; 


34.—Day class meeting on two days per yee 
from 2 to 4 p.m., paying 15s. per quarte 
evening class on two days per week, from 7 
9.30, paying 5s. per quarter; Saturday cla 
meeting once a week, from 10 to 12, paying 5 
per quarter. 

35.—We have had one pupil teacher, but ¢j 
conditions attached to obtaining local schol 
have rendered such appointments impracticable 


36.—£. 99. 15 s.; out of which the master h 
received towards salary and travelling expens 
567. 13s.7d.; and the rent and other expens 
were 537. 1s. 10d. 

37.—Nil. 

38.—127. 

39.—Seven months out of ten. 


40.—Male Students :— 
Ist Quarter, 34 
2d 3 39 


41.—Female Students :— 


Ist Quarter, 31 
2d As 50 


42,—270. 

43,.—24. 

44,—None but prize students. 

45, 46.—None exist. 

47,.—No registers are kept. 

48.—We constantly pass over some of t 
elementary stages when the pupil shows talen 
to do otherwise would retard their progress. 
seldom use stage 6a, the examples provided 4 
that stage being very inferior. In stages 4 
and 6a, and }, we use different examples fro 
those supplied by the Department, which a 
very inferior, with one exception, to those supp 
in stage 6 b, which, however, have the defect 
absorbing too much time. We use F rench hth 
graphs, such as are used in the French Schools 
Art. 
50.—None whatever, and such would be v4 
desirable. 

51, 52.—No. 


53.—No; we have not thought about it. 
. 54, 55.—N™ 


3d Quarter, 
4th — ,;, 


3d Quarter, 
4th ,, 


54, 55.— None. 
56.—No. 


57.—An exhibition was held in April 1863, 
yhich was attended by 500 people. 


58, 59:—No such prizes exist. 
The Stroud School of Art has been estab- 
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lished three 
has received the following awards (this does 
not include this year’s awards ) :— 

60.—24 first-grade prizes. 

61.—22 second-grade prizes. 


62.—33 Departmental local medals. 
63, 64.—Nil, 


ei, ST ri Pee 


TAUNTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


|.—Taunton School of Art. 
9,—A. separate building, 
3,—Three. 
4,—About 70. 
5, Satisfactory. 
7—No. 
§.—Rent, 302. per annum. 
9—The executors of the late Wm. Beadon, 
sq. 
ii, 12, 18.—No. ) 
14.—Objects for study and grouping kept in a 
olass Case. 
*17,—No. 
18.—Y es. 
19.—Yes, in 1859; there was no pecuniary 
js, and no profit, but the exhibition was ad- 
yntageous to the school in various ways. 
20,—No, from lack of accommodation, and the 
upense of carriage. 
21.—Publications:—Owen Jones’s Grammar 
Ornament; Waring’s Examples of Italian Art : 
te Arundel Society’s Plates, framed ; Gruner’s 
Qmamental Art, St. Stephen’s, Westminster : 
flements of Practical Geometry, by T. Bradley ; 
|.D, Harding’s Lessons on Art. Electrotypes:— 
pwelled tazza; Liege tazza; snuffbox; two 
nelieval plates ; two beakers and covers; Imhoff 
imkard; needle-case; cinque-cento salver; tazza, 
lulgment of Solomon ; a knife imitation of ivory 
wdlestick, Loulages collection; nautilus shell, 
wunted ; casts of six carvings, by Fiamingo, 
22.—No. 
24,— None. 
2).—Archibald Gunn; Certificates, Ist, 6a, 68, 
26.—Between two and three years. 
27,—No account kept. 
28.—July 1860, and 1861, London. 
29.—About 26 hours. 
3.—Very few, and only from indisposition. 
31—No. 
32,— Summer vacation, two months, June and 
lily; Christmas, 14 days. . 
3.—£,289. 3s. 5 d. 
‘4—Number of classes, &c. :— 
Fees per month. 
Class A, ladies, 10 to 12 a.m., 6s. and 8s. 6d. 
Class B, eentlemen, 10 to 12a.m. 56s.and8 s.6d. 
Class C, tradesmen, 7 to 9 p-m., 4s, 
Class D, artizans, 7.30 to 9.30 p-m., 2s. 
Class E, teachers, 7 to 9 pm., 1s. 


35.—None, 

36.—Total amount of fees, 3407.45.6d. To 
the master, 2891. 35.5 d.; Committee, 512. 1s. 1d. 

37.—No occasion found for specific rules, 

38.—Females, 47 ; males, 53. 

39.—About 70. 


40.— Male students :— 
9 attended 10months, | 5 attended 4 months. 
3 3 


33 9 33 3? 39 
4 3 7 3° 5 33 2 
7 33 5 33 7 


41.—Female students: 


33 


3) 1 3) 


9 attended 10 months.; 8 attended 5 months. 
2 3? 9 Bf | 3 39 

3 39 8 39 6 
2 39 7 33 5 
5 39 6 39 aa 3° 


42.—310 children of poor-schools. 

43.—59. 

44.—Four, on account of prize studentships ; 
and a number of children in the parochial schools ; 
on account of poverty. 

45.—None used. 

46.—None printed. 

47.—Too numerous and yaried to be specified. 

49.-—Elementary studies of landscapes, &c., 
not supplied by the Department, but required by 
the morning classes, composed chiefly of those 
who study art as amateurs. 


50.—A retired nook on the banks of a stream, 
abounding in wild plants of luxuriant growth, is 
kept as a garden for the use. of students in the 
School of Art. 

51, 52.—Yes. 

53.—No. 

54, 55, 56.—None. 

57.—In May ; about 500 visitors. 

58.—Last year only 27. 2s.; two students. 

59.—Drawings from nature. 

60, 61.—No account kept. 


62.— 132. 
63.—No account kept. 
64.—LHight. 


Wm. Arthur Jones, 
Hon. Sec. 


TRURO SCHOOL OF ART. 


Truro School of Art. 
“~The school is in a room of the Truro 
"gs Bank, 
~One, 
4~100, 
0.53. 


ee ee a ee a Ee 


30 


5.—Yes. 
8.—Free of rent. 
9.—Trustees of the Truro Savings Bank. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20.—No. 
21. From 


years, during which time it App. No. 16. 


App. No. 16. 
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21.—From time to time a few for the use of the 
school. 
‘ 92.—No. 

24,—None. 


25.—R. Griffiths ; 1st and 6th. 

26.—Present master three years. 

27.—£. 116. 

28.—London, July 1862. 

29.—In school of art, 11 hours; public schools: 
seven; private, seven.* 

30.—None. 

32.—On anaverage four weeks a year; in 1863 
none. 

33.—£.73. lls. 

34,—Ladies, morning, 11 to 1, 5s. or 6s. 
monthly ; female, evening, 7 to 9, Ls. monthly ; 
male, evening, 7 to 9, 2s. monthly; mechanics, 
8 to 9, 8d. monthly. 

35.—None at present. 


36.—The fees average about 15/.; formerly 
the committee reserved one-fourth; now, all is 
given to the master. 

38.—Females, 15; males, 29; total, 44. 

39.—Females, three months; male, 
months. 


four 
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— 


40.—Male students : 


lattended10months. | 11 attended Stionth, 
4 rr 8 2 7 99 2 cy) 
6 39 5 


39 
41.—Female students : 
2 attended 4 months. | 5 attended 1 month 
4 » O 4 4 SS 

42.—300. 

43.—46. 

44,—Teachers in public schools, about half. 
dozen. e 

47.—15 works competing for medals; stag, 
2b, 8a, 8b, 14, 18, 23. - 

49.—Some heads and landscapes are used tha 
are notsupplied by the Department, because pre. 
ferred by the students who desire to produce 
pictures. 

50.—Plants and other natural objects are len; 
to the school, and the master occasionally goeg 
out with the students. 

51.—Yes. 

52.—Inventoried. 

53, 54, 55, 56.—No. 

57.—Usually once a year; attended by some 
hundreds on some occasions. 

58 to 64.—None. 


WARMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Warminster School of Art. 
2.—No; part of Warminster Athenzum. 
3.—Two. 


4.—40. 
5.—Yes. 
8.—Z£. 15. 


9,—To the members of the Warminster Athe- 
num, as tenants under the Marquess of Bath. 

10.—There is a mortgage on the Atheneum. 

11, 12.—No. 

13.— Yes. 

14.—No. Yes. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19.—No. 

20.—Certain water-colour drawings and sheets 
of design have been borrowed. 

21, 22.—No. 

25.—George Ryles, two ; first and sixth. 

26, 27, 28.—See Andover. 

29.—12 hours and a half. 

30.— None. 

31.—No. 

32.—Passion and Easter weeks, July and 
August, and Christmas and New-year’s weeks. 

33.—See Andover. 

34.—Day classes. Monday, 2.30 to 5 p.m.; 
Tuesday, 9 to 10,10 to11,11 to 1 a.m. Even- 
ing classes, Monday, 7 to 9 p.m. ; Tuesday, 6.30 
to 8.30 p.m. Fees: Morning classes, 2/. 10s. 
per annum; evening classes, 2 s. per week. 

35.—One. 

36.—See Andover. 

37.—None. 


38.—40. 
39.—Six months. 
40.—Male students :— 
4 attended 10 months.| 1 attended 5 months, 


3» 6 » €)=)) wage Tam 
41,—Female students :-— 
6 attended 10 months.| 2 attended 4 months 
1 ” 9 39 1 ” oe, 
1 2” 6 9 6 »” 2 5 
2 33 5 3) 
42.—201. 
43.—48. 
44,—One, as pupil teacher. 
47.—27. In stages 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, and 15. Inspected. 
48, 49.—None. 
50.—No necessity for any, the country itself 
affording abundance of specimens. 


53.—No. Yes. 

56.—None. 

57.—One, March 1863. About 400. 
58.—None. 

60.—27. 

61.—12. 

62.—Eight. 

63.—Two. 

64.—None. 


Thomas E. Crallan, 
Secretary: 


Re Sa ee ere ae ee or ee ee ee me 
* Some of the schools being out of Truro, take a whole day to visit them. 
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WARRINGTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—Warrington School of Art. 

9,—-The school is held in a part of the museum 
and library building. 

3—Three class rooms and a master’s room. 

4,—They are very much crowded with our 
resent number ; 137 students. 

5.—pace deficient ; arrangement and lighting 
gir; Warming and ventilation very unsatisfac- 


tory: 
oe have not the funds needful to take any 


steps: 

7,—-No grant. 
, halfpenny rate. 

8,23 1. 

9,—To the Corporation. 

10.—An annual sum of 507. for 30 years. 

11.—The Corporation contributes nothing. 

12.—No. 

13.—The museum has three times the space of 
the school of art. 

14.—We have the objects granted by the De- 
partment for the 18 new medallions we have 
taken, and for 181 local medals, arranged in cases 
in the school-room. A very great extension of 
this collection desirable. 

15.—We are too poor to have taken any mea- 
sures. 

16.—By the Department only, as above stated. 
By no one else. 

17.—No; our funds are swallowed by current 
expenses. 

18.—Yes; vide answer 14. 

19.—Never; it would entail a loss we dare 
not incur. 

20.—No; we have no means of selecting them. 

21—One art directory, three almanacs. 

22,—A very small one. 

293.—We have no books lent by the Board of 
Trade or by the Department. 

24,— None. 

25.—Mr. J. C. Thompson, with Ist and 2d 
certificates. 

26.—Two years, nearly; November 1853, to 
October 1855. 

27.,—About 1007. ; not more it is believed. No 
memoranda existing. 

28.—No such visits in 1863, 

29.—574 hours; much overworked through 
want of assistance. 

30.—Not more than two days since October 


The museum and library have 


31.—No, not beyond the ordinary attendance 
books, which he keeps himself. 

32.—Qne week at Easter, six weeks at Mid- 
summer, and two at Christmas. 

33.—330 7, 

34.—Public classes. | Males: Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, from 7 to 9 
o'clock p.m. Males and females: Wednesday, 4 
to6, and Saturday, from 2 to 4 o’clock. 

Special classes: Every Thursday and Satur- 
(ay, from 10 to 12 o’clock a.m., and from 4 to 6 
Pm. Fee: One guinea per quarter, commenc- 
ing from any date, and consisting of ten weeks, 
either two or four lessons being taken weekly. 
Students under 14 will be taken through the 
elementary course in the special classes for half- 
‘guinea per quarter. 

35.—One local scholar since October 1863; 
jie ppl teachers up to that time, 


302 


36.—Fees for 1863, 148/. 4s. 6d.; half paid 
to the master, half to the committee. 

37.—Rule 11: “Every student to attend 
punctually and regularly. The master to report 


cases of irregularity to the committee.” 
38.—137. 


39.—55 +82, times. 
40.—Male students : — 


26 attended 11 months. | 16 attended 5 months. 
10 Pe 10 Py 7 gots = 

3 39 9 33 5 33 3 39 

2 59 8 39 5 33 2 35 

3 39 7 33 4 33 1 39 

4 ” 6 ” 
41.—Female students :— 

5 attended 11 months. | 14 attended 5 morths. 
14 » 10 %» | 2 95 ” 

2 99° 9 39 2 39 34 35 

2 ” 8 9 1 wears » 

5 S$? 74 33 1 3 39 23 35 

3 33 7 39 | 1 39 2 33 

1 33 6 39 2 33 13 33 
42,.—1,113. 
43,.—228. 


44.—No exemption. 

45.—We have none. They are entered in the 
manuscript register, and sign to fulfil necessary 
conditions. 

46.—Rules and ‘regulations for students : 

Ist. The admission fee of each student to the 
public classes shall be 2s. per month, and to the 
select classes, une guinea per quarter, excepting 
students under 14, who will be taken through 
the elementary course at half-a-guinea per quar- 
ter. All fees payable in advance. 


2d. The months shall commence on the first 
Wednesday in each month; the quarters at any 
time, 20 lessons making a.quarter, and the stu- 
dents having the option of taking two or four 
lessons weekly. 

3d. Each student, on admission, shall have 
his name entered on the school register, and his 
attendance regularly marked by the master, 

4th. The classes shall meet at such times as 
shall be directed by the committee; a list of the 
classes and times of meeting to be posted in the 
room. 

5th. All students on entering the school shall 
join the elementary class if so desired by the 
master. 

6th. Every student to provide such drawing 
boards and other materials as may be required. 

7th. The students are required to sit down 
immediately on entering the school, to conduct 
themselves with order and regularity, and not to 
talk or move about unnecessarily. All cases of 
misconduct in the school to be reported to the 
master, who is responsible to the committee for 
the maintenance of proper order and attention to 
study in the school. 

8th.. Any student who in any way injures the 
property of the school to be held responsible and 
pay for the damage. 

9th. No student to handle or misplace any cf 
the casts or examples. 

10th. No student to leave without permission 
of the master during the business of the class. 

11th. Each student is expected to attend Oakes 
arly 
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larly and punctually ; the master to report cases 
of irregularity to the committee. 

12th. Vacations to take place at Christmas 
and Midsummer, and to consist of two weeks at 
Christmas and six weeks at Midsummer. 

13th. Any serious infraction of the rules in 
the school to be immediately reported by the 
master to the committee. 

14th. Notice is required before a student 
leaves the school. Such notice not being given, 
the new quarter or month commences the day 
after the conclusion of the previous quarter or 
month. 

15th. A student who retains any of the school 
examples, though not in actual attendance at the 
school, will be required to pay the ordinary quar- 
terly or monthly fees. 

47.—Number of works executed daring the 
year, and the stages of instruction to which they 


belong : 
In 
ne: Stage 
8 | 26 Trajan frieze and tarsia- - Outlined from the flat. 
4} 8b Madeleine pilaster and two steal 
pilasters of Louis XII, - us : 
5 | 46 Antique column - ~ - Shaded from the flat. 
1 | 5a Models and objects - - ”» round. 
1} 5) Eggplant - - - % »” 
3 | 6a Laocoon and Farnese Hercules Outlined from the flat. 
1 | 6b Study, after Mulready - - Shaded zs 
2 7b Flowers > = = > ” »” 
1} 83'Mask - - - - - a round. 
1 | 8b? Discobolus of Naucydes - - ” » 
2 | 9a Anatomical study of Disco- 
bolus of Naucydes = - “ . 
13 | 10a Flowers and foliage - - Outlined from nature. 
4 | 116 Ornament, in colour - - Painted from the flat. 
7 | 12a Thistle leaf, pomegranate, 
and egg ane: A - } ig Fee 
4 | 13a Flowers - - - - a flat. 
7 | 180 Landscapes - - - - ” » 
1 | 14a Study of still life - - - 3 nature. 
1 | 146 Landscape - - - ~ ” » 
9 | 17a Human figure - - - 29 flat. 
8 | 176 Human figure - - ~ f nature. 
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In 
No. Stage 
1 | 18a Elementary mask - = - - Modelled fr 
2/ 19d Busts -  - 7 eo 
3 | 22a Treating natural objects ornamentally, MALure, 
4 | 22) Ornamental arrangements in monachrome, the 
and plant given. SPace 
4. | 22¢ Ornamental arrangements in colour, the gs 
plant given. : ; Pace and 
1 | 22d Historic styles of ornament, painted. 
8 | 23¢ Surface designs. 
101 


The above is a list of works that have taken local medals 
national medallions only. The register of other works enh 
is kept. The master is much overworked as it is, and re 
book-keeping is impossible without further help. er 


48.—No deviations. 

49.—We have none of any importance, py; 
some are very much needed. 

-50.—Plants are daily brought into the schoo - 
at considerable expense, and all the work done 
then. 

51.—Partially labelled, completely invento. 
ried. 

52.—Yes. 

53.—There were seven “free students” jp 
1863, and it is desirable they should be continued 

54.—Samuel L. Fildes, national scholar. 

55.—None in 1863. 

56.—None but S. L. Fildes. 

57.—One exhibition. Visitors upwards of 


4,000. 
58.—None. 
60.—408. 
61.—192. 
62.—240. 
63.—33. 
64.—18. 


E. Brewtnall, 
Honorary Secretary. 


ee ERNE 


WATERFORD SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ART AND DESIGN. 


_1.—Waterford School of Practical Art and De- 
sign. 
2.—Not in a separate building ; part used as a 
savings bank. 


3.—Three. 

4.—About 100 in one class. 
5.—Yes. 

6.—Already answered. 
7.—No. 


8.—No rent. 

9.—The Trustees of Savings Bank. 

10, 11, 12.—No. 

13, 14.—No; very desirable. 

15.—f£. 20, the overplus of Art Exhibition of 
1858, has been placed in bank with the view of 
accumulating for the purpose of a collection. 


16.—No. 

17.—Yes; fund mentioned in No. 15. 

18.—Yes, as prizes for national medallions and 
local medals. 

19.—Yes, in the year 1858. . Profit from mu- 
seum and exhibition of local contributions of 
works of art, 40 7. 

20.—No ; because suitable articles could not be 
obtained, as would appear from time to time. 

21.—Objects received to 1863 :— 


Robertson’s Treasury of Ornament. 
Bradley’s Geometrical Drawing. 


Bin’s ” ” 


A set of photographs from Raphael’s drawing. 
Warren’s frescos, decorations of Italy. 
Guner’s Book. 
A set of photographs of portion of Raphael’s cartoons. 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (Arundel Society). 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 
Set of six photographs of cartoons. . 
Cast of blackberries. 
a apples. 
Anatomical figure. 
Cast of dancing girl. 
” vine leaf. 
5 mask of a child. 
Landscapes, Pyne, &c. 
Cast of hands. 


(child’s). 
” 
2 


” 

” 

”” 
hand. 
feet. 


thistle. 
open hand. 


”? 
vine branch. 
a cow. 
outlines of animals. 
Bonomi’s Proportions. 
Manual’s Surface Ornament. 
Cast of pomegranate. 
Outlines of common things. 
Tankard Franchi (S and O). 
Nautilus shell a 
Suit of armour (bronze). 
Cellini Windsor shield (Elkington), 
Cup on ball feet (G. and O, Elkington). 
Helmet Franchi (bronze). 
Photographs of Turner’s Liber Studiorum. 


Modern French casket. One 
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one set of Burchett’s photographs of Tudor family, from 
661 to 688. 

Engineer’s Drawing Book. 
Lindley’s School Botany, 
Bernard’s Landscape Painting. 
Linear Drawing Copies. 
Cast hand with scroll. 
Mask of Daughter of Niobe, No. 462. 

3 FA 4. No. 462a. 
Mask of child, from nature. 
» Cast of egg plant, pomegranate, and bird. 
Dickey’s Familiar Free Hand. 
pavidson’s Elementary Drawing. 
De la Rue’s ” ” 
simpson’s Outline, for pencil. 
Jund’s Geometry, as a science. ~ 

~ rr on art. 
Lyndley’s Symmetry of Vegetation, 
One copy Burnett’s Treatise on Painting. 
F A Chevereal on Harmony of Colour. 

One Burke on the Sublime. 

» Strutt’s Dresses and Habits. 
Dresser’s Art of Decorative Design. 
One Carlo Ameretti on Painting with Life of Dalinci. 

Mosley’s Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 
Architecture. 
, Burnett’s Life and Works of Rembrandt. 
» Dobson’s and Garlett’s Students’ Guide to the Practice 
of Measuring and Designing Artificers’ Work. 


72,-Endeavouring to form one by means of 
pizes obtained by students. 

93,—Received no books from the Board of 
fade; have from the Department. 

94,—Not any. 

?5,—-Samuel M‘Cloy, appointed before the 
yw system of giving certificates. 

96.—One year and four months as scholar in 
london school. 

97.—£.40 per year as scholar. 

98.—In 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1860, and 
i962, partly at the expense of Department. 

29.30 hours. 

30.—Not any. 

31.—No. 

32—One week at Easter, six weeks Midsum- 
ner, and two weeks Christmas. 

33:—£. 140. 

34—Morning classes from 11 to 13 o'clock, 
wdays. Hvyening classes from 7 to 9 o’clock, 
iree evenings. Portlaw class, one day in week, 
nm 2to 5 o'clock. Morning classes, 10s. 6d.; 
wening classes, 6 s., 5 s.3d., and 3s. 9d.:; Port- 
iw, 10s. and 3s. 6d. 

35.—Six free students. 

36.—£. 56. 6s. 3d. from central school; paid 
taster his proportion of same, 467. 8s. 9d., re- 
ander in expenses of school. 30/7. from Port- 
iw branch ; all to master, 30 2. 


37.—No particular rules. 
38.—109, including free students. 
39.—A bout 25. 


40, 41.— Number of males and females who 


attended the school in the year 1863 :— 
TRS Se bee reat ne er ean iaeh bee 


é 5 wl 
> s 9/15 
wp] eo el2@ isis 
Name of Class, S|s|a]_. @i/eleis Fs 
5s = 2 = aires ° si} | o|¢ o 
q\|a Slee >} 2 | Mig | sie oS 
= | 2 TS lslelislolizis|2 
a til ila aids (isla ja O14} 
Males- == = ~/ 10/14/14] 14/15] 15|} 8/8 || 8! 810/21 
RIs 
Females - = ~-/25/31/31|31|25{95/) 8/8 {120/31} 35| 26 
> he 
Portlaw Branch: 
Males - - - - |} 15) 11)11) 12) 11/11) — | — | 14/14) 18] 18 
Females - - - {13/10/10} 10/)10) 10] ~| = |11|11133] 13 


42.—380. 

43.—17. 

44.—Not any. 

45.—No form used. 

46.—No printed rules in small type. Rules 


placarded about the school. 


47.—Cannot state number. The number in 


competition for medals was 17 :—two in stage 24, 
two in stage 44, three in stage 53, one in stage 
10 4, two instage 15a, two in stage 14 a, one in 
stage 22 a, one in stage 23 c, onein stage 5 a, two 
in stage 12 a. 


48.—No deviation, 
49.—Not any. 
50.—Plants, flowers, and objects of nature 


brought to the school occasionally. Sketching 
outside. 


51.--Yes. 

52.—Not yet. 

53.—Not any; very desirable. 

54, 55.—Not any. 

56.—No. 

57.—A local exhibition in October 1863, at- 


tended by 982 visitors. 


58.—Not any local funds. 
59.—Answered. 
60.—109. 

61.—101. 

62.—108. 

63.—31. 

64.—12. 


WOLVERHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


1—Wolverhampton School of Art. 

.—A separate building. 

3.—Three. 

4,300, 

5—Yes, 

—None, though one was promised previous 

'the commencement of the building. 

'—At present 807. per year. 

'—The trustees of the old management. 
—Yes, a very considerable one. 

ll, 12.—No, 

pS. — Yea very good accommodation for a 

‘eum; it is desirable, 


17.—No. 

18.—Yes, a few. 

19.—Not during the present management. 
20.—Yes. 

21.—A few books, examples, and casts. 
22.—Very small. 

24.—None. 

25.—C. T. Sturtevant; three certificates. 
26.— About two years. 

28.—Not at all in 1863. 

29.—16 hours independent of out schools. 
30.—Unable to say: 

31.—No. — 


32.—Six weeks at Midsummer, a week at 


Easter, and two weeks at Christmas. 


33.—See Dudley. 
303 
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34.—The course of instruction comprises :— 

Elementary free-hand drawing; shading from 
the flat and the round ; free-hand drawing from 
casts, natural objects, and from the figure, &c. ; 
geometrical and perspective drawing ; mechanical 
and machine drawing; architectural and anatomi- 
cal drawing; painting in oil, water colours, and 
crayons; exercises in composition, and in original 
designs, for decorations and manufactures ; model- 
ling, &c. ; 

Class hours and terms:— Morning ladies’ class 
—Tuesday and Thursday, eleven till one; terms, 
17, ls. per quarter. Afternoon ladies’ class— 
Tuesday and Thursday, two till four; terms, 10s. 
per quarter. Morning gentlemen’s class—Tues- 
day and Thursday, eleven till one; fee, 14 1s. 
per quarter. Evening classes—Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, seven till nine (two nights, 
5s.); fee, 7s. A special class on Saturday 
afternoon, from two till four. 

Lady pupils of the morning class will have the 
privilege of attending for practice during the 
afternoon; and ladies of the afternoon class can 
(at the discretion of the master) be admitted to 
the evening classes on two evenings in the week; 
pupils of the morning classes will have the like 
privilege. 
enter for a month, by paying 2s. subscription 
instead of 5s. per quarter, in which case they 
will have to pay an entrance fee of 2s. each. 
By an arrangement with the Science and Art 
Department, school mistresses, masters, and pupil 


WORCESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—The Worcester Government School of Art. 

2.—Portions of the building used as Iniand 
Revenue Office. 

3.—One large school-room, and a separate 
office for meetings of the committee. 

4.—The large room will accommodate about 


90 at one time. 
5.—Yes. 
7.—No grant for the building. 
8. —£. 50. 


9.—A society. 

10.—Cannot say. 

11.—No. 

12.—A heavy rate is now being levied for the 
first time. 

13.—Space could be set apart for a museum. 

14.—There is no museum attached tothe school; 
a museum would be desirable. 

15.—No permanent collection has been formed ; 
objects of art are occasionally lent for study by 
friends and patrons of the school. | 

16.—A few by the Department. 


17.—No. 
18.—Yes; the works above alluded to consist 
of them. 


19.—Yes, February and March 1857; a con- 
siderable loss was the result. 

20.—Not, because there is such difficulty in 
obtaining them. 

21.—A few books and elementary examples 


have been received as presents from the Depart- | 


ment. 

22.—Yes. 

23.—The committee have no funds to enable 
them to add to the library. 

24.—None. 

25.—G. P. Yeats, three certificates; formerly 
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Students of the evening classes can > 


teachers of poor schools, who wish to 
themselves to teach as in their schoo]g 
be admitted at reduced fees, namely ;_’ 7 
masters and mistresses, 10s. per annum. 
teachers, 2s. 6d. for one night per week, o, 
fees for three nights. Annual subse ibere 
21. 2s. and upwards can nominate ty, P 
annual subscribers of 17. 1s. one studen;’ 
will be admitted, as before, at half price. 
fees paid in advance. A register of attend, 
is kept, and may be inspected at any hie | 
parents or guardians of students. Applicay 
for admission to be made to the warden, 4 

35.—One pupil teacher. 

36.—All to master. 


37.—None. 
38,—136. 
42,—648. 
43.—37. 
44,—None. 


46.—No such rules in print. 
47.—No register kept. 
49,.—Lithographic studies and water-co), 
drawings of landscapes, &c.; because the | 
classes could not be maintained without. | 
50.—None. 


51, 52.— No. 
57.—None. 
58.-+h. 25 Be 


59.—General conduct and mechanical, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64.—No means of telling, 


James Kyd, one of the old masters, and } 
Bowen, with two certificates. 
26.—Mr. Bowen was seven or eight months 
training. 
27.—He received 20s. per week. 
28.—London, annually, until within the |; 
few years. Paris in 1855; for this, the mas 
had to compete by making designs. 
29.—About 30. 
30.—Not any that I am aware of. 
31.—No. 
32.—Easter, one week ; Midsummer six week 
Christmas, two weeks. 
33.—The old masters having left the schot 
I am unable to furnish these amounts. 
34.—Four classes, viz., 9 to 10.30: mori 
class for artizans, free; 1st morning class 
ladies from 10.30 to 12.30, fees 12s. per quarte 
2d class for ladies, 10.45 to 12.30, fees 5s. 60 
evening classes from 7 to 9; fees 3s. 38. 6¢ 
and 5s. 6d. per quarter. 
35.—One. 
36.—£.151: five-tenths to head master, W 
tenths to second master; assistant master p' 
out of the balance. 
37.—Constant endeavour to make the sch 
and the school work attractive. 
38.—201 males, 57 females. 
39.—57 4 for males, 15 females. 


40.—Male students: 


January oso osu : 
February - 148 September ~ if 
March - - 158.| October?>"> - u 
April - - 148 | November ~ i 
May - -145| December  ~ 
June - - 145 


41.—Fen! 
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4].—Female students : 


January - 39 July zi = 9 
February - 35 September - 9] 
March - - 38] October- - 30 
April = - 38} November - 2) 
May - - 38} December - 29 
Janes - 23 

42,815. 


44,—Three-fourths of the pupils are nominated 
; subscribers, at the small fees of 3s. 6d. per 


quarter of ten weeks. 


45,.—Form of application for admission : 
Date 
We beg to recommend the bearer, 
Name Age 
Residence Occupation 
sho is desirous of studying in the Worcester 
Government School of Design, in the 
gses. 
cee and addresses of parents, employers, 
a other persons to whom the applicant is known. 
If nominated, the subscriber’s signature is here 
required.—N ominated by 


Note.—If the applicant recommended has made 
my progress in drawing, it will be advisable that 
ie should deliver some specimen of his work along 
with this letter. 


R. W. Binns, 
Maurice Day, 
Honorary Secretaries of the Worcester 
Government School of Design, Pier- 
point-street. 


46.—Rules for the government of the School :— 

Ist. The school shall be called “ The Worces- 
tr Government School of Art.” 

2d. The school shall be open to all the advan- 
tages and subject to all the conditions offered and 
imposed by the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation through the Department of Science and 
Art. 

3d. The objects of the school shall be :— 

1. To afford. instruction in art (drawing, 
modelling, &c.) at the Central School in 
Worcester. 

2. To promote the study of art and aid 
its cultivation in educational institutions, 
whether public or private, in the neighbour- 
hood. 

3. To establish a permanent Art Museum 
in Worcester. 

4th. Donors of not less than five guineas, and 
mual subscribers of not less than one guinea, 
shall be members of the school, with the follow- 
ing privileges respectively :— 

1. Each donor of 20 guineas or upwards 
shall be a life member, and shall have free 
admission for himself, his household, and 
live friends (not being residents in Worcester) 
to all exhibitions in the school and museum, 
and the privilege of nominating two students 
in each year. 

2. Each donor of 10 guineas shall be a life 
member, and shall have free admission for 
himself, his household, and one friend (not 
eing resident in Worcester) to all exhibi- 
tions in the school and museum, and the pri- 
vilege of nominating one student in each 
Year, 

.°* Each donor of five guineas shall be a 
ae member, and shall have free admission 
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for himself and his household to all exhibj- 
tions in the school and museum. 

4, Each annual subscriber of one guinea 
and upwards shall have free admission for 
himself and his household to all exhibitions 
in the school and museum, and the privilege 
of nominating one student in each year for 
every guinea subscribed. 

5. Each annual subscriber of half-a-cuinea 
shall have free admission for himself and his 
household to all exhibitions in the school and 
museum. 

5th. No member shall have more than one vote 
at any meeting except the chairman for the time 
being, who, in the event of equality of numbers 
on division, shall have a casting vote in addition 
to his original vote. 

6th. The affairs of the school shall be conducted 
by a committee, consisting of the president, the 
vice-presidents, one or more honorary secretaries, 
the treasurer, and 12 other members, who shall 
be called, “The Committee of the Worcester 
Government School of Art.” 

7th. The president, honorary secretaries, trea- 
surer, and four (by rotation) of the other members 
of the committee, not being vice-presidents, 


shall retire every year, but shall be eligible for 
re-election. 


8th. Donors of 20 guineas 
annual subscribers of 5 guineas or upwards, shall 
be vice-presidents ; and the Mayor of Worcester 
and Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for the 
district, shall be ex-officio vice-presidents; and 
such of the nobility and magistrates of the city 
and county as from their interest in the school 
the committee shall from time to time select, 
shall also be vice-presidents; and the vice-presi. 
dents shall have free admission to all exhibitions 
in the school and museum. 

9th. The Committee may appoint sub-com- 
mittees, and make bye-laws for the better 
government of the school, its members, or officers, 
and for the furtherance of its purposes and 
objects. 

10th. The Committee shall meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month, and on any other 
occasion when specially summoned by. the hon- 
orary secretaries or any three other members of 
the Committee, and three members shall form a 
quorum at all meetings of the Committee, Three 
days’ notice at least of any special meeting shall 
be sent to every member. 

11th. There shall be an annual general meetin 
of the members to receive a report from the 
Committee, elect officers, pass the treasurer’s 
accounts, and discuss any questions or transact 
any business that may be brought before them by 
the Committee, or by any members who shall 
have given to the Committee a fortnight’s 
previous notice thereof. 

12th. The time and place for the general meet- 
ing shall be fixed by the Committee, who shall give 
at least seven days’ notice thereof by public 
advertisement. 

13th. Besides the general meeting there shall 
be annually, at such time as the Committee may 
appoint, an evening meeting, or soirée, of the 
members, officers, masters, students, and their 
friends. At this meeting, the prizes, gained by 
students shall be distributed to them, addresses 
on art or kindred subjects shall be delivered, and 
works of the students or any other objects of 
interest shall be exhibited in the room. The 


or upwards, and 


chair shall be taken by the president, or, in his 


304 absence, 
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absence, by any other nobleman or gentleman 
whom the committee may select. This rule, 
however, may be suspended or modified by the 
committee, at any time and in any way that may 
seem to them to be most expedient for the welfare 
of the school. 

14th. Special general meetings of the members 
may be convened by any five members of the 
committee, or by any ten members of the school; 
at least 14 days’ notice of the time, place, and 
purpose of such meeting being given to the 
honorary secretaries, and at least 10 days’ notice 
thereof being given by them in a letter to every 
member, and also by public advertisement. 

15th. The honorary secretaries shall have power 
to collect and receive donations, subscriptions, 
and other moneys, and shall pay the same to the 
treasurer whenever the sums received and in their 
hands shall amount to 52. 

16th. The annual subscriptions shall become due 
on the Ist of October in each year, and shall be 
paid in advance. No one whose annual subscrip- 
tion is more than six months in arrear shall be 
entitled to any privilege of membership. 

17th. The students’ fees shall be received by 
the master, and by him be handed over to the 
honorary secretaries at such periods as the com- 
mittee may direct. 

18th. Payments to the amount of two pounds 
or upwards shall be made only by order of the 
committee, and by cheque to be signed by two 
of the members of the committee and one hono- 
rary secretary. 

19th. Payments of less than two pounds may 
be made by the honorary secretaries, subject to 
the approval of the committee at the next 
meeting. 

20th. The scale of fees shall be drawn up by 
the committee, who shall divide and apportion 
them in salaries, and shall have power from time 
to time to revise the scale of fees and salaries, 

21st. The appointment and the rate of remu- 
neration from the local fund, of the art-master 
and his assistants, and all paid officers, shall rest 
with the committee, subject to such conditions as 
may be imposed by the Department. 

22d. It shall be the duty of the committee to 
maintain, through their honorary secretaries, a 
frequent communication with the Department, 
and to furnish to the proper officer, at such time 
as the Department may direct, a report of the 
proceedings of the school, according to the pre- 
scribed form; the master being held responsible 
for the punctual transmission of such reports. 

23d. These reports to the Department shall 
also be embodied in reports to be presented 
annually to the members at the general meet- 
ing. 
24th. Inaddition to the usual financial accounts,’ 
it shall be the duty of the committee to instruct 
the master to keep a book, showing the name, 
calling, date of admission, and attendance of each 
student, and any other particulars which may 
from time to time be required by the Depart- 
ment. 

25th. It shall be the duty of the committee to 
afford every facility within their power for the 
extension of art instruction to other schools and 
educational institutions in the neighbourhood ; 
and they may grant permission to the masters to 
teach classes in such schools and institutions, 

2th. The school shall be open at all times to 
the Government inspectors; and the students 
shall be urged as much as possible to compete for 
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members present at a second special meeting 


THE 


the prizes offered by the Government, oy 
wise, for the encouragement of ac steer 
art. ; ey i 
27th. Donations and bequests of book 
works of art may be accepted by the commit Or 
and preserved in the school or museum, with tee 
names of the donors and testators attached. the 
the donors shall, in consideration of their . 
tions, enjoy such privileges as the commits” 
may appoint. 2 
28th. All property given or bequeathe 
school shall be vaated my: the ae oe 
for the school, and shall be by them devoted . 
the encouragement of art in connection % 
with ‘ 
29th. In suits or proceedings in any court, the 
school may sue or be sued in the name of ,,,. 
honorary secretary, for the time being, who shal 
be responsible solely as representative of A 
school, and not in his individual capacity. 5 
30th. It shall be the duty of the committe, 
whenever they shall see fit, to promote, citho, 
alone or in conjunction with any other body, th, 
adoption in Worcester of the Public Libraries 
and Museums Act. 
31st. At every annual general meeting 4, 
auditor or auditors shall be appointed, whose dut 
it shall be to audit the accounts before the ah 
annual meeting, and to assist the honorary secre. 
taries in laying before the members a full state. 
ment of the financial position of the schoo 
which financial statement shall be embodied i, 
the report of the committee. 
32d. 'That the institution may be dissolved } 
the votes of not less than three-fourths (i 
number of votes) of the members present at a 
special meeting of the institution cailed for that 
purpose, and at which there shall be not less than 
20 members present; provided that the resolu- 
tions passed at such special meeting shall be 
confirmed at a special meeting subsequently con- 
vened for that purpose; and in the event of the 
institution being dissolved, the donations, works 
of art, and all property belonging to the insti- 
tution, shall be disposed of in such a manner as 
may be decided on by such majority of votes as 
before-mentioned in this rule, but so that such 
donations, property, and works of art may at all 
times thereafter remain as a permanent collec- 
tion for the benefit of the city and county of 
Worcester, and be available for the purposes of 
any subsequent institution having objects i 
view of the same general character as those con- 
templated by this institution. 
33d. No alteration in the rules shall be made 
except at a general meeting of the members 
specially convened for that purpose; and it shall 
be in the power of the committee or any five 
members thereof, or any 10 members of the 
school, to convene such special meeting when- 
ever they consider it advisable to alter, extent, 
or abridge the objects and purposes of the school, 
or to amalgamate it either wholly or in part with 
any other institution. But the proposition for 
any such alteration shall first be submitted 1 
every member in a letter from the secretari¢s; 
and no such proposition shall be carried mt 
effect unless such letter shall have been sent (0 
every member 10 days before the sa of meet- 
ing; nor unless such proposition shall have beet 
agreed to by the votes of three-fifths of the 
members present at such meeting ; and shall have 
been confirmed by the votes of three-fifths of the 
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sonvened as above, at an interval of not less than 
one month, nor more than three months, after the 
frst. 

47.—In consequence of the masters having left, 
{cannot supply this information. 

48, 49.—Shaded flowers, animals, and figures, 
xe. are used in addition to the Department’s eXx- 
wmples, because, being much _more attractive, 
ihe students take more interest in their work. 

50.—No arrangements are made for out-door 
aching, but natural objects, fruit, flowers, game, 
he. are provided in the school. 

51, 52.—Yes. ye tA 

53,—Lhere are none, but I believe it would be 
desirable to have them. 


55.—W. P. Bowen. 

56.—W. P. Bowen, for a month. 

57.—Exhibition at Christmas for three days 
and evenings, attended by about 900 persons. 

58.—£.10; 16 males and six females. 

59.—General painting, stone carving, modelling, 
painting from casts, from flowers, and from pictures, 
original design, &c. 

60.—Since 1858, 102 first-grade prizes. 

61.—99 since 1859. 

62.—Since 1858, 130 medals. 

63.—Not registered. 

64.—Seven, since 1858. 


R. W. Binns, 
Hon. Secretary. 


GREAT YARMOUTH SCHOOL OF ART.. 


1.—Great Yarmouth School of Art. 

2,—In part of a building; part being a private 
residence With a side entrance. 

3,—Five rooms; only use three. 

4,—60. 

5.— Yes. 

8.—£. 35 for both schools, art and navigation. 
No separate accounts kept. 

9.—Mr. Kerrison, of Norwich and Ipswich. 

10, 11, 12.—No. 

13.—Could spare one room, 20 feet by 30 feet. 
It is desirable. 

14.—No; it is desirable. 

15.—Five drawings presented; two pieces of 
tapestry lent by D. Falcke, Esq., one represent- 
ing the Marriage of Henry 6th, the other the 
Queen Margaret and Court. 

16.—The Department of Art presented the 
istal objects on account of the first three national 
nedallions. 

17.—No. 

18.—Only QO. Jones’s Ornament, Perugino’s 
Frescoes, Waring’s Italian Ornament, and two 
dectrotypes, as mentioned or referred to in An- 
swer 16, 

19.—No; but the national medallion drawings 
have, in 1859, at a loss of 77. to the school. 

20.—Only books; cannot afford to go to any 
expense for the purpose. 

21.—The usual examples, models, and objects, 
islaid down in the Art Directory for schools of 
art only. 

No, unless I count the class-books, &c., 
resented by the Department of Art, on account 
ifmedals obtained. 

23.—None added by the committee. 

24.—Nine works (14 volumes). 

25.—One only, Patrick B. Brophy, with the 
Ist, 2d, and 6 a certificates. 

26.—Five years and one month. 

41-—£. 351. 

“.—17 hours; and seven poor schools to visit 
it least once a month. 

30.—None, 

31—No, 

’2.—Two months (July and August), and one 
Nek at Christmas and one at Easter. 

%3.—£, 180, 

34— Ladies’ special: 103 to 124, Mondays and 
Thursdays ; 8s. per month; 31s. 6d. per session 
if five months; 45, entrance fee. General day, 

ie same days; 5s. per month; 20s. per ses- 

Ud, 


sion. Artisan class, four evenings per week, 2s. 
per month; 8s. 6d. per session. Juvenile class, 
two lessons, one hour each, 24 to 34, 2s. 6d. 
per month; 10s. per session; and eight poor 
schools. 

35.—Two. 

36.—£.77 12s. 6d. placed in common fund to 
make up the guaranteed salary of 100 /. a-year to 
the master; half the School of Art fees and the 
whole of the fees from poor schools (the master’s 
share) never having made up the guaranteed 
1002. 

37.—No special rules made for the purpose. 

38.—103 in School of Art; 1,110 in poor 
schools. 

39.—Five hours per week. 


40.—Male Students :— 


19 attended 1 months. 
13 39 2 39 
10 Gg ig | LO Sy | 


6 attended 6 months. 


5 39 5 33 3 33 10 3? 


41.—Female Students :— 


6 attended 1 months. | 6 attended 6 months. 
2 


3 3? 2 3? 33 33 
2 99 3 39 | 2 33 8 33 
5 ” 4 33 1 oy) 9 ” 
2 ” 5 ”» | 7 3? 10 39 
42.—1,110. 
43.—146. 


44.—Seven prize students, their fees being 
paid by the Department of Art. These seven 
are artisans, two only attending regularly, the 
others at intervals. 

45.—None, only the form of receipt given on 
receiving his fees, on which the student’s name, 
address, age, occupation, and class are marked. 


46.—Rules :— 

Ist. The course of instruction recommended 
by the Privy Council to be systematically fol- 
lowed. 

2d. Every student is to be well supplied with 
the necessary drawing materials. 

3d. It is imperative that the examples and 
models shall not be taken out of the school at any 
time. : ’ 

4th. Order and punctuality are strictly en- 
joined. Five minutes before the termination of 
each lesson, students will place their drawing 
boards and copies in racks assigned for that pur- 

3 P pose, 
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pose, where they will again be found when 
wanted. 

5th. No person allowed to enter the school 
with his hat on during the class hours. 

6th. Evening Classes.—The assistant teacher 
to have the control of the school during the 
absence of the master. Disorderly conduct will 
lead to dismissal. 

7th. Pupil teachers of public schools, on con- 
dition of regular attendance, wili-be admitted to 
the evening classes for half the monthly fees. 

sth. Students must not remain in the school 
after class hours; except when special permission 
has been given for the purpose of completing im- 
portant drawings. 

47.—Number of works executed during the 
year, and the stages of instruction to which they 
belong : — 


No. of No. of 

Works. Works. 
Stages 20 = 2 -Pitapes tie eos 
5p SO sk > lda - 4d 
” 4b < 4 2” 176 ix’ 1 
Wey = 1 > 22a Sas aS | 
5G Ge ese » aod ao f 
PCR Bye 288 is 
Tee - di Students’ works 20 
» 10a sod — 

» 106 = 
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No. of | 
Works. Wat 
Stages 6b - 1 | Stages 22¢ " x 
>” $ b ws) - 1 > 23 c - l 
Ps Wt bavd veheads 


Art pupil teachers’ works. 

48.—We do not go one after the other throy 
all the stages laid down by the Department’: 
Art, but we do learn outlining. at 

49.—A half-dozen chromo-lithographed land 
scapes in water colours, chiefly intended for th, 
ladies’ special class. ° 

50.—None; students have to buy their o 
plants. pe 

51.-—No. 

52.—Yes, they are stamped by th 
ment of Art. ‘ : Se 

53.—No; it is desirable. 

54, 55, 56.—None. 

57.—No special exhibition has ever take 
place, but they are framed and always on exhibi. 
tion at the school, which is open to the public 4 
all hours. 

ates 2 - a 

9.— Outlining and shading flowers fr 
30499. r — 


61.—159. 
62:—85. 
63.—One. 
64.—Three. 


YORK SCHOOL OF ART. 


1.—York School of Art. 

2.—Yes. 

3.—Three. 

4.— About 70. 

5.—All, excepting the lichting of centre room, 
which is defective. 

6, 7.—None. 

g,.—Rent and taxes, 54/. 11s. 

9,—St. Peter’s Grammar School, in trust to 
the dean and chapter. 

10.—Not known. 

11, 12.— None. 

13.—Part of the wall-space; it is desirable 
there should be. 

14,_-No; it is very desirable. 

15.—None. 

16.—None, except through national awards, 

17.—No. 

18.— Yes. 

19.—Yes, in 1855; profit about 5/.; at that 
time there were no expensive conditions attached 


to it. 

20.—Y es. 

91.—Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament; 
Waring’s Italian Art, a fictile vase, am electro- 


type of the Cellini Shield, through the medium 
of national medals. 

22.—Yes. 

93.— All have been locally provided. 

24,—None. 

95. —John Charles Swallow, 1, 2, 4, 6. 

9¢.—Rather more than 12 months; but, pre- 
viously, a school of design student. 

27,— At the rate of 707. per annum. 

28.—Master only, in 1859, and 1861, to 
London. 

29.--18 fixed hours for meeting-classes ; this 


does not include ‘much time devoted to the 
School. 
~ 30, 31.—None. 

32.—July and August, a week at Christmas, 
three days at Easter, and Whit Monday. 

33.—E£. 165. 

34.—Afternoon Classes for Ladies :—Elemen- 
tary Class.—Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4; fee 
per session, of five months, 21s. The course of 
instruction in this class includes freehand drawing 
and shading (from the flat), model drawing and 
perspective. 

Advanced Class:—Mondays and Thursdays, 
2 to 4: fee per session, 30s. The advanced 
course includes drawing and shading from copies 
and casts ;' drawing and painting landscape, the 
ficure, ornament, flowers and fruit, modelling, &¢. 


Evening Classes.—Ladies :— Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, 6 to 8; fees, 15s. per session, of five 
months. Course of instruction: drawing, pe 
spective, painting and modelling. 


Artisans, Mechanics, &c. :—Mondays, Thur 
days, and Fridays, 7 to 9. | Entrance fee, 25. 
2s. per month; 9s. per session, of five months 
or 17s. per year. 

Class for Mechanical Drawing, &c. :—Tuesdays 
from 7 to 9, and Thursdays from 7 to 9, for prac- 
tice ; fee for the session of five months, 12 +. e 
1Zayear. Students attending the Artisans a 
Mechanics’ Class admitted on the payment 0 4 
a session, or 15s. a year. The object of this en 
is to give the student a sound practical knowle ; 
of the principle of projection as applied to * : 
mechanical, aud engineering drawimg; vsnatl? 
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able him to form a just conception of solids and 
per figures when viewed in different positions; 
"to give him the power of committing his ideas 
m pachines and their several parts to paper, so 
"jo render them intelligible to others, 
F Class for Schoolmasters and Mistresses of Public 
ghools, &c., and Pupil Teachers meets on Wed- 
"daysand Saturdays from 6 to 8; fees, school- 
»steTs and mistresses, 8 s. per session, or 16s, 
p eat. Pupil teachers, 4s. per session, or 8s. a 
a All fees must be paid in advance. 
} 35,—One pupil teacher. 

36,—£. 93. 3s. 6 d.; public schools, 5 7; school 
yachers, & l.; central school, 841. 3s. 6d. 

37,—None. 

38,—193. 

39,—Males, five months two days. Females, 
,1 months. 


40.—Male Students : 


10 attended 10 months. |16 attended 5 months. 
15 ” 9 ” 14 ” 

8 ” 8 ” 12 ” 
10 ” | 15 29 
15 39 6 33 19 33 


41.—Female Students : 


mb & 
S 


3 attended10months. | 6 attended 5months. 
3 ” 9 ” 10 ” 4 3” 
4 ” 8 » 4 ” 3 29 
3 ” 7 > 7 3? 2 as 
12. eT Sar aeninngs et . bai 


42.—940. 
43.—68. 


passing the Departments’ papers. 


45.—None is now used. The school classes 


are open to all without question. 
46.—None are in existence now. 


47.—Not known, but all the stages were repre- 


sented. 


48.—In drawing from the flat. The ladies will 


not adhere to the system of the Department. 


49.—They consist of landscape and figure 


lithographs. Reason as above. 


50.—The museum, gardens, and greenhouses, 


have been rendered accessible. 


51.—No; but they are arranged for ready 


inspection, and in excellent condition, 
52.—No. 


53.—None; very desirable. 


54.— None. 
55.—Robert Harley. 
56.— None. 


57.—In February; two days; about 1,500. 
58.—No funds. 


60.—211.* 
61.—110.* 
62.—89.* 


63.—Not now given at local examinations, 


Three obtained in national competition.* 
64.—Five.* 
Edward Taylor, 
Hon. Sec., York School of Art. 
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PAPER handed in by Sir Charles L. Eastlake, 9 May 1864. 


To the Lords of the Committee of Council for Education. 


My Lords, 
Havine been requested to examine the works 
xeeuted during the past year in the Training 
‘chool at South Kensington, with a view to as- 
tertain the efficiency of the instruction and the 
‘vundness of the course adopted for training mas- 
tes in that establishment, we beg leave to submit 
ihe following opinions and suggestions as the re- 
ult of that examination :— 
We have first to observe that while in the 
ligher Schools of Art not only the direction of 
“uly, but the technical means employed are, ina 
reat degree, left to the choice of the artist (who 
*‘ssumed to have previously passed through a 
Mparatory course of instruction); we consider 

ita normal schools, and ina system of teaching 


ee 


REPORT on the JNstRUCTION in Arr afforded by the TRarnine Scuoox for MASTERS at 
South Kensington. 


which supposes constant reference to established 
rules and uniform training, it is essential to de- 
fine, as far as possible, the principles, the methods, 
and the examples to be followed. 

Experience has shown the necessity and utility 
of this system in the art establishment at South 
Kensington, and, under the circumstances, we are 
prepared strongly to recommend its continuance. 

Our attention was first directed to those ele- 
mentary studies which are considered necessary 
for all who intend to become teachers of art, whe- 
ther with a view to drawing architecture and 
machinery only, or with a view to painting or 
modelling. Those elementary studies constitute 
what is called the first group. It is necessary 
that a candidate should pass a satisfactory exami- 


nation 


* These totals include medals and awards made at the examination in February 1864. 
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44.—Four, who are free students, made by 
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nation in this group before he is allowed to enter 
upon any others. 

We think that these studies form a proper in- 
troduction to the labours of the art teacher; the 
result shows that such studies can be well carried 
out; the specimens submitted having been found 
to exhibit a remarkably equal and, at the same 
time, a satisfactory degree of merit. 

With regard to that part of the course, in this 
first group, which relates to modes of shading, 
we are of opinion that the linear treatment of the 
shadows might, in its completion, be less apparent, 
and that the shadow might be more treated as a 
mass, so as to approximate to the method adopted, 
in the same course, in shading from casts. 

In the next group, in which are comprised the 
stages of instruction in the various modes of 
painting, the course adopted seems also suitable 
to the end. The student commences with learn- 
ing the use of the brush by means of mono- 
chrome painting, or, more strictly speaking, by 
the imitation of colourless objects. It is desirable 
that a uniform practice should be prescribed in 
this part of the course ; that attention should be 
paid to the choice of suitable vehicles, avoiding, 
in this particular practice, those which produce 
an excess of gloss; and of such pigments as are 
fitted to represent that negative depth which, in 
the imitation of white substances, can alone ex- 
press the refinements of gradation and the purity 

of shadows. This study is the more important 
since a feeling for the negative nature of shade 
can be better acquired by such means than by 
the imitation, at first, of variously coloured ob- 
jects. In the study of gradation and of the 
expression of substance by means of light and 
shade, we suggest also that it be impressed on 
the students that flatness and want of relief 
in the lights must result from the undue elabora- 
tion of forms in the shadowed portions. 

In monochrome or chiaroscuro painting, the 
pigments being few and their combinations sim- 
ple, it is not required that the light ground should 
be preserved, nor that the work should be exe- 
cuted at once. But, in the advanced stages of 
this group, when the student has to deal with 
coloured examples, the practice enjoined in the 
school is analogous to the early Flemish method, 
that of completing the work, by portions at once, 
on a light ground. This method has our ap- 
proval; but the imperfections likely to result 
from it must not be overlooked, such as an oc- 
casional want of harmony and keeping in the 
relation of objects and masses to each other, and 
to the background. Such imperfections are not 
inherent in the system, but are likely to arise 
unless due care be taken to awaken the student's 
attention to those relations. 

In this instance, again, we are in favour of 
uniformity of system, and are of opinion that the 
student should be taught to consider the pecu- 
liarities and advantages of the special method 
adopted ; since other modes of practice, however 

ood in themselves, may be, in a great degree, 
incompatible with that method. For example, 
the chief characteristic of the Flemish practice, 
as exemplified in the works of many masters of 
that school, consists in the brilliancy which re- 
sults from a skilful use of the light ground. This 
is not incompatible with solidity in the lights; 
but a similar body in the half-tints and halite. 
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however successful the result might be, would 
be a departure from the system referred ' 
P e system reterred to, W, 
have to express our satisfaction with regard ¢ 
many works offered to our inspection in this ero, : 
The Third Group has relation to the study of 
the figure, both in chalk-drawing and in ‘4, 
various modes of painting. In this group, which 
includes most of the highest art-teaching in th, 
school, the anatomical analysis which is pro. 
scribed appears to be an excellent means for a, 
quiring the knowledge of the figure proposeg 
On the whole, the chalk-drawings, both from th, 
antique and from the life, were satisfactory, ], 
the study of drapery we would recommend th, 
use of chalk rather than the brush, but not to the 
exclusion of the latter. We would also recon. 
mend the study of flesh-painting, at first, fron, 
some good examples, especially from works of the 
Old Masters, whose methods of painting are know) 
to be analogous to that adopted in the schools, 

The Groups 4 and 5, in which the student ; 
instructed in modelling, seem also to compre. 
hend the requisite practical elements of tha 
branch of art, and the works shown were satis. 
factory. In Group 5, modelling the figure, the 
study of relief very properly alternates with that 
of “ the round.” 

Group 6 contains those special studies which 
carry out the instruction afforded in the other 
groups. Among those studies two are more ¢s. 
pecially useful: architectural drawing, and dray- 
ing applied to machinery. In the first of these, 
the teaching, as indicated by the examples of- 
fered, appears judicious, and the works were 
satisfactory. Of the other we must be suppose 
to be less able to judge; we can, however, full 
appreciate the value of the study of machine 
drawing in our great manufacturimg towns, an 
it appeared to us that the specimens in this grou 
afforded abundant evidence of diligence and ac 
curacy. 

In this Group 6 are also included the stages of 
elementary and applied design. In these the stu 
dent is directed to the analysis of plants, witha 
view to the selection of ornamental forms derive 
from them; he is taught to consider the geome 
trical bases on which those ornamental detail 
may be best arranged symmetrically ;_and he has 
to bear in mind the modifications which may re 
sult from the uses, conditions, and textures of the 
various materials to which ornamentation may b¢ 
applied. He is at the same time directed to the 
study and comparison of the historic styles, ax 
is led to observe that the best works of past ages 
were founded upon principles similar to thox 
which have been the object of his attention. 

Judging from the specimens offered i thi 
group, as compared numerically with those 1 
some former exhibitions, it would appear th 
less has of late been done in this section thu 
heretofore. This may have arisen from a dea! 
to ground the candidates thoroughly in those ele 
mentary studies which are indispensable as }" 
paratory to essays in invention; but as a 
results constitute the distinctive object for whic 
these schools were originally formed, we thu 
the application referred to should as much 4 
possible be kept in view and promoted. 


C. L. Eastlake. 
Danl. Maelise. 


June 1858. 
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Letter from Mr. W. H. Cubiey to Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M.P. 


Sir, 
HAVING observed that, in the House of Com- 
mons, you moved for a Select Committee to in- 

uire into the working of the Schools of Art, and 
as a person interested in the question, I venture 
to ask your attention to the following remarks. 

I believe, when Government first made a grant 
for Art education, its object was to improve the 
artizans and mechanics of this country in the 
principles of design, so as to enable them to com- 

ete with other countries. 

This object I consider a most laudable one, 
and one that comes fairly within the duties of a 
Government; but, sir, when these schools, fur- 
nished as they are with Government models, and 
the masters with Government pay, are made use 
of by the wealthy as resorts for learning Art as an 
accomplishment, I can but regard it as a depar- 
ture from the right principle, and a violation of 
what was originally intended by Government. 
The taxation of the country ought not to be in- 
creased for the sake of furnishing masters for those 
who can well afford to pay for them. Govern- 
ment might, with just as much reason, supply 
the country with men of any other profession— 
cheap doctors, for instance, the public health being 
of as much importance as the public taste. I am 
a teacher of drawing, and consequently much in- 
terested in this question, and feel that I am sub- 
ject to a great amount of unfair competition, on one 
side by the Government schoolmaster at Lincoln, 
and on the other by the one at Nottingham; I 
say unfair and unjust, because, as a tax payer, I 
am compelled to assist in furnishing means to send 
down these men to enter into competition with 
me. Besides the prestige which the fact of being 
sent by Government gives a man is, according to 
my own experience, sufficient in itself to injure 
local teachers, many of whom are men of superior 
talent to those occupying situations as masters of 
Government schools. 

Some years ago a considerable discussion took 
place at York, at which Mr. Etty took part, and 
he remarked that the teachers of drawing need 
be under no apprehension of receiving injury 
from the Government scheme, as the Government 


0.53, 


masters would be confined simply to imparting 
such instruction as applied to practical purposes. 
Now, if such had really been the case, there could 
have been no cause for complaint on the part of 
the local teachers ; on the contrary, all thoughtful 
men must have approved of the plan, and have 
done all in their power to furtherit. Some years 
ago, when Mr. Labouchere was president of the 
Board of Trade, I wrote to him on this subject, 
and the reply I received from him amounted 
simply to this—that Government could not afford 
its masters so large a salary as their talent entitled 
them to, so they must therefore make up their 
income as best they could. 

To me such an answer seemed anything but 
satisfactory, and such a one as ought not to be 
given, for in effect it argued that Government is 
justified in perpetrating injustice, because it can- 
not afford to be just. If the manufacturers of a 
town require the services of a master for a School 
of Design, and if the Government cannot afford 
to pay such a salary as such master is entitled to, 
the manufacturers themselves ought to make up 
the difference, and not let it be fetched, as it now 
most certainly is, from the pockets of the unpro- 


tected drawing-master; for it is plain if part of 


the pay of Government masters be derived from 
the charge of pupils, which would otherwise be 
received by local masters, the latter in reality 
furnish the amount of the deficiency. I do not, 
of course, know whether, in asking for the 
appointment of this Committee, your object is to 
have such questions as those above referred to 
brought under consideration, but if so, I should 
be very glad to have an opportunity of submitting 
my views to the examination of the members of 
that Committee. Indeed, I respectfully submit 
that it is only right that such opportunity should 
be afforded to those who, like myself, have had to 
experience to their cost the ill effects of the 
working of the present system. 


J am, &e. 
W. H. Cubley. 
Newark-on-Trent, 
4 April 1864. 
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Appendix, No. 19. 


LETTER from Mr. Alexander Macdonald to the Chairman, dated 26 May 1864. 


Training School, South Kensington, 
Sir, 26 May 1864. 

I RESPECTFULLY beg to call your attention to 
that part of Mr. Bowler’s evidence which refers to 
the teaching done by the training masters. 

It is there stated that the department derives 
no profit from this service, and that it is solely 
with a view to afford the students practice in teach- 
ing that this duty is required of them. Although 
to a certain extent this practice may be beneficial, 
I think it can he shown that it is mainly to carry 
out the department’s scheme of affording art in- 
struction to artisans and children in parociial 
schools, that the students are so employed, and 
that the department are enabled, through the train- 
ing masters, to avoid the necessary demands upon 
their funds consequent upon this instruction, and 
this ought to be taken into account when mention 
is made of the amount expended on the education 
of an art master. 

If the duties of teaching required of the stu- 
dents were iritended as practice alone, then surely 
the amount exacted from each is much greater 
than the importance of this part of training in 
relation to their other studies demands; especially 
seeing that many of the students have been pupil 
teachers in provincial schools, and as such have 
had sufficient practice in parochial teaching to 
render it almost unnecessary in their case. 

You will see from the table of statistics respect- 
ing students in training, given in to the Committee 
by Mr. Sparkes, that the average number of schools 
at present taught by each student engaged in that 
way, is between five and six; some are employed 
two days and even more. One man has to give 
nine lessons weekly, and although Mr. Redgrave 
has stated that some men would be weli employed 
on a low class of teaching, he seems to have tor- 

otten that this particular student contributes 46 /. 
Ci. e. 51. from each school), which sum is paid into 
the Treasury to the credit of the department. 

In the case of the few students who attend the 
training class, and work for certificates without 
receiving an allowance, this work of teaching is 
not considered essential, although they are held 
eligible for appointment. 

One gentleman was recently assured by the head 
master of his eligibility in this respect, although 
he had done no teaching whilst in training, and 
he has been recently employed by the depart- 
ment in the capacity of inspector. His name I 
can give, if necessary. 

With regard to the value of this work of paro- 
chial teaching which Mr. Cole has declared to be 
of little worth and of no account, as a set-off against 
the amount expended on a training master, the 
following facts may be cited:—Referring to the 
table above mentioned, you will find that every 
student has had, in the course of his training, to 
teach at least four parochial schools. This work 
if not done by a training master, would be the 
work of at least one pupil teacher, in connexion with 
some local or district school. This pupil teacher 
would be paid 20/. by the department, and a sum 
of 51, would have been paid on his account asa 
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prize student. The payments on the results of 
four schools under the old arrangement of 35, an, 
2s. would amount to about 102, (f find that 1, 
taking the payments on the parochial schools : 
connexion with the Lambeth District School o¥ 
Art for the last three years, the average payments 
toeach school is2/. 10s. perannum. If I took 
the results for the last year only, the averaga 
would be double.) This makes a sum of 35) 
that the department would have had to pay to haye 
this instruction carried out by others than trainin 
masters, and if to that we add the 20 . received by 
the department from these schools, we have 55 | 
to place against the annual cost of the student 
which at 15s. a week (the usual allowance of 
students while teaching parochial schools) amounts 
to 39 /., leaving a considerable sum to cover the 
cost of their instruction in the central schoo), 
Even allowing a weekly sum of 205. to be received 
by the student, a much higher average than is ac. 
tually shown by the table, still the entire cost of 
the student is very nearly covered. 

When relieved from this duty the master iy 
training has to take charge of a district school, 
which requires a much higher class of teaching; 
in fact, teaching of exactly the same nature as that 
given by other certificated masters in local schools, 
and on account of which the department would 
have had to pay the certificate money and pay- 
ments on results, according to the arrangements. 
existing previous to the introduction of the new 
minutes, besides which the department receives 
one-fourth of the fees from these district schools. 

The students engaged as pupil teachers in the 
central school have to hold their time at the dis- 
posal of the students in their respective classes, and, 
although it would not be easy to say exactly what 
proportion of their time is occupied by this duty, 
yet as they contribute to the instruction of students 
paying fees, a certain proportion of these fees 
ought fairly to be placed to their credit. 

One student, who has the sole charge of the 
artisan class at South Kensington, states that the 
amount received in fees from that class for the last 
half year was 23/1, while his own allowance 
amounted to 25/. during the same time. The 
department in his case, besides receiving the above 
sum, saved his certificate money and the payments 
on the results of teaching a class for which the 
Government aid is specially intended. 

The statements therefore made before the Cou 
mittee that each training master has cost the de- 
partment from 200/. to 5007. must be taken with 
very considerable qualification. 

The question as to whether the department. has 
led us to expect that situations would be provide 
for us, is, I think, capable of solution. 

Most of us formed our ideas of the advantag® 
to be derived from placing ourselves at the servi 
of the department from the representations m@ 
to us by the masters of provincial Schools of Att, 
and until recently we have had no reason to ¢0? 
the correctness of these representations ; ‘aie 
the contrary have, by the proceedings of 
dartment, been confirmed in our belief aa 
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ould interest themselves to provide masterships 
¥ us as we became sufficiently qualified. The 
os that masters have continnally been appointed 
4) schools by the department, at least that they 
ave been recommended to local committees with- 
jut any choice being left to them, and not “ left 
io find employment for themselves,” as was stated 

Mr. Cole, shows that we might reasonably an- 
ycipate similar treatment, and we did not consider 
hat it was of the slightest consequence whether 
he department or the local committee went 
rough the form of placing the master in his 
jituation In that part of the directories of the 
jepactment which relates to students in training, 
tis stated that we must engage to accept the 
tuations to which we are recommended ; so that 
ne might justly imagine if we enter into an en- 
sagement to teach when required, and to hold our 
fime and services constantly at the department’s 
jisposal, that we might reasonably expect to be 
provided with masterships. 

That this view was held by the authorities 
themselves, whatever they may now wish to affirm 
especting the matter, is shown by referring to 
Question 4425 of the evidence before the Com- 
mittee, and the answer thereto, in which Mr. Red- 
grave States, “it was found after a time that we 
could not find the same employment for females 
trained that we could for males; there were no 
Schools of Art of which females could take the 
charge ;” and also to Question 52, where Mr. Cole 
afirms that “a student is allowed to remain in 
the school as long as he liked; but if we offered 
him a schvol, he was bound to take it, and go at 
oce to it.” Although this scarcely agrees with 
what Mr. Cole states farther on in answer to 
Question 102, viz., that ‘‘the department has no 
power to say that a master must go, and the local 
committee has no power to say that he shall go,” 
it shows exactly the notion impressed upon the 
student in joining the training class, to do which 
many of us have given up remunerative occupa- 
tions, and spent that portion of our lives which is 
of the greatest value to us for establishing our- 
selves in some profession, in preparing ourselves 
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for situations which there seems new little pros- 
pect of obtaining, unless some alteration takes 
place in the department's mode of procedure. It 
1s useless to say that we are taught a profession, 
and thereby enabled to make our way on our own 
account, without any assistance from the depart- 
ment. The amount of practice we have had in 
any one of the subjects included in the course of 
instruction is quite insufficient to enable us to 
compete on anything like equal terms with those 
who have devoted themselves to one speciality. 
For instance, the practice we have had in painting 
the figure is far from sufficient to enable us to 
earn a livelihood as artists, while architects and 
mechanical draughtsmen would prefer to employ 
those who had been accustomed to their special 
work, rather than one who has only a general 
knowledge of many subjects. The instances 
offered by Mr. Bowler of gentlemen not at pre- 
sent in connexion with the department who have 
done well in consequence of the education received 
in the training school are, I fear, deceptive. In 
the majority of these cases the success has been 
owing to the fact that these gentlemen have had 
considerable practice in art previous to their con- 
nexion with the department, as I have been as- 
sured personally by the gentlemen in question. 

I therefore beg, on the part of the students in 
training, that your Honourable Committee will in 
your report notice the facts of our case, and define 
our exact position in relation to the department. 

We respectfully submit that a body of young 
men trusting to the department, and placing faith 
in its promises, have devoted themselves to its 
service, believing that by placing their time and 
abilities at the department’s disposal for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the scheme for the promotion 
of art education, they were securing an honourabie 
means of subsistence, and that they are entitled te 
some consideration in consequence of having 
done so. 

I have, &e. 
(signed) ~« Alex. Macdonald. 


To Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., m.p. 
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LETTER from Mr. Beresford Hope, addressed to the Chairman. 


London 27 May 1864. 
Dear Sir Stafford, 

{ accepr with many thanks your kind proposal 
that I should embody in a letter my views on the 
condition of art schools, which I have been unable 
0 state in evidence before the Committee of the 
re of Commons, over which you have pre- 
Sided, 

The inquiry seems to have comprehended two 
(uestions—the claims of the actual certificated 
asters and the general condition of art schools 
‘nd of their masters. On the first head, I have 
only to express my hope that your Committee may 
able to recommend a generous treatment of 
Men who, although they may not have any legal 
“aim, are undoubtedly a very meritorious class, 
ae which seems to have been rather hardly 

ed, 


On the other hand, I must in the first place 


NOE that an exclusive system of payment on 


results is peculiarly unsuitable in the case of the 
systematic encouragement by the State of art edu- 
cation. For payments on results ever to be suc- 
cessful in education, it is necessary that the supply 
of pupils should keep pace with that of masters, 
I do not commit myself to the system even in this 
case, but { willingly admit that much may be said 
in its favour when the supply of scholars is toler- 
ably certain, and the only doubtful quantity in the 
calculation is the quality of the teaching. Such 
by the nature of things must be the condition of 
primary education in all civilised communities. . All 
classes recognise to a certain degree the immediate 
and material advantage of primary teaching; and 
so all schools may, short of some great fault in 
their constitution, rely on a constant supply of 
pupils, regulated as much by the population and 
other circumstances of the place as by the teacher’s 
capacity. But a similar recognition of the advan- 
tages of art teaching does not exist, and cannot 
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Au 
enlightened few do know that art education is 


valuable, not merely as an engine of moral train- . 


ing, but as a means of enhancing the commercial 
value of productions which will in the long run sell 
better, the better they are designed. It is the veice 
of this enlightened few, and not a strong popular 
cry, which has induced the State to encourage art 
education. It, therefore, stands to reason that the 
intrinsic merit of the instructor as judged of by 
that few, and not merely his popularity with the 
still uninstructed many, ought to be taken into con- 
sideration when the State reckons with him for his 
services. I am far from saying that results should 
be excluded when the question of his remuneration 
comes on, but I contend against their being made 
the foundation of the bargain, rat 
The cheap general drawing school is,a useful 
and humanising institution,;, but the advantages of 
the cheap general, drawing, school are mainly 
limited by the education of the pupils themselves. 
Yet by the actual regulations, the cheap. drawing 
school runs a risk of being crowded, while the 
classes which are intended to train the artizan who 
is capable of importing artistic feeling into the de- 
signs of our furniture, our metal-work, and all the 
other productions of common life will be in com- 
parison, but scantily attended. What must be the 
result of this? why of course, that the master 
whose payment depends on his results will be all 
attention to the sons and daughters of the working 
class, who throng the drawing school; and wiil 
think but little of educating the artizan into the 
working artist. It is however clear that the idea 
of becoming a working artist is one which the 
artizan, except in rare cases, will be told of rather 
than think out for himself; and so if the State aid 
to art schools is intended to be a reality, the State 
must deal with art teachers as men who have a 
mission to propagate that which is indeed useful 
and true, but which may for the time being not 
be popular, It will have, in many cases, to create 
and not to supply the want. But payment on 
results pre-supposes the existence of that want. 
The restriction of payments on results to the 
prizes won by members of the artizan class appears 


to have been made with hardly a due consideration, 


for the practical working, of such a limitation. It 
may be assumed that one main advantage which 
the State purposes in the establishment of a series 
of subsidised art schools is the creation of a general 
appreciation of artistic forms among the small 
producers and vendors, and the small purchasers 
who generally buy what they find—the mass of the 
people, in short, It must be. intended that the 
carpenters and joiners, the blacksmiths and white- 
smiths, the masons and tomb-cutters of our small 
towns and villages, and of the poorer portions of the 
great cities should have some appreciation of art, 
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and that they should find their advantage in og 
ing a good-looking rather than an ugly apt; ic 
But these persons are tradesmen who would a $ 
being reckoned as artizans; they are emphatic. a 
members of the lower middle class, dependin oY 
their livelihood on their own enterprise an ql 
upon stipends contributed by any employers, | i 
the same time these tradesmen cannot affors 
as a general rule, to pay for designs f,,,’ 
elsewhere. By the nature of things they m 4 
either be their own designers or else work ,. 
rule of thumb in ignorance of ‘the practical appli 
cability of art principles to the things of eottlinds 
life. These are the very men ‘who ought ¢ \. 
secured for our art schools if we mean to diffi, 
art feeling through the population of our towns rH 
our country places who must to so greatia devye, 
be the purchasers of the wares which these trade, 
men produce. | Yet the new Minute directly dnd 
emphatically discourages the art training of thes, 
small tradesmen when it’ limits payments oy yo. 
sults to the medals and medallions won by person; 
of the artizan class. I confidently hope that you: 
Committee will report against the maintenanéé of 
this restriction in its stringency. i919 

A strong and I believe a “just feeling exists 
among the friends of art schools that sufticien, 
care has not been taken to adapt the instruction jp 
the various towns to the circumstances: of thei; 
special manufactures. I took the opportunity of 
representing this to the President and the then 
Vice-president of the Committee of Council: op 
the occasion of the deputation which led to the 
appointment of your Committee. «Mr, Redgrave 
on their behalf stated that it had at one time 
been tried, but had proved a failure. I can only 
observe on this that there must have been some 
wnistake in the time or the way of the trial. The 
advantage of such an adaptation is so self-evident 
that it is surely the bounden duty of those who 
organise a general system of art education tu find 
some way of putting it into practice. Bw 

I refrain from entering into further details ; I do 
not desire to be considered either as an unqualified 
supporter of the old or antagonist of the new 
system. On one thing, however, I must ‘insist, 
that the State is hound either to abstain from giving 
aid to practical art education—an alternative much 
to be deplored—or else that it should distribute its 
grants with a clear perception that in so doing it 
stands in advance of, rather than follows, public 
opinion. — Its duty, therefore, is to provide and to 
help in sustaining the best teaching, and leave 
results to follow. . 


Believe me, &c, 


(signed ) A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., M.P. 
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LETTER from Mr. Bale, with reference to Mr. 


78, Great Titchfield Street, We 
Sir, 21 May 1864, 

| nea to disclaim entirely the honour Mr. 
Bowler would do me in citing me as an illustration 
of the good results which have issued from the 
feaching cf the Department in Parochial Schools, 
He is certainly very far out in making the state- 
ment that I was “ originally taught in cne of the 
Parochial Schools.” 

In the first place, [ was never in a Parochial 
school at all, to be taught drawing or anything else; 
aod, in the second place, the school in which I was 
iqught never had a drawing master from the De- 

artment all the time I was in it, nor has it had 
one to this day. 

The school to which | refer is a Grammar and 
Commercial School of good standing: Arch- 
bishop Tensison’s School, Regent-street, in which 
there were two classes of scholars; one of lads 
who were educated without payment on the 
Foundation of the Archbishop, and another where 
quarterly payments were as high as any other 
espectable Commercial School. I was entered 
asa scholar in this latter department, and was 
never on the Foundation. 

So far from my being taught here by one of the 
Department Masters, I was for a considerable 
time teaching drawing myself; for, on the resig- 
nation of the second master, under whom I had 
studied drawing, I was considered by the princi- 
pal sufficiently qualified to take the oversight of 
the Drawing Class until another master should be 
appointed, and this was before I was connected in 
any way with the Department. 

One other reference to myself in Mr. Bowler’s 
evidence demands notice. He has instaneed the 
het of my receiving 407. per annum on my four 
certificates for teaching a modelling class, the 
wverage attendance on which is 10, the maximum 
\6,as a proof of the necessity for some interfer- 
ence on the part of the Department in the matter 
of the certificate money. 

Now I think I may very fairly ask, why did the 
Department appoint me? they had this return 
before I received my appointment, and therefore 
knew the size of the class I was to teach; the 
tunber of certificates was also no secret, nor was 
‘le amount which I should be entitled to receive 
mthem. Why was it not objected then in the 
itst instance that the class was too small for a 
Special Master 2 
The truth is, until now it has never been con- 
iidered.a small class; on the contrary, Mr. Bur- 
thett and others at South Kensington have ex- 
Messed their satisfaction to me personally, and 
iho to Mr, Sparkes, that we were able to get 
beether so large a class of modellers at Lambeth, 
"ho necessarily are always a small minority in a 
‘hool, for the same reason that sculptors are so 
‘Win num ber compared with painters. But on 
the testimony of Mr. Burchett there has never 
such a class in any other school in the metro- 


Bowler’s Evidence, addressed to the Chairman. 


polis. Even in the best days of the modelling 
class at Kensington, I believe jt was never so 
large as that at Lambeth. At the present moment 
the male class at Kensington numbers from four 
to six. Yet to keep up this it is not too much to 
pay 1177. 3s, 4d., while the Lambeth class, which 
is influencing a larger number, and that too of 
practical werkmen, who as wood and stone 
carvers, chasers, die sinkers, &c,, bring their 
knowledge of modelling into their daily employ- 
ments—a class of students which is not reached 
by the school at Kensington—is too expensive 
at 407, 

By stating, however, that I am in receipt of 
407. for merely teaching a class, the average 
attendance on which is 10, and ‘then exhibiting as 
a fact that these students consequently cost the 
country the large amount of 41 per annum each, 
Mr. Bowler has misinformed the Committee, 
having omitted to mention that T have other 
duties besides teaching this modelling class, some 
of which are absolutely necessary to my being 
paid on my certificates. I beg to supply his 
omissions. 

Ever since my appointment at Lambeth, I have 
taken my share in the instruction of the whole 
body of the students, while, on two evenings in the 
week the school is left entirely under my charge, 
These, it is true, are specially modelling evenings, 
but the school is open to all siudents who choose 
to attend. Many avail themselves of the vppor- 
tunity; and a life class, ore of the most important 
classes in the school, meets on these evenings, 
In accordance with the requirements of the 
Department, I also superintend the instruction in 
five large Parochial Schools. None of these, 
however, except the modelling class, from which I 
receive half the fees, make me any return; and 
I have always regarded the payment on my cer- 
tificates as compensation for this large amount of 
unremunerative work. 

Why Mr. Bowler should have omitted my 
Parochial Schools from his calculation, I cannot 
imagine. Ifhe had reckone1 the average cost of 
my students, according to the method practised 
by the Department in preparing its annual returns 
for the House of Commons, and had_ included 
these schools, he would have found that the 
students under my care cost the Department not 
4/., but a fraction under 1s. each per annuin, or a 
little more than one-fourth the average cost of 
students throughout the country. 

Trusting that this letter may have the consider- 
ation of the Committee, 


I have, &e. 
(signed) Edwin Bale, 
Modelling Master, 
Lambeth Art School. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., 
Chairman of Committee 
on Schools of Art. 
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460 APPENDIX :—SELECT COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS OF ART. 


LETTER from Mr. H. A. Bowler to the Chairman. 


eames 


Sir, 28 May 1864, 

I pza to return to you Mr. Bale’s letter referring to my evidence before the Committee 
on Schools of Art. I enclose also a copy of a letter from Mr. Bale to Mr. Redgrave 
written in 1854, which shows that his status was then that of pupil teacher, in Tenison’s 
School, Westminster; and, on reference to the reports of the Education Department, I fing 
that this school has received Parliamentary rants of the usual kind for pupil teachers 
&c., so that I do not quite appreciate the distinction he suggests between his position and 
that of a pupil teacher in a national or parochial school. I have, however, removed the 
word parochial, and substituted the name of Archbishop Tenison’s School. 


I am, &e. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M-P., (signed) H, A. Bowler, 
&e. &e. 


6, Brook Street, New Koad, 
Sir, | 23 December 1854, 
I pee to offer myself as a candidate for examination on the sth inst.: I have been in 
attendance at Marlborough House (schoolmasters’ class), since October 1853. 
Mr. Bowler has informed me that as I am at present unqualified to obtain a teacher’s 
certificate, not yet being out of my time as a pupil teacher, any marks which I may obtain 
at this examination will go towards increasing my number when I compete for a Queen’s 


scholarship. 


Iam, &e. 
® (signed) Edwin Bale, : 
Pupil Teacher of Archbishop Tenison’s School, 
R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A. Cambridge Street, Westminster. 
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ALPHABETICAL and CLASSIFIED LIST of the Princrpan Heaprnas in the following Inpex, 
with the Paging at which they will be respectively found. 
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ARTISANS ? Circulation of Works of Art - -. - - - 479 
1. Condition as io Artisan Classes in the Loans to Local Schools - - - - - 508 
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Government Grants - \ ra . \ - 499 obtained by the Local Schools - - 496 
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pace | Z'rarwine Scuoozt—continued. Page 
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Training School, 4 - - - - - - 538 8. Prospect in course of time of detpenting 
Travelling Museum - - - - - - 539 with the Central School - 538 
- South Kensington School of Art (Central School) - 531 9. Communications from Mr. Burchett and 


Mr. Macdonald - - Ps - - 539 


Stoke-upon-Trent School of Art - ae ee 
10. Suggestions by the Committee relative to 


ati Masters” - - - - ‘ 6 

ee 5 sf mS “ : 5 pee the Conduct of the School - See 54g 
Manchester School of Art, 2 - - - 510 | Travelling Museum - ‘ 5 ‘ , oe 
Cork, 5 - - - - = . * " h 
TRAINING Scnvor: Dale. © y ‘ > Late : 
1. Generally as to the system and operation Glasgow School of Art - . - me a 
of the School; sundry Papers and Returns Hanley School of Art - - - mS ay 
on the subject = - - - - - 537 Manchester School of Art, 5 - - - = 5u 
2. As to the claim of the Students to receive Paisley School of Art a ‘ , * = 520 
appointments as Masters - - » §ea7 ca pide! of 1s “ae = = 2590 
3. As to the Students teaching in Parochial — sian Sige eh a  Y 
Schools. -- +) =.= = > 538)| Vote (Parliamentary Grant) -  - = + - 540 

4, As to the Facilities of the Students for ; 
using the Museum and Library - - 538 | Warrington School of Art - - - - = 540 
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[N.B.—In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions 


in the Evidence; those following App. to the Pages in the Appendix; and the Numerals 
following Rep. to the Pages in the Report.] 


A. 


ABERDEEN SCHOOL OF ART. List of trades, proféssions, and occupations of 
the students attending the school during the year 1863, App. 308. 310. 312-—— Amount 
of fees paid by the several classes of persons under instruction in drawing, in 1863, ib. 
332 Tabular statement showing the local subscriptions, fees by students, Govern- 
ment aid, donations, and local expenses, in the year 1862, ib. 346. 


Return from the school, in answer to numerous queries submitted by the Commiitee, 
with reference to the detailed operation of the school, App. 370, 371. 


Akroyd, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is very extensively engaged as’ a manu- 
facturer of fabrics at Halifax ; took a prominent part in the establishment of the school 
of art there, 3698-3700 The school has, upon the whole, been successful, 3701 

There are about 500 students, of whom about 100 are of the artisan class, 3702 ——In 

addition to the Government-grant.there are local subscriptions amounting to about 50 J. 

@ year, 3703, 3704 Explanation as to the limited support given by the manufacturers 

to the school, 3705, 3706. 3710. 3716—— Instances of the great usefulness of the school 

to manufacturers; direct and indirect benefit derived by them from schools of art, 

37095-3711. 

Great increase in the employment of English designers in the damask manufacture, 
3707, 3708 Anxiety of the manufacturers to produce designs that will sell, irrespec- 
tively of taste, 3709, 3710——-Great diminution in the importation of French designs, 
3711—— Opinion that, if the grants were withdrawn, the schools would go down, 3711 
Benefit derived by the public in return for the expenditure on the schools, 3713, 
3714 Futility of any attempt to raise a rate for the Halifax School, 3715. 3772-3775. 

Importance of the teaching of mechanical drawing in the schools; want of better 
designs in this class, 3716-3720—-—-Want of more numerous designs generally, and of 
greater originality in them, 3722, 3723—-— Disapproval of the new system of payment by 


results, 3723—— Condemnation of the plan of reducing the grants to the provincial schools 
to the starving point; they should, in fact, receive a larger share of the grant, 3723. 3728— 
3735- 


Sundry particulars relative to the Leeds School of Art, as supplied to witness by 
Mr. Hole, the chairman of the school, and Mr. Walter Smith, the head master, 3724- 
3727-——Statement by the chairman and master of the Leeds School as to the expediency 
of a larger Government grant to the school, 3725-3727 Objections urged by the master 
of the Leeds School to the system of payment upon results, 3727. 


Considerable importance of a central institution as a meaus of distributing designs and 
models to the provincial schools, 3728——Objection to the schools being limited to the 
chief centres of manufactures; although this would be better than having all the schools 
inefficient through lack of funds, 3730-3733 Expediency of Government aiding the 
schools irrespectively of local aid from the manufacturers or others ; grounds for this con- 
clusion examined, 3736-3747———Amount of local support in subscriptions and prizes to 
the schools at Halifax and Leeds, 3748-3754. 


Further statement as to the use respectively of French designs and English designs, as 
in the case of witness’s firm, and of Messrs. Crossley s, at Halifax, 3755-3769- 
Immense improvement of the general taste in this country since the Exhibition of 1851; 


3770, 3771 ‘Impracticabilty of raising rates for schools of art further adverted to, 
3772-3775—— Importance of improved taste on the part of purchasers, as well as on 
0.53: 324 _ the 
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Akroyd, Edward, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


the part of manufacturers, 3776-3778 Suggestion that the Central Department should — . 
pay more attention to the classes for architectural drawing, 3778-3780 Doubt whether 
diagrams have been obtained from South Kensington in order to illustrate the lectures 
of the master of the Halifax School, 3781-3783. d ey 


Andover School of Art. Alphabetical list, showing in detail the various ranks in life of the _ 
attendants at the school, in 1863, App. 308. 310. 312——Statistics of the fees’ received 
during the past year, ib. 332 Statement containing sundry particulars of the receipt 
and expenses of the school, in 1862, ib. 346 Detailed information relative to the 
accommodation, atiendance, the general provisions for instruction, number of prizes. 
taken, &c., &c., 2b. 371, 372. é . 


Annual Report by Masters. Direct payment of 107. now given to each master for his. 
annual repoit, Redgrave 210, 211. iy 


Inadequacy of the payment of 107. a year for the work in making up the report, Brenan 
3088-3090. ; 

Directions by the Central Department on the subject of annual reports by the local 
schools, App. 291. 


Applied Designs. Cause of the recommendation, in 1857, for the withdrawal of money 
rewards to schools of art for applied designs, Sir C. Eastlake 3531-3533: 


Architecture und Building Construction, _ Great want, as in the case of the Lambeth School,. 
of a medal in the building section, and of some inducement in regard to. drawings or 
designs of houses, Sparkes 1139———Very old and bad copies in building construction in 
the Lambeth School, id. 1228-1233. 1261-1265. 1359, 1360 It can hardly be 
expected that architecture should be taught to artisans as a fine art, 7b. 1444 oe 
would be well if there were an examination in building construction, and another medal 
for copying buildings, ib. 1445. : 

Statement as to medals having generally been taken in the Chester School for archi- 
tectural design, Davidson 1728-1734 Approval of the are!sitectura] examples supplied 
from South Kensington; reference hereon to a certain elevation or example as. intended 
solely for practical construction, 7b. 1853-1856. 1956-1965. 1989-1996. 

Great want of a better and more extensive set of architectural examples, Brenan 3198- 
3209 Number and character of the architectural examples adverted. to; expediency 
of variety in this respect, Sir C. Eastlake 3684-3694——Suggestion that the depart- .__ 
ment should pay more attention to the classes for architectural drawing, Akroyd 3778- 
3780. 

Very good works which may be obtained from the Central Department upon: archi- 
tecture or building construction, Bowler 4100-4113. 


Art. Evidence as to the beneficial operation of the schools in matters of art and design, 
Cole and Redgrave, 280-282. 583-586——More general diffusion of art by means of the 
schools, Sparkes 1332-1338 ——Large production of English works upon art and art. 
manufactures since the period when the schools of art were first suggested, 2b. 1427- 
1429. 1436——Art is cheaper in England than it was, but it is still not so cheap as on the. 
Continent, Bacon 2147, 2148——With regard to the progress of English manufactures . 
in art and taste, the schools of art have not had much to do with it, Potter 2315-2317 _ 
——Approval of the central and branch establishments as having been very instrumental 
in promoting art, Sir C. Eastlake 3507-3510. 3515. 3637-3639——Considerable advance: 
made in recent years in the production of a higher class of art in this country, 7b. 3670- 
3074. 


ARTISANS: 

. Condition as to Artisan Classes in the Schools aided by Government. 

. Question as to the Expediency of the Restriction upon Artisans’ Weekly: 
Payments. 

. Definition of Artisans with reference to the System of Payments by 
Results. ; yt 

4, Considerations as to the Results obtained from Artisans, und as, to the 
Expediency of Government Aid being founded on such Results, , 

. Proposition by the Committee for a System of Capitation Grants in con- 
nection with the Number of Artisans. 


we 


wo 


or 


1. Condition as to Artisan Classes in the Schools aided by Government : 


Regulations in 1852, whereby one condition of Government aid was, that there should: i. 
be an artisan class in each school, open three nights a week, for which the payment was > 
to be 6d. per week, Cole 28. s040) 


Reference by the Committee to the provision required by Government to be made’ f 
for the admission of the artisan class, in return for the advantages held out to the schools, 


Rep. v— [ ; 
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ARTISANS—continued, 


oj ole, Condition asto Artisan Classes in the Schools aided by Government—continued. 


Rep..v--—It'should ‘still be one condition of and from Government that evening classes 


artisans be open at least three times a week at fees within the reach of artisans, 
ib. xviii. 
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2. Question as to the Expediency of the Restriction upon Artisans’ Weekly 
Payments : 


Objection to the limit upon the weekly pay by artisans, the schools being now restricted 
to a fee of 6d. a week, Gregory 680-682, 719-722. 752-754 Pecuniary injury 
to the masters by the limitation in regard to artisans under the system of payment by 
results, Sparkes.1303-1307---— Eyidence as to the inexpediency of limiting the amount 
of the weekly fee paid by the artisan class; belief that, if the restriction upon the amount 
of the fee were removed, direct aid from Government might. be dispensed with, Cole 4325+ 


4330. 4381. 4494-4501.' 


3, Definition. of Artisans with reference to the System of Payment by, Results: 
Limitation by which payment is now made only upon those medals gained by artisans 
question hereon as to the means of defining the term “ artisan,” Redgrave and Cole 197- 
202.' 214-223 About half the students, taking the average of all the schools, would 
range under the artisan class, Redgrave 199 Designers are included under the artisan 
class, 7b. Means by which the artisan class may be better defined in carrying out the 
new minutes of the Central Department, Cole 541, 542. : 


Definition of an artisan by Mr. Bowler, as a person in receipt of daily wages, Sparhes 
1023—-— Difficulty in defining the term “ artisan,” ib. 1394. 1425--—-Way in which wit- 
ness carries out the definition of the “artisan” class, Davidson 1875, 1876, . 

Limited attendance of actual artisans at the schools of art in Manchester and other 
places after twenty years’ experience of the schools, Potter 2244——-Slight value attached 
to the schools by artisans, judging by their attendance, ib. 2266-2268. 


4. Considerations as to the Results obtained from Artisans, and as to the Ex- 
pediency of Government Aid being founded on such Results : 


Varying periods of instruction of artisans before they are competent to take medals, 
Sparkes 1026-1032 Anxiety of artisans to devote themselves to those particular 
branches likely to be most useful to them; difficulty hereon on account of the course of 
instruction laid down by the department, ib. 1033-1038 Facility under the new 
minutes with respect to artisans sending in their competitions at the most convenient time 
of the year, 2b, 1095, 1096—-- Statement of the average number of medals, &c. taken by 
twenty-five schools m 1861, 1862, and 1863, and of the average amount of fees to masters for 
teaching the artisan classes in the same schools, ib. 1341 Conclusion that payment 
should not be limited to the artisan class, ib. 1394. 1425. 


Of twelve medals obtained by witness’s students (Chester) in 1863, all but one were gained 
by artisans, Davidson 1873, 1874 Less influence of witness, as master oyer the 
artisan class, if they knew that his income was dependent upon their exertions, Brenan 
3097-3100——- Doubt as to the propriety of limiting paymenis by results to the artisan 
class, Sir C. Eastlake 3613-3617. 3666 Under the new system of payment, schools 
with few artisans will lose, and schools with many artisans will gain, Bowler 4205. 4207 
Any direct payment by the State should be upon the examination of the works of 
each artisan student, Cole 4321. 4330. 4381, 


Statements by the masters of the several schools relative to the operation of the system 
in regard to the instruction of artisans, App. 262-264. 


Force attached by the Committee to the argument of the masters that the payments are 
based upon that portion of the work which is unremunerative, Rep. xiv. 


5. Proposition by the Committee for a System of Capitation Grants in connection 
with the Number of Artisans: 
Suggestion that, in lieu of the system of payment by results, recourse be had toa system 
of capitation payments, regulated by the number of artisans receiving instruction in the 
schools, Fep. xvii, xviii: 


See also Evening Classes, §c. Frees, Masters. Medals, Payment by 
Results. Prize Studentships. 


Attendance at Schools (Competition for Medals). Objects of the condition that a person 
must attend for five months in the year, in order to be qualified for the medal competition, 
Redgrave and Cole 276, 277 Grounds for the complaint made in regard to the students 
being required to-atiend in a:school for five months before competing for a medal, Sparkes 
1089-1094 Beneficial operation of the condition that a student must be five monthis 
in a, school before he, can, compete fur a medal, Davidson 1788——~The pupils are in the 
first-instance very apt to,leave school, unless it can be shown that they are, being: taught 
something connected with their occupations, Wilson 2727. 

Award of Médals. See Medals. 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


: B. 


Bacon, Joseph Patrick. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been master of the Newcastle- 
under-Lyme School of Art since 1856; 1648-1651 Was also assistant master of the 
Stoke School until about two years ago, when he left on account of the pecuniary diffi- 
culties of the school, 1650-1653 Statement of the circumstances which led Messrs. 
Minton & Co. to reduce their exceedingly liberal contribution (above 200..a year) to 
the Stoke School; consequent resiguation of witness and another master, 1653-1659 
Way in which the Newcastle School was benefited by Messrs. Minton’s subscription to 
the Stoke School, 1660. 


Information relative to the financial condition and the operation of the Hanley School ; 
prejudicial effect of the new minutes, 1661-1676 Impracticability throughout the 
Potteries of getting up private or paying classes, so that the schools are almost exclu- 
sively confined to artisans, 1664-1667 Very efficient teaching in the schools in the 
Potteries, 1668, 1669 Statement of the receipts of the Stoke School; large aid from 


a the department, it being one of the old schools, 1677, 1678. 1683. 1688. 
51 
es Closing of the Burslem School adverted to ; in this case there was a successful attempt 
hid to obtain a local rate, 1679, 1680 Failure of an attempt to raise a rate «t Hanley, 
th 1680 Endeavour being made to raise a rate for the Newcastle School, 1681——Items 
mn! i of receipt of the Newcastle School, 1682 Improved position of young men in the 
a Potteries on account of the instruction received in the schools, 1684——Favourable 


feeling towards the schools entertained by the manufacturers, 1685-1688. 


Calculation as to the fallacy of a statement that the Parliamentary aid for instruction 
in the schools has been reduced to 8s. 8d. per head upon the number of students through- 
out the kingdom, 1689, 16990 Unfairness in spreading the cost of the museum and the 
central establishment charges over children in public or national! schools who have never 
seen or heard of the museum, 1690 Conclusion that the Central Museum gets the 
lion’s share of the Government grant, while the provincial schools are starved, 160, 
1691—— Expediency of separating the grant, and of allotting so much to the provinces 


and so much to the Central Museum, 1692. 

Very little gained by the provinces from the Central Museum, 1693 Mention of 
several instances in which the loan of the travelling museum has entailed a loss upon 
the schools, 1693, 1604 Severe conditions and liabilities entailed in connection with 
the borrowing of the travelling museum, 1694 With regard to the profit at Hanley, 
from the loan of the museum in 1856, the same expenses were not then entailed as at 
present, and the success was partly to other attractions in addition to those of the museum, 
1695-1698 At Dublis also there was an attractive collection of other things when 


the travelling collection was being exhibited there, 1698. 
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Second Examination.]—Statement furnished to witness by the master of the York 
School as to the discouraging effect of the regulations in regard to art teaching in the 
poor school, 1998——Complaints received by witness from various schools in regard to 
the conditions and expense of borrowing the travelling museum, 1998-2003— —Hard- 
ship upon Durham and other places 1m not having any benefit from the travelling 
museum, towards the maintenance of which they pay their share of taxation, 1998- 
2002 Great service to the local schools if the department would send them, perma- 
nently, some really useful works of art, 2004. 


Deception involved in the manner of preparing the estimate for examples and diagrams, 
the provinces not really benefiting by'the expenditure, 2005-2010 Undue stringency 
of the conditions under which the local schools may borrow objects from the Central 
Department, 2011-2027 Recent date of the minute whereby examples may be 
obtained as subjects to be painted feom, 2077, 2018. 2029-2031 Further statement 
that, as regards the exhibition of the travellimg museum at Hanley, the profit made was 
not due to the museum alone, 2028. 

Question considered, whether the losses made upon the travelling museum can be con- 
sidered as the fault of the department, 2032-2037 Question also whether, the 
department is to blame in regard to the non-admission of the art-masters to teach in 
poor schools, 2038-2047——Demand _ existing for three or four separate schools of art 
in the Potteries district: obstacle to the students being all taught in one central district, 
2048~2063——Efforts being made to raise more subscriptions, as well as a rate, for the 
Newcastle School, 2064, 2065. 

Statement that although witness would probably be a loser rather than a gainer under 


the new minutes, he equally objects to the new system, as unfair in principle, and as @ 
breach of faith, 2066-2083. 2156 Explanation as to the certificates taken by witness, 


and question as to the cost incurred. by the State in his training, 2095-2102, 2172, 2173 
——There are about sixty students in the Newcastle School, the bulk of them being con- 


nected with the Potteries, 2103, 2104 Government gives about 60/. a year 1 ni 
school, 
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Bacon, Joseph Patrick. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


school, 2105, 2106 —— Time devoted by witness to teaching 
2109. 


in the school, 2107-~ 
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Further statement as to the Potteries’ schoo 
the local manufacturers generally, and as to M 
T 


subscriptions to the Stoke School, 2111-2 133 ~eaching of porcelain painting and of 
modelling in the Stoke School, and beneficial effect thereof as regards the subsequent 
employment of the students in the Potteries, 2128-2148, 2152-2155——-Employment of 
Englishmen, as well as of F renchmen, in designing Parian Statuettes, 2141-2148—— Art 


is cheaper in England than it was, but is still not so cheap as on the Continent, 2147, 
2148. 


ls not having been liberally supported by 
essrs. Minton having withdrawn their large 
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Grounds for objecting to the principle of payment upon medals and medallions, 2149- 
2151. 2159-2161. 2190 omment upon a statement by the Department, in 1859, 
that it was a misdirection of witness’s labours to work for 
respects in which payment by results is inferior to payment by salaries, 2157-2164. 2290 
General want of confidence in the Department, from the many cha 
adininistration, 2157 ig 
students are not taught in the way best suited 
2190. 


_ Tostances, of inferior casts Supplied to the Newcastle School F 
witness in the matter, 2170, 2171, 2180~-2184——— Badness of the cas 
all the schools having to use one example, 2170. 2185, 2186 


2174-2179 
‘ ca n examples, so that there 
may be a stricter application of art to the peculiar workmanship of each locality, 2187- 


Except one or two thines that witness has applied 
South Kensington to the Newcastle School which would tend to Improve the manutac- 
ture of the locality, 2191-2195. 2201, 2202 Instances. of some objects having been 
sent by the Department to the Stoke School, 2196-2200 Probable tendency of a rate 
at Newcastle to increase the number of students to some slight extent; there is, how- 
ever, a very fair attendance at present, 2203-2205. 


for, no works have been sent from 


Bale, Edwin (Lambeth School). Statement as to Mr. Bale, the modelling master, having 
first been taught in a parochial school, Bowler 4145—— Fairness of the system of payment 
upon results as applied to the modelling master in the Lambeth School, 7b. 4192. 


Letter from Mr, Bale, modelling master of the Lambeth School, dated 21 May 1864, 
taking exceptions to certain evidence of Mr, Bowler, App. 459 


Communication from Mr. Bowler, dated 28 May 1864, in reply to the foregoing, and 


submitting the grounds upon which he stated that Mr. Bale was originally taught in one 
of the parochial schools, App. 460. 
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Basingstoke School of Art. Particulars for the year 1863 of the occupations of the 


students, App. 308.310. 31 2——Sundry particulars supplied by the school in reply to 
sundry questions, by order of the Select Committee, ib. 372. 
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Bath School of Art. Alphabetical list, showing in detail the various ranks in life of the 
attendants at the school in 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Statistics of the fees received 
during the past year, ib. 332 Amount of receipts from various sources, in 1862, dis- 
tinguishing between the receipt from fees, and from Government, &o. 46) 946. 
Details relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to 
numerous queries on the subject, 1b. 372, 373. 


Belfast. Explanatory statement in connection with the discontinuance of the Beifast School 
of Art, Cole 357-365. 382, 383. 567——-Grounds for concluding that there is no chance 
of revival of the school at Belfast, Brenan 3238-3242. 


Binns, William. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Was employed for ten years as instructor 
of mechanical drawing in the Department of Practical Art, 3784-3786 Was superan- 
nuated in September last, upon abolition of office, 3787-3790 Complains as to the 
terms of superannuation; the terms first arranged have been increased, but are still below 
what witness is entitled to, 3791-3794. 


Statement to the effect that a book by witness upon the teaching of mechanical and 
engineering drawing has been improperly ignored by the department in consequence of 
his having declined to praise in it the Darmstadt models at the bidding of Mr. Cole, 3795—- 
3805. 3811-3829, 3842-3857. 3863-3865—— Adoption of witness’s system, as well as of 
his book, by the department, 3796, 3797. 3846-3856——Unfavourable report upon 
witness’s book by Captain Donnelly, without witness having been allowed to see such 
report or to answer it, 3800, 3811, 3812. 3857. 
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Binns, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

Unsuitable character of the books and examples used in the instruction of artisans in 
mechanical drawing, 3806-3809. 3862 Grounds for the conclusion that the medal- 
lions awarded for mechanical drawings have not always been given for the best. produc- 
tions, 3807. 3809.. 3830-3835 Circumstance of a medallion having been given fora 
drawing which was a copy of a copy, whilst more meritorious drawings have not been 
rewarded ; inference as to the incapacity of the judges, 3807. 3830-3835——Belief as to 
masters in training not being eligible to take medals, 3838-3841 Unduly difficult 
character of some of the papers used in the examination of artisans in mechanical draw- 
ing, 3858-3862. 


Birkenhead School of Art. List of trades, professions, and occupations, of the. students 
altending the school during the year 1863, App. 308. 310. 312-—--Amount of fees paid 
by the several classes of persons under instruction in drawing in 1863,.2b..332 State- 
ment containing sundry particulars of the receipt and expenses of the school in 1862, 
tb. 346. 

Information supplied by the school, in reply to sundry questions, by order of the Select 
Committee, App. 374, 375: 

Birmingham School of Art. Sundry particulars in connection with the Birmingham School 
of Art, Cole and: Redgrave 546-550. 

Particulars for the years 1863 of the occupations of the students, App. 308. 310. 312 
Statistics of the fees received during the past year, 7b. 332 Tabular statement 
showing the local subscriptions, fees by students, Government aid, donations, and local 
expenses, in the year 1862, 2b. 346. 

Details relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown by the answers 


to numerous queries on the subject, App. 375; 376. 


Board of Trade. Direct management by the Board of Trade of the male and female schools 
at Somerset House previously to the change in 1852, Cole 25 Part taken respectively 
by the Board of Trade and by local committees in the management of the provincial 
schools under the old system, 7. Sole appointment and payment of the masiers of 
the schools by the Board of Trade. previously to 1852, 2b. Explanatory statement 
submitted by Mr. Redgrave and witness in 1852, showing the principles laid down by 
them, and sanctioned by the Board of Trade, with respect to the objects of the schools 
and the system of maintenance and management, 7b, 26-28. 


See also Salaries. Superannuation of Masters. 


Bolton. School of Art. Alphabetical list showing in detail the various ranks in life of the 
attendants at the school in 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Amount of fees paid by the 
several classes of persons under instruction in drawing in 1863, 2b. 332 Amount of 
receipts from various sources in 1862, distinguishing between the receipts from fees and 
from Government, &c., 2b. 346. 

Return from the school, in answer to numerous queries submitted by the Committee, 
with reference to the detached operation of the school, App. 376. 


Boston School of Art. List of trades, professions, and occupations of the students attend- 
ine the school during the year 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Statistics of the fees re- 
ceived during the past year, 2b. 332 Statement containing sundry particulars of the 
receipt and expenses of the school in 1862, 7b. 346 Detailed information relative to the 
accommodation, attendance, the general provision for instruction, number of prizes taken, 


&e. &c., 1b. 379, 377: 

1oice of books given to schools as prizes for national me- 
dallions, Sparkes 1295-1297 Objection to the system of prizes by which the same 
book is awarded every year to’a number of students, Brenan 3126-3128 The list 
f-om which the prize books are selected should be more extensive and more varied, 7b. 
3129-3131 Disapproval of the arrangement whereby only one book or prize is given 
- four medals as well as for one medal, 2. 3132-3138. 

ents receivine medals to exchange them for equivalent prizes or books; 


Option of stud : 
according to a certain list, so that the same prizes need not be held by different members 


of the same family, Bowler 4134-4140. 
Bowler, Henry Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Since February 1855 bas been 
one of the Inspectors for Art in the Science and Art Department, 4071, 4072 Takes 


charge of the examinations held in the various local schools, and assists in the examina- 
tions for the central training school, 4073 


There are two inspectors and two occasional 
inspectors for art, 4074. 


Statement of the several examinations, and the mode of conducting them undet the 
present system of the department, 4075 Explanation as to the unequal difficulty of 
the papers in freehand, in the second grade examination, 4076, 4977 Information 12 
connection with the decision of the inspector who awarded the med 


Book Prizes. Uuduly limited cl 
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Bowler, Henry Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


School of Art in March 1863; approval of his award, 4078-4083—— Instances of com- 
plaints in matters of rule as to the conditions entitling to medals, &c., 4084. 


Advantage of the new regulations whereby the medals are awarded by a Committee of 
Inspectors, 4085, 4086———Ample inducement under the new Minutes to the encourage- 
ment of figure drawing, 4087, 4088 —- Explanation of the abolition of prize studentships, 
and of the amount which may be chaimed on the same qualification under the new 
Minutes, 4089-4095-—— Object of the national scholarships, and conditions of appoint- 
ment, 4090-4100 It may be desirable to relax these conditions, only three national 
scholars having been appointed, whereas fifteen is the limit of number, 4100-4107. 


Several good examples obtainable by the local schools in mechanical drawing, 4108, 
4109——Very good works which may also be obtained upon architecture, or building 
construction, 4110-4113 Very limited, purchase of examples by the schools, except 
by means of the grants of 10s. and 10/1, upon each local and national medal respectively, 


4114, 4115-— Adoption by the department of several books of elementary examples 
prepared by masters, 4116. 


Explanation as to the examples being fixed in some stages, and optional in others, 
4117, 4118 Decided objection to any relaxation in respect of the examples prescribed 
by the department, 4119 Slight ground for objection on” the ‘score of monotony in 
the examples, 4119, 4120—— Undue expenditure of time on drawings when the compe- 
tition example is placed before students’ too soon, ‘as at the Lambeth School, 4119-4121 

Importance ofa large expenditure of time on many, of the drawings, 4121, 
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Instances of students trained in Schools of Art, having obtained profitable employment 
as private teachers, &c., 4122 Appointment obtained by the master of the Lambeth 
School, owing to the qualifications derived ‘from the cential school, 4122-4126 
Opinion that the teaching in the schools does not at all incapacitate from the career of an 
artist; cases in illustration, 4127. 4246, 4247 Nature of the facilities afforded to 
masters for visiting South Kensington; limited use made of them, 4128-4131. 4223, 
4224 Visit of masters to London in 1861. and 1862, whilst this year five have been 
sent to Paris, 4128, 4129. 


Groundlessness of the objection as to the impracticability. of obtaining payments upon 
results with reference to the limitation of thirty medals,. 4132, 4133-—— Facility of 
masters culuvating instruction in stages — suitable for their schools, and of obtaining 
medals in those stages, ib. Option of students receiving medals to exchange them for 
equivalent prizes, according to a certain list, so that the same prizes need not be held by 
different members of the same family, 4134-4140. 
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Belief that there is increased encouragement under the new Minutes in regard to the 
teaching of drawing in parochial, schools, 4141, 4142. 4147-4149 Considerable im- 
portance attached to instruction in drawing in the poor schools, 4143-4146 Reasons 
for not making payments upon the success of children in parochial schools in the second 
or higher grade, 4150, 4151. 

Superannuation of the old masters adverted to as not having necessitated their retire- 
ment; cause of such superannuation, 4152-4155 Grounds for the conclusion that 
the present system of instruction is better calculated than the system under the old schools 
of design to produce good designers; illustrations of the ‘excellence attained under the 
present system, 4156-4175——Difiiculty in regard to students from the Schools of Art 
receiving more liberal remuneration from manufacturers» for ability,in.designing, 4173- 
4175- 

Statement showing that the department is a loser rather than a gainer by the system 
of masters, who are in the training class,! teaching’ in parochial schools, 4176-4178. 
4212, 4213 Facilities given to students in training to use the museum and library ; 
these are ample, 4179=4183———Opportunities of the students in the schools in London 
for using the museum and library, 4184 Large use made of the museum by students 
of the Lambeth School; facility given them, 4184-4186 Circumstance of only two 
drawings having been submitted this year by the Lambeth School in the stage for ma- 
chine drawing, neither of which received a medal, 4187-4190: Sufficiency of the limit 
of three medals in the stage for machine drawing, 4191. 


Fairness of the system of payment upon results as applied to the modelling master in 
the Lambeth School, 4192 Very large attendance at several provincial schools where 
the department course is followed with strict regularity, 4193——-Wiih regard to further 
improvement in the course generally, witness has recently suggested that additional 
encouragement be given for time sketching of the figure, 4194, 4195. 4214-4217. 

Explanation as to the payment upon certificates being continued over the first half-year 
of the new system of payment upon results, 4196—— Way in which there might be some 
modification introduced in the event of payment by results pressing too heavily upon the 
master in any section of the instruction, 4196-4200 Slight weight attached. to the 
objection that under the new system the master is placed in a dependent relation towards 
his pupils, 4201, 
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Bowler, Henry Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Estimate that upon the whole there will bean average loss of 5/. a year to each school 
under the new system, some schools benefiting, and other schools losing, 4201-4207 
Schools with few artisans will lose, and schools with many artisans will gain, 4205. 4207 
Check upon masters touching up the students’ works submitted for medals, 4208 —— 
In the case of new schools an advance is now made to the master, and may still be made 


upon the prospect of his payment by results, 4209-4211; 


Very few medals obtained for time-sketching’ of the figure, 421'7——-Two time-draw- 
ings obtained medals in the Lambeth School at the last examination: the students had 
previously studied elsewhere, one at the Royal Academy and the other at the Central 
School, 4217, 4218 Production of some time-drawings produced by students, thirty 
minutes having been allowed : tlfe advanced students are put to this trial, 4220-——Pro- 
bability of many of the best designers having been educated in the old schools of 
design, 4221,.., ’ 


It depends upon the locality, and the class of students, how the success of any school 
is to be measured, 4222 Reference to the omission, in 1863, of the invitation to the 
masters to come to South Kensington, 4223, 4224 ——-With regard to complaints by 
local committees about the stringency of the course of instruction, &c., witness does not 
see any reason in these complaints, 4225-4227 Instances of schools receiving large 
aid from the, Government. grant, 4228-4230-——Closing of the Sunderland School, 
adverted to, 4231-4235. 

Probability of clever designers, employed from Schools of Art, having been educated 
in design previously to their attending the schools, 4230-4244 Doubt as to young 
men being content with a payment of 3 7. or 41. a week in the provinces, after they had 
been studying for a couple of years at South Kensington, 4345 Doubt as to Mr. 
Dyce (who taught under the Department) having expressed. his disapproval of the pre- 
sent system of teaching, 4248-4251——Nature of the publicity. given, to the results, of 
the masters’ visit to Paris this year, 4252, 4253 Reference to a certain analysis of 
the distribution of medals; out of 41% medals, recently awarded, 210 were given to per- 
sons in the artisan class, 4254. 
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Branch Schools. Explanation of the course pursued in the case of schéols in large towns 
throwing out branch schools; practice as regards medals in’ these cases, Coles: and Red- 
grave 111-116-———Want of facilities, under, the present: system, for founding schools in 
connection with the Lambeth School, Gregory 639; 660 Want of facilities under both 
the old and new systems in regard to branch schools; amendment sugyested, 2b..729=731. 


749-751. 
Breach of Fuith. See Certificates. Payment by Results. 


Brenan, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been master of the Cork School of 
Art for nearly four years, 3028, 3029 The school was established in 1850; 3030 —— 
It is supported chiefly by a rate levied under Mr. Ewart’s Act, 3031-3037 A portion 
of this rate is given to the Christian Brothers’ School, 3035, 3036. 3376; 3377 Sta- 
tistics as to the classes of students in the Art School, and the attendance in each class 
in 1861, 1862, and 1863; 3038-3047. 3267-3276 Number of medals, national 
medallions, prize studentships, &c. obtained by the school in each, of the last three 
years, 3048-3058 Witness holds four certificates, and the certificate money and 
prize studentships have formed a large portion of his income, 3059-3065. 


Calculation that in four years witness would have lost 149/. 17s. if the new Minutes 
had. been in operation, 3066-3071 Grounds for the statement that the certificate 
money was unfairly abolished, and was in the nature of a guarantee or covenant with the 
teachers, 3072-3087 Inadequacy of the payment of 10d, a year for the work in 
making the report, 3088-3090 Impractieability of witness deriving much accession 
of income from results obtained by the artisan class,:such elass being very limited, 3091- 
3100. 3267-3285——-Very injurious effect upon the Cork School of ‘the abolition of 
prize studentships, 3101-3110. 

Statement as to the Cork School of Art being the only one in Ireland having a national 
school connected with it, 3111-3117——-Obstacles encountered by witness in endeavour- 
ing to obtain the attendance of children from the national schools; prohibition on such 
attendance, 3118-3121. 3286-3289 Witness receives about 6/. or 71. a year for teach- 
ing children from one of these schools, 3122-3125. 
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Objection to the system of prizes by which the same book is awarded every year to a 
number of students, 3126-3128 The list from which the prize books are selected 
should be more extensive and more varied, 3129-3131 Disapproval uf the arrange- 
ment whereby only one book or prize is, given for four medals as well as for one medal, 
3132-3138—— Injurious effect of the monotony in the examples from year to year, 
3139 Badness of the examples as a rule: instances of this, 3140-3144 There 


should be a greater variety of examples of an improved kind, 3145. 3158-3160. 
Magnificent collection of casts belonging to Cork; the students, however, are not 


Difficulty 


im 


allowed to draw from them in competing for prizes, 3146-3157. 3248-3252 
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Brenan, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


in obtaining loans of good drawings or paintings from the Department 3161-3180-—— 
Very inferior character of some electrotypes received from South Rensingie: 3; views of 
the School Committee to this effect, 3180-3187. 3391-3398 ~——-Uselessness. of some 
things recently received from. the Department as a present, 3188-3197 Useless pre- 
‘sent also made by the Department to the Dundee School, 3192. 


Great want of a beiter and more ‘extensive set of architectural examples, 3198-3209 
Loss calculated if the travelling museum were sent to Cork, 3210-321 2. 3224-3228 
Unfairness ia attributing tu the travelling museum the profit made when it was at 
Waterford, Dublin, and Clonmel, other more attractive objects having been exhibited at 
the same time, 3212-3208, 3339-3342——Very little demand in Cork for design, 3229. 


Feeling of the committee of the Cork School, that the “school must be closed if the 
new Minutes are put in force, and that Government should give us much as is obtained 
from the local rate, that is 1721. a year, 3230-3237 Grounds for concluding that 
there is no chance of a revival of the school at Belfast, 3238-3242 Ireland should 
have more than five schools of art, 3243, 3244-—— Argument that the Department should 
encourage the diffusion of art among the middle classes, and that payment on results 
should not be limited to the artisan class, 3245-3247. 


Inadequacy of witness’s income from the school, if he did not’ practise also ag an 
artist ; unfair diminution of this income if the new Minutes are enforced, 3253-3260. 
3382-3390-——Special objection to. the new Minutes as applied to the Irish Schools, 
there being but 4 very small artisan class, and no national schools:in connection with the 
art schools, 3260, 3261 Several good masters turned out by the Co:k and Dublin 
Schools; evil operation of the new Minutes in this respect, 3262-3266. 
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Difficulty in obtaining an increase of fees from the middle and upper classes attending 
the Cork School; number of these classes, 3267-3285 Claim to compensation in 
lieu of the certificate payment; that is, any loss by payment upon results should be 
made good, 3290-3293 The Cork School his been useful in improving taste, but 
has not had much effect upon industry or manufacture, 3294-3301. 3314-3318 
Practice in regard to the instruction of students in architecture, 3302-3306. 


Statement showing that the students are principally of the middle class, 3307-3311 
Claim of the certificated masters to superannuation, as compared with the salaried 
masters, 3322, 3313 Doubt as to the effect of the Cork School upon the private 
masters, 3319-3325 Non-payment by the school towards the casts or diagrams 
received from the Department, 3331-3334—— Religious influence has not interfered 
with the teaching in the art schools in Ireland, 3335-3338. 3343, 3344. 


Inferior character of some of the figure drawings in outline supplied by the Central 
Department, 3345-——Bar to another master in the Cork School, unless there were a 
large amount of work to do in the national schools, 3346—— Objections have been 
raised ‘in Cork against the character of the national medallion, 3347~3349—— Large 
attendance of children at tite Christian Brothers’ School in Cork, where the teaching of 
drawing is compulsory ; success of this school, 3350-3381-—— Question whether Govern- 
ment ought not to compel instruction in drawing in the Irish National Schools, 33.54- 
3378-3380——With regard to the poor-rate payers in Cork being taxed for the art 
school, the rate is voluntary on their part, 3399-3401. 
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Brewtnall,, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is secretary to the Warrington School 
of Art ;.is also master of the British and Foreign School in Warrington, 1452-1456 
The School, of Art was established: in 1853, without any grant from Government; the 
necessary funds having been raised locally, 1453. 1457-1466—=-There are local sub- 
scriptions to the amount of about 302. a year; doubt whether these could be increased 
to any extent, 1460, 1461...1466, 1467. 1607-1612. 1641-1647 Statement as to no 
attempt having yet been made to raise a rate in aid of the school, 1468-1475. 1607-1609 

Total of 1,468 students, including those in public schools, 1476-1478. . 
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Superior character of the teaching in the Warrington School ; its effect in driving away 
the private teachers, 1480-1485. 1603-1605. 1618-1627, 1639, 1640 Less _ beneficial 
effect of the school upon the artisan class than upon other classes; small proportion of 
medals taken by the former, 1486-1493. 1538-1541. 1628-1638 Opinion that the 
great majority of the students, other than the artisan class, are unable to pay larger 
fees, and that the middle class of students at the school are fair objects for Government ' 
aid, 1490-1493. 1524-1541. 1628-1638. 

Falling away of the pupil teachers’ class at the school, in consequence of the reduc- 

* tion of the Government allowance, 1494. 1511-1515 Insufficient means for the pay- 
ment of a second master, although much wanted, 1495, 1496. 1523 Decrease since 
1858 in the Government payments, whilst the students have considerably increased in 
number, 1497—1506-——Reduced income of the masier since 1858; he has two certifi- 
cates, 1§07-1509-——- Very prejadicia! effect of the new code upon the master and upon 
the school, 1510. 1521-1523. 
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Brewinall, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Injurious operation of the new Minutes as regards the teaching of drawing’ by’ the 
masters of national schools around Warrington; the 5/. payment not being an adequate 
inducement, #516+1520~ +Unpopularity of the office of local scholar in the: Warrington 
School, there being but one local scholar'in lieu. of three ~pupil teachers, 1523 Belief 
cr the fees could not be raised, in the case of those, above, the artisan class, 1524-1531. 
1603-1606. . 


Expediency. of a.relaxation \of\ the. stringent\ regulations. under \which, the Warrington 
Schooi now suffers; examination hereon upon the question of increased reliance on local 
aid and ‘self-support, 1532-1541. 1573 et seq. Approval of the principle of payment \by 
results, if the ‘classes were’ not limited’ as they now are’; grounds for condemning this 
limitation, 1533°1§41.1§7371578s 1628 Non-attainment of the object of, the schools 
of art, if instruction at the public expense is to be limited to the artisan class, 1539, 1540. 
1628 Instances of artisans:at) Warrington being) much benefited by the school there, 
1541. 1628-1638. . 

Uselessness of the, Central Museum. and,Loan, Collection as regards the Warrington 
School, 1542-1544 Loss, to the, school if they attempted to make use of the trayelling 
museum, 1545-1547 Improvement if the collection of South Kensington were separated 
into some half dozen smaller collections. to be Jocated in, important parts of, the country, 
1$48-1550. : 

Evidence in support of the statement that the withdrawal of the payment onthe 
master’s, certificate isan, exceedingly unjust, if not a dishonest, measure} 1550-1572 
Further statement in, disapproval .of the new .regulations as regards the teaching of 
drawing in the national. schools, 1579-1585 Misfortune. to. the, Warrington School 
if the Government were to remove all restrictions, and at the same time to withdraw all 
payments, 1614, 1615 Effect of the system of the Department in removing the master 
of the school out of the ordinary eourse of an artist, so that he is unfitted for indepen- 
dent teaching, 1615. 


Bridgnorth School of Art. Particulars for the year 1863 of the ‘occupations’ of ‘the 
students, App. 308-310. 312 Amount of fees paid by the several classes of persons 
under instruction in drawing, in 1863, 2%. 332-——Tubular statement, showing the local 
subscriptions, fees by students, Government aid, donations, and local expenses, in the 
year 1862, 2b. 346 Sundry particulars supplied ‘by the school, in reply to sundry 
auestions, by order of the Select Committee, ib. 378. 


Bridgwater School of Art.” Alphabetical list, showing m detail the various ranks’ in‘ life of 
the attendants at the school, in 1863, ‘Appi ‘805.310. 312 Statistics of the fees 
received, during, the, past., year, 2b, 332 Amount, of receipts from, various, sources, \in 
1862, distinguishing between the,receipt, from fees and from Government, &e. 7b, 346, 


Brighton School of Art.’ List of ‘trades; professions, ‘and’ occupations of the’ ‘students 
attending the’ school during’ the year 1863, App. 308. 310!1312——-Amount of ‘the fees 
paid by the séveral classes of persons under instruction in diawing in 1863,’ 6.9332 
Statement containing sundry particulars of the receipt and expenses of the school in 
18623 70,346 Details relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown 
by answers to numerous queries on the subject, 7b. 378, 379. 


Bristol, School.of Art...Statement, for the year,1863, of. the, occupations of the students, 
App. 308. 310. 3127—Statisiics, of, the fees received during the past year, 7. 332 
Tabular statement, showing the, local, subscriptions, fees by students, Government, aid, 
donations, and, local expeuses, inthe, year, 1862, 26. 346. 

Return from the school, in answer to mumerous-queries submitted: bythe committee, 
with refereiuce to'the detailed operation of theisehool Apps3797881i. 


Bromsgrove School of Art. Various ranks in life of the attendants at the school, in 1863, 
App. 308. 310. 1312 Amount of fees paid by:the> several classes: of persons. under 
instruction, in 1863, ib. 332 -Receipts’ from) vatious: sources in 1862, distinguishing 
between the receipt from, fees and, from Government, .&c.;. 2b,,346——Information.rela- 
tive to the accommodation, attendance, the, general. provision for instruction, number. of 
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Brown, J. Particulars in connection with the superannuation of Mr. Brown, formerly. one 
of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board‘of Tradey App. 289. 


Building, Construction... See Architecture, §c. 


Building Grants. The Central’ Depart ment has sometimes aided the ‘local’ ’/schools with 
building. grants, Cole 58 Explanatory statement,of the system in regard to building. 
grants, being made by the Central, Department; conditions required, Cole and Redgrave 
117+132-7—-Usefulness, of the system of building grants; Cole 4560. . 

Papers explanatory of the nature of.the: assistanceowhich,, the, Central.Department 


may,,afford in the shape of grants in aid of building schools of art, App. 290—— 
Regulations 
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Building Granis—continued. 


Regulations and conditions laid down by the Department in respect of grants, App. 296, 
207. | 

Information supplied by the several schools, showing, whether assistance has been 
received in the shape of building grants, App. 370 et seq. 

Recommendation by the Committee that no further grants be made in aid, either of 
building, renting, or repairing schools of art, Rep. xviii. 


See also Lambeth School of Art, 1. Leeds School of Art. Premises, Rent, &e. 


Burchett, Mr, Reference to a statement by Mr. Burchett that the masters’ certificate 
payment was as good as the interest of so much money inthe funds, Brenan 3074-3081. 


Letter from’ Mr. Burchett to the secretary, Science and Art Depariwent, dated 11 June 
1864, containing sundry explanations relative to the management of the training school, 
and commenting upon certain statements made to the Committee on the subject, App. 
344) 345+ 


Burnley School of Art, List of tiades, professions, and occupations of te students 
attending the school duiing the \ear 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Statisties of the 
fees received during the past year, 2b. 332——-Statement containing sundry particulars 
of the receipt and expenditure of the school in 1862, 7. 346——Sundry particulars 
supplied by the school in reply to sundry questions, by order of the Select Committee, 
1b. 382, 

Burslem. Closing of the Burslem School, although there was a successful attempt to obtain 
a local rate, Bacon 1679, 1680 ——A rate has recently been obtained at Burslem, but the 
school building is not at present erected, Hollins 3871. 3896, 3897. 


Information relative to the closing of the Burslem School, App. 335. 


C, 


Calico Printing... Immense sums paid in the calico trade for the production of designs, 
Potter.2208 Very large expenditure by the local calico printers at Manchester in pro- 
curing designs from France, whilst: very little is spent. for English designs, 76. 2241—— 
Great increase.in the import of French designs in the calico trade, whilst there has been 
a.great decrease in the use of English desizns; causes of this change, 2. 2251-2257. 
2294~2301——-Very iarge expenditure in French designs as compared with English 
designs, 7b, 2252. 2357-2359 —~—Witness attaches no value to the South Kensington 
Museum as/regards his own trade at Manchester, 7d. 2269——Improved. skill and execu- 
tion in the calico trade during the last ten years, 7b. 2560-2362, 


Cambridge School of Art. Particulars for the year 1863 of the occupations of the students, 
App. 308. 310. 312———- Statistics of the fees received during the past year, 7b, 332 ——— 
Tabular statement, showing, the local subscriptions, fees by students, Goyernment 
aid, donations, and local expenses, in the year. 1862, 2b, 346 Details relative to the 
conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to numerous queries on the sub- 
ject, 2b. 383,384. . 


Camden Town School of Art. Information Yelatiye to the closing of the Camden Town 
School, App. 335. 


Capitation Grants. Cotclusion that’ in liew of the system of payment by results, it 
would be more desirable to have recourse to a system of capitation payments regulated 
by the number ‘of artisans receiving instruction’ from duly qualified teachers ia well- 
conducted schools, Rep. xvii. xviii. The Committee consider that it would conduce to 
the better management of the schools; and would: obviate some complaints which ‘have 
been made if the capitation grants\were as far as possible substituted for all other kinds 
of aid to the local schools, id. xyii. 


Carlisle School of Art. State of the school at Carlisle ‘adverted ‘to; doubt whether it can 
be kept. up without Government aid, Potter 2288-22932. 


Petition of the committee of the school of art in Carlisle: representation ‘therein as to 
the loss under the new system’ of payment by results; App. '2'73. 


Alphabetical list, showing in detail the various ranks in life of the attendants at the 
school in 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Amount of fees paid by the» several classes of 
persons under instruction in drawing in 1863; 10. 332 Amount of receipts from various 
sources in 1862, distinguishing between the receipt from fees and from Government, &c. 
ib. 346 Return from the school, in answer to numerous queries submitted by the 
Committee, with reference to the detailed operation of the school, 2b. 384, 385. 


Carmarthen and Swansea. Particulars for the year 1863 of the occupations of the students 
at the school for Carmarthen and Swansea, App. 308. 310. 312 Statistics of the fees 
received during the past year, 7b. 332-—- Statement containing sundry particulars of the 
receipt and expenses of the school in 1862, 7. 346. 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


Carnarvon, &c. School of Art. Alphabetical list showing in detail. the various..ranks. in 
life of the attendants at the school in 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Amount of fees paid 
by the several classes of persons under instruction in drawing in 1863, 2b. 332 
Tabular, statement showing the local. subscriptions, fees by students, Government aid, 
donations, and local expenses in the year 1862, 2b..346 Detailed information relative 
to the accommodation, attendance, the general provision for instruction, number of 


prizes taken, &c., 385, 386. 


Casts. Explanation as to the course pursued by the Central Department. in regard to the 
supply of casts to the local schools, Cole and Fedgrave 465-472 A local school may 
obtain any cast. approved by the department by. paying.sixty. per cent,..of the. cost,, Cole 
465; Redgrave 472 Edinburgh, Cork, and other schools are very, well off for casts, 
Cole 468. 

Instances of inferior casts, supplied to the. Newcastle-under-Lyne School; complaints 
made by. witness iu the matter, Bacon.2170, 2171. 2180-2184 Badness of the. casts 
generally, through all the schools having to use one example, 7b. 2170; 2185, 2186, 


Very good. and. extensive list,of casts issued) by the department, Sir 'C.° Eastlake 
3652, 3053- 

Conditions under which casts. may be obtained by national and, other public schools, 
mechanics’ institutions, &c., App. 323, 324--— Lists.of casts,recommended for. parochial 
schools, district,elementary, schools, &e., 1b.:325+328. 


Recommendation by the Committee that no further grants be made in aid of the pur- 
chase of casts, Mep. xvil. xvill, 


Catalogue. Arrangement about-to be carried out. with a view to obtaining a complete. art 
catalogue, Cole 147-149 The present catalogue is not sufficiently full, Sparkes 1110, 
1111 Witness approves generally of the catalogue, but there might be a_ better 

classification, Davidson 1782, 1783. 


Cathedral Towns. Opinion,thata cathedral town. is.the very best. place for. a, school. of 
art, Cole 4319. 


Central Collection. See South Kensington Museum, &c. 
Central Department. See Science and Art Department. 
Central School. See South Kensington. School of Art. 


CERTIFICATES: 


1. Former and Present Systems of Certificates to Masters. 

2. Abolition of Payments upon Certificates. 

3. Complaint by Masters-that: the withdiawal of Certifieate payments isa 
breach of faith with them. 

4. Evidence in support of the foregoing Conclusion. 

. Evidence opposed to. the. Complaints and Conclusions of the Masters. 

6. Opinion of Mr. Beresford Hope, relative to the Case of the. Certificated 
Masters. 

7. Views of the Committee on the Subject of the Abolition of Certificate Pay- 


ments. 


1. Former and Present Systems of Certificates to Masters: 


System of 10 J. certificates formerly in force, and practice of payment in connection 
therewith, Redgrave 44~48— —Several certificates now held by the same: masters, they 
being entitled to.10 /. for each certificate when they-get-aischool, Re/grave and. Cole, 44- 
19——Non-paymert of, certificated masters, pending their’ getting a school, except as 
egard ullowance, 7d. 40-43. 50-53. 

Explanation that the certificates. of the department are “not Confined to persons 
taught and trained in the normal school, Redgrave 83——Necessity of a master exe- 
cuting certain works in order to get a certificate, Cole and Redgrave 84-87—-—Abolition 
of the training in the Central Schvol for ‘the fitst‘certificate ;° this traming is now given 
in the local schools, the master being paid: 15:2.°for each student ‘who passes, #0. 203+ 


200, 


Copy of certificate for second group, vig. painting with examination. in styles of art 
granted by the Board of Trade, App. 225—-—Copy ofa certificate for the sixth group, 
as-granted by the Committee of Couicil on Education to Mr. Sparkes, 7b. 256--—C opv 
of a certificate of the second group, granted by the Committee of Council‘on Education, 
since the new» Minutes have’ been: issued; 1bv'25 74 
Certificate of competency for a mastership, dated Somerset House, 24th November 1852, 
App. 270——Note on certificates for mechanical and architectural drawing, dated July 
1863, ib. 271-——Fornis of certificates given fer proficiency in several grades or classes of 
teaching, ib. 287, 288. i 
. Course 
a 
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CERTIFICA TES—continued. 


1, Former and present Systems. of Certificates to Masters—continued, 


Course.of examination for certificates | for masterships' inoséhools 6f art, ‘these ¢eiih- 
cates being open toall persons, App. 304, . . 


2. Abolition of Payments upon Certificates : 


Under the new system, all payments upon certificates are abolished, the payment.now 
being based upon the results, Redgrave and Cole 195; 196. 223--—Explanation as to the 
‘payment upon certificates being ‘continued over the first half year of the new system of 
paymeut upon results, Bowler 4106. . ' 


Regulations in February 1863, directing that payments will cease to be madein respect 
of the certificates taken by masters, App. 278, 279. 


3- Complaint by. Masiers:that the withdrawal of Certificate Payments isa breach 
of Faith with them: 


Argument of the masters that the loss of the certificate money is an'absolute breach of 
faith with them, and is an actual loss, Sparkes 790 et seq, Forty-four misters have 


expressed themselves ag considering the certificate payitent a permanent scurce of income, 
2b. 812-820, ; 


Statement by a large proportion of the masters of the several schools as to theit having 
considered the certificated allowance a guaranteed source of income, App. 260, 


4. Evidence in support of the foregoing Conclusion : 
Grounds for the statement that the certificate payment was a,guaranteed source of 
incoine, Sparkes 791 et seq. Loss of time of masters whilst preparing for their certifi- 


cates, 2b. 792-7096 The certificate allowance was looked upon partly asa Compensation 
for the unprofitable work required of the masters, id, 792-802. 


Examination upon the question of its having been a loss of time to wiiness.when pre- 
paring himself for the certificates, Sparkes 895-916 How far there was any obligation 
or consideration that the certificated masters should not accept employment other than 
in schools of art, id, 898-906. 930-935. 

Further examination as to the validity of the claim on the part. of witness, and of the 
masters generally, that the payment by certificate was in the nature of a Government 


guarantee, Sparkes 1146-1197— Expediency: of-a fixed payment toa master as under 
the certificate plan, ib. 1377, 1978. 
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Evidence in support of the statement that the withdrawal of the payment on the 
master’s certificate is an exceedingly unjust, if not a dishonest measure, Brewtnall 1550- 
1572 Explanation as to the certificates taken by witness, and question as to the cost 
incurred by the State in his training, Bacon 2095-2102, 2172, 2173, 

Strong objection to the abolition of the certificate money by the new minutes, whilst 
also the chance of an appointment from the training school is less than ever, Macdonald 
2936-2939. 2952-2956 Witness has taken five certificates ; time required in order 
for him to take the two not yet taken, tb. 294729940. : 

Grounds for the statement that the certificate money was unfairly abolished, and was 
in the nature of a guarantee or covenant with the teachers, Brenan 3972-3087-——Claim 
to compensation in lieu of the certificate payment; that is, any loss by payment upon 
results should be made good, ib. 3290~3293 Claim of the certificated’ masters tu 
superannuation as compared to the salaried masters, 16. 3312, 3319, 

Regret expressed that the masters- have been deprived of their certificate payments, 
Hon. B. F. Primrose 4306-4309 {t would have been fairer to have continued the 
certificates and payments to those who had already obtained them, 76, 4307 Probable 
difficulty in tlie event of competition fora situation between a master having certificate 
payments and a master paid upon results, 7b. 43009. : 
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5. Evidence opposed to the Complaints and Conclusions of the Masters: 


Inaceuracy of the statement. that the former system of certificate and of payment wag 
a sort of guarantee to the masters on the part of the Governinent, Cole 289-291 -+— 
Inexpediency of the masters being considered as officers of the State, instead of as officers 
of the local committees, id. 290, 291+ Difficulties experienced under the former 
system throogh, the masters claiming to be public servants, 2b. 535 ~—Want of guarantee 
under the former system for the practical efficienty and activity of the teachers, ib, 536; 
537+ ay ft 

Reasons for not admitting a claim to superannuation in: the ¢ase-of masters paid upon 
certificate or upon results, although a claim was admitted in the case of the salaried 
masters wider the old system, Cole and Redgrave 568-579. 

There was no guarantee in connettion with any of witness's certificates, and he does 
not consider that he has any right to ccmplain in regard tu the change in the system of 
payment, Davidson 1711-1713, 1914=1917———Witness has not been summoned as a 
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CERTIFICATFS—continued. bonHisH09—98 ANAND A T2a AP 
ie ‘Evidence opposed to the’ Complaints and Conclusions: of she ind asics. 


witness by the Central Depar tment, Davidson 1810——Opinion that’ ‘the. teaching 1 in the 
, schools. does. not -at all,,incapacitate, fromthe career of an, artist. ; en cases in ‘illustration, 
develo 41272» 4246, 42.47. . 

Examination im denial of sindteicte, that the siti icaene | A) i “cer riGenta, payment 
serie ved a’ breach of faith; | witness contends: that the department.in its. engagement,.with 
the masteis never contemplated ayperpetual salary, nor_any liability, beyond, a year, Cole 
4359-4371. 4385-4419. 4458-4481. 4534-4541 Care,.taken, by, the, department to 
make it'clearsthat! itowas sonlys going, to, assist the.scho. Is, not; to,,maintain, them, id. 
4361-4365 Witness cannot conceive how any, piahaig can. be made of. a, breach of 
faith; ¢b. 4367. as ‘wee . 

Grounds for concluding that it: would: be danversas and unwise? ‘to reverl td rebtifeate 
payments, Cole and Redgrave 437244374. '4420,'4 420.4458 -44701 4548) 4549++>+Wit- 
ness would rather see all "Government aid: withdrawn froin) art instruction, einen a Leptin 
to the system of certificate ‘payments, ‘Cole’ 4572.0 0 i 


Evidence in support of the,views taken by Mr. Cole,’ in regard to tHe cishitieated 
masters not .haying a claim to permanent payments from, the ‘Government, , Redgrave 


AB85-,4392» 4393:,4402-4400- 4412, 4419. 4460. 
6; Opinion of Mr. Beresford: Hoperelative-to- the Cise of the Contificated ‘Masters : : 


Statement by Mr: Beresford Hope; that thoush the certificated’ masters may not have 
any Jegal claim, they. are undoubtedly,a very meritorious DR and, one, which seems) to 
bave been rather-hardly used, App,.357» amas 


7. Views of the Committee on the Subject the Abolition of Cer wneiiccde Ragas: : 


Reference to the-complaint. bythe, certificated masters, that,a breach of faith has beea 
‘committed: by the withdrawal of the system of payment upon, certificates ; F conclusion. that 
there is not good ground for this complaint, Rep. xi-xiv. Plausible, if aot, sound 
eround for the assumption on the part of the masters that they were entitled to consider 
‘themselves’ as the salaried ‘officers of the Statepozd. xii) xii—+—Force attached to: the 
arcument, that the certficate paynient wa's iiitended to remunerate ptsataats 2 tion the work 
which they aré called upon todo at unremunerative prices, ibxivio yous qx —— 


_See also Government Grants. Masters. ~ Payment ‘by Results." ©" Salaries. 
Superannuation of Masters. | ; SOV 8H J n to soi 


Cheltenham School of Art.° List of ‘trades, wiiies diol and. Gccupations of; the, bide 
attending the school'during ‘the. year 1863, App. 308. 3101:312——Statistics, of,\the fees 
received “during the pastyeary’ 7. 332++—Ainount :of receipts) from)various sources in 
1862, distinguishing between the receipt from. fees and ; from. Government, Xe., \72, 346 
= —Sundry ; particulars supplied by,the schools.in reply, to PUNY ABgAtiOne,, im order of 
the Select Committee,.2d..386,.387.» 


Chemistry. _ Prizes given in the science presen ae a view to phofiieney’ in -chenisty, 
Cole 295. 


? ) 


CHESTER, CREWE; ‘Sez 5 
Witness is master of the School of Artiand of the Sehool of Scizwak at i. Ghéstet ; s~holds 
three certificates in art and five ii science, Davidson,1699-1,708...1943-+—- Totalof 3,017 
students who received instruction in 1863 through the agency of the Chester School, and 
of the Wrexham. and Crewe branch schools; of “these 2382 were 10 the national sehodls, 


ib. 1714-1718, 185771 862-. Sources whence the students in the Chester and° branch 
schools are. made up; statistics in the case of the evening classes, 7b.'1778- 172101735. 
1890. 


Snall demand in Chester for teaching in design and in the higher stages, as compared 
with elementary teaching ;, number of medals taken for different subjects attyerted to 
herein, Davidson 1722-1734. 1900-1916. 1966. 1975, 1976——All those attending the 
evening school are of the artisan class, except three, and these pay higher fees,2b. $735. ‘1829. 
1890——Satisfactory nature. of the inspection for medals in the case) of the, Chester 
School, ib. 1770-1772 —— Limited experise'on! the score jof rents: &e., 4bsy1.7 99-1 7983 — 
Very small subscriptions received, tb. 1739) '17954'1824-1826. 1839- 184k. 191-19 13—— 
Few purchasers of casts, or examples bythe school, 7b. 1794, 1795: 


Way in which witness’s time is allotted in the art and science class es respectively, and 
to the central and branch schools, Davidson 1796-1802. 1898, 1899 Competition of 
students of the art school in the science, examination, 4b, 1803, 1804, 


Probability of better results, from the travelling museum being now-exhibited in Chester, 
than in former years, Davidson 1809. 1997-1910 Small amount: ‘received, in tie 
Chester and branch schouls from aay others than the artisan class, 2). 1827-1836. 1863 
Increased fees paid by those not of the artisan class, 7b. 1829, 1890. 1934-1988 —— 
Improving 
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“CHESTER, CREWE, &c.—continued. 


DSU T0I—AAT ROLLA Aa 
-bodmaproving, and\elevating, effect. produced, by. the school and its branches, Davidson 1844- 
ae Pai —Instances, in Chester of national school teachers having had instruction in art, 
| cea of 2241. 8s. 7d. received’ fro Goveriiieht towards the Chester amd ‘branch 
schools in 1862, Davidson 1 864-1866. 1927~1930-—-—Witness’s reéeipts: from allsources 
ohavé been about 2eo72, a‘veat, 2b) 1867-187 r-4s<Tncreased number -of, students in the 
“School, 4621876, 187472°200R e4song for’ fewer inedats having ibeenotaken: inthe, school in 
“othe last year or two, 2b. 1879-18844 Circumstance of the Chester School having,taken 
~ “only one national medallion, tb. -1923=1g26.., Bh k=Ba ns hh—28e) “Oh 
‘The’ Goverment’ expenditure on the school ‘is? necessary for its: maintenance, and is 
fully compensated for by 'the advantages conferred © on the: sational’/schoo! children, and 
the artisans, Davidson 1927-1937 Receipts by witness in respect of -his art certificates 
J soands of: hiss seience, teaching «respectively,,.ib. 1967,, 1968.,.1982, 1983 Absence of 
| / eduction inthe staff. of the school. under, the-new.code ;,£eference, hereon to.a guarantee 
iby witness to. the senior pupil teacher, now,a local scholar, that his income shall not 
suffer, <b. 1981 Necessity of Goyernment aid. for the support.of the school of science 
| Ander witness, ib, 1982, 1983... W pte } te { 
Particulars for the year. 1863 of the’ occupations of the. studeits, App. 308.'310. 312 
——Amount of fees paid by the several classes of persons under instruction ‘in’ drawing 
in 1863, 7b, 332 Statement containing sundry particulars of the receipt and éxpenses 
of ‘thes school» ins 1862,.¢d. 346 +—Details relative tothe conduct.and (operation of the 
ye 8chool,.as shown. by, answers, to numerous queries on; the subject, ib. 387, 388. 


Children. Equal advantage’ conferred upon Childten as upon aitisans, ini regardoto learning 
elemeniary drawing, through the agency of the:art'schools; Cole 239):'' 
SOS ee alsonNadionah Schools. | ; | 


Christchurch District School of Art (St. George’ stin-the-East), Sundry particulars sup- 
,»)Plied” by ‘the’ scliool in reply’ to stindry “qiéstions; ‘by order of the! Select |‘\Committee, 
iAP. 4275 vail tat eioteaie cn eee Std tot baworg boos 4 ad 
‘Circulation of Works of. Art. » Recommendation by.a‘Select Committee of the Hotise of 
“owCommons-in 183610 regard to the circulation of .works of ant, Sparkes 1426, 1437-1439 
Expediency of, the: widest possible, circulation of, works), by, the department, con- 
Sistently with their safety, Sir C. Eastlake 3594-3600 Circumstance of the circula- 
tion of works of art having been reconimended by a Select’ Committee of the ‘House of 
Commons in 1836, id. 3632-3634. sk pe 
>) Care! taken by theo Cehtral Department.-to scireulate !works) suitable. to the localities, 
' Cole'4333)4394 Estimate of)from!.2,000 1. to 3,000 da year, asthe, cost. of.a.more 
* “eomplete system ‘of? circulation ‘as contemplated by witness); -how, this, should. be carried 
FO Out, be 4342 i4gagoggay 435084382. i007! Iqisoo1 oft asa wa roeitail 
__ Privileges! of lodaP SehOols 4A regard’ ‘to’ botrowitie “(objects fromecthebmuaseum and 
library, App. 291 Regulations in March 185%'teldtive ‘to°thecireulation of: books, 
' iprints, &c.,-to, the local schools, 2b; 302,/303,.,; PA ae oe Be ; 
Prospectuses forwarded to schools with a view to suggestions by the schools an points 
of detail in connection with the circulation, App. 329. 


Statement of the kind of objects, and their value, sent fromthe National Art -Museum 
to the local schouls fi art,in{1 863464, Appr.331. | 7 | 


‘See also Loans to Doeal Sehdotsy Lravelling Museum. 


Cirencester School of Art, Alphabetical. list, ‘showing in detail the varibus ranks'in life of 
.the|, attendants) at, the; school jin. 1863, App. 398. 310. 312——Statistics ‘of the fees 
7 received-during the past year,.2b. 332. Tabular statement showing the local subscrip- 
tions, fees by students, Government aid, donations, and local expenses, in the year 1862, 
1b, 346, ' 
= Reticg from the school in’ answer to numeroes queries ‘submitted*by the Committee 
with reference to.the detailed operation of the school, App<g89.° 


Clonmel Sehvol\ of Arte. List of trades; “professions, .and eccupations.of the students 
attending the school during the year 1863, App. 308. 310, 34 2 Amount of fees paid 
‘by. ‘the: several. classes» of persons: under. instruction in drawing, in 1863, 76. 339 
Atnount of receipts from various sources :in) #862, distinguishing between the receipt from 
fees and from Government, ‘&cl,) dd, 346——— Derailed, information. relative to the accom- 
modation, attendance, the general provision. for, instruction, number of prizes taken, &e., 
204-389-291. 


Closing of Schools. Small per-cetitage of schools which have been closed having, once been 
opened, Cole’529 Anticipated; closing.of «many, schools, if. the new, Minutes be perse- 


vered in, Sparkes: 1250. 
Statement showing the. schools closed, since .1852, andthe cause, of their closing, 
App. 335. 
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“Report, 1864—-continued. 


Coalbrookdale, §c., School of Art. List of the trades, professions, and occupations.of the 
students attending the school during the year 1863, App. 308. 310. 312. Statistics of 
the fees received during the past'year, %b. 332 Statenient containimg’ sundry particu- 
lars of the receipts and expenses-of the school in 1862, 7b: 346. 


Cole, Henry, C.B., and Richard Redgrave, R.A. (Analysis jof ,, thei Evidence.) —(Mr. 
Cole.) Is Secretary to the Science and Art.. Department, and \General Superintendent of 
the South Kensington Museum, 1 Has had the chief management of tlhe Science and 
Art Department since its first formation in. 1853-5432, Has also been connected 
with the Practical Art Department since its establishment in\a8525 3,4 Had. not pre- 
viously been . officially connected. with the. Schoois.of Design, § (Mr. Redgrave.) 
Witness has been Iispector General for Art since 1847; has-been connected with the 
Schools of Design since 1847 ; 6-8. 


(Mr. Cole.) . First establishment. of a school of design. at Somerset»House “in 1837 ; 
its object, 9, 10 Inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee in’ 1849, into! the general 
subject of schools of designs in London and throughout the country; recommendations 
then submitted by the Chairman, of the present. Select Committee, 910.15 Much 
larger proportion of the expenses of the central schools bome'by ‘Government pre- 
viously to the change in 1852, than since that period; particulars “hereon, '12. 17-25 
Statistics as to the financial state of the local or proyincial schools previously to 
1852; difficulty in keeping up the local subscriptions and fees to the prescribed propor- 
tion (one-hilf) of the expense, 11-17. 25. 

Average of 2/, 12s. per student, as the cost to the State for central and local schools in 
1851, whilst in 1863 the total average cost.is only 1 2.28. ; 20-24 Direct management 
by the Board of Trade of*the male and female.schools. at Somerset House ‘previously to 
the change in 1852; 25—— Part.taken respectively. by the, Board of Trade:and by Local 
Committees in the management of the provincial schools under,the.old: system, 2b:—— 
Sole appointment and payment of the masters of the schools previously to 1852, 2d, 


Explanatory statement submitted by Mr. Redgrave and witness:in 1852, showing ‘the 
principles laid down by them, and sauctioned by the Board of Trade, with respect tothe 
objects of the schools, and. the system.of .maintenance and, management, 26-28 —— 
Importance attached, by witness and. Mr,.Redgraye in 1852, to the exténsion of elemen- 
tary schools for instruction in drawing, 26-—~.Puinciplealso laid-down.in 1852, that the sys- 
tem of fees should be encouraged.as,much as :possible,.and that less.reliance be placed 
upon the contingency of private subscriptions, locally, 26,27 Condition Jaid down 
in 1852 that there should. be an artisan class,in,each,school, open. threenights a week, 
for which the payment was to be 6 d. per week, 28, 


Establishment of the central,school,at South Kensington, where at length reasonabl 
conimedious premises have been. found for .it,.29 Advantage ofthe central school 
being in London, although it, is not.a metropolitan, institution-at-all; dd. Belief that 
the cost of the school is less now than in 1851, when, at,Somerset House, id. 


Sundry particulars in connection with the present training school at’South Kensingion, 
and the system of prizes and certificates, to, the. teachers,trained.there,.2g, 49-52 
Maintenance money allowed to the. teachers accordingly as they(have-taken certain prizes, 
29. 50-52-— More highly qualified masters now being produced, and increased number 
of certificates taken, 29.49 Admission ofa-large number of students to the training 
school, and amwunt of fees paid by them, 29. 31,.32. 


(Mr. Redgrave.) Scale of fees by which the payments of students at the cenfral 
school are regulated, 32-—~ Part taken in the direction of the male and female school by the 
head master, and by the Inspector General for Art, tespectively, 33-36-——(Mr. Cole.) 
Total of 1,458 /. received in fees from, the. students-at.the. central: school. in 1863); 375'38 
Number of free students who come.in without; payivg fees; those from the pro- 
vincial schoojs-have generaily a maintenanee allowanee, 38, 39 Varying classes which 
furnish the students who pay lees, 40,.4-——As.segards. these students’ the:sthool is 
absolutely self-supporting, and the Government expenditure. is entirely for the benefit 
of those trained as masters for the provincial schools, 425 43% 


(Mr, Redgrave.) Explanations as to the:course of! instruction in the training’ school 
when the department was formed in 1852, and at’ the present time, 44——Ahsence of 
any regular plan of training masters previously to 1852, 7. System of 10/. certificates 
formerly in force, and practice of payment in connection therewith, 44-48.——(Mr. Red- 
grave and Mr, Cole.) Several certificates now held by the same. masters, they being 
entitled to 10/. for each certificate when they get a schvol, 44. 49——Non-payment 
of certificated masters pending their getting a school, except as regards maintenance 
allowance, 46-48. 50-53. 


(Mr. Cole.) — Instances of several poor schools having united for the purpose of forming 
a local school of art, and obtaining a certificated master, 55--—The metropcelitan schools 
are, as soon as possible, put upon the same footing as the Birmingham and: Manchester 
School of Art, 56 Appointment of the masters of the local schools by ithe locai cor- 
mittees, §7-59——The central department has sometimes aided the local schools: with 
building grants, 58. 


(Mr. Redgrave.) 
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Cole, Henry, c. B.; and Richard Redgrave, R.A. ( Analysis of their Evidence) —continued, 


(Mr, Redgrave.) System of payment: to local schools upon: the: number of medals 
taken, at the rate of 10s. per medal up to 30; 60 Condition: that the 10 8, for each 
medal should be expended in objects for the benefit: of the. school, id, System of 
allowing 1042. worthof works of rt to any school; the drawings of which, having received 
local medals:subsequently, ‘0! .taina national medallion: only three of these rewards are 


9 


now allowed to any school, instead of five, as under the former Minutes, ib.—— (Mr. 
Redgrave and: Mr. Cole: Explanation as to the limit placed upon the schools in the ap- 
plication:of the-10 J, rewards, 61-64 Arrangements as to the patties awarding the local 
medals to the schools; there is now'a committee of three examiners, 65. 88, So, 93. 


(Mr. Redgrave.) Information relative to the standard or tests by which the claiurof 
any school to medals is or has been regulated, 65-78 —— Any school which has been six 
months “av operation: will: be almost’ sure to get some medals, 79-81 ——(Mr: Cole.) 
Reference to aicertain Return as showing the actual ‘number of medals gained by each 
school in 1863); 82;\ 83-—( Mr: Redyrave.) Explanation that the certificates of the 
departments:are not’ confined to persons taught and. trained in thé normal school, 83 
(Mr. Coleand Mr, Redgrave.) Necessity of a master executing: certain works in order to 


(Mr, Redgrave.) The inspection of a school may take two or three days, go——A ppeals 
are sometimes made against the inspection as regards: the award of niedals 3 rare occur- 
rence of difficultyon this Sore} 9tS93-—6M riColts) « ‘Stic gastrons made by the depart- 
ment im regarditoe the local committees paying the masters by fees rather than by salary ; 
no:absolute rule was-laid duwn in this respect, 94-97- Practice formerly. of the depart- 
ment to ‘guarantee that the: whole income: of @ master’should not be less than 8o Z.5-on 
‘discontinuing’ this arrangement it was not’ actually reqnired” of the local committees to 
give a similar guarantee; 98-102, 

(Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Cole.) Stipulation at. first that three, and subsequently five 
national schools, should’ be taught by each master,’ each school paying 51 a year ; 
removal) of this. requirement« under the new Minutes, 103-1 05——(Mr.. Redgrave.) 
Explanation: of! the: former system’ of central grants: for pupil teachers, 106——(Mr, 
Redgrave andMr. Cole.) System of" local scholarships’ substituted for the system of 
pupil teachers; 106, 208—— Inducement held out under the former system of free stu-ients 
to the study. of scientific education ;" practice now adopted in liew of this, 107, 108. 209 
——(Mr. Redgrave, ) System pursued in the case of some’ schools which were not per- 
fecily constituted as regular schools of art, bat were unions of towns, 109, 110. 


(Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) Explanation of. the course pursued in the case of 
schools in large towns throwing: out branch Schools} practice as regards medals in these 
cases, 111-216 Explanatory statement of the system in regard to building grants 
being made-by the central department ; conditions required, 117-132 —-’Circumstances 
under which a grant’ of 5002. has been promised in-aid of a new school of art: at Leeds, 
107, LEB: 1237127, 


Examination of the advantages derived by ‘the Ideal schools fromthe central depart- 
ment, 134 et seg.— (Mr, Cole.) Superiority ‘of the system of schools. of art’in this 
country) to the system in« France; 134-136—— Satisfactory quality of the examples 
supplied to the local schools, 137, 138-—( Mr, Redgrave.) The tést examples to be 
executed in passing for medals are: the best: that’ can ‘be obtained by the central depart- 
ment, 139——-(Mr. Cole and Mr Redgrave.) Practice in regard to the loan of books 
and works of art to the local schools, 140-146. 168; 


(Mr. Cole.) Arrangement about’ to. be carried out with a view. to obtaining a. com- 
plete art catalogue, 147-149 Great advantage of the travelling muséum or art 
travelling collection, lent to local schools for exhibition; instances of very profitable 
results. therefrom, although. sometimes it is 4 failure, 150-167——( Mr. Redgrave.) 
Opportunity of noblemen’s sons as well as of artisans to join the class at the 6d. a week 
fee, 169, 170 Power of the master to open aclass at any high fees he may choose ; 
cessation of complaints formerly made on this score on the part of local drawing 
masters, .171-176-—-(Mre Cole.) Absence? of any real competition with ‘the local 
masters, 176—— Defence of the giving.of prizes to the upper classes, paying high fees 
to the school, 176, 201,-202, 


(Mr. Redgrave.) Inability of children at. national schools to compete for medals, 
unless they have: entered’a class. at the local.school of art, 177, 178 (Mr. Redgrave 
and» Mr. Cole:) —Practiee-as to’ the examination of. children in national schools who are 
under instruction by the master of the school of art in drawing; results obtained b 
passing. this examination, 179-190 (Mr. Redgrave.) Class formerly established in 


the schools of art with regard to the teaching of pupil teachers of national schools, 193, 
194, 

(Mr. Redgrave-and Mr. Cole.) Abolition, under the new system, of all payments upon 
certificates, the payments now being based upon the results, 195, 196, 223-—— Limitation 
by:which payment is now made only upon those medals gained by artisans ; question 
hereon as to the means of defining the term “ artisan,” 197-202. 217--223—— Abolition 
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Cole, Henry, ¢c.B., and Richard Redgrave, R.A. (Analysis of their Evidence)— continued. 


of the training in the central school for the first certificate ; this training is now given in 
the local schools, the masters being paid 15/. for each student who passes, 203-200. 


(Mr. Redgrave.) Inducement now held out to students and masters with a view to- 


proficiency in design, 206, 207—-—Direct, payment of 10 1. now given to each master for 
his annual report, 210, 211——-(Mr. Cole,). Comparison of the several payments which 


a master may receive under the new system and old system respectively; illustration 
hereon to the effect that there is no just ground for the complaints made, 212-214 
(Mr, Redgrave aud Mr. Cole.) Belief that the present system is much sounder than 
that. previously in force ; reference more especially to the principle of payment by results, 
217-223-—-(Mr. Cole.) The system of payment by results is no novelty in the depart- 
ment, 223. 3 

Estimate of 17,9202. as the amount voted for sckools of art aud design for 1852-53> 
the estimate for 1863-64 being 46,653 J. plus, 5,020/., as the proportion of charges for 
general management, 224-228——Total of 95,621 /. as the estimate last year for the 
South, Kensington Museum, 229——Progressive rise in the fees paid since 1851; 
evidence therein of the soundness of the principle of management, 230, 231—— Diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the annual amount of local subscriptions ; suggested return by 
the schools, containing this and other information, 231-234———Several sources or classes 
from which the fees are made up, 234, 235. 

Data for estimating at from 8s. to gs. the cost per head of education of all the 
students, including the children taught in the national schools, 236-242 (Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Redgrave.) ‘Consideration of the practice in regard to the payment or induce- 
ment to the national schoolmasters to teach drawing; effect of the revised code in this 
(Mr. Cole.) Number of children in the whole of the schools before 
and since the revised code, 246 Means of the central department for stating the 
number of children taught drawing in the national schools since 1855; 247-251, 

Advantage of the system under the new Minutes as admitting of a more ready control 
by Parliament over the expenditure, 255-257- Improbability of any greatly increased 
expense from year to year, 2d. Importance of permanent and safe buildings at South 
Kensington, with reference to the future amount of the Parliamentary vote, 255—— 
Absence of any greater impediment to the building of schools under the new system 
than under the old, 258, 259 Advantage if the restrictions under Mi. Ewart’s Act in 
regard to the building of new schools were removed, 259. 

(Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Cole.) Securities under the present system for the prevention 
of fraud in the case of art productions, 260, 261 ——Advantage in. ample time ‘being 
devoted by the students in working up drawings for the medal competition, 262-272 
Explanation relative to some complaints as to the technical terms used with reference to 
the mechanical paper, 273-275 Objects of the condition that a person must attend 
for five months in the year in order. to be qualified for the medal competition, 276, 277 
Furiber explanation of the practice in regard to the same example being. set to 
students competing for medals, 278, 279. 


(Mr. Cole.) Grounds for concluding that with respect to the improvement of designs, 
the schools of art have been operating very favourably, 280-282 Illustration at the 
Exhibition of 1862 of the advantage derived by manufacturers from employing students 
from the schools of art, 2d. Growing feeling on the continent as to the successful action 
of the English Schools of Art, 282 (Mr. Redgrave.) Great variety provided by the 
department in the matter of examples in the stages of elementary design, 2b. 


[Second Examination.]—(Mr. Cole.) Witness, delivers in the Minutes which now 
regulate the payments to the various local schools, and which have been complained of, 
283-289——Inaccuracy of the statement that the former system of certificate and of 
payment was a sort of guarantee to the masters on the part of the Government, 289- 
291 Inexpediency of the masters being considered as otlicers of the State instead of 
as officers of the local committees, 290, 291 Further expression of the opinion as to 
the advantage of payment by results as compared with payment by certificate, 297. 

Full encouragement anticipated in regard to the specialty of any locality under the 
system of payment by results, 292-294——-Prizes given in the science branch’ with a 
view to proficiency in chemistry, 295 ——Suecess of the principle of paynient of results 
in the case of the science branch, 2d. (Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) Antisipated 
increase rather than decrease in the payments or salaries of the masters under the’ new 
system, 296-298 (Mr. Redgrave.) Earnings’ of the master of the Lambeth School 
under the former and present system respectively, 297, 298. 305: 


(Mr. Cole.) . Reasons for the practice of giving prizes and medals to middle class 
students as well as to. artisans, 299-301——Absence of disposition to go upon ‘the 
system of subscriptions, except in the case of the old established schools, 302-304 
Belief that the grants to the provincial schools have not lessened in the last two'years, 
306 ——Statement as to the master of the Macclesfield School having been superannuated, 
so that he receives a Jess sum than formerly, 307-311——( Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) 

Explanation 
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Cole; Henry, CoB, and Richard Redgrave, ri a9 (Analysis of «their Evidence) —continued., 

‘Explanation of: the systeti of ‘superanntation!/as applied |to/the old: masters:appointed 
before the ‘systeny ‘of ‘certificates 307996. 330-335+++ Tendencyof the! Department, for 
many years past to. getirid of the system: of salaries, 225-327..." ) 


) (Mr, Cole.) Similar principle ‘of payment to! provincial schools as to’ metropolitan 
«Schools 327,328 —— As regards ithe’ maintenance’ allowance! in’ London)” that! ‘is ‘given 


almosi solely to students from the provinces, 328" Circtinstaneds” connected ‘with’ the 


. superannuation. of Mr. Hammersley of the’ Manchest! School; 33043384 (Mie? Oble 
and. Mr. Redgrave.) , Information’ rélative ‘to’ the competition’ for the ‘design’ of ‘the 
pational, medallion, 339-344. 354——( Mt! Cole.) With’ regard ‘to certain complaints 
about the character of the medallion, withéss ¢anhot 86é tht there is the slightest amount 
of indecency in it, 345-354. | 

(Mr, Cole.) Examination relative fo'the progress “made ‘by’ schools \ of ‘art it! Ireland 
under the system of the Central Board, ‘355 et seg--—-Explanatory statement it’ eon- 
nection with the discontinuance of the Belfast School, 357-365. 389; 9842 §67--—There 
are now only five schools in Ireland, whilst there are ninety in’ the United Kingdom ; 
‘the same facilities, however, have been offered to Ireland 4&to’ tiie rest of the kingdom, 
373-381.425-432. 562-566——Flourishing ‘state of thé Cork School’; ‘local subserip- 
tion to the school by means of rates, 384, 385. 398.409. 445, '4460 1" 


Excellent instruction given, in the Christian, Brothers’ School at Cork ;, there, is nothin e 
to prevent.the students.from competing for the Government prizes, 386-397——-Circum— 
stance :of) Cork and) Burslem being, the. only places where a_local rate is raiséd for the 
schools, 398+.460--—-Statemeut,as to the, restricied, operation of the Cork School of Art 
with -tefetence! to, the, children. in the national schools in Cork, 398-4 11. 446——(Mr. 
Redgrave.), Further xreference,to the cost of veaching .a child in the national schools, 
411, 4i2-——(Mry Cole.),,,, Excellent character of the prizes in the case.of the national 
schools children, 419, Ades Bi gi 

Explanation, as to the travelling museum not having. been. specifically offered to Cork, 
415-42 FovitNotification eiven,.t0 the) several, schdnls,_ag. to the advantage. or relic: 
which: they may: obtain, by application to..the Central Department, 421--—— Absence. of 
application ‘from: o[reland, on tive, score of -building grants, 4227424 Calculation that 
with refereriée.t0/ the towns) populations, there..bas been, as large jan establishment of 
schools of art in Ireland as in England and. Scotland, 425-432. Great. success of the 
Science, Minutes in Ireland, 425... ve - 

(Mr Redgrane.);\ Practige|as_to the casts or examples, from which the students in the 
Cork School arejinstructed,),or, are at liberty, to, draw, 433-439 —=; Further explanation 
as:torthe local medals being now awarded by three inspectors, 440-444 Continuance 
of the same arrangement as formerly, .in regard. torawarding the national medallions, 444 
‘Facility: toy the) students, in the, Christian Brothers’ School at Cork,, in. regard to 

competition for prizes, 440-447——The national school, children, in Cork may also at 
once enter the school of art for instruction in drawing, 448, 449 ——( Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Redgrave.),.. Number,and classes of children-in the Cork School of Ag. pete oer 
of the artisan class, 449-456, 8 Fries toad ali nes . | 
(Mr. Cole.) Greatoim portance attached tothe: systemof a local rate for the ome. 
ment of schools:of arts457-461--—A pproval.of the progress of the schools being annually 
set) forth ini the »education) repoit,to,Parhament, 462-464 (Mr. Gole and Mr. Red. 
grave.) Explanatien as to, the,course pursued in the supply sof casts, to the local schools, 
4657472 (Mr, Redgrave.) The study of the human figure forms a large portion of 
_the instruction in drawing, quite as much ‘$0 as. im'the French sehools, 473-475°52=(Mr. 
Redgrave and My. Cole.) Absence of system inthe: French ‘schools; orof much that is 
worthy of imitation in the Enptish schools) 475 °476p!2 od rf. 98: | 


(Mer. Coley sWitir regard to, Scouand,, there is a very excellent school at Edinburgh, 
which is; doing !wonders,, and;.stands_almost alone in, Europe. at the present time, 47 
483-485 Excellent operation also of the Dundee School, where the scholars are yer 
numerous, andthe results very satisfactory ; all this is due chiefly to the activity of the 
master, at lrishman, 477-481. 483 Middline state of the Paisley Schiool, 482 —_Bar 
'to.the efficient working of the Glasgow School, on account of there being‘a large building 
debt,.2b, | 7, | ee Speen | 

Witness anticipates that) within’ the, next two months a statistical comparison may, be 
made ‘between the new and old systems, of payment, 486, 487- Facility for checking 
the expenditure under the new system of raising.the, standard. of excellence, 486, 538 
Question as to the means of children of the poorer classes to pay 1d. or 2d. a week for 
instruction. in the art, schools, 488-493 Extent of. central control over the local 
) —Interest of the masters to 


masters appointed by the provincial committees, 497-500 
encourage students of the middle-elass, 501-503. ivory of? OF ginsie sdt ied} d9;1o8) 
(Mrv Redgrave.) Further. statement of ‘the payments which,a master under the new 
system may receive, if successful, 504, 505—— Ex planation as to. there being easy-as well 
as laborious examples in the several stages, 505——(Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) 
0.53 3T Grounds 
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Cole, Henry, c.B., and Richard Redgrave, R. A. (Analysis of their Evidence)—continued.. 
Grounds for concluding that the schools of design have been very successful in improving 
the artisan class in drawing and design, 506-516 Absence of connection between the 
schools of art and the Society of Arts: former system of prizes by the society adverted to 
hereon, 517-522. rods) 

(Mr. Cole.) Instances of ill success of schools through the want of suitable premises, 
523-628 Necessity of a good master, as the first condition of success, 526 Small 
per-centage of schools which have been closed, having once been opened, 529 Tn- 
stances of schools having the advantage of using portions of public buildings, rent free, 
530, 631-——Frequent financial difficulty on account of the rent of premises: if rent 
free, it would be solely the fault of each master if not successful, 531-533. 


Further reference to the several objects sought to be attained by the new Minutes, 535 
Difficulties experienced under the former system through the masters claiming to be 
public servants, 535 Want.of guarantee under the former system, for the practical 
efficiency and activity of the teachers, 536, 537 (Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) Less 
direct check under the old system than the new system, upon the annual expenditure 
538, 539-——(Mr. Cole.) 1mportant object underthe new system to reduce the pro- 
portionate amount of Parliamentary aid per student ; how this may be effected, 540—— 
Means by which the artisan class may be better defined, in carrying out the new 
Minutes, 541, 542- 

(Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) Improbability of the method of payment by results 
leading to a diminution of masters, 543-545—— Sundry particulars in connection with 
the Birmingham School of Art, 546-550 Inference from the successful operation of 
the system of payment by results, in the case of the science schools, 551-554——Respects 
in which the instruction may be different in different localities, whilst there may be a 
national competition between the special works of one locality and those of another, 
555-551. 

(Mr. Cole.) Reasons for not admitting a claim to superannuation in the case of masters 
paid upon certificate or upon results, although a claim was admitted in the case of the 
salaried masters under the old system, 568-579-——(Mr. Redgrave.) Several instauces 
of purchase by the Department of masters’ copies of works of art in the Museum, 580, 
581 (Mr. Cole.) The largest allowance to any school in respect of trained students 
has been to Dublin, 582. 

(Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) Evidence showing that artists of a very high order 
have been produced in the schools of art and design, and are being most extensively em- 
ployed iu the various manufactures of the country, 533-586 (Mr. Cole.) Nature of 
the arrangement as to the production, under Mr. Burchett, of the historical pictures in the 
ante-room of the House of Lords, and as to the payment of the students who assisted 
in carrying them out, 587-589. 

[Third Examination.|—(Mr. Cole.) Hands in certain returns and papers relating to 
the schools of art, the training school, &c., 3020-3022—— Will prepare a return of the 
cost of diagrams and examples sent or given to the various schools in 1862 and 1863 ; 
3023-3027. 

[Fourth Exatination.J—(Mr. Cole.) Delivers in a return of the occupation of the 
students in the schools of art in 1863; 3866. 

[Fifth Examination.|—( Mr. Cole.) Necessity of the union of elementary and ad- 
vanced instruction in order to carry out the principles of the Department, 4313, 4314 
Expediency of direct training, at the cost of the State, being given, mainly, to children 
and to the helpless and poor, 4314, 4315 If the grant were to be curtailed, the first 
curtailment should be in the direct payment to the masters, 4315. 4355 It is very 
undesirable to curtail the aid given in respect of the Museum, 26. 

Distinctive feature of the present system in its being open to every locality to establish 
a scliool of art, 4316 Very thriving schools in some towns of moderate populations, 
ib. Reference to a certain return, showing the public cost to be incurred in the event 
of the schools beisg extended to towns up to certain populations, 4316, 4317 Doubt 
as to the expediency of any actual limitation with reference to the size or character of the 
towns, 4318-4320——- Fallacy of the principle of a limit of the schools to the centres of 
manufacture, 4319, 4320—— Question as to the policy of limiting the payments to the 
aiding of artisans, 4321. 

Decided benefit conferred upon the manufacturers by the operation of the schools of 
art, 4322, 4323 Anticipated effect of the gradual abolition of direct payments in lead- 
ing the localities to act more on the principle of self-support, 4324-4329 —— Inexpedi- 
ency of limiting the amount of fees paid by the artisan class, 4325-4330. 4381 
Groun:!s for expecting that the fees in the local schools may be largely increased ; case 
of South Kensington District School adverted to hergon, 4326-4330 Expediency of 
the localities finding the premises, free of rent and taxes, 4329. 4380. 4485. 


Indirect assistance in the way of models, inspection, &c., to which State support 


might eventually be limited if the localities gave proper aid, 4329-4331 Objection to 
. continuing 
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continuing direct payments on medals, 4330. 4381 Any direct payment by the State 
should be upon the examination of the works of each artisan student, 76,——The pay- 
ment of 10 , worth of examples for each national medallion should be continued, i,—— 
Difficulty of the schools if the grants of examples were withheld, 4931. 


Evidence as to the very extensive collection of examples at South Kensington, and as 
to the great advantage to the local schools in being able to obtain any example at a 
reduction of 40 per cent., 4331, 4332——Explanation as to the inferior quality of some of 
the examples, 4332. 4340, 4341——Statement as to the measures taken in order to render 
the central collections useful to the lvcal schools, whether by means of the circulation or 
loan of special works, 4333-4352——Care taken to circulate works suitable for the 
localities, 4333, 4334. 

Benefit derived by Messrs, Minton & Co., and by the Stoke School, from objects lent 
by the Department, 4334~4337- 4544——Various efforts made to induce the local schools 
to make use of the Museum, or to purchase from it, but without effect, 4330. 4340, 4341. 
4359, 4351—~-Sueggestion that the travelling collection be circulated at the entire cost 
of the Department, and that they incur any loss from its exhibition, any gain to be handed 
over to the locality, 4342, 4343- 4347. 4550. 4382— —Steps taken by the Department on 
the subject of local museums; suggestions on this point, 4348, 4349 Estimate of 


from 2,000 /. to 3,000 J, a yearas the cost of the more complete system of circulation 
contemplated by witness, 4350. 


(Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) Evidence in refutation of the statement that the Depart- 
ment does not encourage figure drawing ; large outlay incurred in procuring Mulready’s 
drawings, and facilities to the schools for using them, 4352-4354 (Mr. Cole.) Total 
of 4,869 objects borrowed from the Art Museum from 1856 to 1863; 4354, 4355—— 
Particulars in connection with the expenditure of 16,000 1. a yearon account of examples, 
that is, including the cost of distributing to local schools, 4355-4358—— Disadvantage 
of fixing with too much pfecision the amount to be Spent in each year upon examples, 


Examination in denial of statements that the withdrawal of the certificate payment 
involves a breach of faith ; witness contends that the Department, in its engayements 
with the masters, never contemplated a perpetual salary, nor any liability beyond a year, 
4359-4371. 4385-4419. 4458-4481. 4554-4541. | 

Care taken by the Department to make it clear that it was only going to assist the 
schcols, not to maintain them, 4361-4365 —— The Department has always striven 
towards self-supporting schools, and is now on the high road to the attainment of the 
principle, 4365, 4366. 

(Mr. Cole wad Mr. Redgrave.) Grounds for concluding that it would be dangerous 
and unwise to revert to certificate payments, 4372-4374. 4420, 4421, 4458-4470. 4548, 
4549 Respects in which payment upon results is far preferable to payment upon 
certificates, 4373, 4374. 4421. 4461-4481. 4548, 4549-—— Doubt as to the expediency of 
hmiting a system of payments by results to the case of trained masters, 4375-4378. 


(Mr. Cole.) Witness submits a scheme for the modification of the existing system, 
the several propositions involved therein having been duly considered by Mr. Redgrave, 
Mr. Bowler, and himself, 4379-4382——-The modified rules now proposed would involve 
an increased expense of some 3,000 l. or 4,000 L., 4383. The proposed modifications 
would meet all objections having any weight which have been urged against the present 
system, 4384. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) Evidence in Support of the views expressed by Mr. Cole in regard 
to the certificated masters not having a claim to permanent payments from the Govern- 
ment, 4385. 4392, 4393. 4402-4406. 4412. 4419, 4460, 

(Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave.) Examination relative to the claim put forward by 
masters in the training class ; question hereon as to different rules having been adopted 
for male and female students in training, 4422-4437 — Reference to the teaching in 
parochial schools ty students in the training class, as being mainly intended for the 
benefit of the students themselves, and as not bringing any profit to the Department, 
4438-4441. 

(Mr. Cole.) Explanation relative to the largely increased expenditure upon schools 
of art at the present time as compared with the expenditure upon schools of desion 
Details in support of the conclusion that notwithstanding 


Support, 4452-4457 Aah? : : 
m8 pe the average cost per head is now only 10s, 84d., that is including the children in 
the national schools, 4453, 4454. 


Anticipation that the average cost per head will go on diminishing every year, 4454 * 
Importance further attached to the Museum as an instrument of national education 


in art; the outlay upon objects for the Museum is, in fact, the most useful portion of 
0.59 372 the 
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the whole expenditure, 4455-4457- 4542-4547 Approval of the public aid to each 
school being so limited as not to exceed the amount of the fees of the artisans, 4482- 


4487. 


Consideration of the grounds for anticipating that, if rent-free premises were once 
obtained, the local schoo’s might be made self-supporting, that is by means of subscrip- 
tions or rates and increased fees, 4488-4507. 4517-4526. 4550-4559 Prospect of 
increased aid from manufacturers and other subscribers, 4489-4493. 4502-4507 
Probability of a rate in many localities, 4490 Belief as to the practicability of obtain- 
ing increased fees from artisans, 4494-4501———A school supported by rate need not 
necessarily be a free school, 4508, 4509. 

Reason for paying the masters at South Kensington by salary or by the fees, 4510, 4511 
Belief as to a large proportion of the students at the South Kensington School being 
artisans, 4512-4516 Necessity of a payment for art-teaching in poor schools, 4517 
Further statement that although cirect payments may in time be entirely abolished, 
it would not be safe to withdraw such payments at once, 4517-4526. 4551, 4552—— 
With regard to the Lambeth School, the fees of the artisans, with the payment upon poor 
schools, ought to suffice to support it, 4521-4525. 


(Mr. Cole and’ Mr. Redgrave.) Evidence opposed to statements that the medals are 
held in low estimation, 4528, 4529. 4563-4567 (Mr. Cole.) Prospect of good masters 
being obtained if Government gave merely as much as the artisans’ fees, 4530. 4550—— 
Object of the superannuation of the old masters to ‘cause a uniform action, 4531—— 
Very objectionable operation of the former system of fixed salaries, 4532, 4533 
Approval of Government providing merely models and examples, in addition to trained 
masters, leaving the localities to do the rest ; that is, in course of time, 4551-4562. 


Ivexpediency of depending upon loca! subscriptivns from year to year, 4558, 4559—— 
Usefulness of the system of Government building grants, 4560 (Mr. Redgrave.) 
Freedom of tle masiers, under the new Minutes, their time being only partly required, 
that is for the teaching of artisans and of parochial schools, 4567——(Mr. Cole.)  Cir- 
cumstance of the master of Lambeth School receiving a salary for his teaching at Dulwich 
College, 4567-4569. 


Compensation to Masters. See Certificates, 4, 5. 


Competition for Medals. See Attendance at School. Day Works and Night Works. 


Drawings, &c. Examinations. Medals, 5. 


Copies by Masters. Several instances of purchase by the department of masters’ copies of 


works of art in the museum, Redgrave, 580, 581. ‘ 


. Local Support of the Cork School of Art by means of a Rate. 

. Effect of the new Minutes upon the Position of the Master and Condition 
of the School ; Complaint on this score. 

Operation of the School with reference to Children in poor Schools. 

. Casts and Examples. 

. Travelling Museum. 

. Medals, Medallions, &c. gained by the School. 

7. Other Particulars generally relative to the School of Art. 

8. Particulars in connection with the Christian Brothers’ School. 


we 
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1. Local Support of the Cork School of Art by means of a Rate: 

Flourishing state of the Cork School; local subscriptions to the school by means of 
rates, Cole 384, 385. 398. 409. 445, 440. 

The Cork School of Art was established in 1850, and is chiefly supported by a rate 
under Mr. Ewart’s Act, Brenan, 3030-3037 The rate at a halfpenny in the pound, 
produces 222 1., of which 50 /. is paid to the Christian Brothers’ School, and the rest to 
the school of art, 2b. 3033-3036 With regard to the poor-rate payers in Cork being 
taxed for the school of art, the rate is voluntary on their part, 2b. 3399-3401. 

Reference by the Committee to the Cork School as the only one which is at present 
partly supported bya rate, Rep. ix. Statement showing that the Cork School, though 
it receives a smaller proportion from the Government, is not more truly self-supporting 
than other schools, 2d. 


2. Effect of the new Minutes upon the Position of the Master, and Condition of the 
School ; Complaint on this score: 


Witness holds four certificates, and tie certificate money and prize studentships have 
formed a large portion of his income, Brenan 3059-3065——Calculation that in four 
years witness would have lost 149/. 175., if the new Minutes had been in operation, id. 

re ‘3066-3071 
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2. Effect of the new Minutes upon the Position of the Master, §c.—continued. 


3066-3071 Impracticability of witness deriving much accession of income from results 
obtained by the artisan class, such class being very limited, Brenan 3091-3100. 326743285. 


Feeling of the Committee of the Cork School, that the school must be closed if 
the new Minutes are put in force, and that Government should give as much as 
is obtained from the local rate, that is 1727. a year, Brenan 3230-3270 Inadequacy 
of witness’s income from the school if he did not practise also as an artist; unfair 
diminution of this income if the new Minutes are enforced, ib. 3953-3260, 3383-3390 
—- Difficulty in obtaining iin increase of fees from the middie and upper classes attend- 
ing the Cork School; number of these classes, 2b. 327-3285. 


3. Operation of the School with reference to Children in poor Schools : 


Statement as to the restricted operation, of the Cork Schoo! of Art with reference to 
the children in the national schools in Cork, Cole 398-411. 446——The national school 
children may at once enter the school of art for instruction in drawing, Redgrave 448, 
449 Obstacies experienced in Cork in regard to the instruction of children of the 
poorer class in drawing, Sparkes 955-957- 


Statement as to the Cork School of Art being the only one in Ireland having a national 
school connected with it, Brenan 3111-3117 Obstacles encountered by witness in 
endeavouring to obtain the attendance of children from the national schools ; prohibition 
of such attendance, ib, 3118-3121, 32836-3289 Witness receives about 61 ony. a 
year for teaching children from one of the national schools, ib. 3122-3125 Bar to 
another master in the Cork Schoul unless there were a larger amount of work to do in 
the national schools, id. 4336. | 
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4. Casts and Examples : 


Practice as to the casts or examples from which the students in the Cork School are 
instructed, or are at liberty to draw, Redgrave 433-439——Magnificent collection of 
casts belonging to Cork; the students, however, are not allowed to draw from them in 
competing for prizes, Brenan 3146-3157. 3248-3252 --— Nonpayment by the school 
towards the casts or diagratas received from the department, 3331-3334 Objection 
to the students in the Cork School being debarred from rece:ving medals for drawings 
fron the splendid collection of casts in the school, Maclise 3606-3612, 


5. Travelling Museum : 


Explanation as to the travelling museum not having been specifically offered to Cork 
by the Central Department, Cole 415-421. 


6. Medals, Medallions, &c. gained by the School : 


Number of medals, national medalligns, prize-studentships, &c. obtained by the school 
in each of the last three years, Brenan 3048-3058. 


7. Other Particulars generally relative to the School of Art: 


Number anil classes of children in the school; small proportion in the artisan class, 
Cole and Redgrave 449-456 Statistics as to the classes of students in the art school, and 
the attendance in each class in 1861, 1862, and 1863, Brenan 3038-3047, 3267-3276. 


Very injurious effect upen the Cork School of the abolition of prize-studentships, 
Brenan 3101-3110 Very little demand in Cork for design, 7b. 3229 The Cork 
School has been useful in’ iin proving taste, but has not had much effect upon industry or 
manufacture, ib, 3294-3301. 3314-3318. ' 

Practice in regard to the instruction of students in architecture, Brenan 3302-3306 
—— Statement showing that the students are principally of the middle class, ib. 3307~ 
3311—— Doubt as to the effect of the school upon the private masters, ib. 3319-3325. 


Particulars, for the year 1863, of the occupations of the students, App. 308. 310. 312 
—— Amount of fees paid by the several classes of persons under instruction in drawing, 
in 1863, 7b. 332 Tabular statement showing the local subscriptions, fees by students, 
Government aid, donations, and local expenses, in the year 1869, 76. 346 Sundry 
particulars supplied by the school in reply to sundry questions, by order of the Select 
Committee, 2. 391, 392. 


8. Particulars in connection with the Christian Brothers’ School : 

Excellent instruction given in the Christian Brothers’ School at Cork ;_ there is nothin 
to prevent the students from competing for the Government prizes, Cole 386-397 — 
Facility to the students in the Christian Brothers’ School in regard to competition for 
prizes, Redgrave 446, 447. 

A portion of the rate raised in Cork is given to the Christian, Brothers’ School, 
Brenan 3035, 3036. 3376, 3377 —— Large attendance of children at - the Christian® 
Brothers’ School, where the teaching of drawing is compulsory ; success of this school, 
16. 3350-3381. 
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Cost of Schools. See Expense. Government Grants. 


Cotton Fabrics. Exceedingly slight improvement, if any, caused by the Manchester School 
of Art in the designs for fabrics, Potéer 2240. 2243. 2250. 2318-2321. 


CouRSE OF INSTRUCTION: 


Expediency of a different class of teaching in different schools, with reference to 
the trades or manufactures of the localities, Gregory 735-744 Instances of masters 
ignoring the department’s course of instruction, as considering it necessary for the 
success of the schools to deviate from the system laid down by the department, 
Sparkes 1035-1038 Witness considers that the natural tendency of the schools, 
under the present system of instruction, is to remain at a low level, 2b. 1075 Rigid 
and monotonous course of the department, so that the students are not taught in the 
way best suited to their circumstances, Bacon 2161, 2170. 2190. . 


Approval of a general course being prescribed by the department, Murray 2447-2449. 
2482-2488—-—Expediency of a discretion in the master to teach and conduct his school in 
compliance with the wants of the place, Wilson 2618, 2619. 2627, 2628. 2663-2675. 2704- 
2709 Precedents to be followed in establishing schools of art in this country, in lieu of 
a system of routine and mannerism, 7). 2626——-Approval, however, of a strict method of 
instruction being laid down by the department, it being left to each master how far he 
will apply it, subject to being judged by the results, 26. 2675. 2682-2695. 2724-2731. 

So long as the teaching is to be elementary, the rules cannot be too positive or invariable, 
Sir C. Eastlake 3472. 3538 ——Witness has always considered the course of instruction 
sufficient in every respect, Maclise 3479 Approval, generally, of the course of instruc- 
tion, and the several stages laid down by the depariment, Sir C. Eastlake 3483. 3521 
—It may be well to consider whether, under a system of payment by results, particular 
stages of instruction might not be encouraged in some schools, and other stages in other 
schools, according to the want of each locality, 1b. 3521-3524. 


Advantage if local masters had some latitude of instruction with a view to the special 
requirements of the district, Hollins 3914. 3970-3974. 

Very large attendance at several provincial schools where the department. course is fol- 
lowed with strict regularity, Bowler 4193 With regard to complaints by local com- 
mittees about the stringency of the course of instruction, &., witness does not see any 
reason in these complaints, 2b. 4225-4227. 

Paper explanatory of the course of instruction recommended by the Science and Art 
Department for the local schools of art, App. 293 Suggestions for the teaching of 
the students, and the formation of classes, &c., 7). 294. 

The Committee consider it very questionable whether it would be desirable to force the 
system laid down by the department, in all its details, upon every school in the country, 
Rep. xvi. 

See also Elementary Teaching. Technical Teaching. 


Coventry School of Art. Alphabetical list showing in detail the various ranks in life of the 
attendants at the school in 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Statistics of the fees received 
during the past year, 2b. 332 Amount of receipts from various sources in 1862, dis- 
tinguishing between the receipt from fees, and from Government, &c., 7b. 346 —— Details 
relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to numerous 
queries on the subject, 26. 392, 393. 


Crewe Branch School. Advantage of the Chester Branch School at Crewe; payments received 


by witness upon that school, Davidson 1811-1816——See also Chester, Crewe, &c. 

Cubley, W. H. Letter from Mr. Cubley to Sir Stafford Northcote, dated 4th April 1864, 
offering certain objections to the system upon which the schools are conducted, App. 
455- 


Cutlery. Reference to the great advance made by foreign nations in the manufacture of 
cutlery, Parker 3435, 3436. 


D. 


Damask. Great increase in the employment of English designers in the damask manu- 
facture, Akroyd 3707, 3708. 

Darlington School of Art. List of trades, professions, and occupations of the students 
attending the school during the year 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Amount of fees paid 
by the several classes of persons ander instruction in drawing in 1863, 1b. 332 State- 
ment containing sundry particulars of the receipt and expenses of the school in 1862, 20. 
346 Return from the school in answer to numerous queries submitted by the Com- 
mittee with reference to the detailed operation of the school, 7b. 394, 395. 


Davidson, Ellis Abraham. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is master of the school of art 
and of the school of science at Chester; holds three certificates in art and five 
science 
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science, 1699-1708. 1943. In the science branch the master has always been paid upon 
results, 1707. 1968—— Witness is not yet in a position to judge what effect the new 
Minutes will have upon his position-as art master, but anticipates that he will not be 
a loser, 1709, 1710. 1848, 1849. 1868-1872. 1878, 1918-1921 There was no gua- 
rantee in connéction with any of witness’s certificates, and he does not consider that he 


? 


Total of 3,017 students who received instruction in 1863 through the agency of the 
Chester School, and of the Wrexham and Crewe Branch Schools; of these 2,382 were in 
the national schools, 1714-1718, 1857-1862 ——- Sources whence the students in the 
Chester and branch schools are made up; statistics in the case of the evening classes, 
1718-1721. 1735. 1890——Small demand in Chester for teaching in design and in the 
higher stages, as compared with elementary teaching ; number of medals taken for dif- 
ferent subjects adverted to hereon, 1722-1734. 1900-1916. 1966. 1975, 1976. 


doubt as to the effect upon this class by abolishing the free studentships, 1736-1742—— 
Doubt also whether disadvantage will result from the substitution of local scholarships 
Evidence in approval of the System upon 
which the local schools of art and the parochial schools are connected ; willingness of the 
schools round Chester to make the 54. payment required under the existing system, 
1745-1769. 

Satisfactory nature of the inspection for medals in the case of the Chester School, 1770— 
1772 Long time sometimes spent by the students in preparing drawings for medals, 
1773-1776 Approval of the limit of thirty medals for each school, and of three 
medals in each section, whatever the size of the school may be, 1777-1779. 1885-1889 
— —Satisfaction expressed with the arrangements in regard to borrowing from the central” 
collection, 1780-1785. 1805, 1806—— Advantage if the central museum were sent to 
Chester and other places for a time, free of charge, 1786, 1787. 1807-1809. 1842, 1843. 


Beneficial operation of the condition, that a student must be five months in a school 
before he can compete for a medal, 1788——Very small subscriptions received by the 
Chester School, 1789. 1795. 1824-1826. 1839-1841. 1911-1913—-—Limited expense on 
the score of rent, &c., 1790-1793—-—-Few purchases of casts or examples by the school, 
1794, 1795-——Way in which witness’s time is allotted to the art and science classes 
respectively, and to the central and branch schools, 1796-1802. 1898, 1899——Competition 
of students of the art school in the science examination, 1803, 1804 Probability of 
better results fiom the travelling museum being now exhibited at Chester than in former 
years, 1809. 1907-1910 Witness has not been summoned as a witness by the Central 
Department, 1810. 


. Advantage of the branch school at Crewe; payments received by witness upon that 
school, 1811-1816 Way in which the teaching of drawing in the naticnal schools is 
beneficial to the schools of art, 1817-1820 Very suitable character of the examples 
sent to the Chester School from South Kensington, 182 1, 1822. 1852. 1955 


1829. 1890. 1984-1988—— Mr. Sparkes has sent several communications to witness, but 
they have not been responded to, 1837, 1838. 


Improving and elevating effect produced by the Chester School and its branches, 1844- 
1847 —— Instances in Chester of national school teachers having had instruction in art, 
1850, 1851 Approval of the architectural examples supplied from South Kensington ; 
reference hereon to a certain elevation or example, as intended solely for practical con- 
struction; 1853-1856. 1956-1965. 1989-1996 Total of 224 1. 8's, 7d. received from 
Government towards the Chester and branch schools in 1862; 1864-1866. 1927-1930 
Witness’s receipts from all sources have been about 200 /, a year, 1867-1871. 


‘ Of twelve medals obtained by witness’s students in 1863, all but one were gained by 
artisans, 1873, 1874 Way in which witness carries out the definition of the “ artisan » 
class, 1875, 1876-—— Increased number of students in the school, 1876, 1877——— Reason 
for fewer medals having been taken in the school in the last year or two, 1879-1884 
Advantage if other than artisan classes were still allowed to obtain paying medals, pro- 
vided they were charged higher fees, 1890-1895 Doubt as to the Chester School 
having injured the private teachers, 1896. 


Difficulty as regards the system of payment by results in the event cf the illness of any 
master for any lengthened time, 1922 Circumstance of the Chester School havin 
taken only one national mnedallion, 1923-1926 The Government expenditure cn the 
school is necessary for its maintenance, and is fully compensated for by the advantages 
conferred on the national schovl children and artisans, 1927-1 937. 


Statement as to the objects of the old schools of design ; question as to their limitation 
to instruction in drawing; 1938-1942. 1947. 1977-1980 Increasing employment of 
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Davidson, Ellis Abraham. (Analysis of his*Evidence)—continied. 
Englishmem instead of Germans in mechanical “drawing in this country, 1945, °1946 
Difficulty under the former system in regard to payment upon the second grade papers, 
1948-1952 Great reduction.in the number of, pupil-teachers: in Chester, 1953) 1954 
Receipts by witness in respect of his art certificates and of his science teaching 
respectively, 1967, 1968. 1982, 1983. 


Mr. Rigge, who assists in the Chester School, has not. expressed any decided, opinion 
relative to the new Minutes, 1969-1974 Absence. of reduction, in, the. staff of the 
school under the code; reference hereon toa, guarantee by witness to the senior:,pupil- 
teacher, now a local school, that bis income shall not suffer, 1981 Necessity of 
Government aid for the support of the school of science under wituess, 1982, 1983. 


Day Worksand Night Works. Respects in which itis unfair'to bring the day works and 
night works in competition with each other for medals, Sparkes 1003-1007. 


Department of Practical Art, Review. by the Committee of the system adopted by the 
Department of Practieal Art towards the provincial schools ; several advantages extended 
by the Central Department, the direct support to the schools having, on the other hand, 

“been withdrawn, ep. iv, v. See also Science gnd Art Department. 


Department of Science and Art. . See Science and Art Department. 


DESIGN: 


Inducement now held out to students and masters with, a view to preficiency in design, 
Redgrave 206, 207 Grounds for concluding that, with respect to the improvement of 
designs, the schools of art have been operating very favourably, Cole 280-282 Kvi- 
dence showing that artists of a very high order have been produced in the schools of art 
and design, and are being most extensively employed in the various manufactures of the 
country, Cole and Redgrave 583-586. 


Respeets in-which the present system of the Department discourages the production 
of a high class of designs, Sparkes 1126, 1127. 1133, 1134 Statement showing that 
certain,)ersons,eminent.as designers were all educated in the! old schools of design, where 
the masters were not unduly controlled by the Department,: 2d,9 11281132 Expedi- 
ency of a large amount of encouragement being given to the class of designers, 7b. 1257- 
1260 Want. of .more,.numerous designs generally, in, the: schools, and of greater 
originality in them, Akroyd 1.722, 1723. 

lilustration, of the: excellent» operation of the ‘schools'in the case of designers, 'Velson 
2612-2615—— Strong approval of the methods adopted for teaching the elements of 
design, and wf the results as.regards the)application of designs) to manufactures, Sir C. 
Eastlake 3503-3506. 3675——Education, in,.design,.was,.recommended -by the Select 
Committee of 1836, 7b. 3635, 3636. 

Statement relative to the use respectively of French designs and, English designs,as in 
the ‘case, of witness’s firm, and of Messrs, Crossley’s .at Halifax, Akroyd,3711-.3755- 
3759- 

Grounds for the conclusion.that the present-system of instruction: is--better, calculated 
than the system under the old school of design: to promote:good designs; illustration of 
the excellence attained under the present system, Bowler 4156-4175 Difficulty in 
regard ‘to students fiom the’ schools of art receiving more liberal remuneration from 


manufactures ‘for ability in designing, ib. 4173-4175—— Probability of many of the 
best designers having been educated in the old school of design, 7b, 4221 ——Pro- 


bability of clever designers employed from schools of art having been educated in design 
previously to their attending the schools, 7%. 4236-424 4. 

Statements by masters of schools upon the subject of designing in the schools, App. 
266. 
See also Calico Printing. Cotton Fabrics. Damask. 


Devonport and Plymouth Schools of Art. Particulars for the year 1863 0f the occupations 
of the students, App. 305. 310. 312 Statistics of the fees received during the past year, 
ib, 232 Tabular statement show ing the local subscriptions, fees. by students, Goyern- 
ment aid, donations, and local expenses in the year 1862, 7b. 346 Detailed information 
relative to the accommodation, attendance, the general provision for instruction, number 
of prizes taken, &c., ib. 395, 396. 


Diagrams. Doubt whether diagrams have been obtained from South Kensington in order 
to illustrate the lectures of the master of Halifax School, Akroyd 3781-3783. 


Donations of Works to Local ‘Schools. Uselessness of some things recently received by the 
Cork School as a present from the department, Brenan 3188-3197 Useless present 
also made by the department to the Dundee School, 7b. 3192. 


Tabular statement of the amount of donations to each school since its opening down oN 
the 
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Donations of Works to Local Schools—continued. 


the year 1862, App. 346-348—— Also returns from the various schools on the subject, 
#b. 349-367. 

Particulars showin what examples and objects have been presented to the several 
schools individually, App. 370 et seq. 


Drawings (Competition for AWedals), Advantage in ample time being devoted by the 

students in working up drawings for the medal competition, Redgrave and Cole 262-279 
Long time frequently devoted to the elaborate finishing of diawings in working for 
medals, Sparkes 1026. 1042-1046 Great wasté of time in producing highly finished 
medal works, 7. 1123 Long time sometimes spent by the students at Chester in 
preparing drawings fur medals, Davidson 1773-1776 Considerable aptitude for 
drawing shown by the artisan class and the students generally, Wilson 2885. 2897-2899. 
2910. 


Witness has often been disappointed with the results produced in the schools, but does 
not attribute this to the System of teaching, Maclise 3479) 3480. 3539, 3540 Con- 
sideration of the question whether there may not be an undue minuteness of finish, and 
a great waste of time, upon works of ornament competing for medals; discretion exercised 
by the examiners in such cases, Sir (. Eastlake 3489-3500——Better results now 
produced in the schools than ten years ago, 1b, 3509, 3510. 


may still have a natural taste for art though unable’ to express it with their hands, id. 
3644-3647. 

Undue expenditure of time on drawings when the competition example is placed before 
students too soon, as at the Lambeth school, Bowley 4119-4121 Importance of a 
large expenditure of time on many of the drawings, 2b, 4121, 


Further disapproval of the elaboration and over-finish, for which medals are awarded, 
Sparkes 4256 
vo . 


Regulations in regard to the examinations in elementary drawing, and the rewards or 
prizes to be given, / PP- 299, 300. 


Dublin. Large receipts derived from the travelling collection when in Dublin, Cole 
163-165- Considerable increase in the number of students in the Dublin school, id, 
357 The largest allowance to any school in respect of trained students has been to 
Dublin, id, 589, 

There was at Dublin an attractive collection of other things, when the traveiling 
museum was being exhibited there, Bacon 1698, 


Alphabetical list, showing in detail the various ranks in life of the attendants at the 
school in 1863, App. 308. 310. 3!2——Amount. of ‘fees paid by the several classes of 
persons under instruction in drawing in 1869, 75, 332 Amount of receipts from various 
sources in 1862, distinguishing between the receipt from fees, and from Government, 
&e., tb. 346 Sundry particulars supplied by the school in reply to sundry questions, 
by order of the Select Committee, id, 396; 397. 


Dudley School of Art, List of trades, professions, and occupations of the students attend. 
ing the schoo! during the year 1563, App. 308. 310. 312 Statement of the amount 
of fees received in 1863 from the various classes of persons under iustruction at. the 
school, 25, 333 Statement containing sundry particulars of the receipt and expenses 
of the school in 1862, 7b. 346 Details relative to the conduct and operation of the 
school, as shown by numerous answers to queries on the subject, id, 397. 


Dundee School of Art, Excellent operation of the Dundee school, where the scholars are 
very numerous, and the results very satisfactory; all, this is due chiefly to the activity 
of the master, an Irishman, Cole 477-481. 489, 


Recent complaint by the master of the Dundee school as to the injurious operation of 
the new Minutes, Afacdonald 3015. 3019 Considerable income of the master of the 
school in 1869, ib. 3016-3018, 


Particulars for the year 1863. of the occupations of the students, App. 308. 310.312 
—— Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing in the past year, ib, 339-—_ 
Tabular statement showing the local subscriptions, fees by students, Government Act, 
donations, and. local expenses, in the year 1862, 2b, 346. 


Return from the school in answer to numerous queries submitted by the Committee, 
with reference to the detailed operation. of the school, App. 398-402. 


Dunfermline School of Art. Information relative to the closing of the Dunfermline school 
of art, App. 335. 
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Durham School of Art. Alphabetical list, showing in detail the various ranks in life of the 
attendants at the school in 1863, App 308. 310..312——+Statement of the amount of 
fees received in 1853 from the various classes of persons under instruction inthe school, 
ib. 333 Amouut of receipts, froni various sources, in 1862, distinguishing between the 
receipt from fees, and from Government, &c., 1b, 346. 


Detailed information’ relative: to the accommodation, attendance, the general provisions 
for instruction, number of prizes taken, Ke. &c.,, App. 402, 403. 


Dyce, Mr. (the late). Doubt as to Mr. Dyce (who taught under the department) having 
expressed disapproval of the present system of teaching, Bowler 4248-4251. 


_ 
E 
ae 


Eastlake, Sir, Charles, Loch, P.R.A., and Daniel Maclise, R.A. (Analysis of their Evi- 
dence ).—( Sir C. Eastlake.) Has, in conjunction with Mr. Maclise, examined ‘the works 
sent up from the provincial schools of art, in competition for the medals and the naitonal 
medallions; also the works of the masters in traiming. 3463-3465 ——Suggestion by Mr. 
Maclise and witness in their first report, as exantiners, in 1892, that the ature of the 
works to be submitted for inspection and eonipetition should be ‘so far defined throughout 
the schools, as that the specimens generally should admit of conyenient comparison, 3466, 
3467 Evidence in defence of the foregoing reccommendation ; entire approval of the 
system of uniform examples, 3467-3479. 3481, 3482. 3625+ 3638-—— Expediency of the 
schools of -art being conducted as normal schools, and confined to elementary teaching, 
3470-3476. 3523-3538: 

(Mr. Maclise:) Concurrence: in the views of Sir C, Eastlake, as to. the, propriety of 
limiting the schools ‘of art to elementary instraction, 347773480 Witness has often 
been disappointed with the results produced in the schools, but does not attribute this to 
want of elasticity in tle system, 3479, 3480. 35399 3540. 

(Sir 'C. Eastlake.) Approval generally of the course of instruction and, the, several 
stages laid down by the department, 3453. 3521 Sufficient encouragement given, and 
satisfactory results obtained in those stages, which include figure-teaching, 3484-3491. 
8601, 3392. 3535-3537 —— Consideration of the question whether there may not bean 
undue minuteness of finish, and a great waste of time, upon works of ornament com- 
peting for medals;' discretion exercised by the examiners in such cases, 3489, 3500. 


Strong approval of the methods adopted for teaching the elements of design, and of 
the results as regards the application of designs to manufactures, 3503-3506. 3575 —— 
Beneficial operation of the schools in improving publi¢ taste, 3507, 9508.3515—— Better 
results now produced than ten years ago, 3509,/3510 Superiority of the principles 
and system now adopted as compared with the system under the couucil of the old 
school of design, 3511 Approval of the present extended system, whereby the 
schools are not limited to the principal seats of manufacture, as was at first intended, 
3513-3516. 

Danger to which the system of payment ‘by results is open ; witness however has not 
considered this matter, and his objections are not of a positive kind, 3517-3530. 3541- 
9553 It may be well to consider whether, under a ‘system of payment by results, par- 
ticular stages of instruction might not be encouraged in-some schools, ‘and. other stages 
in other schools, according to the wants of each locality, 3521-3524 Difficulty in de- 
tecting whether masters have touched up their studeuts’ works ; inducement to them under 
C.inse of the recommendation in 1857 forthe withdraw al 
of money rewards for applied designs, 3531-3533 Belief as to the fairness of the awards 
made by the examiners, 3534-—— (7. Maclise.) Nature and extent of witness’s objec- 
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stance of the students not being bound by ypreseribed examples, in painting and im 
applied design, 3554-35 57- 

Witness further expresses his’ decided” approval of the present system generally, in- 
cluding the sameness of examplcs, 3558-3501 3579 Examination as. to the weight 
to be attached respectively to the representations of the local masters and managers, and 
the judgment of the Central Depaitment, 3662-3593 -Concurrence inthe views of the 
department as to the invariableness of the examples, and approval also of the character 
of the examples, notwithstanding that there may be wumerous complaints on these 
points by the /ccal masters, 3563-3593—— Supenonity generally of the judgment of the 
department to that of the masters who are to curry out the systein, 3565 —-—Expe- 
diency of the widest possible circulation of works by the department, consistently with 
their safety, 3594-3600. 

(Mr, Maclise.) Farther statement as to the inferiority of many of the works sent up 
for central inspection, and as to the poorness of the result after all the outlay and trouble, 
3601-3605 Objection to students in the Cork school being debarred from receiving 
medals for drawings from the splendid collection of casts in the school, 3606-3612—— 


Probability 
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Lastluke; Sir ©, L., P.R.A., and DD, Maclise, R.A.-—( Analysis, of their Evidence )—continued,: 
Probabili ty of prizes not being-withheld: from deserving drawings\ of casts or objects, not 
‘directly included in: the course of the department, 3610-3612. 


(Sir C. Eastlake.) Doubt as to ‘the propriety of* limiting payments by results to the 
artisan class, 3613-3617. 3666 Difficulty in judging “of the relative’ merits of works 
of art drawn from different examples, 3618-3623 —— Approval’ of! some latitude in. the 
masters in regard to drawings from a selection of Works: hot in the»preseribed class, 3623- 
3626 —— Reference to the production of designs, applicable to manufacture, as going 
beyond the elementary instruction, 3627-3629 Circumstance of the’ circulation of 
works of art having been recommended by a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1836; 3632-3634 Education in design was also recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1836; 3635, 3636. 

Further approval of the central and branch establishments as having been very instru- 
mental jin promoting art, 3537-3639 > Opinion that the time has not yet arrived when 
the schools might be. left to voluntary enterprise, 3540—— Expediency of extending 
rather than restricting the amount. of Government Support to ‘the provincial schools, 
8641-3643. 

(Mr. Maclise.) With regard to, the. inferiority of many of the works sent’ up fron the 
local schools, students may suil have anatural taste for art, though unable to express it 
by their hands, 3644~3647. 


(Str C. Eastlake). Valuable {esi of comparison of progress by a eontinuation:of the 
Same examples, 3648 Further question as to the working of i system: of prizes-upon 
results : though attended with danger it might, on the whole, be a-desirable p'an-3649- 
3951. 3654, 3655. 3662, 3663 Very good and extensive list “of casts issued° by the 
departnient, 3652, 3659 Reference to thenatisnal medallion asa very beautiful, work 
of art, though open probably, in’ the case of ladies,-to the charge. of being immodest, 
3655-3661. 3689, 3983 Convenience to the examiners, without prejudice to the 
Students, in the use of a limited number of examples, 3664; 5665. 3667-3669. 


Considerable advatice made in recent years in the production of a higher class of art 
in this country, 3670-3674 Advantage of the present system of prizes and examina- 
tions im conjunction with {rained masters and: central control; rather than. ofa system of 
trained masters, and of examples’ cirenlated by the: central department, bat without 
control, 3675-3681 Importance of'-a central directing Board, with.a. view. to the 
diffusion ot sound’ taste throughout the country; 3677 Number and character of the 
architectural examples adverted tos expediency of variety in this respect, 3684-3694 

Doubt whether any arrangement could, .be made for the circulation of pictures from 
the National Gallery, 8695-36097. 


Eastlake, Sir C., and Mr. Mactise Report, by Sir C. Eastlake dnd’ Mr. ib 
June 1858, on-the instruction in art afforded by the trainin ¢ schoo!’ for masters at’ South 
Kensington, App. 453, 454. ; 


Edinburgh School of Art. With regard to Scotland, there is a very excellent school at 
Edinburgh, which is doing wonders, and stands almost alone in Europe at the present 
time, Cole 477, 483-485. 

The Edinburgh School of Art was affiliated:to the Science and Art Department in 1858» 
Ton. BY F~ Primrose 4260 Cost of instruction in the school, and number of students in 
1857 and 1863 respectively, 7b, 4261+4266 Total of 614 2. derived in fees in 1863, from 
the central school and outside schools, 2. 4267——Decided improve ment in the instruction 
Since the school bas been connected with the department, ib, 4268,.4310-4312 Various 
classes who attend the school; more-than half are artisans, ib, 4269, 4270. 4245-4303. 


The Board of Manufactures’ receives an annual grant of 2,000 2 from Government, and 
allots 300/. -a year to the Edinburgh School of Art, Hon. B. F. Primrose 4271-4274. 
4305 Amount of aid received by the school direct from the department, 7b, 4275- 
4280-—— Large female classes in the school ; fees paid by them, id. 4281-4283. 4302 
——The department course is strictly followed in the school, ib. 4288. 

Loss consequent upon having the travelling collection at Edinburgh, Hon. B.. FE. Prim- 
rose 4289-4294 The numbers in. the school are now about. stationary, 74. 4303 
Superiority of the certificated masters at Edinburgh over the former uncertificated masters, 
tb. 4310-4312. f 

List of trades, professions, and occupations of the students attending the schools during 
the year 1863, App. 308, 310. 312 Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing 
in the first year, 2b. 333 Details for the year 1862, of the amount of receipts, and 
of the local expenses, 7h. 347: Sundry particulais supplied by the school in reply to 
sundry questions by order of the Select Committee, i), 403-405; 


Electrotypes, Very inferior character of. some electratypes received by the School of Art 
at Cork from South Kensington ; views of the Cork Si: hool committee to this effect, 
Brenan 31 80-3187. 3391-3398. 
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Elementary Teaching. Importance attached by witness and Mr. nevereres itt 183% to’ the 
extension of elementary-schools for instruction:im drawing,» Cole\26.\ naw? 

Opinion that the elementary teaching should ‘be dissociated altogether from the schools 
of art; Potter: 2259,.2260+—+In advocating schools -for:the highest class.of art,/ distinct 
fiom ‘trade art, witness) contemplates: that the earlier ‘and cisenentany atuishes would, be 
supplied “in the national schools; 7b.:2366+2373+ 

Evidence in defence and approval of the system of élémentai'y instruction in the soHldcik, 
Sir CO. Eastlake 3467+3476 3481; 3482199512295232 3538 Expediency. of the,schools 
of-art being conducted as normal schools, and Roati ted to alamaniayy teachings ibs 3470 
$476. '952308538: | 

Concurrence in ‘the views of Sir C. Eastlake as to’ the propriety , we i, the schools 
of art to'elernentary instruction, Maclise 3477-3480. 

Necessity of the union of elementary and advanced eperraeri on} in Spi to ‘eat out 
the principle of the department, ‘Cole 4313, 4314. 


See also Course of Instruction, 


wer 


Evans,.John. Particulars) in connection with. the superannuation of. Mr. Evans, formerly 
one of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289. ) 


Evening Classes, or Night Schools.” The ptineiple of night'schiosls, and of a‘certain number 
of lessons being given, should ‘still-be'a Sy rosea org giving public ai 3 ‘to pai nem a 


4325- 4380, 4381. 
Statistics of the eihount 3 fées paidi by the’ ‘evening 5 Btetdeets at pein selioti TA! 186; 3» 


App. 332334. 
It should be one condition of Government grants, that Hight classes for artisans, we open 
‘at least three times a week, at fees within the reach of artisans, Rep. xviii. 


Examinations (Local Schools)... Objections. in regard .to, the examination papers, and pe 
uneveliness of the standard of examination, Sparkes 1052, .1054..1143-1145. 1343-13 
1356—— Objectionable character of the gee hand paper, and fu ‘pio aie ce drawing 
paper, 7b. 1053)-1054. | paid 
., Suggested correction in.some. points of detail in the 2oH8 wa of the éXdinitiations in 
the schools, Keith 2571 As, the examinations are now conducted, the head master has 
not an opportunity of knowing what the deficiencies, of his scholars até, 7b.—~IT is 
hardly fair that the children in, national schools, who are taught to draw upon slates, 
should on examination have to,draw upon paper, 7b. 


Witness takes charge of the.examinationsheld jin the yariouslocal schools, and assists 
in the examinations for the central training school, Bowler 4073 Statement of the 
several examinations, and the mode of conducting them, under the present s system of the 
department, 2b. 4075. 

Recommendation .that..it,.be a condition af, Government aid, that a publig. « exami~ 
nation of every aided school, of art be held)annually, through theagency, of its local com- 
mittee, and that the,results of such ,exasnination, should .be., reported to the department 
in such form as, the department, may\prescribe,, Rep. XViii——Also, that the works of the 
students in their examination, certified.by two, members, of the local committee, as, being 
the student’s own work, should, be, sent up to the central department, 2b. Also, that 
fewer prizes, and no medals should be given by the central department in local exami- 
nations at aided schools of art, 7. 
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See also. Juspectiun. 


EXAMPLES: 

. Sundry Objections urged aguinst the System of Examples, and the Quelity of 
those issued to. the Locat Sceheols, 

. Evidence in defence of the System laid down by the Centrul Department, 
and of the Character’ of the: Examples. 

3. Suggestions by Mr. Wilson for an Amendment of the System. 

4. Practice in regard to the Expenditure upon, Examples, ‘and; the Cn ditions 

upon which obtained by the, Loeat Schools. 
5. Suggestion by the Committee that all_Grants of Examples, be discontinued. 


1, Sundry Objections urged against the System of Examples, and the Quality of those 
issued to the Local Schools’: 

Exception ve to the system of test examples in making drawings for the medal, 
Sparkes 1047-105 Defective state of severai of the examples supplied by the depart- 
ment; necessity oF the student’s copies being better “than the origmals in order to obtain 
medals, ib. 1055-1059 Badness “of the examples generally, wirids t the fizure examples 
in outline may be termed vile, 7b. 1139, 1140. 


Statement 
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-EXAMPLES—continued, Aa¥L SOSTE 2o05tW Yd bstlostie aor ogmii = sonilspst 
1. Sundry Objections against the system of Examples, de:—continned). 3 
Statement as tits being! the duty lof the Governmentito isSuergood dopies! or examples 


to' the local schools, Sparkes 1233-1t249- Feeling hin ::the country schools \thati-médre 
‘Money should be spent upon good ‘copies for? them; and: less upon expensive works for 
the central department, id. 1237-1249 —=-Generalcomplaints» in: the country: schoolsias 


to, the sameness of the examples from year, to.year, 7b, AATO EUSA o.oo 


OWitness farther condemns theexamples issued by the; department, -and: submits that 
the’ officers of the department should ‘be stimulated: to know the wants ofthe schools! im 
this respect, Sparkes 1359-1369. 1445, 1446 Advantage if the mastérs were consulted 
by) the. department) in.the. matter of, examples, ib. 3972.1447-—= With regard. to) the 
“supply of examples generally, witness:considers thatthe department wants stirring in. the 
matter, 7b..1446. | = . | 


OND VOOTSYDS DIB yisignecnisi« NOM Shi to 2999 4) 
Recent date of the minute whereby examples may. beyobtained as, subjects to be. painted 
from, Bacon 2017, 2018, 2029-2031 Expadieney of a discretion in the masters to 
select their own examples, so that there may be a stricter application bf'art to the peculiar 
workmanship of each locality, 2d. 2187-2189-——Expediency of certain discretion in the 
local master and ' committee as' to the use’ of' exaniples,’ Sc", Murray 2447-2449.°2489° 
2488. - ; : bOC “as YO OSIniog ; ISDE Sipisa say 5 
Evidence opposed,.to the regulation) in. regard, to;the use of the, same examples. in. all 
‘schools; the result) could: easily , bey tested), if different; examples were used) by, different 
localities, Wilson 2618-2620. 2691-2695. 2704-2709. 2791-2796. 2803-2811,. 2338-2869. 
Injurious effect. of the monotony, of the examples. from Year, to year,| Brenan 31399--— 
Badness of the examples as a rule; instances of this, zd. 3140-3144——There.should)be 


a greater variety of examples, of an improved kind, .b, 3145+ 3158-3168—— Improve- 
ment if there were a relaxation of the Tule as to the “use of° uniform’ examples, Hollins 
; . : bss] JSST SOUS MINT e95t Ig oloow Begum 105 J28S1 Is 


3979-3974. 


2., Evidence in defence of the system laid down' by the Centhal Departmen? wit op 
the character of the Examples: ar paneyage Ae soe cere eg 
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Great variety provided by the departmentin the matter of examples in the stages of 
elementary design, Redgrave 282 —— Explanation as to there being easy as well as 
laborious examples in the several stages, th. 505 
examples ‘sent to the Chester schoul from’ South "Kensington; Davidson? ¥821); 1822. 
1852. 1855; . ; CH iBT 0 Ni Of aol sain ey ; a? oO 
Suggestion by Mr. Madclise dnd witness in their first report, as examiners, in 1852, that 
the nature of the works to be submitted for inspection and competition’should “be ‘so- far 
defined throughot ‘the échoole'as” that the! specitnens generally should? adinit? VF con- 
_ venient comparison, ‘Six C- L. Eastlake’ 3466, 3467—+-Evidenee ii defenc® of the ‘fore- 
‘going recommendation; entire approval of' the system of wniferin examples}7b)°3467— 


3476. 3481, 3482. 3523-35384 Cire matance ‘of the students not being bound’ by’ pre- 

scribed examples in painting and in applied’ designs; ib. 3904 S557 S49 M50 of einsbul Ht 4 | 
, Witness further expresses his decided approval of the present jsystem. generally, ie 
including the sameness of examples, Sir C. Hastluhe 3558-3561. 3579 —Concurrence AY 

in the views of the department as to the invariableness' of the examples, and approval i 

also of the character of the examples, notwithstanding that there may be humerous-com- “hte 
plaints by masters on these points, 7b. 3593-3593 if 


Difficulty in judging of the relative 
merits of works of art drawn from different examples, 7b, 3618-3622. AAC SUG te 


Approval ofisonie Jatitide.in the minutes in tegard, to \drawings,.from a selection of 
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works not in the prescribed class, Sir Go Lastlake 3623-3626 Valuable test of com- qi H 
‘parison Of progress by\a; continuation of the saine examples, .4b..3648—%—Convemience to mae i 
the examiners, without prejudice .tothe\ stadents,in..the) use cof aylimited number of ms. 
examples, 7.3664; 3665. 3667-3669. ae i 4 it 
»*Adoption’ bythe departinent\ of ‘several books “of elementary examplés prepared by i | yl 
masters, Bowler 4116 Explanation as to the examples beine fixed in some stages and i a 
optional in other's; 7; 41173; girs Decided objection ‘to any relaxation in respect of i Tht 
_othe examples prescribed by the department, 7b. 4119 Slight ground of objection on if ta 
the'score of monotony in the examples, 7b. 4119, 4120, 1 an 
Further explanation as to the uniform quality of some of the examples, Cole.4332. ! iy 
4340» 434, : ia 
List of examples approved by the. Science. and. Art Department, and supplied, to iL i 


national, and) other public. schools, &e, App. 317-322. 
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“tion. of forty per cent., Cole 4331, 4332 


EXPENSE (CENTRAL AND LOCAL SCHOOLS): 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


EX AMPLES—continued. 


3. Suggestions by Mr. Wilson for:an Amendment of the-System: 


Witness produces a set of drawings made by himself, which he is desirous: of ;con- 
tributing for the use of the schools, if approved by the department; explanation as. to 
the object of these drawings in rendering the teaching from examples somewhat different 
and more interesting to the pupil, Wilson, 2787-2796. 2803-2811. 2883-2899 In 
proposing the adoption of these drawings by the department, witness contends that the 
masters should have some freedom in selecting the classvef drawings or examples, accor d- 
ing to the requirements. of each .pupil, 2b..2791+2796.. 2803-2811. 2883-2899 Way 
in which the examinations might be carried out, and the-results tested, inthe event. of the 
use of different examples in different localities, 2b: 2838-2860. 


4. Practice in regard to the Expenditure on Examples, and the Conditions upon 
which obtained by the Local Schools : 


Very limited purchase of examples by the schools, except by means of the grants of 
10s. aud 10 4-upon each local and_ national medal respectively, Bow/er 4114, 4115 
Evidence as to the very extensive collection of examples at South Kensington, and as to 
the great advantage to the local schools in being able to obtain any examples at a reduc- 
Difficulty of the schools if the grants of 


examples were withheld, 2b. 4331. 

Particulars in connection with the expenditure of 16,0001. a year on account of 
examples, that is, mcluding the cost ‘of distributing’ to ‘local schools, Cole 4355-4358 
Disadvantage of fixing with too much precision the amount'tv be spent~in each year 
upou examples, tb. 4356. 

Statement of the conditions under which examples and’ models’ may be obtained by 
national and other public schools, mechanics” institutes, Ke. App. 296. 315, 316. 

Statement containing an analysis of expenditure on account of examples in 1863-64 ; 
toial.of above 16,0007. App, 331. 


5. Suggestion by the Committee that all Grants ‘of Examples be discontinued: 


Grounds for suggesting that the system of supplying the schools with examples and 
other works at a reduced cost should be discontinued, Rep. xvii. -Recommendation 
that no further grants be made in aid of purchasing examples, medals, casts, or apparatus, 
ib. xviii. 

See also Architecture and Building Construction. 


Exemptions from Fees. Statement furnished by each school with reference to the question 


of the exemption of any students from the payment of fees, App. 370 et seq. 


Exeter School of Art. Particulars for the’ year 1863 of the occupations of the students, 


App. 308. 310. 312-——Statement of the amount of fees received in 1853 from. the 
various classes of persons under instruction in the school, 7b. 333 Tabular statement 
showing the amount of fees paid by students in.1862, the amount of Government aid, 
&ec. 1b. 3.47. 

Details relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to 
numerous queries on the subject, App. 405. 406. 


Exhibition of Works of Art in Schools. Advantage anticipated from the placing of works 


of art in the class rooms of every school in the country, Wilson 2589. 2590. 


Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. Illustration..at.the Exhibition of 1862 of the advantage 


derived by manufacturers from employing students from the school of art, Cole 280-282 
Immense improvement of the general taste, in this country since the Exhibition of 


Das 4 7. 7 > hes de ——, 
1951, Akroyd 2 0, 2771. 
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Much larger proportion of the expenses of the central schools borne by Government 
previously to the change in 1852 than since that period; particulars hereon, Cole 11. 


17-24 Average of 2/. 12s. per student as the cost to the State for central and local 
schools in 1851, whilst in 1863 the total average cost is only 1/. 28. 1b, 20-24 Esti- 
mate of 17,920/. as the amount voted for schools of art and design for 1852-53; the 


estimate for 1863-64 being 46,653/., plus 5,020/. as the proportion of charges for general 
management, ib, 224-228 In 1851 the estimate was 15,0551, 7b. 224. 

Data for estimating at from 8s, to gs. the cost per head of education of all the students, 
including the children taught in the national schools, Cole 236-242 Improbability of 
any greatly increased expense from year to year, ib. 255-257——-Facility for checking 
the expenditure under the new system, by raising the. standard of excellence, i: 486. 


538. 540——Less direct check under the old system than the new system upon. the 
annual expenditure, Cole and Redgrave 533, 539. : 


Calculation 
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EXPENSE (CENTRAL AND LOCAL SCHOOLS )—continued. 


Calculation as to the fallacy of a statement that the Parliamentary. aid for instruction 
in the schools has been reduced to 8s. 8d. per head upon the number of students 
throughout the kingdom, Bacon 1689, 1690 Unfairness in spreading the cost of the 
museumand the ceutral establishu:ent charges over children in public or national schools 
who have-never seen_or heard of the museum, 7b. 1690 Results have not been pro- 
duced in the schools commensurate with the expense, Potter 2364. 


Much less public expenditure if the original object had. been adhered to, and if so 
many schvols had not continually been established, Wilson 2586...2591 Absence of 
necessity for the large outlay now incurred in respect of -schools of art, ib. 2589 —— 
Limited expense required in order to carly out the plan of salaried masters, &c. contem- 
plated by witness, 7b. 2629. 


Further explanation relative to the largely increased expenditure upon schools of art 
at the present time as compared with the expenditure upon schools of design in 1851, 
Cole 4442-4457—— Large average cost per head in 1851, whilst tle average cost per 

ead is now only 10s, 8d; that is, including the children in the national schools, ib. 
4443,.4454—— Anticipation that the average cost per head will go on diminishing every 
year 7b. 4454. 

Comparative statement of the average cost of each student to the State in 1851 and 
1863, App. 305. 

Estimate of the separate cost, under various heals, of art schools and schools for the 
poor in 1862-63, App. 337. 

Difficulty experienced by the Committee in comparing the expense incurred by the 
State under the present system with that incurred under the system which existed before 
1552, Rep.-vi. vii. Very large amount of the estimate in 1864 as compared with 
1851, ¢b. viii— Reference to the argument of Mr. Cole that the system is rapidly 
becoming self-supporting, inasmuch as the average cost of each student to the State is 
much less than it formerly was, ib. vii. viii. Improbability of the total cost being 
covered by the total receipt from fees, ib, 


See also Fees, Government Grants. Local Subscriptions. Self-supporting 
Schools. Vote. 


F. 


WFEES: 


Small proportion berne by the fees to ihe total cost of the provincial schools in 1851, 
Cole 16, 17 Principle laid down in 1852 that the system of fees should be encou- 
raged as much as possible, and that less reliance be placed upon the contingency of pri- 
vate subscriptions locally, 2b. 26, 27 Reference to the power) of the master to open a 
class at any high fee he may choose, Redgrave 171-176. 


Progressive rise in the fees paid since 1851; evidence therein of the. soundness of the 
principle of management, Cole 230, 231 In 1851 the fees were only 9,296/.; in 
1863 they were 18,4251, ib. 230 Several sources or classes from which the fees are 
made up, 7b. 234, 235——The soundest principle. of all is that the students should pay 
the whole cost by means of fees, id. 459. 527. 


Expediency of the fee to the artisan class not being limited to 2s. a month or 6d. 
weekly, Gregory 680-682. 719-722. 752-754. 

Grounds for expecting that the fees in the local schools may be largely increased; case 
of South Kensington District School adverted to hereon, Cole 4326-4330 If the re- 
striction to 6d, a week be removed, the schools will soon be able todo without any direct 
payments, 7b. 4330—— Belief as to the practicability of cbtaining inereased fees from 
artisans, 7b. 4494-4501———The middle classes wou'd pay higher fees than they now do, 
tb. 4498—— Prospect of good masters being obtained if Government gave merely as 
much as the artisans’ fees; approval of the grants being thus limited, 2d. 4530. 4560. 

Comparative statement of the fees in 1851 and in 1863, App. 305. 

Table showing the amount of fees paid during the year 1863 by the various classes of 
persons under instruction in drawing at the metropolitan and provincial schools, App. 
332-334 

Tabular statement of the amount of fees paid by students at the several schools in 
1862, App. 346-348. 

Information supplied by each school relative to the amount of fees and how distributed, 
App. 370 et seq. 

Amount of fees adverted to by the Committee in connection with the total cost of the 
schools ; improbability of the former ever increasing to the amount of expenditure from 
the »ublic funds, Rep. vii, viii. 

See also Artisans. Middle and Upper Classes, National Schools, 5. , 
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Geometiy. Objectionable regulation in regard to the prizes for geometry, Sparkes 1300. 
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Female School of Art (Queen-square, Westminster). Detailed information relative to the 
accommodation, attendance, general provisions for instruction, number of prizes taken, &c, 
App. 421-423. 


Female Students. Classification of the female students in each school according to tke 
number of months of their attendance, App. 370 et seq. 


Figure Drawing. The study of the linman figure forms a large portion. of the instruction 
in drawing, Redgrave 473-475. 


Discouragement of figure classes by the department, Sparkes 1126, 1127 Incor- 
rectness of the figure outlines adverted to with reference to the efficiency of the artist 
who furnishes them, %. 1208-1214 Inferior character of some of the figure drawings 
in outline supplied by the central department, Brenan 3345. 

Sufficient encouragement given and satisfactory results obtained in those stages which 
include figure teaching, Sir C. Eastlake 3484- 3491+ 3501, 3502. 3535+3537 Good 
selection of the examples used in the figure stages, ib. 3486-3488. 

Ample inducement under the new minutes to the encouragement of figure drawing,. 
Bowler 4087, 4088 Evidence in refutation of the statement that the department does 
not encourage figure drawing ; large outlay in procuring Mulready’s drawings, and faci- 
lities to the schools for using them, Cole and Redgrave 4352-4354. 


Statements by masters of schools upon the subject of the figure stages in their schools, 
App. 266, 267. 


Fire and Lighting (Local Expenses of Schools). Returns and tabular statement showing the 


expense of each school in 1862 on the score of fire and lighting, App. 346-367. 


Foreign Countries. Growing feeling on the Continent as to the successful action of the 


Fnelish Schools of Art, Cole 282 Advantage of continental countries over England in 
regard to the possession of schools of ornamentists, Wilson 2623-2626 Better effect 
of schools of art on the Continent than in England, id, 2797-2800, 


france. Superiority of the system of schools of art in this country to the system in France, 


Cole 134-136 Absence of system in the French schools, or of much that is worthy of 
imitation in the English schools, Redgrave and Cole 475, 476. 

Prevalence of a high order of taste and of superior desion in France; explanation 
as to the reason of this advantage over England, Potter 2251-2257. 2294-2301. 2328- 
2332. 2357-2359 Causes of the better taste and inferior designs in France further 
adverted to, ib. 2388-2406 Great diminution in the importation of French designs to 
Halifax, &c., Akroyd 3711. 3755-3769. 


Fussell, F. R. Particulars in connection with the superannuation of Mr. Fussell, formerly 


one of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289; 


G. 


Germany. Advantage of the system of supplying copies to schools in Germany, Sparkes 


1235- 1322-1324. 


Bar to the efficient working of the Glasgow School on account of there being a large 
building debt, Cole 482 


482. 
Great fallig off in the subscriptions to the Glasgow School, Wilson 2601-2606—— 
4 a 


lhe fees of the school and the number of students have been very stationary for some 
time ; difficulty in increasing the attendance, id. 2607-2611 Belief that Glasgow 
would support its own school, if freed from central interference; examination as to the 
grounds for this conclusion, ib. 2633-2661. 2732—2743. 2706-2768, 2863-2870, 

Very small aid now received by the sehool from the department, Wilson 2634-2640 
—Indisposition to subscribe to the school further adverted to, 2b, 2641-2643. 2051- 
2661——-Very large debt incurred upon the school fittings and premises ; difficulty in 
reducing it, 7, 2642-2650. 2769-2772, 


With regard to the successful operations hitherto of the Glasgow School, witness con- 
siders it would have succeeded still better if conducted on the system advocated by him, 
Wilson 2696-2703 Question as to the prospect of a rate being agreed to in Glasgow 
for schools teaching special or technical art, ib. 2732-2734 Rate now levied in Glas- 
gow forthe maintenance of the gallery of pictures there, 2d. 2732. 2779-2781. 
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GLASGOW, ScHOOL OF, ART continued... 2, NYY) Oh Wo, Woaloe 
Belief as to there being a disposition to support the school, although® at ‘present but 
very little money is subseribed by the ‘manufacturers or others, Wilson 2735-2749. 2863— 


i2870-+++With regard to there being an dneredse6f loc. designing in Glasgow in calico 
printing and other manufacturesysit\is doubtless, the case that)! the’ French design’ are 
still employed to an immense extent, 7b, 2744-2760 ——Slight attraction of the wavelling 
museam whenoin Glaspow) 068 99617276). ORGfrenge to. the laree sums received in 
Glasgow for the ornamentation of the cathedral, ib. 2866, 2900-2906, 


Copy of Minute! of Committed of, the Glassow School of Art, according, their strong 
~ appreciation of” the services of Mr, Wilson, ,and expressing their regret in regard to, his 
‘superannuation, App. 274, ; f ) 
,., Extracts from statements by, employers .of. students of the Glargow, School of; Art, by 
. designers and othéts, relative to the cfliciency of the instruction inthe school in, design, 
Kev, App. 274-056, Ba btlied , i 
Alphabetical list showing in detail the various. ranks..in life, of. the. attendants/at the 
-school in’ 4869, App, 398. 310. 312 Statistics of fees received for-imstruction in 
“drawing diring ihe past year, 20, 333——— Details for the, year, 1862 of. the amonnt. of 
receipts, and of the Iocal expenses. 20,.347 Return’ fromthe school in, answer to 
numerous queries submitted ‘by the Committee with reference to the detailed operaiion of 
the ‘school,'ib. 406; 4o7. , 


Gloucester School of Art. List of trades, professions, and occupations of the students 
attending the school during, the year.1862, App. 308.,.310, 32 Statement.of the 
aiounts of fees received in 1853 from, the various classes of persons under. instruction-on 
the school, #6. 333———Tabular statement showing the amount of fees paid by students in 
1862, the amount of Government aid, &u,,7b..347. ' 

0: ) Detailed information rélative ito the accommodation, attendandeé, the several provisions 
for-instruction, umber of prizes, &cr ike, App: 408. 
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GOVERNMENT GRANTS: 


1. Amount.of the Annual Grants with reference tothe Number of Students. 
2. Share obtained by the Central Department ‘and Provincial Schools, respec- 


tively : Complaint. by the latter hereon. 

3. Question of a Withdrawal of Government Aid. 

4. Evidence as to the Conditions subjectto which Grants should for the future 
be made) tothe Local Schools. S, 

5. Classes chiefly Entitled to any Aid from the State. 

6. Lacility of keeping down the Amount of Grants Under the Systemof Pay- 
ments by Results, . . 

7. Regulations of the Department ‘as to ‘the! Conditione of obtaining Public 
Aid. 

8. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee, 


1. Amount of the Annual Grants with reference to the Number of Students : 


Details relative to, the, cost per shead; of State, support in 1851 and 1852, as compared 
with the cost per head in 1863 and 1864: great reduction in the average cost, although 
the grant has been largely increased, Cole 20424. 2244228. 236-249) aagorads a, 


Comparative statement showing for schools of design in1851, and schools of art in 1863, 
the average share of each student in the Government grants, and:the proportion borne by 
the grant to the fees, App. 395 Total amount of the Government grant in 1851and 
in 1863; th. Tabular statement of the ‘amount of Government aid in payments. aud 
in prizes to each school in 1862, 2b. 346-348. . 


2. Shareobtained by the Central Department and Provincial Schools, respectively : 
Complaint by the latter hereon: 

Statement 'as to the central school obtaining or ignoring a much smaller proportion of 
the Government grants since the chabdge of system in 1852, Cole 11. 17-24 Belief 
that the grants’ to the provincial schools have not) lessened in’ the last’ two years, 
2b. 306. | 

Conclusion that the central museum ges the hon’s share of the Government grant 
while the provisional schools are starved, Bacon 1690, 1691 If technical teaching is 
to be promoted at all tlie provinces should havea larger share of the giant, Potter 2363, 
2364. 

Feeling at Paisley as to the undue expenditure upon the South Kensinvton establish- 
ment, Murray 2473——Feeling at Norwich that the provincial schools do not get their 


fair share of the Government grant, Keith 2530, 9521. 
Condemnation of the plan of reducing the grants to tbe provincial schools to the 
0.53. 7 starving 
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GOFERNMENT GRANTS—Continued, 


2, Share obtained by the Central Department and Provincial Schools, §c.—cont', 
starving point; they should, in fact, receive. a larger share,,cf, the grant, Akroyd 3723. 
3728-3735: 

Instances of schools receiving large aid from the Government grant, Bowler 4228—~ 
4230. . 

3. Question of a Withdrawal of Government Aid: 

Grounds for the conclusion that local schools of art should be subsidised out of central 
funds, Sparkes 1232-1238. 1240-1249. 

Witness would advocate the withdrawal, of all, Government. grants, Potter 2265 
Absence of any necessity on the part of the State for looking after art teaching in this 
country, 2b. 2264. 

Opinion that the time has not yet. arrived when the Government grants could be safely 
withdrawn, Sir C. Eastlake 3640 Expediency of extending rather than restricting the 
amount of Government support ta the provincial schools, 2b. 3640-3643. 

Witness believes that if the Government grants were withdrawn the schools would go 
down, Akroyd 3711 —— Expediency of Government aiding the schools irrespectively of 
local aid from the manufacturers or others: grounds for this conclusion examined, 7b. 
3739-3747. 

Anticipated effects of the gradual abolition of direct payments in leading the localities 
to act more on the principle of self support, Cole 4324-4328——-Statement, however, that 
although direct payments may in time be entirely abolished it would not be safe to with- 
draw such payments at once, 7b. 4517-4526. 4551, 4552. 


4, Evidence as to the Conditions subject to which Grants should for the future be 
made to the Local Schools: 


The grants, if continued, should go into the centres of manufacture, and should be in 
proportion to the amount of focal subscription, Potter 2262, 2263. 2271. 2314. 2342- 
2344. 2412 The best system is for Government to give a certain sum to a master 
belonging to the Department, upon the condition of the locality providing a similar 
amount, ib, 2271 The Government grant to any school should depend upon the 
amount raised by the locality, and should only be made under a thorough inspection 
Wilson, 2710-2723. 

If the grant were to be curtailed, the first curtailment should be in the direct payment 
to the masters, Cole 4315. 4355 Indirect assistance in the way of models, inspection, &c., 
to which State suppoit might eventually be limited if the localities give proper aid, 2b. 
4329-4331 It should be made clear to the schools. that the grants are dependent on 
Parliament from year to year, 2b. 4382. 

Further approval of Government providing merely modelsand examples, in addition to 
trained masters, leaving the localities to do the.rest; that.is, in course of time, Cole 4551- 
4562 Approval also of the public aid to each school being so limited as not to exceed 
the amount of the fees of the artisans, 7b. 4882-4887. 4530. 4550. 


5. Classes chiefly Entitled to Aid from the State: 


Expediency of direct training at thé cost of the State, being given mainly to children 
and to the helpless and poor, Cole 4314, 4315: 


6. Facility of keeping down the Amount of Grants under the System of Payment 
by Results: 


Important object under the new system of payment by results, to reduce the propor- 


i ; . oe . 
tionate amount of Parliamentary aid per student: how tis may readily be effected, Cole 


OLFFA-OFF 186. £28 FAC 
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7. Regulations of the Department as to the Conditions of Obtaining Public Aid: 


the conditions under which Government aid may be obtained by local schools, and of the 
extent and form of such aid, 2. 290-293. 

Minute of the Department of Science-and Art dated 4th) March 1854, relative to the 
conditions in connection with the application of the Government grant, App. 339-341- 


8. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee : 


Reduction of the Government grants adverted to as the chief means by which the 
schools can be made self-supporting, Rep. xi. Effect of a reduction of the grants.in 
leading to increased local support in some places, 2b. Conelusion that the grauual 
withdrawal of Government aid would not occasion the abandonment of any large number 
of the more important schools, 7b. Probable conversion of many of the schools of art 
into middie-class schools, if the grants were withdrawn, 7. 


Proposition 
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GOVERNMENT GRANTS—continued. 
8. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee —~continued. 


Proposition that recourse be had toa system of capitation payments, regulated by the 
number of artisuns under instruction, and coupled with conditions as to the provision of 
premises, &c., Rep. xvii. The aid from Goyernment should, as much as posible, be 


' restricted to the proposed capitation grants, and other kinds of aid should be discon- 
tinued, 7, 


Recommendation that the conditions of granting any State aid to local schools of art 
be: that night classes be open at least three times a-week, at fees within the reach of 
artisans; that the teacheis be certificated, and receive the whole of the fees of the artisan 
classes ; and that the localities provide suitable premises, and pay all charges for rent, 
taxes and repairs, Rep. xviii. 

Further recommendation that if ever an inspector reports that an aided school of art 
is held in unsuitable premises, or uses bad models, exampies or apparatus, or that the 
teaching is deficient, State aid way be wholly or partially withheld, until the local committee 


consent to make such changes as are deemed essential to the proper conduct of the 
schoal, Rep. xviii. 
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See also Artisans. Building Grants. Certificates. Chester, Crewe, &c. 
Closing of Schools. Cork, 2. Dundee School of Art. Ezamples. capense. 
Ireland. Lambeth School of Art, 8, 9. Masters. Medals. National 


Schools. Norwich School of Art. Paisley School of Art. Payment by Results. 
Premises, Rent, §c. Prize Studentships. Pupil Teachers, Rate. Salaries. 
Setence and Art Department. Self-supporting Schools. Vote. 


Creenock School of Art. Particulars for the year 1863 of the occupations of the students, 
App. 308. 319. 319 Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing dur ng the 
past year, 7b. 333 —— Details for the year 1862 of the amount of receipts, and of the 
local expenses, ib. 347 Sundsy particulars supplied by the school in reply to sundry 
questions by order of the Select Comumitiee, ib, 408, 409. 


Gregory, fev. Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Is chairman of the Committee of the 
Lambeth School of Art, which was opened in December 1854 3 590-592 Progressive 
increase of the school since its commencement, 593-—— Attendance, almost exclusively, of 
the artisan class at the school, 594. 620 Entire payment of the master of the school 
by the department at South Kensington ; this, with other payments from the depart- 
ments, amounted last year to 2111, 19s. 10d.; 595-600 There were 372 students 
last year, 601. 


Receipt from the Department of about one-fouril of the building expenses of the Lam- 
beth school, 602, 603 ——Receipt from a conversazione at South Kensington, at which 
Mr. Cole gave very efficient help, 604-Go8 Impossibility of establishing the 
school but for the direct assistance received from the Department, 609, 610 ——Sources 
where the master and the school are now supported; the:e are no subscriptions, 611— 
616 Good moral influence of the school, 617. 


The relations between the Central Department and the metropolitan schools were 
satisfactory in most respects up to the issuing of the new minutes, 618 Grounds for 
objecting to the limit of thirty medals as the number allotted to the Lambeth or any 
other local school; the number should be unlimited, except by a standard, 618-628 
Objections in regard to the examination or inspection of the Lambeth school, as carried 
out by Mr. Crowe, 629-641 Exceptions taken to a complaint by the Depaitment in 
May 1862 in regard to the system of teaching, 642-649. 
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Statement that the new minutes essentially alter the relation of the Department to the 
Lambeth school, and are a direct breach of faith with the local committee, 650-657. 670- 
676 Apprehended closing of the school under the new minutes the first time it 
becomes nupopular, 658. 670 Want of facilities under the present system for found- 
ing branch schools in connection with the Lambeth school, 659, 660—Unduly small 
amount of the Government grant in respect of instruction to children in national schools 
in Lambeth, 661. | 

Expediency of the grants to schools of art being voted by Parliament separately from 
the Scuth Kensington vote, 662-664 Limited advantage derived by local schools 
from works of art, which may be seen at South Kensington, or which are comprised in 
the travelling museum, 664-670 Loss, on the score of payments to masters and pupil 
teachers, of 140 J. a-year by the Lambeth school under the new minutes, that is, if not 
made up upon results, 67 \-680—- Expediency of the fee fiom the artisan class not 
being limited to 2s, a month, 680-682. 


[ Second; Examination. |—Respects in which the Lambeth School of Art is benefited by 
the national school, whilst the latter is under no obligation tu the former, 684-696 
Feeling of the masier of the school of art as to the insufficiency of his remune- 
ration, 697, 698 Further complaint in regard to the responsibility thrown upon 


the School Committee under the new minute, with reference to the payment of the 
0.53 3x32 master. 
. vo° 
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Gregory, Rev. Robert, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued, 


master, 699-704. 733. 746-748 Difficulty in estimating the amount to be received by 
the master under the new minute, 699. 757-763. 


Disapproval of the medals being limited to the artisan class, 705-711 Further 
objection to the limit of thirty medals to each schocl; this is common to both systems, 
706, 707. 717-714 Absence of any special inducement to local students to attend at 
South Kensington Central School, 712-715 Witness decidedly prefers the old minute 
to the new minute, 716 Further objection to the limit upon the weekly payment by 
artisans, 719-722. 752-754 Objectionable arrangement, both under the old and new 
systeins, in regard to the appointment of pupil teachers or local scholars, 723-728 
Want of facilities under each system in regard to branch schools ; amendment suggested, 
729-731!» 749-751. ‘ 

Expediency of a different class of teaching in different schools with reference to the 
trades or manufactures of the localities, 735-744 Considerable expense incurred in 
building the Lambeth Art School, 755, 756—-—Opinion as to the infinitesimally small 
effect produced by the relation between the art schools and the national schools, 764-770 
Necessity of closing the modelling class in connection with the Lambeth school, when 
the payment by certificate ceases, ‘771 Several females attending the Lambeth school, 
772-774-—-- With regard to the building grant received from the Central Department, it 
was given without any security for its return in the event of the closing of the school, 
775,776 About 2001. was produced by the conversazione at South Kensington, 777. 


Guildford School of Art. Alphabetical list, showing in detail the names, ranks in life of 
the attendants at the school in 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Tabular statement. show- 
ing the amount of fees paid by students in 1862, the amount of Government aid, &c., id. 
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Halifax School of Art. Witness took a prominent part in the establishment. of the) school 
of art at Halifax ; it has, upon the whole, been successful, Akroyd 3698-3701 There 
are abuut 500 students, of whom about one-fifth are of the artisan class, ib, 3702 In 
addition to the Government grant there are local subscriptions, amounting to about 50 1. 
a-year, 7b. 3703, 3704 Explanation as to the limited support given by the wanu- 
facturers to the school ; great usefulness of the schooi to them, t, 3705-3711. 3716. 

\ Amount of local suppoit in subscriptions and prizes to the schools at Halifax and 

i Leeds, 7b. 3748-3754. 

List of trades, professions, and occupations of the students attending the school during 
the year 1863, App. 308. 310. 312 Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing 
during the past year, 7b. 333 Tabular statement showing the amount of fees paid by 
i students in 1862, the amount of Government aid, &c., ib. 347 Details relative to the 

it conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to numerous queries ov the 

Hi! subject, 75. 410. 


Se eee 


| Hammersley, J. A. Particulars connected with the suneranauation of Mr. Hammrsley, 
formerly one of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289. 


See also Manchester of School of Art, 2. 


Abe | ; Hampstead School of Art. Detailed information relative to the accommodation, attendance, 
Mel the general provisions for instruction, uumber of prizes taken, &c. &c., App. 425, 426. 


Hanley School of Art. Profitable exhibition of the central travelling collection at Hanley, 
by the lucal school of art, Cole 156, 157. 

Information relative to the financial condition and the operation of the Hanley school ; 
prejudicial effect of the new minutes, Bacon 1661. 1676 Entire failure of an attempt to 
raise a rate, 20. 1680. 2176-—With regard to the profitat Hanley from the loan of the 
travelling museum in1856, the same expenses were then not entailed as at present, and the 
success was partly due to other attractions in addition to those of the museum, 7b. 1695- 
1698. 2928. 

Prospect of the Hanley school being given up if the new minutes are. enforced, 
Hollins 3395 —— Results of the travelling collection when at Hanley and Stoke, 2b. 3990- 
3902. : 

Particulars for the year 1863 of the occupations of the students, App. 308-310-312 

li Statement of the amount of fees received in 1853 from the various classes of persons 
it under instruction in the school, 2b. 333 Details for the year 1862 of the amount of se- 
Hl) ceipts, and of the local exyenses, 26.347 Return from the school in answer to numerous 
Ht! queries submitted by the Committee with reference to the detailed operation of the 
if school, 7b. 410, 411. . 
. Hereford School of Art. Information relative to the closing of the Hereford School of 
i Art, App. 335 Details for the year 1862 of the amount of receipts, and of the lveal 
expenses, 2b. 347. 


Historical 
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Report, 1864==continued. 


Historical Pictures (IIvuse of Lords). Nature .of the arrangement as to the production 
under, Mr. Burchett, of the historical pictures in the ante-room of the House of Lords, 
and as to the payment to the students who assisted in carrying them out, Cole 587-5809. 


sHollins, Michael Daintry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is partner in the firm of Minton 
& Co, ; is treasurer-ot the Stoke school, 3867, 3868. 3873 There are now only two 
- schoois of art-in the Potteries, and one in Newcasile, the schools at Longton and Burslem 
having been given up, 3869, 3870 A rate has recently been obtained at Burslem, but 
the school building is not at present erected, 3871. 3896, 3897-—Very large support given 
by witness’s firm to the Stoke schoo! ; amount of support from other local sources, 3872— 
3875 Temporary arrangement with the master of the Stoke school, he having been 
superanpuated by, Government, 3876-3879 Impossibility of carrying on the school 
after the termination of the services of the present master, unless a_fixed payment. or 
salary is provided by Government, 3878-3886. 3891-3893. 3906. 3913. 

Several reasons. for,which the Committee of the Stoke. school object to the system, of 
payment upon results ; argument,as to the valid character of the objections to the system, 
3882. 3897. 3906. 9913. 3965-3969 Considerable importance attached to the Stoke 
school byartisans and by manufacturers, 3887-3894 Suggestion thatscholarships should 
be attached to. the local. schools whereby students might be. educated for two years at 
South Kensington, 3894. 3903, 3904. 3935-3919: 397573979-—— Prospect of the Hanley 
school being given up if the new Minutes are enforced, 3895. 

linpossibility of maintaining one central school for the whole of the Potteries ; advantage 
if the district would be contented with one good school and some elementary schools, 3898. 
4068-4070 Very little use derived by the country schools from the central museum, 
3899 Results of the travelling collection when’ at Hanley and Stoke, 3900-3902 
Incouvenience consequent upon the frequent changes at the Central Department, 2905 

Statement as to the committee of the Stoke school having provided 200 J. abyear 
towards the salary of the master, whilst. the Department provided 100 1.; 3907-3912. 
3980, 3981. 


Advantage if local masters had some: latitude of instruction with a view to the special 
requirements of the district, 3914. 3970-3974 Necessity of witness’s firm employing 
several foreign painters ‘aud modellers, as superior generally to those to’ be obtained in this 
country ; importance hereon’ of facilities for education at South Kensington, 3917+3919. 
3939-3937. 4039-4055 Coimpetition of the porcelain and earthenware of England and 
Frarfce, and character of each; 3920-3929. 3941-3948. 4956-4063 —— Non-importation 
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little value attached to medals by students at the Stoke school, 3950-3952 The. fifty 
students at the school) are all artisans, or nearly so, 3958, 3959- 3993-3995 —~Items 
whence the school is supported further. adverted to; 3960-3964 mprovemeut if there 
were a relaxation vf the rule.as.to.the. use of uniform examples, 3970-3974. 


Local organization of the Stoke school upon the principle that subscriptions should be. 
provided, to a cerlain amount, on. condition of aid from Government, 3982-3986 
Further objection expressed agains: a system of paying by results, not only on aéeount 
of the uncertainty, but as placing the master ina wrong position with regard to his 
pupils, 3987-3992. 4032-4038. 4064——-Falling off in the number: of students’at the 
Stoke school, 3996-——- Gradual diminution also in the annual subscriptions, 3997-3999 
Obstacle to.a rate at Stoke, which does not apply to Burslem, 4000-4004. 


Approval of the maintenance only of elementary schools of art in the provinces, if 
each school had two scholarships évery year which should embrace two years study at 
Kensington, 4005-4017 Provision made under the new Minutes in regard to scholar- 
ships; defects of this plan, as compared with. the plan of scholaiships. proposed by 

_ “Witness, 4019-4024. 4065-4067. 

Fair claim of the Potteries to a portion of the Government grant, 4025, 4026 
Benefit derived by the whole district. from the Stoke school, so that witness considered 
that his firm should no longer bear the main burden, and therefore redticed his subserip- 
tion, 4027-4031 Instance.in the case of witness’s firm of the advantage of the former 
sysiem of sending local students to study at South Kensington, 4039-4050. 


Hope, Beresford. Letter from Mr. Beresford Hope to the Chairman of the Committee, 
dated 27th May 1864, containing his views on the subject of the claims of the certificated 
masters, and the general condition of the schools, App. 457, 458 —Grounds assigned 
by Mr, Hope for disapproving of the system of payiient by results, ib. 


of French designs by witness’s house, 3938-3940. i 
Beneficial operation of the schools of art in leading to excellence of production and at 
design in the Potteries, 3948,'3949- 3953-3957- 4005-4007 Explanation as to the ‘Ns 
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Hull School of Art. Statistics of the o¢cupations of the students at the schooLin the 
year 1863, App, 309. 311-313 Statement. «f the amount. ot feeg received. in 1863 
from the various classes of persons under instruction at the school, 2b. 333 —- Details 
for the year 1862 of the amount of receipts, and of the local expenses, 2b. 347 


Detailed information relative to the accommodation, attendance, the general provision for 
instruction, number of prizes taken, &. &c., 7b. 412, ; 
0-53: 9x9 Inspection 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


I. 


Witness has been Inspector General for Art since 1847; has been con-. 
nected with the Schools of Design since 1847, Redgrave 6-8 The inspection of a 
school may take two or three days, ib. go Appeals are sometimes made against the 
inspection as regards the award of medals; rare occurrence of difficulty on this score, 
2b. 91-93. 

Obstacles under the present system to a satisfactory inspection of the various schools 
with reference to the award of prizes, and the plan of payment upon results, Sparkes 
992-999—— Instance of an inspector having sought to interfere with witness in regard to 
a private class; the department did not interfere, 7b. 1396-1399. 1430-1432. 

Necessity of an inspection of each school receiving Government aid, Murray 2468. 
2482 Expediency of a central inspection of all the Government schools, Wilson 
2628. 2636 Importance of a system of inspection in connection with a latitude in the 
master as to the examples to be used in the different stages, ib. 2791-2796. 2871- 
2875. 

Since February 1855 witness has been one of the Inspectors for Art in the Science and 
Art Department, Bowler 4071, 4072 There are two inspectors, and two occasional 
inspectors for art, id. 4074. 


Statements by the masters relative to the operation of the system of inspection and 
medal awards, and showing the extent of complaint against the system, App. 204-266. 

Rules for the inspection of schools of art, and the examination of students and stu- 
dents’ works, App. 297, 298. 

Return of the inspectors and examiners, and of the ‘salaries. and travelling expenses, 
App. 206. 

See also Examination (Local Schools). Examples. Lambeth School of Art, 5. 

Medals, 1. 


Ipswich School of Art. Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations of 


the students, during the year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Statistics of fees received for 
iustruction in drawing in the past year, ib. 333 —— Tabular statement showing the amount 
of fees paid by students in 1862, the amount of Government aid, &c., ib. 347. 


freland. Examination relative to the progress made by schools of art in Ireland, under 


the system of the Central Board, Cole 355 ef seq. There are now oaly five schools in 
Ireland, whilst there are ninety in ‘the United Kingdom; the same facilities, however, have 
been offered to Ireland as to the rest of the kingdom, 7b. 373-381. 425-432. 562-566 
Absence of applications from Ireland on the score of building grauts, ib. 422-424. 


Calculation that with reference to the towns’ populations, there has been as large an 
establishment of schools of art in Ireland, as in England or Scotland, Cole 425-432—— 
Great success of the science minutes in Ireland, ib. 425. 


Limited number of bond fide ariisans in the Irish schools, their. attendance being very 
fluctuating, Brenan 3092, 3093 Ireland should have more.than five schools. of art, 
2b. 3243; 3244 Special objection to the new minutes as applied. to the Irish schools, 
there being but a very small artisan class, and no. nationa! schools in connection with the 
Art sehools, 2b, 3260, 3261. 

Several good masters turned out bythe Cork and Dublin schools; evil operation of 
tle new minutes in this respect, Brenan 3262-3266 Religious influence has not in- 
terfered wiih the teaching in the art schools, 2b. 3335-3338. 3343, 3344. 


Ltaly, Piesent condition of the fine arts in Italy as compared with England, Wilson 2676- 


2080. 
K, 


Norwich School of Art, 2489——-From 1846 till 1859 the school was under the direction 
of a master paid by Government, under the old system, 2490-2493——- Financial condition 
of the school ; total income of 370 /. in 1863; 2404 Advantage in the school premises 
being rent free, 2494. 2563-2565 Calculation that under the new minutes. the receipts 
trom Government would have been only 43.1. 10 s. in 1862, and 6o J. 15 s.. in 1863, being 
a loss of about 1000. a year, 2495-2501, 2537-2548. 2579-2582—— Fairly prosperous 
state of the school through increased fees and subscriptions since 1859; 2501- 2503- 
2510-2515. 2573. 

Statement as to the receipts of the school from teaching in national schools having 
fallen off, 2504-2509 Beneficial effect produced by the school as regards designs in 
the shawl manufacture, and other manufactures in Norwich, 2516-2519. 2549-2551- 
2559-2562. 2566-2569. 2576-2578 Impossibility of supporting the. school by ~ 
crease 


Keith, Frederick Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Honorary Secretary to the 
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St 
Keith, Frederick Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


creased subscriptions or a rate, if the Government grant were withdrawn, 2521-2527. 
2550-2558. 2572-2574. 

Considerable advantage derived at Norwich from the central school, 2529 Feeling 
at Norwich that the provincial schools do not get their fair share of the Government grant, 
2530, 253° Want of increased facilities for deriving benefit from. the central collec- 
lions, 2532, 2533 Loss incurred when the travelling museum was at Norwich, 2534— 
2536 Objection felt at Norwich as to the school b:ing too much tied down by the 
Department with regard to examples, &c., 2552-2555 Suggested correction on some 
points of detail in the conduct of the examinations im the schools, 2571, 


Kidderminster School of Art. Details for the year 1863, relative to the students, showing 
their position or trade, App. 309. 311. 313 Statement. of the amount of fees received 
in 1863, from the various’ classes of persons under instruction at the school, 1b. 333 
Details for the year 1862 of the amount of receipts, and of the local expeuses, ib. 347 


Sundry particulars supplied by the school in reply to sundry questions, by order of 
the Select Committee, ib, 412, 413, 


Ky?, James, Particulars in connection with the superannuation of Mr. Kyd, formerly one 
of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289 


. 


L. 


Ladies’ Classes. Advantage if there were a separate award of medals for ladies’ classes, 
and for artisan classes, Sparkes 1007, 1008. 


LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART: 


1. Schvol Premises: Aid received Srom Government. 

2. Number and Class of Students. . 

8. System and Character of the Instruction. 

4, Competition Drawings for Medals. 

5. Inspection. 

6. Attendance of Students at South Kensington Museum. 

7. Local Operation of the School. 

8. Complaint on the part of the Local Cummittee relative to the New Minutes. 

9. Effect of the New Minutes as regards the position of the Master: Com- 
plaint on this Score. 

10. National Schools, 

11. Receipt from Conversazione at South Kensington. 

12, Details Generally as Comprised in Returns to the Committee. 


1. School Premises; Aid received From Government : 


Receipt from the Department of about one-fourth of the building expenses of the 
Lambeth School, Gregory 602, 603 Impossibility of establishing the school ‘but 
for the direct assistance received from the department, ib. 609, 610-———Considerable 
expense incursred in building the Lambeth Art School, ib. 755, 756 With regard to the 
building grant received from the Central Department, it was given without any security 
for its return in the event of the closing of the school, 7b. 775, 776. 


2. Number and Class of Students : 


Progressive increase of the school since its commencement, Gregory 593 Attend- 
ance almost exclusively of the artisan elass ati the school, 7b. 594. 620——There were 
372 students last year, ib. 601——Several females attending the school, 2b. 772-774 
——Namerous class of artisans at the school, Sparks 1440, 1441. 

Analysis of the occupations of the students attending the School of Art at Lambeth 
during the year 1863, App. 251. 


3, System.and Character of the Instruction: 


Exceptions taken to a complaint by the Department in May 1862 in regard to the 
system of teaching, Gregory 642-649. , 

Satisfactory state of the figure class in the Lambeth School, Sparkes 1060-1063 
There is also a life class; Jong time. required before payments can be obtained upon the 
students in this class, i. 1094-1066——~ Witness has also ‘Special classes for colour and 
design; inducement as regards payments in these classes, ib. 1067-1074. 


Mechanical and engineering drawing, is very successfully taught in the school, Sparkes 
1442, 1443. 


4. Competition Drawings for Medals : 


Circumstance of only two drawings having been submitted this year by the Lambeth 
0.53. 3X4 School 
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LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART—continued. 
4. Competition Drawings for Medals—continued. 


School in the stage for machine-drawing, neither of which received a’ iiedal, Bowler 
4187-4190 Two time drawings obtained medals in the Lainbeth School at the’ last. 
examination; the studenis had previously studied elsewhere, one at the Royal Academy, 
and the other at the Central School, 25. 4217, 4218. 

Explanation,as, regards, the few, drawings sent up for competition by the, Lambeth 
school this year that the students were averse to working for rucdals on account of their 
mproper treatment by the inspector last year, Sparkes” 4255 Information as to the 
circumstances under which three’ medals were’ taken by Saiedes unde witness for 
memory sketching and timne sketching 3, power exhibited by these , students,1b.. 4256 
The fact of one of these students having got into the Royal, Academy, is,.sv far, an 
witness’s favour as his teacher, 25, 


5, Inspection: 
Objectious ‘in ‘regard! to» theexamination, or; inspection of, the, Lambeth School ‘as 
carried out by Mr. Crowe, Gregony. 629-641 Information.in connection. with, the 
décision of the inspector-who awarded! the medals at the Lambeth School of Art in March 
1863; approval of his award, Bowler 4078-4083 Feeling, of, grievance on the part of 
students in regard to the inspection in 1863; Sparkes 4255, 


6. Attendance of Students at South Kensington Museum : 
Large use made of the museum by students of the Lambeth Schoo! : facility given 
them, Bowler 4184-4186. ) 


7. Local Operation of the School: 
Good moral influence produced locally by tlie school) Gregory 617. 


8. Complaint on'the part of éhe Local Committee relative to the. New, Minutes, > 


Statement that the new Minutes essentially alter the relation ofthe’ Department: tortlie 
Lambeth School, and are a direct ‘breach’ of ‘faith with’ the ‘lovab' committee; Gregory 
650-657. 070-676. 733. 745-748 Apprehended closing’ of the schoo}, underytheonew 
Minutes, the fies time it becoines unpopular, ib. 658. Gyo- Loss onthe score,of pay- 
ments to masters and pupil teachers of 140/.a year by the Lambeth School under the 
new minutes, that is, 1f not, made); up upon results, 2b,.671-680 Necessity of closing 
the modélling class in connection..with, the Lambeth School when the payment by ce srtifi- 


cate ceases, id. 771. 


9. Effect of the, New, Minutes,as, regards, the Position of the Master: Complaint 
on this Score: 

Explanation as to the earnings of the, master of the Lambeth School under the former 
and present system, Redgrave 297, 298. 305. 

Entire payment of the master of the school. by the Department at’ South KenSingtoit: 
this, with other’ payments! from’ the Departinent, amounted last yeanito2) 1/,,.12 §. Lode 
Gree: ITY 595-600 Sources whencedhe masters ani the ischool,jare) now, supported ; 
there are no subscriptions, 26114616. , 

Complaint in regatd to the’ responsibility(thiown upon! the) School,;Commiitee under 
the new Minute, with reference to the payment of the master, Gregory 650-657. 670—- 
676.0733-°74.5~748 Feeling of the:master of the.school.of “art_as to the insufficiency of 
his remuneration, 7b. 697, 698- Wifficulty in estimating the amount to be received by 
the master under tlie new sy lp ite, 2b. 699. 757-763. ; 


Witness, \ master of the Lambeth Sehool’ of Art; was previously ithe traning. 
school for three years, and took four c 'tificates, Sparkes 7 78- 787 Calculation showine 
that under the new system of payment by «resiilts withess! will be’ a considerable dosér, as 
compared with the former ‘sources “of paytient, ib. 836-880) | 417-929.) p50 agile 
Amount of witness’s earnings for the last se yéats,'2b-131241 316,189 eer 

Appointment obtained,by, the master 0 ‘the Lambeth School owing to the qui sitions 
derived fro central school; Bowler PA ah tg reoard to’ thé!’ Rain beth 
ds poe) L the fees of the artisans, with the payment upon” poof schools; ought ‘to suffice to 
support it, Cole 4521+4525——+Cire umstance ofvithes master,,of the, Lambeth, Sehools 
réveiving’ a’ salary for’ his te: iching at Dulwiel: College,-4b4.567-+45 609-0 om HA ft ‘cess 


Comparison of payments made to ‘thée’mMasters 6f the’ Lanibeth School of Agty under 
the old:and.anderithe new Minutes,of the Department, of Science and Art, in 1961-62 ; 
1862-63 and 18633643 loss ander,the;new,system, App,, 252- 254. hoor: 9th 


gH} edoe 


10. National Schools: 2h OEE 


Und uly Stasi amount. of the Gévertiment ‘erant in respect of instraetion to! childveh in 


national schools in Lambeth ; Gregory 6 661 Respeets-iti' which the Lambeth Schoolrof 
Art 
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LAMBETH ScHOOL oF ART—continued, 
10. National Schools—continued. 


Art is benefited by the national school, whilst the latter is under no obligation to the 
former, Gregory 684-696, 
11, Receipt from Conversazione at South Kensington : 


Aid derived from a conversazione at South Kensington at which Mr. Cole gave very 


efficient help, Gregory 604-608 About 200 /. was produced by the conversazione at 
South Kensington, i. 77, 


12. Details generally, as comprised in the Returns to the Committee : 


Sundry particulars supplied by the school in reply to various questions by order of the 
Select Committee, App. 423, 424. ; 


See also Architecture and Building Construction. Bale, Edwin. 


Lancaster School of Art. Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school in the 
year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing 
in the past year, 1. 333 Tabular statement showing the amount of fees paid b 
students in 1862, the amount of Governinent aid, &c., id. 347 Details relative to the 


conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to numerous queries on the 
subject, 2b. 413, 414. 


Lauder, R. 8, Particulars in connection with the superannuation of Mr. Lauder, formerly 
one of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289. 


Lectures. Suggestion for an annual lecture in each school on the diagrams, examples, &c., 
sent in circulation, Cole 4982, 


Leeds School of Art. Circumstances under which a grant of 500 7, has been promised in 
aid of a new School of Art at Leeds, Cole and Redgrave 117, 118. 123-127, 


Sundry particulars relative to the Leeds School of, Art, as supplied to witness by Mr. 
James Hole, the chairman of the school, and Mr, Walter Smith, the head master, Akroyd, 
3724-3727 —— Statement of the chairman and the master of the Leeds School as to the 
necessity and expediency of a larger Government grant io the school, 24. 3725-3727. 


Usefulness of the Government building grant in the case of the Leeds Schcol, Cole 
4560. 


Details for the year 1863 relative to the students, showing their position or trade, 
App. 309. 311. 313 Statement of the amount of fees received in 1853 from the various 
classes of persons under instruction at the school, 7b. 333-—-Details for the year 1862 
of the amount of receipts, and of the local expenses, 2b. 347-——Return from the school 
im answer to numerous queries submitted by the Committee with reference to the detailed 
operation of the school, 2b. 414, 415. 


Leicester, Statement as to Leicester, with a population of 40,000 to 50,000, not having yet 
got a School of Art, Cole 432. 


Library (Loans of Books). Explanation on the subject of loans of books, &c., from the 
central library to the local schools, Cole and Redgrave 140-146. 168 Difficulty in 
regard to borrowing books from the ceutral library, Sparkes 1110, 1111. 

Arrangement for lending books from the central library to the local schools, App. 
291. 294. 

Statement of the number of books borrowed by any school from the National Art 
Library, App. 370 et seq. 


Limerick School of Art. Statement as to the Limerick School being in a fairly prosperous 
state, Cole 366-368. 

Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations of the students during the 
year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing 
during the past year, 7b. 333 ——Tabular statement showing the amount of fees paid by 
the students m 1862, the amount of Government aid, &e., ib. 347 Detailed informa- 
tion relative to the accommodation, attendance, the general provisions for instruction, 
number of prizes taken, &c., id. 415, 416. 


Lincoln School of Art. Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school in the 
year 1863, App. 300. 311. 313 Statement of the amount of fees received in 1853 
from the various classes of persons under instruction at the school, 7b, 333. 


Live pool. Grant given in the first instance to Manchester, but not to Liverpool, for a 
School of Design ; opinion that the latter was the more fitting place for a school, Cole 
4319, 4320. | ; ; 

Details for the year 1863 relative to the students in the Liverpool Schools of Art, showing 
their position or trade, App. 309. 311. 313——Statistics of fees received for instruetion 
0.53. ae in 
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Li verpool—continued. 


in drawing in the past year, App. 333——Details. for the year,1862 of the amount of 
receipts, and of the local expenses, ib. 347 Sundry particulars supplied by the schools 
in reply to sundry questions, by order of the Select Committee, ib. 416-420. 


Llanelly School of Art. Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations of the 
students during the year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Statement of the amount ‘of fees 
received in 1853 from the various classes of persons under instruction at the school, 26. 
333-——- Fabular statement showing the amountoof fees-paid by the students in 1869, the 
amount of Government aid, &e., 7b. 347: 


Loans to Local Schools. Practice in regard to the loan of books and works of Art by the 
Central Department to the local schools, Cole and Redgrave 140-146. 168——Difficulties 
in regard to borrowing works or books’ from the cential museum or library, Sparkes 
1097-1111 Expediency of relaxing the rules in regard to borrowing works and 
examples, 2b,. 1412-1420 Satisfaction expressed with the arrangements in regard to 
borrowing from the central collection, Davidson 1780~1785. 1805,1806. 

Undue stringency of the conditions under which the local schools may borrow objects 
from the Central Department, Bacon 2011-20247 Difficulty in obtaining loans of 
good drawings or paintings from the department, Brenan 3161-3180. 


Sufficient facilities in regard to the loan of works of art, Cole 4344-4346 
4,869 objects borrowed from the Art Museum from 1856 to, 1863, %#..4354, 4355: 

Places at which Art Schools are established to which the South Kensington’ Museum 
lends objects, App. 285. 

. Regulations in March 1857 in regard to the loan of works of Art to the local schools, 

App. 302. 

Statement of the number of objects borrowed from the Art Museum by the Schools of 
Art, not including the travelling collection or the drawings lent to be copied, App. 330. 

Information by the several schools upon the question of loans from the department, 
App. 370 et seq, 

See also Circulation of Works of Art. South Kensingion Museum. 


Total of 


Local Committees. Difficulty in getting active committees of management, whilst without 
them the schools must languish, Potter 2261. 


Detailed directions for the information of committees conducting either! local Schools 
of Art, or unions of public schools for teaching drawing, in connection with the Science 
and Art Department, App. 291-304 Regulations in regard to the formation of local 
committees, 2b. 291. 


Local Management. Difficulty in combining a central and local action, so that on the 
whole local management is the soundest principle, Sparkes 1317-1321, 1379-1386. 


Local Museums. Steps taken by the Department on the subject of| local museums ; sug- 
gestions on this point, Cole 4348, 4349. 


Importance attached by the Committee to the suggestions of Mr. Cole relative to the 
formation of local museums, Rep. xvii —— Recommendation that the collection of ‘works 
of decorative Art at South Kensington be made'more generally useful than at present 
throughout the country, especially in connection with local museums, éb. xviii. 


See also South Kensington Museum. 


Local Scholarships. System of local scholarships: substituted for the system of pupil 
teachers, Redgrave and Cole 106, 208 Reason for the masters’ objection to the sub- 
stitution of local scholarships for the system of Art pupil teachers, Sparkes 939 et seq. 
Inadequacy of the conditional payment of 25 7. a year upon certain results, 26. 1272-1278 

Unpopularity of the office of local scholar in the Warrington School, there being but 
one local scholar in lieu of three pupil teachers, Brewinall 1523 Doubt whether dis- 
advantage will result from the substitution of local scholarships in lieu of pupil teacher- 

ships, Davidson 1743, 1744. 

Regulations in March 1863 in regard to the establishment of local and national scholar- 

ships, App. 279, 280. 


Local Schools. See the Headings generally-throughout the Index. 


Local Subscriptions. Statistics as to the financial state of the local and provincial school 
previously to 1852; difficulty in keeping up the local subscriptions and fees to the pre~ 
scribed proportion (one half) of the expense, Cole 11-17. 25 Discouragement in 1852 
of the practice of reliance upon private subscriptions, ib, 26, 27 Difficulty of ascer- 
taming the annual amount of local subseriptions; su gested return by the wshobhe: con- 
taining this and other information, ib. 231-294 bsence of disposition to go upon 
the system of subscriptions, except in the case of the old-established schools, 7d. 
302-304, 


- Impression 
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Local Subscriptions—continued, 


Impression that the Goveramient grants, ifgiven at all, should go into all the centres of 
manufacture where they are most wanted, and should be in preportion to the amount of 
local subscription, Potter 2262, 2263. 2041, 2314. 2342-2344 Witness repeats that if 
localities are to be aided by Government in Tespect of art teaching, it should be.on the 


condition that. each locality should find a certain proportion. of the sum required, 
tb, 2412. 


scriptions from year to year, Cole 4558, 4550. 


Table showing the local subscriptions, &c., of the several schools in 1862, App. 346- 
348——Also returns from the schools on the subject of the local subscriptions, &c., ib. 
349-367. ? | 

Very slight probability of any material increase in the local contributions, Rep. viii, ix 

Several instances of the limited reliance tobe placed upon local subscriptions; dif- 
ferent places in. which, the amount has greatly fallen off, éb, Probable increase of local 
subscriptions in some places if the grants were reduced, ib. xi. 


See also Clovernment Grants, 3. Manchester School of Art, 4.5. Manufactures 
and Manufacturers. Self: supporting Schools. 


Lomas, H. D. Particulars in connection with the supvrannuation of Mr. Lomas, formerly 
one: of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289. 


M. 


Macclesfield School of Art. Statement as to the master of the Macclesfield School having 
been superannuated, so that he receives a less sum than formeily, Cole 307-311. 


Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school in the year 1863, App. 309- 
311.°'313 Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing for the past year, 
tb. 333——Details for tie year 1862 of the amount of receipts, and of the local expenses, 
1b. 347. 

Return, from, the school in answer. to humerous queries submitted by. the. Committee 
with reference to the detailed operation of the school, App. 42). 


Macdonald, Alexander. (Analysis! of his Evidence.)~Has’ been ino the training class at 
‘South Kensington for five years,"2911, 2912 Slight hope at present ‘of witness obtain- 
ing an appointment’ from the training school, -2913. 2998, 2939- 2952-2659. 3000. 3001 

Expectations under which witness, who was a free student in the Dundee School of 

Art, came to the training class at South Kensington ; the certificate money was the main 


inducement, 2914-2917. 2936, 2937+ 2974 et, seg.— Witness had an allowance of 11. 
a week forthe first three years at the training school 
last 1wo- years, 2911-2920, 2970-2973,3004~3006, 

Statement of the work done by witness for the department during’ his five years of 
training ;~ he considers that, he, has-earned what:his training has: cost the public, 2921- 
2925+ 2928-29345 29971 3007+30 1:4: Claim of: wittiess to» the continued receipt of 
25)8. a week) until he is appointed. to a school; ogrounds upon which 'this claim is based, 
2926, 2927.,2950-2954. 2970-2984, 2997-3006 ——- Strong: objection to the abolition of 
the certificate money by the new Minutes, whilst, also, the chances of appointment from 
the training school are less than ever, 2936-2939. 2952-20956 Effect of witness’s 
training in rendeting him more competentias a'teacher, 2940-2943, 


Grounds for the statement that’ the muscam and library at South Kensington are not 
of such ‘use tothe studénts in’ the training class'as’ they might be, 2944-2946.2962-2969 
-—— Witness has taken five cettificates ; time required in order for him to take the two not 
yet taken, 2947-2649 Some students have been six years in the training class, 2052 
Want of encouragenient by the department ‘to the éstablishment of schools of art ; 
practice in tlie case Of sciérice schools adverted to hereon, 2956-2961. 


Consideration of the claim of those in the training class to be provided with appoint- 
ments by the department; 2980~3002—— Statement to the effect that, virtually, the local 
masters are appointed by the department rather than by the local committees ; case of the 
mastership of the Dundee Scheoladverted.to hereon, 2990-2996 Recent complaint by 
the master of the Dundee School as to the injurious operation of the new Minutes, 3015. 
3019 Considerable’ incorme® of the “master of: the Dundee’ School in 1863; 3016- 
8018, nn ; 


Macdonald, Mas Commupigation from; Mr. Macdonald to:the Chairman of the Committee, 
dated 26, May 1864; «elative-to.the teaching: done by the training masters, and objecting 
ode some of Mr. Bowler’s evidence-on-the subject; A pp. 456; 457..> 


MM Manus,H.** Particulars in ‘connection with the superannuation of Mr, M‘Manus, formerly 
one of the salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289. of 
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Report, 1864—cuntinued, 


Machine Drawing. Sufficiency of the limit of three medals inthe stage for machine draw- 
ing, Bowler 4191. 


Maclise, Daniel, R.A. See Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock, &e. 


Majolica Ware. Great impetus to the manufacture of Majolica ware, through the operation 
of the schools of art; Redgrave and Cole 4544: | 


Managers of Schools. Feeling of managers, as well as of masters, that there is a breach of 
faith under the new. Minutes issued by the Central Department, 1261, 1269. 


Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition’ Good results produced by ‘the Art° Treasures *Exhi- 
bition at: Manchester, Potter 995922356. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART: 


1. Particulars relative to the earlier History of the School; several , Musters 
from time to time. 

2.. Superannuation of Mr, Hammersley :' Complaint hereon as to the Loss by the 
School of the former Salary allowed him by the Central Department. 

3. Amount of Local Support to the School. WL parsl esd 

4. Better Local. Support, and, Appreciation of a, School for High Art rather 
than for Technical Teaching. a 

5. Travelling Museum. 

6. Papers and Returns containing various Details: 


1. Particulars relative to the earlier History of the’ School: ‘several’ Masters ‘from 
time to time : 


Details in connection with the first establishment, of a School of Art or School of 
Design. at Manchester about 25 years ago, Potter 2210-2212 Payment of the first 
master, Mr. Bell, entirely by local subscriptions, 7b. 2211, 2212 Number of students 
of different classes in the early period of the school; ‘low rate of fees charged, ib. 2212, 
2213, 

Application made in 1839 for Government aid to the Manchester School; the first 
grant was received in March 1842, on condition that.a similar sum was.raised in the 
locality, Potter 2212, 2213 Principles upon which the school was conducted in 
18435 resignation /in that» year of» the first: master, ib) 2213 Difference i» regard to 
the: teaching -in-the- schooh\in) the» period from i843 to 1849; during: which tine three 
masters left the school, 2b: 22i-g+2217: 


Appointment of Mr. Hammersley'to “the Manchester School in 1849; ‘Who rémaitied 
till 1861, when he resigned at the request of the directors; falling off in’ the condition 
of the school during the datter portion of this“period,| Potter'2217-2219,) 2222; 


2... Superannuation: of Mr. Hammersley; Complaint :hereon:as to\ the Loss by. the 
School of the former: Salary allowed him-by\the; Central Department : 


Circumstances connected with the superannuation of Mr. Ham mersley of the Manchester 
School, Cole, 330-338 —— Explanation relative to the ‘course pursued in the matter by 
the Central Department, 7b. | | 


Complaints as to salary of 3007. a year allowed to Mr. Hammersley by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art having been’ taken by him to Bristol, and as to his having been 
superannuated in 1863; great injury to .the Manchester School through: the loss of this 
3000. a year, Potter 2219-2227. 2330, 2340-Large income of Mr. Hammersley from 
various sources when’ at’ Manchester, ib. 2990, 9999) 


3. Amount of Local Support to the School : 


Evidence showing the slight appreciation in which. the, Manchester, School hasbeen 
held by the Jocal. manufacturers for, the last; 20, years 5. difficulty. in. raising. subscriptions, 
Potter,2227.,.2231,..2234s, 2240-2243, 2249. 92264, , 2265. 2341-5) 234672347-,, 2365. 
2384-2387... 2407-2411---~ Increased amount. of subscriptions.and donations in 1863 in 
consequence of the loss of 3o00/. a year from Government, 2b. 2227-2230 Reterence 
to a certain statement or table of the fees and Government grants for each of thé last 
20 years, 1D. .2231~2233 The increased subscriptions in the last two years will not’be 
continued, 2b. 2409-2411. | 

Statement, of receipts and, expenditure of the Manchester.School of Art.from,1843 to 
1863, both inclusive, App. 271. 


4. Better Local Support and Appreciation ofa School for High Art rather than for 
Lechnical: Teaching: | 7 


Much better success and much higher results if a school of-art for ‘high ‘art Had*in 
the first: instance been. established in Manchester; Potter ‘2240-2242, 2246+2249- 
{nfinitesimaliimprovement caused: by the: Manchester; School in ahestasté! of Manchester, 
or'in the designs in the fabrics, tb. 2240. 2243./2250, 2318-2321 Statement showing 

that 
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MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART—continued. . i 


4. Better Local Support and Appreciation of «a School for High Aré rather than ia 
Sor Technical ‘ eaching—continued. . 


that. Manchester is fully sensible; of the value of the higher branches of Art, but not of ky 
technical art, Potter 2242, 2249 Impracticability without Government aid of supporting 
a School of Art in Manchester jf confined to technical teaching, ib. 2245-2948. 2250, 
122650234 F eritle 

Anticipation that a schdol Uf high “art might be maintained entirely by local support, tae 
Potter 2246-2249, 2284-2286+—Further statement..in \favour.of. a locally-supported: i 
school of pure art at Manchester, like the Royal-Academy, id; 2283-2293; /2312;.2313 
-——— Improvement if the Manchester School of Art could be maintained by a rate and 


managed by a municipal committee ; it would not, however, be possible ‘to. get arate for) 
a School of Technical Art, tb. 2302-23¢6. 


~ Further statement that there is very little appreciation of Schools of Art in Manchester, 
and. that neither a rate nor subscriptions can be obtained. to maintain them, although 
there is a full appreciation of the highest class of art, Potter 2384-2387. 2407-2411, 
5. Travelling Museum : : 


Loss' of “30 7. “etitailéd upon the’ Manchester School when ‘it® borrowed the travelling 
museum, Poulter 2260, 2270, | ee 


6. Papers and Returns containing various Details: : 


Return of the number and oceupation. of students attending the Manchester School of 
Art; in the years 1862 and 1863, App. 272 Number of children. of public schools 
instructed in drawing through the School of Art, during the years 1862 and 1863, ib, 


Details for the year 1869, relative. ‘to the. students, showing their position or trade, 
App. 309. 311. 313 Statement of the amount. of fees received in 1853, from the 
various classes of persons under instruction at the schools, ib. 333——-Tabuler statement 
showing the amount of fees paid by the students in 1862, the amount of Government 
aid, &c., ib. 347. 


MANUFACTURES AND’ MAN UFACTURERS: 


‘Grounds for: concluding that the great-bulk: of the’ persons ‘who attend: the schools are 
connected withy manufacture, or) of the artisan class, Cole 234; 295 More «general 
diffusion of art by means of the schools, the manufacturers’ of the country being benefited 
thereby, Sparkes 1332-1338. 1351513557 Favourable, feeling towards the. schools in 
the Potteries entertained by the loca! manufacturers, Bacon 1685-1688, 

The manufacturers,—as cat Majfichéster,:&c:/ ate quiteable. to take careof themselves, 
and as a matter of fact they do not appreciate the schools, Potter 2227. 2231. 2994, 
2240~2243.92264, 22652234 19 2347.2305.°2384+238 7, 2407-2401 Liberal support 
given to ‘Schoolss6f \ Ait by»‘Messrs.\ Minton; this: isan exceptional case, ib. 2240. 
2374-2382 Opinion that. any Government grants, should be given to schools in.the 
great centres of manufacture, 2b. 2269, 2203. 22471, 2342-2344. 

Further statement as to the manufacturers acting independently. of the Schools of Art, 
and not valuing them, Potter 2273-2289 Necessity of manufacturers producing what 
will sell best, rather. than ‘articles of pure taste, which may, not sell, 2. 2315-2317. 


2322>2325-. 2335-2337- 2383-——In. order to be successful a@ manufacturer must work 
close to the taste of his, customers, 2. 2335. 2380. 2383. 


Opinion that the right principle would have. been to, have limited the-schools. having 
grants to important manufacturing localities, Wilson 2591-2593. 2597. 


Witness does not profess to say to what extent the study of ornament with a view to 
manufacture should be carried, Sir C. “Eastlake 3475, 3476 Approval ‘of the° present 
extended system whereby the°schdols are(not limited to the principal ‘séats of manufacture, 
as was \at first°mtended, éb.’ 3519*3416 Referenée to the production \ of designs 
applicable to ‘mantifactare as going beyond the’ élemenitary insttuction, ib. 3627-3629. 

Instances of the great usefulness of the school. at Halifax. to manufacturers ; direct and 
indirect, benefit, derived by them from Schools of Art, Ackroyd 3705-3711 —~Anxiety of 
the manufacturers to produce designs that will sell, irrespectively of taste, 7b, 3709, 3710 
Objection to the schools being limited to the chief centres of manufactures, although 
this would be better than having all'thé schools meéficient through lack’ of funds) 2; 3730- 
3733+ 

Pallacy of the principle of limit tothe) schools !to,the+centtes of manufacture, Cole Bl 
4319, 4320 Decided benefit conferred upon the manufactuiters by.\theé operation of a in 
the Schools of Art, 2d..4322, 4323. | . j 

Appreeiation of the-schools.by the manufacturers adverted to ;limited support, never- ih 
theless, which they: are at: present prepared: to/give them, Rep. 1X+Xt=—~Conclusion. as. to net 
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MANUFACTURES AND MANUFACTURERS—continued. 


a effect of the schools in the general improyement.of ‘taste as applied. to manufactures, 
ep. X. 


See also Calico Printing. Design. Manchester School of Art. Minton &. Co. 
Potteries District. Sheffield School of Art. Stoke School of Art. 


Marylebone and West London School of Art. Sundry particulars supplied by the school in 
reply to sundry questions, by order of the Select Committee, App. 426, 421. 


MASTERS: 


1. Practice.as to the Appointment of Masters. 

2. Qualifications. 

3. Arrangements al first as to Remuneration. 

4. Visits of Masters to South Kensington. 

5. Annual Meetings of Masters. 

6. Return showing the. Opinions of each Master. relative to the new-Minutes, 


7. Rules and Regulations of the Central Department. 

8,, Details as supplied in Returns from the several, Schools. 

9. Conclusions of the Committee as to the operation of the new Minutes, 
0 


- Suggestions by the Committee relative to the future system of \Pdyment of 
Masters, 


1. Practice as to the Appointment of Masters’: 


Sole appointment, of the masters of the schools by the Board of Trade previously to 
1852, Cole 25—— Appointment in recent years of the masters by the local committees, 
ib. 57-59 Extent of central control over the local masters appointed by the provincial 
committees, 7b, 497-500. 


Statement .to the. effect, that, virtually the, local masters are appointed by the depart- 
ment rather than by the local commitiees; case of the mastership.of the Dundee School 
adverted to hereon, Macdonald 2990-2996. 


Form, of appointment. of, the masters in 1852-53; the. same form, more or less, still 
continues, Cole. .4359..4365—— Statement, as to the department having ceased to, have 
any direct action in the appointment of the masters, 7. 4360, 4361. 


i Terms of appointshent:-of :a; master toothe: drawing school at Chester, dated January 
. 1853, App. 270, 271, 
2. Qualifications : 


More: highly: qualified masters.now, being produced ;.increased! number of..certifiéates 
taken, Cole:29049 Excellent. masters which, the, drish.students in the training school 
make, Redgrave 425 Necessity of a good) masterj,as\the first condition, of success, 
‘i Cole 526-—- Statement of the! number of masters;and, schools that;)hold-more-than. three 
certificates, Sparkes 1402; App. 255. 
i 


Se 


—— 


ss 
SS 


3. Arrangements at first ds to Remuneration? 


Suggestions formetly made by the central departméht ih regatd to the local ‘committees 
paying the masters by fees rather than by salary ; no. absolute rule way laid down in this 
respect, Cole 94-97 Practice ‘formerly of ‘the department to guarantee that the 
! whole income of a master should not be less than 8073 0H discontinuing this’ arrange- 
i ment it was not actually required of the local committees to givé & sitnilar guarantee, 7. 
| 98102. 


4. Visitsof Masters to South Kensington: 
Suggestions with a view to masters. deriving, improvement. from) visiting and studying 
ly 


the Museum; advantage if they all camete Londen once a, yearsfor, this purpose, Sparkes 

1112, 1113. 1117-1120-—— Masters were formerly, ealled to, London.oncé a, year, but for 
mt some reason or, other the practice has been discontinued, 7d...1119 Advantage of 
Bia ee |< facilities to the masters to come up yearly to the central school, Murray 2482-2484. 


Nature of the facilities afforded to masters.for visiting. South Kensington; limited use 
made: of .them, Bowler, 4128-4 13144229, 42904 Visit of-masters to, London in.1861 
and 1862, whilst this year five have. been sent)4o, Paris, 26; 4128, 2129 In.1861 
thirty-four masters came to London, their expenses . haying been paid,,at,the rate.of.7./. 
each, master; ib. 4128, 4129, 4223 In , 1862, all the masters were invited to London ; 
Reference to the omission in.1863, of the invita- 


the expense was, 4 /,.each master, id, 
tion to, the masters to,.come to,South Kensington, 26,4223, 4224: 
5. Annual Meetings of Masters: 


The‘former annual ‘meeting of ‘the ‘iidstérs Was “iseful asa GWeans of bringing their 
wants before the department, but their meetings have for some reasons been stopped, 
Sparkes 1447-1449. 1451. 
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MASTERS —continued, 


5. Annual Meeting of Masters—eontinued. | 


Statement by the masters of the several schools u 


F . — 
pon the question of annual meetings Ene 
of masters, and tlie advantage thereof, App. 268, 


6. Return showing the Opinions of each Master relative to the new Minutes, &c. : 
_ Abstract of answers from masters of Schools of Art sent in re 
tions issued by the Committee of Art Masters, App. 260-269, 


7. Rules and Regulations o the Central Department : ai 
g Lep 


Directions of the Science and Art Department on the subject of the teachers’ duties, 
and the facility for study, &e., App. 292 Conditions and regulations laid down in ai 
Minute of 4th March 1854, relative to payments. to. masters, 7. 339-341 Extracts Hy 
from Minutes and published rules relative to teachers’ payments, 70. : 


8. Details as Supplied in Returns from the several Schools : 


Sundry particulars relative to the masters as supplied by each school in answer to iy 
queries submitted by order of the Select Committee, App. 370 ef seq. 1 Statement fur- ie 
nished by each school of the total income of the master from all sources in 1863, id. i 


9. Conclusions of the Committee as to the. Operation of the new. Minutes : an 


Consideration of the complaint of the masters in regard to the new system of pay- 
ment, Rep. xi.-xvii 


ply to a circular of ques- | ( 


= 


Consideration. of the complaint that. a breach of faith has been 
committed ; conclusion that the system of payment by results does not involve a breach 
of any contract entered into with the masters or the local committees, 7b. xi.~xiy, 


Weight attached to the representation that many of the masters have given up an 
open profession which night have proved remunerative to them, in order to follow one in 
which their remuneration depends greatly upon the arrangements of the Government, 


Rep. xiv Good aim of the masters to be remunerated for work which they are 
required to do at unremunerative prices, 7b. 


Conclusion that although the masters are not justified in complaining of an actual 
breach of faith, there is, nevertheless, much force in some of the arguments adduced by 
them in regard to their mode of remuneration, Rep. xiv The new system of payment 
should, in fact, be considered ‘not only upon its general merits, but in its particular 
bearing upon the position and pecuniary interests of the masters, 2b. 


10. Suggestions by the Committee relative to the future System of Payment of 
Masters : 


Recommendation that payments to certified art teachers should be so far assimilated | 
to those made to teachers of science, that a capitation payment should be made for every Ad) 
artisan student who has received forty lessons within the ‘year, Rep. xvii, xviii It me 
should be one condition of Government aid that’ the teachers be certified and_receive the 
whole of the fees of the artisan classes, ib. viii. 


See also Annual Report by Masters... Artisans. Certificates... Chester, Crewe, &c. 
Cork, 2. Course of Instruction. Dundee School of Art. Fees. Govern- 
mert Grants. Lambeth, School of Art, 8, 9. Medals. National Schools. ii 
Norwich School of Art. Payment by Results. Salaries, Science and Art e | 
Department, Superannuation of Masters. Training School. Truro School 
of Art. Warrington. School of Art. 


Mechanical Drawing. Explanation relative to some complaints as to the technical terms 
used with reference to the mechanical paper, Redgrave and Cole 273-275 Great 
want of mechanical drawing copies as well as of architectural copies, Sparkes 1236. 1239 

Increasing employment of Englishmen instead of Germans in mechaniea! drawing 
in this country, Davidson 1945, 1946———Importance of the teaching of mechanical 
drawing in the schools; want of better designs in this class, A kroyd 3716-3720, 


Statement. to the effect. that a book by witness upon the teaching of mechanical and 
engineering drawing has been improperly ignored by the Department m consequence of 
his having declined to’praise in: it the ‘Darmstadt models, at the bidding of Mr. Cole, 
Binns 3795-3805. 381 1-3829. 3842-3857. 3863-3865 Adoption of witness’s system, 
as well as of his book, by the Department, 7, 3796, 3797. 3846-3856— Unfavourable 
report of witness’s book’ by Captain Donelly, without witness having been allowed to 
see such report or to answer it, ib. 3800. 3811, 3812. 3857— Unsuitable character of 
the books and examples used in the instruction of artisans in mechanical drawing, tb. 
3806-3809. 3862-—— Unduly difficult character of some of the papers used in the exami- 
nation of artisans in mechanical drawing, 7b. 3858-3862, 


Several good examples obtainable by the local schools in mechanical drawing, Bowler 
4108, 4109. 


Medallions. See National Medallions. 
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MEDALS: i 


1. System of Award of Medals to the Local Schools. . 

2. Number of Medals taken by ‘thé Schools and- Classes to ‘whom awarded, 

3, Conditions| as, to; Payment upon Medals. ¢ 

4; Objections\on the part.of the Masters to the present ‘System. 0 

5, Question as to Masters touching up the: Works in Competition for Medals. 
6..-Opinion that.too nany Aledals are awarded, ein 

7. Statement in defence of the présent System: 

8. Amendments. suggested by Mro Cole > 

9. Suggeslions by the Committee for ‘an Amended System. 


1. System of Award of Medals to the Local Schools : - 


Arrangement as to the parties awarding. the local-medals to-the-schools; theteis now 
a committee of three examiners, Redgrave and Cole 65.88, 89. 9877 Information rela- 


tive to the standard or tests by which the claim of any schools to medals is or has been 
regulated, Redgrave 65-78. iO ) 


Further explanation ‘as to the local medals being now. awarded by three ‘inspectors, 
Redgrave 440-444 Excellent judges now appointed to decidé upon the drawings sent 


up from the: provincial schools, Wilson’ 2883-—— Belief as to the fairness of awards. made 
by exaniiners, ‘Sv! ‘C/ Eastlake 35345 


Probability of prizes not being withheld from deserving drawings of casts or objects 
not directly included iv the course of the Department, Maclise' 3610-361 2- Advantage 


of ithe new regulations whereby the medals tire awarded by a committee! of inspéctors, 
Bowler. 4085, 4086. . 


Information supplied by the masters of the schools showing their views on the s 
of medal awards, and the extent of complaint against the system, App. 264-266, 


ubject 


Regulations of the Central Department in regard’ to the award’ of lécal ‘medals, App. 
298. 


2. Number of Medals taken by the Schools and Classes to whom awarded : 


Reference to a certain return as showing the actual, number of med 
each school’ in’ 1863) Cole’ 82), 83——Analysis, of the distribution of m 
415 medals recently awarded, 210 were given to persons in the artisan 
4254- 

Paper containing an analysis of the occupations of students among whom medals were 
awarded at the last competition, in April 1864, the total, number of drawingssin compe- 
tition having been 2,293) App. 336, 337. 

Information supplied b 
et seq. 


als gained by 
edals,; out of 
class, Bowler 


y each school as. to the,number of, medals obtained, Appi 


3. Conditions as to Payment upon, Medals ; 


System of payment to. local’ schools upon theenumber of medals» :taken, at thé rate of 
108. per. medal up to thirty, Redgrave 6o Condition. that the, ros. foreach medal should 
be expended in objects for the benefit of the school, 7d. Any school which -has, been 
six months in operation will be almost sure.to get/some medals, :7b...79-81 Average of 
308. as the amount which a master would receive for each medal taken, Cole 213, 214. 


4. Objections on the part of the’ Masters tothe present System : 


Grounds for objecting to. the limit of thirty, medals, as the. number-allotted to» the 
Lambeth or any other local school; the number should be unlimited, except by a 
standard,’ Gregory 618-628 Disapproval of the _ medals being limited to. the 
artisan class, 2.°705-711—_—-Further objection. to. the limit. of thirty medals to each 

ms, as under the old and new. Minutes, id. 706,.707, 


school ; this iscommon to both syste 
717-719. 

Several instances of complaint by schools as to: the manner. in ‘which medals: have been 
awarded under the old. system, Sparkes 1000-1003 Hardship im. the. masters not. 
being paid upon medals taken hy classes other than. the artisan class, ib. 1008-1014. 
1019-1025 Uunfairness to masters of large schools by reason of the limit as to the 


number of medals, 7d, 1015-1019. 


Probability of medals being carried off chic 
not containing the most superior 
Numerous medals which may be 
Stages, 2b, 1079-1058 
medals instead of one or tw 


fly in the elementary stages, and by schools 
class of students, Sparkes 1031, 1032. 1039-1046-——. 
taken in the advanced classes; few schodls_reach these 
Non-encouragement to. exertion, in, students to obtain four 
9, or two national medallions instead of one, id. 1298-1302. 


Statements by masters of schools showin 
the system of award of medals, App. 264. 


g how far they have “any com;laint against. 
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= Report, 1864—continued. . 


5. Question as to. Masters touching up the Works tn Competition for Medals : - 


Securities under the present system for the prevéntion of fraud in the case of art pro- 
ductions, or.of competitions for medals, Rederave sand Cole 260, 261 Difficulty in 
détectine whether. masters have touched up their » students’ works inducement to this 
under the new system of payment by results, SiroG, Kastlahe 352753530 Check upon 
masters touching up students’.works submitted for medals, ‘Bowler 4208——-Apprehen- 
sion that the masters may be induced to touch up the drawings ‘tider the hew mode of 
payment, Lion. Bs F. Primrose 4308. 

6. Opinion that too many Medals are awarded : 

The schools are now prized to death, Bacon 2149—Witness considers that the award of 
medalsihas been*soniewhat lavish; ‘Maehise 3530: 

"1. Statement i) defence of the present System : 

Approval of the limit of thirty medals for each school;and }) of: three;\medals. in each 
section, whatever the size of the school may be, Davidson 17775\7,79- 1885-1889—— If 
more medals were given their value would be depreciated, ib. 1880, ‘ 

Instances of complaints on matters of rule.as.to.the conditions entitling to medals, &c._, 
Bowler 4084 Facility of masters cultivating. instructionin stages mostisuitable for 
their schools, and of obtaining medals in those Stages, 2b 4132, 4193, 

Approval of the number of test examples in each Section, for local medals, -toibe varied 
as far as possible consistent. with the course, Cole 4382-— Evidence offered: to thé state- 
ments that the medals are held in low estimation, Cole and Redgrave 4528, 4§290°4563- 
4567. ) 


8.. Amendiments suggested by Mr. ' Cole: 


Modifications suggested in the system, of, medals, and,the Practice of paymeat upon 
them, Cole 4340. 4381, 4382-—— Objection to continuing direct payments on ‘medals, 
tb, 4330. 4381. s, 

9. ‘Suggestions bi the Committee Sor an Amended System : 

Statement explanatory of the rules and conditions under which the grant.of medals is 
regulated ; complicated character of these tules, fep. yi -Opinion that. local medals 
should no longer be given, that is, in connection with the adoption of a system of eapita- 
tion grants, ib. xvii, xviii. ; | 

See ‘also’ Artigas: Attendance at\'Schools. °° Bpsy _ Prizes... Drawings, §c. 

Examinations (Loeal chools). © Inspection. Masters, National. Medallions, 
Payment by Results. Prizes, 

Metropolitan ‘Schools of Art. Tlie’ Metropolitan Schools are, as soon as possible, put.upon 

the same footing as the Birmingham or Manchester School of Art, Cole 56. 
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The relations between the Central Departuient’ aja ye metropolitan schools were satis~ i i 
factory in most \respects, up to'the issuing ofithéonew Minutes, ‘Gregory 618: ah 

Alphabetical list ‘of! the trades, professions, and occupations’ of the students during the ai 
year 1863, App. 309: 31; 313-———Total humber of persons receiving instruction in metro- hibit 
politan district Schools if éaeh oF the “years 1855-65) 73: 339——— Statistics of fees received ae 


for instruction it drawing ‘in the past year, 70.°393." 
Tabular statement showing the amount of fees paid by the:students:in 1862,the amount 

of Government aid, ke., App. 347. ee at F a Pasha 
Middle and Upper Classes: Stateiént'as ‘to members of the upper classes of society being 
comprised in the students at the Central School, Cole 40, 41x Opportuntity of noble- 
men’s’ sous’ as’ well as Of ‘artisans td join the class atthe 6d. a-week ‘fee, Ftedgrave 169, 
170—— Defence ‘of the ‘Biving of prizes ‘to the upper, classes, paying high fees to the 
school; Cole 176. 261; 202 Reasons for the practice of giving prizes and medals to 
middle-class students as well as to artisans, 7b. 299-301 Interest of the masters to 
encourage students of the middle eiass, 2; 9d al net gar hy oe ; (ead 

Approval of the principle of withholding Government aid in'respect of ladies and gen- 
tlemen learning drawing in the schools, Sparkes 1387-1 305. baw ie ee! 

Opinion that the great majority of students, other. than, the artisan class, are unable 
to pay larger fees, and that the middle class of students at the schools are fair objects for 
Government aid, Brewtnall 1490-1493. 1152421541) 1G38"1 63622 Belief that the fees 
could not be raised ‘in ‘the vase of those abové‘the artisan class, "2b, 1524-1531. 1603 
1606——~Non-attainment-of the object of: the ‘schéol¥’ of “art iF instruction at the public 


a 


expense is to be limited to'the artisan class, 953951640. 1628. ed Fe a 
Advantages if other than artisan Classes were still allowed to obtain paying medals, 
provided they were charged higher, fees, Davidson 1890=1895=>= Atgument’ — the 
Department should encourage the diffusion, of art among the middle classes; and"that 
payment on results should not be limited to the artisan class, Brenan 3245-3247. . 
0.53. 3 Z Minton 


National Gallery. Doubt whether arrangements cou'ld be made for the circulation of 
y 
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Minton & Co. Explanatory statement in connection withthe reduction of the subscriptions 
of Messrs. Minton & Co, to the Stoke School, Bacon 1653-1659. 2111=21193 Refer- 
ence to the liberal support given by Messrs. Minton to schools of art as. being an excep- 
tional case, Potter 2240 Liberality of Messrs. Minton’s house further adverted to with 
reference to the prominent. part takea by Mr. Minton in. raising design.in this country, 
1b. 2374-2382 Since the 18th June 1857, Messrs.. Minton & Co, have subscribed 
g33/. towards the Stoke school, Hollins 3872: Benefit derived. by the whole district 
from the Stoke Schoo!, so that witness considered that his, firm should mo longer bear the 
‘main burden, and consequently reduced his subscription, 7b. 4027-4031 Instance in 
the case of witness’s firm of the advantage of the former system of sending local students 
to study at South Kensington, 2b. 4039-4050 Statement as to Messrs. Minton having 
derived benefit from the Stoke School through the objects lent to it by the Central 
Department, Cole 4334-4337. 4544. See also Stoke School of Art. 


Mitchell, Young. Particulars in connection with the superannuation of Mr. Mitchell, 


formerly’ one of the sularied teachers, appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 2809. 


Models, Conditions under which, models may be obtained by national and other public 


schools, mechanics’.institutions, &c., App. 296. 315, 316. 
, PP+.29 5 


Recommendation that no further grants be made in aid of the purchase .of models, 
Rep. Xvil, Xviil. 


Murray, David. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been chairmdu of’ the managing ¢om- 


mittee of the School of Art at Paisley since its: foundation in 18463'2416,.2417——Large 
local:expenditure on the school building, in the expectation that. with continued aid from 
Government it would» not be necessary to appeal for subscriptions, 2418. 2430, 2431. 
245772406 Statement to the effect that under the new minutes the Paisley School 
will be aloser to the amount.of more, than. 1507, a-year, 2418-2429 The number of 
students and the amount of fees have been very stationary, 2430. 2432. 


Effect of the school in elevating the taste of the town, and in leading to improved 
designs, 2433-2441 [mpracticability of supporting the school by subscriptions or by 
rate, if the Government aid were withdrawn, 2449-2444. 2457-2466. Feeling of 
discontent in regard to the interference of the Central Department with the sehool, 2445- 
2447 Approval of a general course being prescribed by the Department, 2447-2449. 
2482. 2488 Expediency of certain discretion in the local master and committee as. to 
the use of exainples, &c., 2447-2449. 2482. 2488. 


Unfair and prejudicial operation of a system of payment upon’ results, 2450-2453. 
2469 2471. 2481 Approval of the teaching of -drawing in thé national sehoois 
being separated from the schools of art, 2454 Result of an exhibition of the travelling 
museum at Paisley, and of other works of art; trifling. sum obtained, 2455, 2456—=— 
Objection to a national competition between schvols, 2467+2472-——Necessity of an 
inspection of each school receiving Government aid, 2468. 2482. 


Witness attaches due value to the Central Department, but considers ‘the loss would be 
less if it were to go down or suffer than if the lo¢al schools were 1o suffer, 2473, 2474 
Explanation as to application having been made to the Department for a building 
grant to Paisley, 2475-2477——- Necessity of low fees at Paisley, or the attendance would 
fall off, 2478-2480 Advantage of facilities to the masters to conie up yearly to the 
Central School, 2482-2484 Improvement if the central collections, cr portions: of 
them, could be exhibited free of charge in different localities, 2485-2487. 


Museum. See South Kensington Museum. 


N, 


pictures from the National Gallery, Sir C. Eastlake 3695-3697. 


NATIONAL MEDALLIONS: 


f 


System of allowing 10/. worth of works of art,to any school, the drawings of which 
having received local medals, subsequently, obtain a national medallion; only three of 
these rewards are now, allowed to any school, instead of five,as under the former Minutes, 


Redgrave.6o Explanation as to the limit placed upon the school in the application of 
the 102 rewards, Redgrave and Cole 61-64. 

Information relative to the competition. for the design. of the national medallion, Cole 
and Redgrave 339-344. 354 With regard to certain complaints about the character 
of the medallion, witness cannot see that there is the slightest amount of indecency in it, 
Cole 345-354 Continuance of the same arrangements as formerly in regard to award- 
ing the national medallions, Redgrave 444 Respects in wiich the instruction may be 
different 


NATIONAL Merpa LLIONS—continued. 


different. in different localities, whilst: there may be a national competion between the 
special works of one locality. and, those of another, Cole and Redgrave 6557560). 


Instances ofa drawing having obtained a national medailion, although in the first 
instance the inspector had refused to allow it to go forward for the national competition, 
Spurhes 1424, 1126 —— Objection ‘to a national competition between schools, Murray 
2467-24479 Approval” of the national competition being maintained, Wilson 2687- 


2690— Objections have'been raised in Cork against the character of the national -medal- 
lion, Brenan 3347-3349. 


Witness has, in conjunction with Mr. Maclise, examined ihe works ‘sent up from the 
provincial schools of art in competition for the medals and national medallious: also 
the works of the masters in traning, Sir C, L. Eastiake 3463-3465 Reference td the 
national medallion as a very beautiful work of art, though open probably, ‘in the ‘case of 
ladies; to. the charge of being immodest, id. 3656-3661. 3682, 3683. : 

Grounds. for the:eonelusion that the medallions awarded for mechanical drawings, have 
not always been given for the best productions, Binns 3807. 3800. 3830-3835 Cir- 
cumstance of a medallion having been given for a drawing which was a copy of a copy, 
whilst more meritorious drawings have not been rewarded ; inference as to tlie incapacity 
of the judges, id, 3897. 3830-3835. 


_ The payment of 102, worth of examples for each national medallion should bé°con- 
tinued, Cole 4330, 4381. 


Regulations on the subject of competition for national medallions, App. 298, 299-— 
List of principal objects which may be presented to’ local schools) on. the occasion of 
national medallions and ‘local medals being awarded >to the schools, 2b, 300, 301. 


Recommendation that a national competition of works ftom all’ the “focal schouis® of 


art in connection with the Department continue to be held annually at South Kensington, 


and a limited number of prizes awarded, Rep! xviii. 


National Scholarships, Object of the national scholarships, and conditions of appointment, 
Bowler 4096-4100 It may be desirable to relax these conditions, only three national 
scholars having been appointed, whereas fifteen is the limit of number, id. 4100-4107, 


Regulations in March 1863 in regard to. the establishment of national! scholarships, 
App. 280. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS: 


1. Regulations in revard-to the Instruction of Children of Poor Schools by 
Masters of Schools of Art: Complaint’ on the part of the latter. 

2. Evidence favourable to an entire Separation of National Schovls from Art 
Schools, 

3. Effect of the existing Relations with Schools of Art. 

4. Number of Children in the National Schools taught Drawing through the 
Art Schools, 

5, Amount of Fees paid by the Children, and Cost incurred by the Central 
Department. 

6. Other Particulars generally, 


1. Regulations in regard to the Instruction of Children of Poor Schools by Masters 
of Schools of Art: Complaint on the part of the latter : 


Stipulation at first that three, and subsequently tive, national schools should be taught 
by each master, each schiool paying 5/. a year; removal of this requirement under the 
new minutes, Redgrave and Cole 103-105 —— Consideration of the practice in regard to 
the paynient or inducement 10 the naticnal school masters to teach drawing; effect of 
the revised code in this respect, ib. 243~254. 

Very inadequate inducement now offered to masters of national schools to teach draw- 
ing, Sparkes 945-958. 963.——-Several instances of parochial schools having withdrawn 
from their connection with schools of art since the passing of the new Minutes, id. 
§55-957——-Inconsistency in the mode of payment of the masters upon the examinations 
of children in the parochial schools, 7d. 1141-1144, 


Injurious operation of the new Minutes as regards the teaching of drawing by the 
masteis of national schools around Warrington, the 5 J. payment not being an adequate 
inducement, Brewtnall 1516-1520 Fuither statement im disapproval of the new regu- 
tions as regards the teaching of drawing in the national schools, 76, 1579-1585. 

Evidence in approval of the system upon which the local schools of art and the pa- 


rochial schools are connected : willingness of the schoo!s round Chester to make the 5 i. 
payment required under the existing system, Davidson 1745-1769. 


Statement furnished to witness by the master of the York School-as to the discouraging 
effect of the regulations in regard to art teaching in the poor schools, Bacon 1998 
0.53 ‘ 322 Question 
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NATIONAL SCHOOLS—continued. POU MITOS—RALOOMDE TKMOUTAY! 
1. Regulations in regard to the Instruction of Children; §e2continued: 
Question considered whether the Department is‘to"blarhe in regard to the’ non-admission 
of the art masters to teach. iit poor Schools, ‘Bucen 2038+2047. 7 HiMD693 To 
Belief that there is increased encouragement! ‘under the new Minutes’ in regard ‘to the 
teaching of drawing in parochial schools, Bowler 4141,%4142\ HUF PQ r4Qiiaisvow sf 
Reference to the system laid down, for providing the extension of elementary.teaching 
of drawing to the children in the national schools, Rep. v-——Gradual. relaxation of the 
conditions respecting the payment of §/. on the part of local public schools, whilst by 
the: last ‘Minutes: it-has been entirely put-an end to, ib; : sf 


2... Evidence favourable ,to\.an\ entire, Separation.\of | National. Schools From ‘Art 
Schools : ad I} of tas ! ) BIUOIKS 
Better teaching of ‘the’ children in the ‘natiotial’ schools; if’ the masters in the schools 
were competent to'teach drawing, Sparkes’ 944-960 Great advantage if the national 
“schools'and art schools were entirely independent of cach other in the: matter of itstruc- 
tion in drawing; effects heréon of the’ new’ Minwtes, 2, ‘960-963 ..971+974.°978)'979: 
Prospect/of the national|schools beitig/able:to take upon themselves the primary tedching 


‘of children, in, art, 1b.:967+9 72. 


Expediency of a separation of the’ art\sehoals ‘and thé national schools, with réevatd to 
the teaching of drawing in the latter, Potter 2348-2352 Approval of the teaching of 
drawing in the national’ schools being ‘separated from the schools of art; Murray 2454. °° 

3.0 Effect:of the existing Relations with Schools of Art : lotied gave 

Opinion ‘as ‘tothe infinitesimally sriall effect prodaced’ by the relation between ‘the’ art 
schools‘ and the national’schools, Gregory’ 764+776 -2<Véry! few~ children, | who having 
left the national schools, go into the art school, Sparkes 964 Way in which the 
teaching of drawiny inothe, national. schools/\is beneficial |to; the schools of saityDavidson 
1$17-1820-—--~Advantage.of facilities for teaching drawing in. matiotial échools},the pre~ 
sent,/system, ;however; nat; producing, results scomménsurate with othe expense; » Wilson 
25875.2588 Considerable-impoitance -attachéd to,instruction’ in drawing, in «the ;poor 
schools, Bowler:41439-4146, y | 21 91 es t eins 


4 Number of Children in the National Schools taught Drawing through ‘the Art 
i Séfeplegs 91 100052. 903 18 e2iasbute orl} 1p 
Tn 1863 the actual number of children. ‘in the schools who were taught drawing, was 
79,300, being a considerable advance upin 1862, Cule.246 Means of the Central 
Department for stating’the number of children taught drawing in the national schools 
since 1855, ib. 247-251- Large increase in the number under instruction in drawing 
in parochial schools in 1863, as compared with 1862,‘ Bowler 4147-4149. i, 
Statement by, cach school of,-art.of the number ofichildren,in poer, schools.who, wére 


| taught through )the, school in 1863, dpp. 370,¢t.seq. 


Very large propoitiow of the-studefits in .1863 who were children attending :purochial 
schools, Rep. vio’ ul}, 208 nsb ' = 


5. Amount of Fees paid by the Children, and Cost incurred by the Central De- 
partment : Seals ass ‘ae | pte 
Statement of the amount of fees paid by public schools, students, or children in the 


year 1863, App. 332-334——Total cost under .various ‘heads.in respect of poop schools 
in 1862-63, 7b. 337. 


6. Other Purticulars generally : 


Instances of seyeral poor schools, having ,anited for| the ;parpose) of forming .a local 
school of art, and .obtaining-a certificated; master, | Cole: 55 Inability, of children at . 
national, schools to compete for, medals, unless .they have, entered a.class at the, local 
school of art, Redgrave 17,7, 178 Practice as to the examination of children in national 
schools. who are under instruction by the master‘ of the school ‘of art in drawing; results 
obtained by passing this examination, Redgrave and Cole 179-190 Payment of 3s. on 
behalf of each national school child who produces certain results; how this amount is 
allotted, Redgrave 187, 188. 412 Excellent character of the prizes in the case of the 
national schools children, Cole 413, 414 Question as to the means of the poorer 
classes to pay 1d. or 2d. a-week for instruction in, the art schools, 7b, 488-496, 

Question whether Government. ought. to, compel instruction in drawing. in the Irish 
National Schools, Brenan, 3354. 3378-3380 Total of 817 prizes distributed. by the 
art masters in the poor schools in 1863, Bowler 4075 Reasons for making payments 
upon the success, of children, in parochial schools in the second or higher grade, 2b..4150, 
4151 Recommended continuance of the present payment of 6d. a-lhead on instruction 
in poor schools, Cole 4381 Necessity of a payment for art teaching in poor schools, 
tb. 4517. 


Regulations 
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IVATIONAL SCHOOLS—continued. 
65: Other Particulars generadiy~continued: 


ioiee Régulationsiof the Central_Department in, October 1862-relative to payments on results 
of teaching drawing in schoolsfor-the ROOT 2d pp62779.278. (505) Nesor jig oft} 


it o Probable stop to ‘the parochial,sehool teaching: as oné, of: the effects of a withdraival of 

the Government: Stents, Benoxie ry ashasoX Stood lsidooisg ni onivexrh 3 isn 
New Minnie? See Payment by Results.” Pupil Teachers: “Reastsioh of System.’ Scho- 
_, larships. Science and Art: Department. Rips Uw Tabericnay oe 


New Schools. Absence of any greater impediment to the: building of schools uhder the: new 


‘o@ase of science:schools adverted.ito hereon, Macdonald. 2956-2961+——In the case,of new 
‘eoschools an advance, is, now.made to the master,.and may, still be made upon the prospect 
OLNis results, Bowler 4209-421,1. +7—Distinctive feature. ofthe present-system, in its being 


open tor every-locality .to establish a-school of art, Cole 431,6.,/ nb 
2° Recommendation that local schiols' of artbe:leftitd establish ‘thetinselyés wherever they 
can take root, and to extend their operations to all classes’ of society, and'tolcharge such 
o} fees.as their managers may, think; suitable, Rep, xviiis ) aor lo. vonait 
Wewcastle-under- Lyme School of Art,.... Witness. has been master of the Newcastle-under- 
Lyme School of Art since 1856, Bacon 1648-1 651——Wayin which the Newcastle School 
was benefited by Messrs.‘ Mintons*tsubseription tothe Stoke SchoolpibwiG6o£ Endea- 
oVour being made torraise a rate forthe Newcastle, School, 1b; 68 1-+>~htems, of receipt of 
sa theischool, id, 2682—-3Etforts being made to.raise more, subscriptions, as well.as.ai rate, 
2b,.2064,, 20/354) ~ N0@ adivae Ioodss tH, 9} olnt ov .alooy) mots it 3 
: ‘There’ are about sixty stud entstin the Newcastle! Schvol, the*bulk' of them beitiecon- 
‘nected with thesPotteries; Bacon 2109; 2104--—-Government dives about 60:2‘ atyéar to 
the schvoly x8, 2105; 2106='Time odevoted ‘by witness) 16 teaching? in. the school; 2d. 
“2107~2 1ogss: Probable tendency’ ofa vate oat Newcastle sto increase-thesimmber of 
students to some slight extent; there is, however, a very fair jattendanderat present;: zd, 
($2 29372205 6. * nV 


‘4 


Wun) nt NDS Vloosilacs Jaye stiny 4 yeh ledh) * sedans : 

Statisties of the occupations of the students at the school in the year1863, App. 309. 
o@ ly 313-s77Statement of the amount of fees received. in, 1853 from. the .yarious ‘classes 
_of- persons undersinstruction inthe school, 7b. 333 — Details for the year 1862 of the 
amount of receipts, and “of the local expenses, 7b, 347-——Return, from. the “schoo} in 

_ BaSwer to numetous queries submitted by the Committee with reference. to’ the detailed 
~ operations of the school, 76,. 420) AXOr ne pe CSTV PS OE GCE os 
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Weweustleupon- Tyne Schoal of APt!O Details Wer the? year 1869 relative “tothe ‘students, 
showing their position or trade, App} 309: gra 313+ Statistics 6f ‘fees! ‘received for 
instruction him) drawirgidn othe, past year, :¢b, 3337 Fabular, statement Showing the 
amount of fees paid by the students in 1862, the amount of Government aidy.&e , 
Detailed information relative ty the accommodation, attendance, the general provisions 
for instruction, number of prizes taken, &c., App. 430, CRE Si 


Wight? Sehools: BEE Lvtniny Clarsesren9 0010 3209 IsioT- 


Norwich School of Art. From 1846 till 1859 the Norwich School of Art was under the 
dire ction of a master paid by Government under the old system,’ Keith 2490-2493 ——~ 
Logs imevtred ‘when the ‘travelling -nuseunm''was at Norwich;°%. 2494-24962 Financial 

18 condition of thé Scliooks thie toral inérease in°1869 ‘Weis B870'U SOs 24945 1B, 10 Loosls 

, Caleulatisn 4 hat undér the hew Minutes the r, ceipts from Government would have been 

“OY 48 LO 'Fus 1862, and’ 607. .15's. id 1863, being a ‘loss ‘Gf about lou la year, 

_ Reith 2465" 255), 2537-2548, 2579-2482-— Fairly “prosperous state of the school 

through increased fees and. substriptions since 18595 2501-2503. “2510-2516. 2673: 

 Staténent'as to the receipts of the school from teaching in national schools having fallen 

off, 2B: 2504-2509—— Beneficial effect produced by the school ‘as regards designs in the 
“manufacitire of Shawls, and other. manufactures. in Norwich; 2b, 2516-2519. 2549-2551. 
2559-2562. 2566-2769. 2576-2578. | 
Inipossibiliiy of supporting’ ‘the’ school by increased’ subscriptions, or ‘a ‘rate if the 
Government erant were withdrawn, Keith 2521-2527. 2550-2558. 2572-2574——- Con- 
siderable advantage derived at Norwich froin’ the Central School, id, 2520 bjection 
felt at Norwich as to. the’ school being too much tied down. by the department with 
regard to examples, &c., id, 2552-2555 Advantage in the school premises beine rent 
free, 2b. 2563-2565. 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


Norwich School of Art—continued. 


List of the trades, professions, and occupations of the students during the year 1863,. 
App. 309. 311. 313 Statement of the amount of fees received in 1853 from the various 
classes of persons under instruction at the school, 2b, 339 Details for the year 1862 
of the amount of receipts, and of the local expeuses, 76. 347 Sundry particulars sup- 
plied by the school in reply to sundry questions, by order of the Select’ Committee, ib. 
431, 432. 


Nottingham. Advantages derived in the Nottingham manufacture front the circulation. of 
objects from the central collection, Cole 4338, 4339. 


Statistics of the occupations of the students at the Nottingham: School of Art in the 
year 1863, App. 309-311. 3139 -——Statistics of fees received for instruction in drawing in 


the year 1863, ib. 333———Amount of fees paid by the students in 1862; amount of 
Government aid, &c., id. 347. 


Details relative to the conduct and operation of the sch 


ool,.as shown by answers to 
numerous queries on the subject, App. 439. 


Number of Students. Total of 2,842 students in the provincial schools in 1851, Cole 15, 16 
In art schools only there are now about 13,000 students, and in poor schools about 
77,000, ib. 20. 23. 
= Total of 87,380 students under instraction in 1862, App. 285 Statistics of the 
number of students of different classes. or occupations at the several schools in 1863, 
showing also the total number of each class, and the aggregate number, ib, 308-313. 
Tabular statement of the number of persons receiving instruction in drawing 
the agency of schools of art in each of the years 1855-63, App. 332. 


through 


ig 


| Paisley School of Art. Middling state of the schoo! at Paisley, Cole 482. 


Large local expenditure on the building of the Paisley School, in the expectation that 
with continued aid from Government it would not. be necessary to appeal for subscrip- 
tions, Murray 2418. 2430, 2431. 2457-2466 Statement to the effect that under the 
new Minutes the Paisley School will be a loser to the amount of more than 150 J. a year, 
2b. 2418-2429 The number of students, and the amount of fees have very stationary, 
tb, 2430. 2432. 

\ Effect of the school in elevating the taste of the town, and in leading to improved 
. designs, Murray 2433-2441 Impracticability of sepporting the schoul by subscrip- 
tions or by rate, if the Government aid were withdrawn, tb. 2442-2444, 2457-2466 


i ) Feeling of discontent in regard to the interference of the Central Department with the 
By ai school, 1b. 2445-2447-—Result of an exhibition of the travelling museum at Paisley, 
Im i and of other works of art; trifling sum obtained, ib, 2465, 2456. 


Explanation as to application having been made to the department for a building 
grant to Paisley, Murray 2475-2477 Necessity of low fees or the attendance would 
fall off, 26, 2478-2480. 

Details for the year 1863 relative to the students, showing their position or trade, 
App. 309. 311. 313 Statement of the amount of fees received in 1853 from the 
various classes of persons under instruction at the school, 7b. 333 Statement of the 
amount of fees, Government aid, &c. in the year 1862, 2b. 348———Returm from ‘the 


school in answer to numerous queries submitted by the Committee with reference to the 
detailed operation of the school, id. 433, 434. 


Pallisy Wure. Va u ible 
Art in regard to the 


4339. 4544. 


vperation of tle Central Museum, and of the Stoke Schoo! of | 
production of Pallisy ware by Messrs. Minton & Co., Cole 4334- 


Parian Statuettes. Employment of Englishmen as well as of Frenchmen in designing 
Parian statuettes, Bacon 2141-2148, 


Dato (Tia f 4] ; 
Paris ( Visit of Masters). Nature of the publi 


‘isit o | city given to the results of the masters’ visit 
to Paris this year, Bowler 4252; 4253. 


Parker, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Is connected with Messrs. Rogers’ firm at 
Sheffield, 3402 Improvement in the class of manufacture in Sheffield on account of 
the operation of the local School of Art, 3403-3405 Employment still of foreign 
designers in the Sheffield trade ; increased employment of English designers, 3406-3410. 
3455-3457 Slight practical value attached to the Sheffield School by the manufac- 

| turers, the designs of the students being of too costly a character to manufacture from, 


3411-3416. 


P’AAR 


a Report, 1864—continued. 


Parker, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued, 


3411-3416. 3458-3460——Doulit as t6 any improvement in taste in’ Sheffeld being 
see much to the School of Art ; other causes of such improvement, 3417, 3418. 3436- 
3445. 

Belief that the, Sheffield manufacturers would support the school if Government. aid 
were withdrawn, 3419, 3420. 3426. 3454. 3462-——-— Anticipated objection to a tate in aid 
of the school, 342 1~3425. 3431-3434. 3461 Absence of increase in the ornamental 
manufactures of Sheffield’ iy recent years, 3427-3430+— Great advatice made by foreion 
nations in cutlery manufacture, 3435, 3436 Impression that the iinmber of ‘students 
at the Sheffield School. is rather diminishing, 344973451——Objection: on -the part of 
the Committee of the school to the regulations as to-_payment under. the new code of the 
department, 3452, 3453. 


Parliamentary Control. Advantage‘of the system under the new Minutes as admitting of a 
more ready controi by Parliament over the expenditure, Cole 2557257. 486. 538. 540—-— 
Approval of the progress of the schools being annually set forth in the Education Report 
to Parliament, 2, 462-464—=+—Suogestion that it be made perfectly clear to every school 
that all payments are contingent on the Parliamentary Vote, and certain for a year only, 
and. subject to revision, 7d. 4382. 

See also Government Grants. Vote, 


Parochial Schools. See Natiinal Schools. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS: 


1. Objections urged against the new System or Principle of Payment of 
Masters, 

2. Oljections on the score of actual Loss to Masters. 

3. Explanation and Approval of the new Principle of Payment. 

4. Explanations on the question of Decrease of Remuneration. 

: Difficulty in the event of lengthened Illness of Masters. 

. Views of Sir-C: Eastlake and Mr. Maclise, 

- Views of Mr. Beresford Hope in disapproval of the new System, 

. Conclusions of the Committee : ‘extent of their Objection to the new Principle 
of Payment. 


5 
6 
or 
8 


1. Objections urged against the new System or Principle of Payment of Masters : 


Witness decidedly prefers: the old Minute to the new Minute, with reference to the 
system of masters’ remuneration, Gregory 699. 716. 733. 

Witness has been in communication with the masters generally relative to the new 
Minuti s, and ‘enumerates the chief objections made by them against the new system, 
Sparkes 788~790. 812-814 Explanation as to: the dssoclation of misters, formed in 
reference to the new Minute, witness acting’ as secretary, 2b, 812-824, 

Objection to the principle of payment by results, Sparkes 835. 985, 986 Much 
greater difficulty of applymg a system of payment by results to art schools than to 
national schools, id. 989~991—— Impropriety in the department not having consulted 
or communicated with the masters before the issue of the new regulations, id, 1251= 
1254. 

Upon the whole, witness is decidedly of opinion that there was no necessity for the new 
Minutes, and that their operation will be injurious instead of beneficial, Sparkes 1371 
If possible to apply to schools of art the principle of payment by restits, it might 
be applied to every department of the Government; witness contends, however, that it ig 
utterly impossible, id. 1450. ue 

Approval of the principle of payment by results, if the classes were not limited as 
they now are; grounds for condemning this limitation, Brewtnall 1933-1541. 1573- 
1578. 1628. 

Statement that although witness would probably be a loser rather than a gainer under 
the new Minutes, he equally objects to’ the new system as unfair im principle, and asa 
breach of faith, Bucon 2066-2083. 2156———Grounds for objecting to the principle of 
payments upon niedals and medallions, 2b. 2149-2151. 2159-2161. 2190 Comment 
Upon'a statement by the department in 1859, that it was a misdirection of witness’s 
labours to work for medals, 7b. 2149 Several respects in which payment by results is 
infericr to payment by salaries, ib. 2 157-2164. 2190. 

Opinion that the system of payment upon results is a complete absurdity, Potter 
2272. 2345——— Apprehensivn that the masters will work up the quick scholars, and let 
‘the dull ones take their chance, id. 2272-+—.Un fair and prejudicial operation of a system 
of payment upon results, Murray 2450-2453. 2469-2471. 2481, 

Grounds for concluding that the mast/rs of schools of att should be paid by fixed 
salary instead of upon results, Wilson 2616, 2617. 2621, 2620, 2801, 2802 Dis- 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 


i 
Report;1864+continuedo © 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS—continued. berciinoo-~Btivas 
1, Objections urged: against thenew System »§ftmscontinuedses 2% low 
approval, of theonew system: of, payment! by results, Ahroydig 72g4++Qbjections urged: 
by, the.master) of, the Leéds-School :to:thé system iof :paymentaupom results 4b..37275 !a0 
Severalyreasons “for'whivh' thé Committee of the ‘Stoke Sehool” object! to the system Of 
payment uporiresults argent a8 tothe valid character Of the objections to the system, 
Hollins: 3882, \etsseq)'°3897) 3906. 3913. °3965+3969 + Further “objection “expresstd- 
against a system of paying by resilts} not only on ‘adcbunt® of the wWiertainty,: but \as!: 
placing, the, masterjin, a wrong,position with regard ) to ‘his pupilsy %::g 987-3992 '4032- 
4038. 4064. vOaK S05 wehsri .eloonos 1 ido [ Yo bas ansaitis to BUMS HSy ad totat jer 
Return showing the opinionsyef.the masters upon the, questionsof payment by results,. 
and the operation, of the. new Minutes: adverse opinions of the great, majority of the 
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masters, App. ‘2664269. v° snomy.sq 


: ’ 
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2. Objections on the score of actual Loss, to Masters : “at Ty wi Yo sual A 
More injurious. effect of payment by results accordingly as a master, has more certi- 
ficates, thosé Holding “up to three’ certificates not ‘being likely to lose, Sparkes. 1270,'1871,. 
1339-1342) "1409-1 407¢'142 1-1435+“—Those who ‘have devoted most lbout’ to advaiicé? 
themselvés ‘will be® most’ injured, 7b2°1370, 1271. 1403-1407 avery] ings in® 


> ra 1» 
i Ue 


certain schools!in“i 861, 4'862and 1863), according to the system Of ‘results, %. 19417 ; 
mic osig sidepvesy 8 sd.jnuom N joonsh miiw Ppesbasiin, fevodt ; avast nog jigsat 
The main ‘complaint againsrthe new systemyis, that, results are demanded which the: 
masters cannot supply, Sparkes 1357, 1358. 1370-1376——Injury under thé new Minutes, 
to a master with doun;éertificatés, \evem if his: school:shauld he sticcessfuly 4631376, 1371 
— 7 Total, of sixty-three masters who sheld three certificates and upwards, Sparkes.1402, 


ow-‘earn 


: 


App. 255- CAR. Vad TH ak ; IMOMIYEC. i fOaMg Sid POTH CRE b 
eye Lxplanation and. Approval of the. newPrinciple,of Payment.e yy \oo) 2 
Belief that the present system is much sounder than that previoushyinsforce; reference 
more especially, to the principlerof payment, by results, Redgrave,and Cole.217-223-— 
The system of payment by results is no novelty inthe department, Cole 223--Witniss. 
delivers in, the; Minvtes which; now regulate the payments. to, the various local schools, 


j 


4 ‘ iy ss 


and which have been, complained, of, 20. 2835289. erayaci boiooiiima ad! yd etiielgeno: 

Further expression of the opinion asito-the advautagecof paymentoby results ‘as scoms! 
pared , with payment ‘by. ,certificate,,.Cole 291—-— Full, encouragement Janticipated.."in 
regard to, the. specialty of any, locality, under, the system. of payment,by .results,..2b,); 
292-294 Similar principle of payment to provincial, schools as to, metropolitan schools, 
2b. 327, 328° 


Further reference to the several objects sought to be attained,.by.the,. 
new Minntes, 2b. 535._ any nit 


Respects in which payment. upomresults is: far; preferable to. payrient: upon certificates; 
Cole and, Redgrave 43732:43744,4421. 4451-4480, 4548,.4549.->5 Doubt..as\to the expe- 
diency of limiting, a :system of payment. by, results. to the ‘case .of trained, masters, 1b, 
4375-4378 


Payments for results should apply,to the children wf,the poor,.and to 
those taught in night sehools, and.in night.classes.of art. schools,. Cole 4380——~Conclu- 
sion that the new Minvtes have not been sufficiently studied by the masters, Jtedgrave 
4507. 

Regulations of the department, in February.,1$63,introducingythe system ‘of, paymentsas™ 
on. results to art-masters, App..278; 279+ Regulations in Minute,ofiu 7 March.1363 iim 
regard. to the, system, of pay ments.on results of anstruction, 16, 280, 28beq od} pi aniwanb 

aw Boe & ; “re tt Dee tooencyswox) Y tavome sag 
4. Explanations on the Question of. Decrease of Remuneration.;, sainalina- eanheeemailanl 

Comparison of the several payments, shieh, acmaster-may-receive underothe i news 
system and old system respectively ; illustration hereon to the effect that there is no just _ 
erounds for the complaints: made; Coldav2+91 4+ Anticipated: | increase ‘yathen thd ae 
decrease m the payments of salaries-of theamastersunder themew system,’ Cole‘and'Red-° 
grave296-298 Witness anticipates that withinthe mext:two months afstatistical com="" 
parison may be made between the new and old systems of payment, Cole 486, 487—=—" 
Further statement of the payments, which a, master under the new system, may receiye, if 
suecessfil, Redyrdve 504, 505-—Improbability ‘of’ the ‘method of ‘payment by, results 


leading to“a dimiitution’ of masters, Coleand ‘Redgrave 543-545. ge a Se ees 
Witness is not yet in a position to judge what effect the new Minutes will.have upon. 
his position as art-master of the Chester School, but anticipates that ‘he will not be a 
loser, Davidson 1709, 1710. 1848, 1849. 1868-1872. 1878.,1gA8n1g2ay . s9% inode ve 
Groundlessness of the, objection as to.the impracticability of obtaining payments upon 
‘ { % ve & : ‘ . A 2. . y 
resuits with reference to the limitation of thirty medals, js 4132, 4133———Masters 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS—continued. irro03 


4. Explanations on the Question. of Decrease of Remuneration—continued. 

may: and probably will-earn more than ever they did, as they may take r/, upon each §ndi- 
vidual pupil-teacher who passes the examination; Bowler 4141——Estimate that, upon the’ 
whole, there will, be Aan, ayerage loss of 5 /.a, year to,each, school!under the new system, 
some schools benefiting and other schools losing,., i6..4201-4207-— It is estimated that, 
whilst, the payments removed) may be, stated.at 3,610 U., the payments substituted will be 
3,071,/.;, this,estimate. is necessarily based upon conjecture, 1b. 4203. 

Freedom of the masters under the New Minutes, their time being only partly required, 
that is for the teaching of artisans and of parochial schools, Redgrave 4567. . 


rh 5. Difficulty in the event of Lengthened Illness of Masters : 


Apprehended difficulty in regard to the system of payment by resultsiin the event of 
the illness of any master for a lengthened time, Davidson 1922. 


6. Views of Sir C. Eastlake and Mr, Maclise : 


Danger to which the system of payment by results.is open; witness, however, has not 
considered this, matter, and his objections aze not of a positive kind, Sir C, Eastlake3517- 
3530..3541-3553 Respects in which the system of payment by results has not. been 
successful, Maclise 3539-—— Further question as to,the working of\the system of pay- 
ment upon results; though attended with danger, it might be a desirable plan, Sir C. 
Eastlake 3649-3651. 3654, 3655. 3662, 3663. 


7. Views of Mr. Beresford Hope in disapproval.of the New System : 


Letter explanatory of the views of Mr. Beresford Hope ; several respects in which he 
disapproves of the principle of payment by results, App. 457, 458. 


8. Conclusions of the Committee : Extent of their Objections to the New Principle 
of Payment: teri 
Reference by the Committee to the introductiéi of the New Minutes and the adoption, 
of the system of payment’ by results, “Rep. v. Vi Improbability of the system of pay- 
ment by results leading to a self-supporting ‘system; i) viii. ix. Consideration of the 
complaints by the certificated masters, anid ‘conclusion ‘that ‘the new system does not 
inyolye an-actual breach of any contract, 7b. xi.—xiy. 


Fairness of taking ‘into consideration not only the general merits of the system, but also 

its particular bearing upon the position and pecuniary interests of the masters, Rep, xiv. 

The Committee do not consider that the principle’ of payment by results is neces- 
sarily wrong, ib. | 


The Committee’s main objections to the new system are based upon the conclusion that 
it has’ a tendency to destroy the’ elasticity of art-teaching, and thus to cramp the genius 
of oumdesigners, to render thé schools’ unpopular, and to diminish the chance of local 
support, Rep. xvi. xvii. Though’ concurring in the view that there ‘are inconveniences 
in the system of payment’ ot certificates, the Committee believe that a better substitute 
for itemight»be found than the system ‘of payment on results, 7b. xvii. 


See also Artisans. Certificates. Cork, 2. Dundee School of Art, Govern- 
ment Grants. Treland., Lambeth School of Art, 8,9. Masters.’ Medals. 


| Norwich’ School ‘of Art. Paisley School of Art. Revision of System. 
Salaries. Science and Art Department. Science Schools, Warrington 
School of Art. 


Penzance School of Art.’ Details, for the year 'i863, relative to the students, showing their 
position or trade, App. 300.'311. 3134“ Statistics of fees received for instruction in 
drawing in the past year, 7b. 338 Tabular ‘statement’ of the receipts from fees, of 
the amount of Government aid in payment and prizes, &c. in 1862, ib. 348 Detailed 
information relative to the ‘accdmmodation, attendance, the general provisions for in- 
struction, number of prizes taken, &e. &¢., tb. 434, 435. 


Perth School of Art... Alphabetical ‘Jist-of: the trades, professions, and occupations of the 
students. «luring the year 1863; App. 3091: 311.313 Statement of the amount of fees 
received in 1853, from: the \various~ classes of persons under “instruction in the school, 
2b...3333 


Plymouth School of Art. Information, relative to. the closing of the Plymouth School of 
Art in 1858, App. 335——- Resumption of teaching at, Plymouth in 1862, in connection 
with Devonport, 2b. | 


See also Devonport, Sc. 
Poor Schools, See National’ Sehoots. 


Population of Towns (Establishment of Schools). Very thriving schools in some towns of 
moderate populations, Co/e 4316-~—Reference to a certain return showing the public 
0.53- 4A cost 


Report, 1864—continued. 


Population of Towns (Establishment of Schools)—continued. M\) bm 

cost to be incurred in the event of the schools being’ extended to: ‘towns up to certain 

populations, Cole 4316, 4317. aot ink tee 
Statement of towns having schools of art, and of towns without schools, with reference 

to the population of such towns, App. 314. ea tite 


Porcelain. Necessity of witness’s firm employing several foreign painters and modellers, as 
superior generally to those to be obtained in this country ; importance hereon of facilities 
for education at South Kensington, Hollins 3917-3919. 3939-3937- 4939-49557 Com- 
petition of the porcelain and earthenware of \ England and. France, and character, of 
each, ib, 3920-3929. 3941-3948. 4056-4063—— Non-importation of French designs. by 
witness’s house, 7b. 3988-3940- . 


Potter, Edmund (Member of the Committee.) (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been ex- 
tensively engaged in calico-printing for more than 40 yeais, and. durmg that period’ has 
taken a great interest in everything relating to the application of ‘art; to manufactures, 
2206--2209-——~Inimense sums paid in the calico trade for the production, of designs, 
2208-——. Details in connection with, the first.establishment of a school of. art or school of 
design at Manchester about 25 years ago, 2210-2212 Payment. of the first master, 
Mr. Bell, entirely by local subscriptions, 2211, 2212 -—~— Number of students of different 
classes in the early. periods of the school ; low. rate of fees charged, .2212,.2213. , 


Applications made in 1&3y for Government aid to the Manchester School ; the first 
grant was received in» March 1842, on condition that a similar sum was raised in the 
locality, 2212, 2213 Principles upon which the school was conducted in1843 ; ‘resig- 
nation in that year of the ‘first master, 2213-— Differences in regard ‘to:the teaching in 
the school in the period from 1843 to 1849, during which ‘period three masters left the 
school, 2213-2217. ; 

Appointment of Mr. Hammersley to the Manchester School in 1849, who remained till 
1861, when he resigned at the request of the directors ; falling-off in the condition of the 
school during the latter portion of this period, 2217-2219, 2223 Complaint as to the 
salary of 300 /. a year, allowed to Mr. Hammersley, by the Department of Science aud Art, 
having been taken by him to Bristol, and as to, h's having been superannuated in 1869 ; 
great injury to the Manchester School through the loss of this 3007. a year, 2219-2227, 
2339, 2340 Large income of Mr. Hammersley from various sources when at Man- 
chester, 2220, 2221. ‘ fs 

Statement showing the slight appreciation in which the Manchester, School has been held 
by the local manufacturers for the last 20 years; difficulty in raising, subseriptious, 2227, 
2231. 2234. 2240-2243. 2249, 2341. 2345-2347-——Increased amount of subscriptions 
and danations in 1863, in consequence of the loss of 300 /. a year from Government, 2227- 
2230-——Refrrence to a certain statement or table of the fees and Government grants for 
each of the last 20 years, 223:-2233 ——Injurious effect of technical ‘teaching in the — 
school, as in the case of calico designs, tpon the other classes of teaching, 2234-2239 
__—— Witness once advocated technical teaching, but now is strongly opposed to it, 2234. 
2241, 224g. 2258. . 

Infinitesimal improvement caused by the Manchester School in the taste of Manchester, 
or in the designs of the fabrics, 2240.) 2243. 2250. 2318-2321 Liberal support given 
to schools of art by Messrs. Minton; this is an exceptional case, 2240—— Much better 
success and much higher results if a school of art for high art had in the first instance been 
established in Manchester, 2241, 2242) 2246-2249 Very large expenditure by the 
local calico-printers in procuring designs from’ France, whilst but very little is ‘spent 
for English designs, 2241 Statement showing that Manchester is fully sensible of 
the value of the higher branches of art, but net of technical art, 2242, 2243. 


Limited atiendance of actual artisans at the schools of art, after twenty years’ experience 
of the schools, 2244 Impracticability, without Government aid, of supporting a 
school of art in Manchester, if confined to technical teaching, 2245-2248. 22/0. 2265. 
2341 Anticipation that a school of high art might be maintained entirely by local 
support, 2246-2249. 2284-2286 Great mcrease in the import of French designs in 
the calico trade, whilst there has beena great decrease in the use of English designs ; 
causes of this change, 2251-2257. 2294-2301 Very large expenditure in French 
designs as compared with English designs, 2252. 2357-2359: ) 

Opinion that. the elementary teaching should be dissociated altogether froin the schoo’s 
of art, 2259, 2260 Reference to the connection between the Central Department and 
the provincial schools, as a constant source of irritation, 2261——+ Difficulty in getting 
active committees of management, whilst without them the schools must. languish, ib. 

Impression that the Government grants, if given at all, should go into all the centres 
of manutacture, where they are most wanted, and should be in proportion to the amount 
of local subscription, 2262, 2263. 2271. 2314. 2342—-2344——— Witness would advocate 
the withdrawal of all Government grants, 2263——Expediency of retaining the training 
school for masters, ib. | 

~ Undae 
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Potter, Edmund (Member of the, Committee), (Analysi 
_-», Undue advantages of the school. at; South 
chester School, 2264 Very few artisans attending the Kensington School, éd. 

_ Expediency of training schools at Manchester, Glasgow, &c., as well as at Kensington, 
2264, 2273-2282. 2307-2311—— Absence of any necessity on the part of the State for 
looking after art-teaching in this country, 2264———The manufacturers are quite able to 
take ‘care of themselves, and.as a. matier of fact, donot. appreciate the, schools, 226a, 
2265.) 2341-2347» 2365. | 

~ Doubt whether there is any one district where a technical school of art:conld: be self- 
supported, 2265 Slight value attached to the schools: by avtisans, judging by their 


s.of his, Evidence)—continued. .. ~ - i 
Kensington, as compared with the Man- i 


attendance, 2266-2268-—: Witness attaches no value to the South Kensington Museum 
as regards his own trade at Manchester, 2269—- Loss of 1307. entailed upon the 
Manchester School when it borrowed the travelling museum, 2269, 2270 Opipion 
that the system of payment upon results is a complete absurdity, 2272. 2948 Further 


statement in favour of ‘a locally-supported school of pure art at Manchester, like the 
Royal: Academy, 2283-2293, 2312, 2313) 3% 

Improvement if the Manchester School of Art could be maintained by a rate, and fe | 
managed by a municipal committee’; it would vot, however, be possible to get a Tate, 2302- hi 
2396-——-'With ‘regard’ to the progress of English iianufaerures “im art’ and’ taste; the 
schools of art have not had much to do with ‘it, 2315~2914 Necessity of manu- 
facturers producing what will sell best, rather’ than “articles “of pure taste and superior vt 
design, which may not» sell, 2322-2325. 2335-2337. 2383 Duty of Government to We 
encourage: the highest class: of \art rather, than any technicalities of , manufacture, 2 
2326, 2327: ) | 

Prevalence:of ahigh order of taste-and of superior design in France further adverted 
‘to, 2328-23990 Beneficial effect produced upon taste by the pictures-in. thie printshop : — 
windows, 2333 Approval of a centrai museum, consisting of a collection of works of i 
the very highest class, 2334 Opinion that: many of the superannuated masters were 
fully competent to have gone on with their duties, 2340 Expediency of a separation 
of the art schools and national schools with regard to the teaching of drawing’ in the | 

latter, 2248-2950, . | 

Good, results. produced, by the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, 2353-2356 i 
—~ Improved skill and execution in the calico trade during the ;last ten years, 2360- 


2362——- If, technical teaching is, to be promoted, at all, the provinces should have a ; =e r. 
larger share of the grant, 2363, 2364——In advocating schools for the highest class of an 
_art, distinct from trade art, witness contemplates that the earlier and elementary studies i 
should be supplied in the national schools, 2366-2373—— Further statement as to the fi. 
manufacturers acting independently of the schools of ert, and not valuing them, 2373- | a 
2383—— Liberality of Messrs. Minton’s house further adverted to, with reference to the ‘| 


prominent part taken by Mr. Minton in raising design in this country, 237442382. 
Further statement that there is very little appreciation of schools of art, in. Manchester, i 
and that neither a rate nor subscriptions, can-be obtained to maintain them, although there si 
is.a full appreciation, of the highest, class. of art, 2384-2387. 2407-2411. Causes of ae 
the better taste and supc<rior designs in France further adverted to, 2388-2406—— 1m 
Witness repeats that if localities are to be aided by Government in respect of art 
teaching, it should be on the condition that each locality should find a certain proportion 4 


of the sum required, 2412—-— Further approval of maintaining the central department i 
“and training school, 2413-2415. 


Potteries District... Statement asto the Potteries: schools not having been liberally sup- 3 
»-ported by the local manufacturers generally, and.as to Messrs. Minton having withdrawn Ris 
their large subscription to the Stoke School, Bacon 1653-1659. 2111-2133——Impracti- , 
cability, throughout the Potteries, of getting up private or paying classes, so that the ti 


schools are almost exclusively confined to artisans, ib. 1664-1667 Very etticient fi 
teaching in the schools mn the Potteries, 2b. 1668, 1669 Improved position of young 4 
men in the Potteries, on account of the instruction received in the schools, 2b. 1684. . ii 

Demand existing) for three or four separate schools of ait inthe, Potteries district ; Ty 
obstacle to the students being all taught in one central district, Bacon 2048-2063 a 
Statement as to the necessity of Government aid in order to keep open, the schools in a 
the Potteries, 26..21:74-2179. a. 

There are now only two schools of art in the Potteries, and one in’ Newcastle; the . t 


schools at Longton and Burslem having been given up, Hollins 3869, 3870— Impos- 
sibility uf maintaining one central school for the whole of the Potteries; advantage if the : 
distriet would be contented with one good. school and some elementary schools, 26. 3898. i 


4068-4070. . i 
Beneficial operation’ of the schools ‘of art in leading to excellence ‘of production and ee 
design in the Potteries, Hollins 3948, 3949. 3953-3957. 4005-4007 Fair ‘claims: of the é 


‘Potteries to a share of tiie Government grant, 7b. 4025, 4026. 


See also Burslem. Hanley School of Art. Majolica Ware. Newcastle-under- iif 
Lyme School of Art. Stoke School of Art. | | 
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Premises, Rent, &e; Instances of°ill-success of /schools through» dhewant of | suitable *pre- 
misés, Cole 529. 528 Instarices of schoolshaving'the advantage “of using portions of 


taxes, 70. 4329, 4380-4485 e005 [esol orl: 


_ Regulations and conditions in regard 
in connection with building grants, App. 297... 


[9G 


A928 i989 va Dorldaque as gomsm jog 
Particulars furnished by the several schools,on, the:subject of building, accommodation, 
rent, &c., App. 370. ¢t seq... . 


Suggestion that it might bea condition, of ‘every. gvantithat.the locality, should provide 
and maintain suitable premises, for the use of the, school, Rep. xvii,—-—It, should be a 
condition of aid from the State that the localities provide suitable premises and pay all 
charges for rent, taxés,pand repdirs, tbe xXvilixzo1g lo orio"l —{e\oo\o% Snood) arloogeon 

See also Building Grants...5..o.4) 


‘ 
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Preston School. of Art. Statistics‘ of the ‘occupations of ‘thestudents at the'sehool ‘in’ the 
year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Statistiés of fees received for instruction’ in’ drawing 
in) the»past. year; 1b. 333-—-~ Tabular statement, of the receipts. from -fees, the.amount of 
Government aid.in payment and prizes in 1862, ifs th Sundry. particulars supplied 
by the school. in reply, to, sundry.questions, by order of the Select Committee, %d, 435. 


Primrose, Honourable. Bouverie Francis. , (Analysis.of his Evidence.)—Is secretary to the 
Board of Manufactures in Scoiland, which Board’ manages, the Edinburgh School of 
Art, 4258, 4256———The Edinburgh school was affiliated to the Science aud Art’ Depart- 

oment dn 18583 4260 Cost ofinstruction «ine the} school, and» numberof, students in 
°18572and:1863, respectively, 4261-4266 Total of 6147. derived-im feessin.1863 from 
the central school and outside :schools,-4267———Decided improvenient,in the instruction 
since. the school, has. become. connected, with the, Department, 4268, 4310-4312 
Various classes who attend the school;,more,than half are artisans, 4269, 4270,.4295- 
4303s; odo: Inrsvsa odd oi deslo ‘etodoss) fiqua ont Yo noiutioib 169 
~The Board of Manwfactures receives ‘aneannual!grant) of 2,000¢,\from Government, 
and allots 3007, a year tothe Edinburgh Schoolof Art; 4271-4274)-4305-->Amount of 
aid received by the school direct: from 'thé Department; | 4275-4280-——Large: female 
classes, in, the school; ;fees paid by them, 4281-4283...4302 Complaint made by 
private masters as to the competition of the school; opinion as to its being groundless, 
4284-4287———The Department course is strictly followed in the school, 4288—— Loss 
consequent upon having the travelling collection at Edinburgh, 4289-4294. 


Regret expressed that the masters have been deprived of their certificate payments, 
4306-4309-———Apprehension lest the masters, may be-induced. to touch up the «drawings 
under the tew, modé} of ‘payment; 4308——-Superiority of the, certificated, masters at 
Edinburgh over the former uncertificated masters, 4310-4312. : 


Printshops. Beneficial effect’ produced: ‘upon public tasteoby.the .pictures,in,.priatshop 
windows; Potter 2333: pn ds (21 adeild 34% 102 

Private Drawing Masters. Power of the master of each school of art, to open a class at 
any high fee he may choose; cessation of, complaints formerly made, on this score on the 
part of local drawing masters, Redgrave 171-176—— Absence of any real “competition 
with thé local masters, 7d. 176. + eer ae ee TONS TN YG 


Doubt as to the extent to which ‘the schools Rave interfered with, private ‘teachers, 
Sparkes 1255, 1256 Doubt as to the Chester school having injured the private 
teachers, Davidson’ 1896 Instances -6f'' stwdents' trained’ at “schdols ofcart having 
obtained profitable employment: as private teachers,’ &c', “Bowler 4122--+ Complaint 
made by the private masters at Edinburgh ‘as to the’ competition of the, school of art; 
opinion as to its being groundless, Hon, B. F. Primrose; 4284-42870. 1 


Prize Studentships: inducement held-out:under ithe) former system of free students,to the 
study of scientific:education; ‘practice “now adopted: in dieu of ithisy Redgrave and Cole 
£167,108: 209.9.) joitowideni i 2 q te ; jotiey oft moi eaSi 
Grounds for objécting to the:abolition ‘of prize studentslrips, ‘as underthe new-minutes, 
Sparkes 881-894——- Advantage ‘under’ the’ new. minutes of ‘the alteration im 'régard to 
fiee studentships, and the 5/. payment, :¢6)1122-—“Injury to thé schools-andito the 
artisan class through the withdrawal of the, prize-studentships, 2, 1910...) 


Value attached to the system of prize students in the schools ; doubt as to the effect 
upon this class by abolishing the free studentships, Davidson 1736-1742. > ~ 
Explanation of the abolition of prizé’studen!ships, and of the amount which may be 
- claimed, on, the same, qualification under, the new. minutes,.Bowles 4089-4095... 
Form. of prize’ students’ ‘certificates, App.287:) | otg Lets 


Ibis 


. Prizes. 
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Prizes.: Opinion that the schools -are now. iets 3 to death, Bacon 2149-—~Way,inwhich 
ithe:system. of 'prizes;and of examples: tends to discourage the aitandange, of stugentes and 
‘has.a depressing’ effect upon them, Wilson 2609. -2662-2668..00.. 


Re egulations i in regard to the: prant: of US apar ‘to ——— rity thé a art school, and to" chil- 
© dién in the nationatisehodls, App.9299;300. | 


| Returns and tabular statement 8 ihe = expendite Be cach shoot on account 
16 F prizes in’ 18623 °A pp! 346-367.0 ST Ml Bt 


Information as supplied by each schos i in n eer to’ the’ iltiber of seats the bdbyecs 
“fo Which awarded) &e, ‘Apps 370 et seq” 


_ _ Suggestion. that prizes on local examinations be curtail? thik conniéetion with 
ee adoption’ ofa’ system ofveapitation ovate, Pep? Xvi. Xviil, ) 
~ See also Book. Prizes, ] _ Medals. : _, National Medallions. 
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Prochett (Loedl Schools). Forti of prospectus! ofa ‘local school 8 art; a pei 205% 496 
Provincial Schools. See the Headings generally throughout the Index.’ 


e Publit Opinion: ; Conflicting, opinions, which, prevail , resaaCAN the; PRONE: fenctionsy and 
vthe actuah value: of schools, of.art,, Rep, 1X; Ke) 


“ Public’ Taste.” "Behélicial 6 pétation of thé Schdols’ in siprovie pibtie ast’ Sir C. i Bast 

"ake 3507, 3598. 3515——Benetit derived by the public in rettirn ‘for the’ expenditure 

‘Son the schools, Akroyd, 3713, 3714——Importatic’ Of iniproved taste'ot! the (part of 
purchasers, as well as on the part of manufacturers, ib. 3775-3778. 


‘Conclusion of the Committee, that, the schools have contr ibuted ‘Ligely | to improve the 
taste of the country, Rep. x. 


a Pupi Teachers. Axplanation vf the former system of ateal don tg? ie papa teachers? 
| Redgrave: 106-—+Class -formerly established in. the* schools of art,: with» meget ‘to the 
hares of pupil*teachers of national-schools,:ib. 1935 194. 


~* Objectionable’ arrangement’ both under the ‘old and new ‘systems,’ in food to the 
“appointment of pupil “teacher's or local scholars, Gregory °723-728 Extinction or 
great diminution of the pupil teachers’ class in the several schools, under the’ existing 
Joomsystem, Sparkes» 965, 966———Injurious effect'upon the:pupil:teachers ofthe new systems 
‘0 Joof local-scholarshijs, 7b. 1272+1278 Several instances: of seins of pupil teachers 
Since the withdrawal of their:salaries, 2b.'1308,\ 1309. 


wo 8° Great rediiction in’ the ete, of pupil teachers inthe Chester schoo “Davidson 
ao, Toe OR | ) 


Be 


neh ae, Di: We Pdntillaiss in ‘connection wiih the ainperdemnetion of Mr. Raimbach, 
formerly one of the’ salaried’ teachers ni ere“ by the Board of ‘Trade, App 289. 


_ Rate. Circumstance of Cork and Barslem being the only places pi lleré a rate is raised for 

the! schools} Cole 398.1460++— Great importance: attached to the system ofa local ‘rate 
for the establishment of micheal of art, ib. 457-461 A local rates ¢ombined with fees 
is the best system, ib. 459. 461. 


. Anticipated objection to a rate in aid of the schools ‘at Sheffield, Parker 3421-3425. 
3431-3434. 3461, Impracticability of raising rates for schools “Of art, Akroyd 3715. 
~ 3772-3775——Futility of any attempt to raise a rate ‘for the Halifax school, Bite! 
_,.. Statement.as to a rate having been recently obtained at Burslem, Hollins 3871. 3896 
awl —x Obstacle to a rate at Stoke, which does not apply to Burslem, ib. 4000-4004. 
ooiver Probability of.a xate.in, many. localities, Cole ,4490-——A ,school supported by,a rate 
7 ein not_necessurily,be a, free schvol, ib,.4508,. 4509. 


Conclusion of the'Committee that rating is not. bik ely tobe. extpnsivly resorted to, 
Rep. ix. Sée also: Cork; 2. , 


Reading School of Art: :° Details forthe year:1863 relative to the students, showing their 

» ‘position ortrade, App. ‘309.311 g19—+—Statement : of the: amountiofifees received in 
1853 from the various classes of persons under instruction at the.sehool, 1b..333-— 
»Statementiof,the amonnti-of fees, Government aid,..&c,,, in, the year 1862, 1b. 348—— 
‘Details, relative to;;the conduct and operation, of the school, as, shown by answers to 
-mumerous queriés on the, subject, 1b..435, 430+. ' : 


Redgr ave, Richurd, Reas’' See’ Cole; Heiry;'€.B. we 
Rent of Premises. “See Premises, Rent, Sc. 
| Results of Instr uction. »,See, Payment. by Results. 


Revision of. System. “Witness submits a gclieme for the arédigien tion of dhare existing system, 
the se ais involved therein, having: been duly considered: by, Mr, Rede grave, 
Mr. Bowler, and himself, Cole 4379-438 The modified rules now proposed would 
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Revision of System—continued. HNITO9 >MORE: 4 HOOMDe 
iavolyé an inereaséd expense cf some 3,000L. or 4,000%. a year; Cole 4383——The pro- 
posed modifications would meet all objections having any weight which have been urged 
against the present system, 2b) 4384. |») ) ) rei Jas Hiil age 

Rice, Silas.) Particulars’ in connection with the superannuation of Mr. Rice, formerly one 
of thé Salaried teachers appointed by the Board of Trade; App. 289. . 

Rieg, Mr. Mr. Rigg, whov assists in’ the “Chester school, has not expressed any decided 
opinion relative to the new minutes, Davidson 1969-1974. 


Ss. 


St. Martin’s-in the-Field School of Art. Details relative to the con uct and operation of 
the school, as shown by answers to numerous queries on the subject, App. 424.425. 


St. Thomas's, Charterhouse, School of Art. » Return from this school, in’answer to numerous 
queries, submitted, by the Committee, with reference to the detailed.operation of the school, 
App. 425» 5 ail 

Salaries (Masters of Schools). Tendency: of the Department for many ‘years past to get rid 
of the system of salaries, Cole and Redgrave 325-327. | 

Unless paid by fixed salary, men. of the required position will not be found as masters, 
Wilson 2616. 2622 Instead of paying for elementary teaching throughout the country, 
the money would, be better, spent, in) salaries. to a few. masters in the more important 
places, 2b, 2617. 263072632 A selection of the works produced in each school should 
be examined in London, as,a-means of testing whether, the master was favly earning his 
salary; ib. 2628. 2669-2675. 2685-2995. 2838-2869 Salaried masters would, not be 
required in more than from, twenty, to twenty-five schools, 1b. 2631, 2632. 2812-2817 

—Masters with fixed salaries, would be agents of the Central Department, but. there 

would be the combined action of the local committees, ib. 2861, 2862. 


Very objectionable operation of the former system of fixed salaries, Cole 4532, 4533+ 
See also Certificates. Payment by Results. Superannuation of Masters. 


Scholarships: Establishment of fifteen scholarships, whereby so many provincial students 
may-come up for'a twelvemoth and study in the museum, and be paid twenty shillings 
aweek, Redgrave 134; Cole 207 Objects and advantages of the new national 
scholarships’; this: is one of the best points of the new minutes, but some amendment 
isi required in ‘the practice of carrying it out, Sparkes 1076-1078. 1122. 

Suggestion that scholarships should be attached to the local schools, whereby students 
might be educated for two years at South Kensington, Hollins 3894. 3903, 3904. 3915- 
3919. 3975-3979 Approval of the maintenance only of elementary schools of art on 
the premises, if each school had two scholarships every year, which should embrace two 
year's study at Kersington, 7b, 4005-4017 Provision made under the new minutes in 
revard to-scholarships ; defects of this planas compared with the plan of scholarships 
prepared by witness, ib, 4019+4024. 4065-4067 Modifications proposed on the sub- 
ject of scholarships, Cole-4379- . 

Reeilations issued by the Department ‘in March’ 1863 onthe: subject of scholarships, 
App. 279, 280. 


See also Local Scholarships. 
SCHOOLS OF DESIGN: 
First establishment-of a school of design, at‘Somerset. House in 1837 5\.1's object, Cole 


9, 10 ——Inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee in.1849. into the general subject of 
schools:of design in London and, throughout the country ; recommendations then sub- 
miited by the chairman of the present Select Committee, 28. 10. 15—— Grounds for con- 


cluding that, the schvcls.of design, have, been. wery successful in improving the artisan 
class in drawing and design, Cole and Redgrave 506-516. 

Statement as to the objects of the old schools of design; question as to their limitation 
to instruction in drawing, Davidson 1938-1942. 1947. 1977-1980. 

Witness has held, since 1843, various positions in. connection with schools of .art and 
design ; for several years was head master of the Glasgow school, . Wilson 2583; 2584 
-In 1843 witness was appointed director of the school of design at Somerset, House, 
ib, 2583 A pamphlet on the subject of schools of design was drawn up by Mr. Dyce 
and witness, 7b. 2584 Statement that the object of Parliament in establishing schools 
of design, was the improvement of design as applied to manufacture, ib. 2585 Gradual 
establishment. of these schools in the. great centres of manufacture, ib, Circumstances 
under which witness ceased to be a director of the Central School at Somerset Lfouse, 7b. 
2681. 

Superiority of the principles and system now adopted, as compared with the system 
under the council of tie old school of design, Sir C. Eastlake 3511. 


Comparison between the schools of design in 1851, and the schools of art in 1863, 
showing the number of students, the amount of fees, and the cost per head to the State 
in each case, App. 305. 


* Review 
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SCHOOLS OF DESIGN—continued. 


Review by the Committee of the circumstances connected with the first establishment 
of schools of design, and of the questions which arose in the’ course of the experiment, 
Rep. iii Condition respectively of the central school and provincial schools at the 
time of the changes in 1852; respects in which they were in an unsatisfactory state, id. 


ili, iv Total of 15,000 1, as the entire cost of the schools in London and the. provinces, 


including management, as shown by the Estimate of 1851-52, id. iv. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT: 


Witness has had the management of the Science and Art Department since its first 


formation in 1853-54, Cole 1-3 Explanation of the advantages, derived by the local 
schools from the Central Department, Cole and Redgrave 134 et seg. Notification 
given to the several schvuols as to the advantages or facilities which they way obtain by 
application to the Central Department, Cole 421, 


Central control exercised by Government over. the local schools, much to their injury, 
under the new Minutes, 


Sparkes 1246-1250 —— Statement as to the local schools ‘being 
wader Government control in regard to the style of art taught, 2b, 1317-1321. 1379- 
1386. 


Willingness evinced b 
them, Davidson 1829. 


General want of confidence in the departinent from the many changes made in its 
administration, Bacon 2157——~ Reference to the connexion between the Central Depart- 
ment and the provincial schools as a constant souree of irtitation, Potter’2261—— 
Approval, however, of maintaining the Central Department, 7d, 2334. 2413-2415. 

Witness attaches due value to the Central Department, but considers the loss would be 
less if it were to go down.or suffer, than if the local schools were to suffer, Murray 
2473) 2474. . 


Testimony to the improvement effected by the department in the school generally, 
Wilson 2628. 2699. 


y the department:to assist witness wherever he has applied to 


Examination as to the weight.to be attached respectively to the representations of the 


local masters and managers, and the judgment of the Central Department, Sir C. East- 
lake 3562-3593 Superiority generally of the judgment of the department to, that of 
masters who are tu carry out the system, 1b. 3565—-—Witness has every confidence in 
the judgment of the department, ib. 3579—— 


Advantage of the present system of prizes 
and examinations in conjunction with trained masters and central control, rather than of a 
system of trained masters, 


and of examples circulated by the Central Department, but 
without control, <b. 3675-3 


. 681—— Importance of a central directing Board with a view 
to the diffusion of sound taste throughout the couutry, 7d. 3677. 


Considerable importance of a central institution as a means of distributing designs and 


models to the provincial schools, Akroyd 3728—-—Inconvenience consequent upon. the 
frequent changes at the Central Department, Hollins 3905. 


Summary of the nature of the assistance which is afforded through the Science and 


Art Department in. promoting the teaching. of elementary drawing, &c., and in the 
establishment of local schools of art, App, 290, 291. 


Consideration, in detail, of the course pursued towards the schools, by the. Central 


Department, and of the alterations made in the system and conditions of Government 
aid, Rep. iv. et seq. 


See also Artisans. Board of Trade. Casts. Certificates. Course of 
Instruction. Donations of Works to Local Schools. Examples. Hapense. 
Government Grants. Loans to Local Schools. Masters. Medals. Pay- 
ment by Results. Revision of System. Salaries (Masters of Schools). South 


Kensington Museum. Superannuation of Masters. Training School. Travelling 
Museum. Vote. 


Science Schools. Success of the principle of payment of results in the case of the science 
branch, Cole 295-—— Inference trom the successful operation of the system of payment 
by results in the case of the science schools, Cole and Redgrave 551-554 In the 

~ science branch, as at Chester, the master has always been paid upon results, Davidson 


1707. 1968. 


Scott, W. B. Particulars in connection with the superannuation of Mr. Scott, forwerly one 
of the salaried teacliers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289. 


Second Grade Papers and Payments. Approval of the mode in which the examination is 
conducted for the second-grade papers, Sparkes 1053 —— Improvement under the new 
Minutes in the master being paid upon the second-grade papers in the order in which 
they are passed by the students, 2b, 1122 Difficulty under the former system in regard 
to payment upon the second-grade papers, Davidson 1948-1952 Explanation’ as to 
the unequal difficulty of the papers in treehand, in the second 
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-gtade examination, Bowler 
4076, 
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Second Grade Pupers and Payments—continued, Pah A Were 
4076, 4077 Suggestion that. second-grade payments. by, examination be. open to 
teachers not. certified, Cole 4382. ) ee 


Self-supporting Schools. Doubt whether there is any one district where a technical school 
of art could: be self-supporting, Potter 2265 Belief that by proper arrangements 
schools might be supported locally, m places other than the principal seats of manufacture, 
Wilson 2597-2601 Opinion that the time has not-yet- arrived when the schools might 
be left to voluntary enterprise, Sir Cs Eastlake 3640 Anticipated injurious ‘effect 
upon the schools if left-to their own resources, Akroyd 3711. 


Consideration of the grounds: for anticipating that if rent-free premises were once 
obtained the local schools might in time-be made self-supporting ; ‘that is, by’means of 
subscriptions, er rates; or increased fees; Cole 4324-4329. 4488-4507. 4517-4526. 4550- 
4559 Anticipation that the schools will soon be self-supporting if the restriction as to 
the weekly fee be removed, 76.:4330 The department has always striven ‘towards self- 
supporting schools, and is now in ‘the high road-to the attainment of the principle, 76, 
4365, 4366 The whole systeny is now very nearly self-supporting, 26. 4366. ES 

Details ‘in support of thé conclusion that notwithstanding the increased aggregate 
expenditure, the schools ofart-are on the high road to self-support, Cole 4452~4457—— 
Prospect of increased aid from manufacturers and other subscribers, 7b. 4489-4493. 4502- 
4507- s Ye | lo fav é 
Reference to the measures laid down by the Central Department in'1852-53 with a 
view to rendering the provincial schools self-supporting, Rep. iv, v-——Grounds upon 
which the Committee consider that under the present system it is improbable the schools 
will ever become self-supporting, 7b. vil, viii, 

See also Fees, Government Grants, 3... -- Local Subscriptions. Manufactures 

and Manufacturers: Rate: 


Sheffield School of Art. Sheffield has made profitable use of the travelling collection, 
Sparkes 1121 Improvement in the class of manufacture in Sheffield on account of the 
operation of the local school of art, Parker 3403-3405 Employment still of foreign 
designers in the Sheffield trade; increased’ employment of English designers, 1b, 3406- 
3410. 3455-3457: . al 

Slight practical value attached to the Sheffield school by the manufacturers, the 
designs of the students being of too costly a character to manufacture from, Parker 
3411-3416. 3458-3460 Doubt as to any improvement in taste in Sheffield being 
owing much to the school of art; other causes of such improvement, 2b. 3417, 3418. 
3436-3448——Belief that the Sheffield manufacturers would support the school if Go- 
vernment aid were withdrawn, 2b. 3419, 3420. 3426. 3454. 9462 Absence of increase 
in the ornamental manufactures of Sheffield in recent years, 2b. 3427-3430. . 

Impression that’ the number of students at the Sheffield school is rather diminishing, 
Parker 3449-3451 Objection on the part of the committee of the school to the regu- 
lations as to payment under the new code of the department,:76.13452, 3453: ° r 

Advantage to the Sheffield school of the special'works ‘sent to it from South Ken- 
sington, Cole 4333. 4338. Artes 3h atl tft ete 

Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations of the students during the 
year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313——Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 by the 
various classes of students under in-truction in drawing, 76.334 ‘Tabular statement of 
the receipts from’ fees, the amount of Government aid in payment and prizes, in 1862, 
ib. 248———Return from the school in answer to numerous queries submitted by the 
Committee with reference to the detailed operation of *the'schiool,2b. 436,437" °° ~ > °*" 


Shrewsbury School of Art. Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school] in 
the year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Particulars relative to the fees received by the 
school in 1869, 2b. 334. . a el 


"Slate Drawing. . Regulations in regard to. prizes.for.slate drawing to! children of . public 
schools, App, 300, ; | gan 


Society of Arts. Absence of connection bétween the Schools of Art and’ the Society of 
Arts; former system of prizes by the society adverted to hereon, Cole and Redgrave 517- 
§22. | 


Somerset House School of Design, See Schools of Design. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (CENTRAL COLLECTION): i 

Total of 95,621/, as the estimate last year for the South Keusington Museum, Cole 

229 Importance of permanent and safe buildings at South Kensington, with reference 
to the future amount of the Parliamentary vote, 7b. 255. | 

Limited advantage derived by local schools fiom works of art which may be seen at 


South Kensington, or which are comprised in the travelling museum, Gregory 664-670) 
——Advantage 
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‘South KENSINGTON Museum (Centrat COLLECTION) —Contintied. - | i 
Advantage of sending parts: of the mitseunt to different’ localities, Sparkes 1109. 1114. ° : q 
1408—— The museum should be constantly moving from one’ place’ to’ another, at the | 
expense.of the department, 7b,-0 114, 1115-1 408s14 Whee: sda oK | 


_oLarge number ofi:schools. which» have-stated, in ieé6mmunication-with witness, that the i 
museum is practically useless, to theny ;: this does! not apply: to the metropolitan ‘schools, ai 
Spar hes 1282-229 4101132 71331 +>+ Outcofisixty schools; thirty-one-have stated ‘that the | 
central misenm is of mondirect—bedefittorctivem)) id. 12841285 +Way in whieh the 
museum should be rendered; morensefil further>adverted> to ; expediency of» its being 
circulated. at, Goxerpment expense, 1b, 140371411..1426..143371439, . 

Improvements if the ceollectionifat South Kensington were -sepdratéd>iato. some half 
dozen, smaller collections,“ to. .be> located: in \phdportan H-parts cof the vountry;: Brewtnell 
1548—1,550-+— Versi little gained-iby: thé provitices froni the central museum, Bacon-1693 a i 
—+-~ Advantage 1fithe-centialanaseumwere sent to-Chester.and otherplaces for a timey free ii 
of. charges Davidson 11786; '0787. 807-1809. P842,!1843-44—Great service tothe local | 
schools if thédepartmentowould send ithemypermanentlyssome really useful works of art, | “yl 
Bacon.2004--—Except one;or, to, things, that witness has, applied. for, no, works.lave : a | 
been.sent from, South Kensington to, the Newcastle, School, which would tend to improve 


the manufacture of the locality, 2b..219172195..220),,2202, . 
Approval of a central museum consisting of a collection of works of the very highest . 

elassyPotter:2334. 241g+24nh+te Want of increasdd facilities: forderiving benefit from a 

the; central eolleetions, Keith 2532502533 Very: little: use derived by) the country 


s¢hools: fromothe central anuseumyy Hollins 3399. ishau des weblion a 
Opportunities of the students in the schodl8’in‘ London’ for usm g “the “imusetim’ and 
library, Bowler 41 84e-Slwisiweryoundesirable tox eurtaiksthe:public aid given in respect a 
of the museum, Cole 4315. 4355-— Cheapness of the articles.as purchased:forsthé museum, eee 
2b. 4315. 4544-.. st acd? Io apts alta} oie ah mere aot : 3 ee oP a > % a an “o ? Aq | 
~ oStatement.as to the measures taken in,onder.to.render; the ceatral collections ,useful to ee | 
the, local, schools, whethery by means_of, the. circulation or) loan. of special works, Cole | a 
433374362—a7iV atious, efforts, made to induce the, local, schools, ta-make use .of the sae 
muscum, or to purchase from it, but without effect, 1b. 4335. 4340, 4341.-4350, 4351——— oe 
I:portance further attached to the museum as an instrument of national education. 10 mare | 
art.; the outlay upon objects “for the museuim, is, in fact, the most Useful portion of the 
NS SPT te eI Te ongai vig ot 2 alas vdpectane Bien 
~~ Statements by the masters, ofthe several schools, upon,.the subject of, the operation of 
tha) central “museum, sand _ the, question, of the benefit derived by them, therefrom, App. 


Regulations as:.o admission,to:the museum, App;'284—+Returnof visitors-who gave : : nt 
theirnma:nes: and; addresses in. September, and.October 1 863,,showing the, proportion from 
the, proyinces and. from metropolitan.districts, tb, 338.05 soiias dO——rane-paug oi 
The museum)must»be tegarded: cas) an‘ instrument of sart education, and cits «cost be 
reckoned, among» the items.of, the. national grants, forthe promotion, of .such education, ; | 
ep. Vi, Vil Consideration of the question as to the value of the establishments. at. : ) 
South Kensington to the sprovineial schools; means, by which the present value to, the 


>; + . 


local schools may’ be increased, 2. xvil, xvii ee oe 2 e ah] 
, See also Circulation of Works of Atte, f Expense. « Government Grants... Louns ; oe | 
Sihaeg Local Schools. te dLasters 4, tesod Hating School, 4e s\\: Lravelling Juseum.. i | 


ost va botlhosdge esticep epormmwr Oo} lewats a: loonmaa-sit: mor 1p ~—-——5 BE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON: SCHOOL, OF ARB (CENLRAL) SCHOOL): five saitieacee peo 
Establishment of the central,school at South Kensington, where at length reasonably ,- Reber | . 
cominodious premises have been found for it, Cole 29 Advantage of the central school “sd 
being in London, although it is not a metiopolitan institution at all, 26,—— Belief that. 
the cost of the school is less now than in 1851, when at Somerset House, 2b. 
» Seaie of fees by w hichathe payments of students at the-centtak school are regulated, Red- 
grave 32 Part taken in the direction of the male and female school” by ‘the “head 
master, and by, the Inspector. General for art.respectively, 2b, 33-35. co 
Total.of 15458 Loreceived,in fees fiom the sindentsat the centralschool in.186g, Cole. 
37, 33——Number of free students who come in without paying fees; those from the 
provincial schools have generally a maintenance allowance, 7b. 38, 39 -—— Varying. classes 
comprised among the students who ‘pay fees at the Central’ school, 70. 40, 41 As 
regards these students, the, school is absolutely, self-supporting, and the Goverment 
expenditure is entirely for the benefit of those trained as masters for the provincial 
schools, 7. 42, 43 A-profit-is-in-fact gainéd, 2bF 42." Sco I 
Absence of any special inducement to local students to atiend at South Kensington 
Central School, Gregory 712-715——Undue advantages of the school at South Kensing- 
ton as*compared with the Manchester School, Potter 2264 Great importance attached 


to an excellent:central school, .a3'a’ model to the-whole country, Wilson 2627. 
0.53. 4B Reason 
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SourH KENSINGTON SCHOOL OF ART {CENTRAL SCHOOL)—continued. 
Reason for paying the masters at South Kensington by salary, or by the fees, Cole 
4510, 4511 Belief as» to a large proportion of the students at South Kensington 
being artisans, 2b. 4512. 
Return of the occupations of students in the Spring Session of 1864, App. 343. 
Details relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to 
numerous queries on the subject, App. 427, 428. 


Southampton School of Art. Details for the year 186g relative to the students, showing 
their position or trade, App. 309. 311.313—-—Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 
by the various classes of students under instruction in drawing, 1b. 334 Statement of 
the amount of fees, Government aid, Kc, in the year 1862, 1b. 348 Detailed informa- 
tion relative to the accommodation, attendance, the general provisions for instruction, num- 


ber of prizes taken, &c., &c., tb. 437-439. 


Sparkes, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is master of the Lambeth School of Art ; 

was previously in the training school for three years and took four certificates, 778-787 
Has been in communication with the masters, generally, relative to the new Minutes, 
and enumerates the chief objections raised by them against the new system, 788~7go. 
812-824. 

Argument of the masters that the loss of the certificate money is an absolute breach of 
faith with them, and is an actual loss; evidence in support of this conclusion, 790 e¢ seq. 
Grounds for the statement that the certificate payment was a guaranteed source of 
income, 791 ef seg.—-—-Explanation as to the association of masters, formed in reference 
to the new Minutes, witness acting as secretary, 812-824 Objection to the principle 
of payment by results, 835. 985, 986. oes 


Calculations showing that under the new system of payment by results witness will be 
a considerable loser, as compared with the former sources of payment, 836-880. 917-929. 
980-984 Grounds for objecting to the abolition of prize studentships, as under the 
new Minutes, 881-894~——Examination upon the question of its having beeen a loss of 
time to witness when preparing himself for the certificates, 895-916—— How far there 
was any obligation or condition that the certificated masters should not accept employ- 
ment other than in Schools of Art, 898-906. 930-935. 


Considerable reduction which has been. made in the maintenance allowance of 30s, a 
week, 936-938—— Reasons for the masters’ objection to the substitution of local scholar- 
ships for the system of Art pupil-teachers, 939 ef seq. Better teaching of the children 
in National Schools, if the masters in the schools were competent to teach drawing, 944, 
960 Very inadequate inducement now offered to masters of National Schools to teach 
drawing, 945-958. 963-——Several instances of parochial schools having withdrawn from 
their connexion with Schools of Art, since the passing of the new Minutes, 955-957. 


Obstacles experienced in Cork in regard to the instruction of children of the poorer 
class in drawitg, 955-957 Great advantage if the National Schools and Art Schools 
were entirely independent of each other in the matter of instruction in drawing ; effect 
hereon of the new Minute, 960-963. 971-974. 978, 979 Very few children who, 
having left the National Schools go into the Art Schools, 964—— Extinction or great 
diminution of the pupil teachers’ class in the several schools, under the existing system, 
965, 966 Prospect of the National Schools being able to take upon themselves the 
primary teaching of children in art, 967-971. 


Statement as to no payment being made by the department upon the students in train- 
ie ing colleges, 975, 976-——Much greater, difficulty of applying a system of payment by 
results to Art Schools than to National Schools, 989-991 Obstacles under the present 
system to a satisfactory inspection of the various schools, with reference to the award of 
prizes, and the plan of payment upon results, 992-999 Several instances of complaint 
by schools as to the manner in which medals have been awarded under the old system, 
1000-1003 Respects in which it is unfair to bring the day works and nigit works in 
competition with each other, 1003-1007. 


Advantage if there were.a separate award for ladies’ classes and artisans’ classes, 
1007, 1008—— Hardship in the masters. not being paid upon medals taken by classes 
other than the artisan class, 1008-1014. 1019-1025 Unfairness to masters of large 
schools by reason of the limit as to the number of medals, 1015-1019 Varying 
périods of instruction of artisans before they are competent to take medals, 1026-1032 
Long time frequently devoted to the elaborate finishing of drawings in working for 
medals, 1026-1029. 1042-1046. 


Probability of medals being carried off chiefly in the elementary stages, and by schools 
not containing the most superior class of students, 1031, 1032. 1039-1046-—— Anxiety 
of artisans to devote themselves to those particular branches likely to-be most useful to — 
them; difficulty hereon on account of the course of instruction laid down by the depart 
ment, 1033-1038 Instances of masters ignoring the department’s course, as necessary 
to do so for the success of the schools, 1035-1038———-Exceptions taken to the system 
of test examples in making drawings for the medal, 1047-1052. 


Approval 


~ 
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Sparkes, John. (Analysis of their Evidence)—continued. . se i 


Approval of the mode in which the examination is conducted for the second grade S | 
paper, 1053 Objectionable character of the examination papers, such as the freehand 
paper, and the mechanical drawing papers, 1053, 1054 Defective state of several of 
the examples supplied by the. Department; necessity of the students’ copies being better 
than the originals, in order to obtain medals, 1055-1059 Satisfactory state of the 
figure class in the Lambeth School, 1060-1063 There is also a life class; long time 
required before payments can be obtained upon the students in this class, 1064-1066 -—— 


Witness has also special classes for colour and design; inducement as regards payment in 
these classes, 1067-1074. 


General approval of the stages of instruction as including every kind of drawing that . 
ean be done, 1075———Witness considers, however, that the natural tendency of the | 
schools is to remain ata low level, 2b. Objects and advantages of the new national i 
scholarships ; this is one of the best points of the new minutes, but some amendment is Se | 
required.in the practice of carrying it out, 1076-1078, 1122 Numerous models which ran 

| 


may be taken in the advanced classes; few. schools reach these stages, 1079-1088. ee | 
bell 


Grounds: for the complaint made in regard to students being required to attend in a 
school for five months before competing for a medal, 1089-1094 Facility wader the a | 
new minutes with respect to artisans sending in their competitions at the most convenient | 
time of the year, 3095, 1096 Obstacles to.a profitable use of the travelling museum Be 
by the provincial schools ; suggestion hereon, 1097,..1104~1109, 1114-1116 Difficul- 
ties also in regard to borrowing works or books from the central museum or library, 1097- . 
1111 Suggestions with a view to masters deriving improvement fiom. visiting and | 
studying the museum; advantage if they all came to London once a year for this purpose, a 
2112, 1113. 1117-1120 Sheffield has made profitable use of the tiavelling collection, 

1121 Advantage under the new minutes of the alteration in regard to free student- <5 ie Hokh 
ships, and the 52. payment, 1122 Iniprovement also under the new minutes in the ae eel 
masters being paid ujon the second gradé papers in. the order in which they are passed am) | 
by the students, 7b. aa 


[Second Examination. |—Further statement showing the great waste of tine in pro- . aa | 
ducing highly finished medal works, 1123 Instance of a drawing having obtained a | 
national medallion, although, in the first instance, the inspector had refused to allow it to 
go forward for the national competition, 1124, 1125. 


Respects in which the present system of the Department discourages the production of a 
a high class of designers, 1126, 1127. 1193, 1134—-—Discotragement of figure classes — | 
by the Department, 1126, 1127 Statement showing that certain persons, eminent as oe | 
desighers; were all educated in’ the old schools ef design,’ where the masters were not Pers. i 


unduly controlled by the Department, 1128-1132. 


Representation made by the students in training at the central school in regard to the 
want of facilities for using the museum and library, 1135. 1218-1227 Illustration, in 
witness's case, of the want of facilities to those in the training school for studying as 
artists, 1136 Complaints by students in regard to their loss of time through bemg 
placed in’ charge of parochial schools, &e., 1137, 1138 ——Payment of 5/. a year by each 
parochial sehool to the Department, in respect of the instruction in art; question hereon 
as'to the accuracy of this statement, 1137, 1138. 1198-1207. 


Badness of the examples generally, whilst the figure examples in outline may be termed 
vile, 1189, 1140-—— Great want at the Larmbeth School of a medal in the building sec- 
tion, and of some inducement in regard to drawings or designs of houses, 1139 necon- ae 
sistency in the mode of payment of the masters upon the examivations of children in the a 
parochial selools, 1141-11 44—-—Objections to the system of examination, and to the ; > | . 
examimation papers, in the case of art schools, 1143-1145. ef 


Further examination as to the validity of the claim on the part of witness, and of the . 4 
masters generally, that the payment by certificate was in the nature of a Government a ie 
guarantee, 1146—-1197——-I ncorrectness of the figure outlines adverted to with reference vee 
to the efficiency of the artist who furnishes them, 1208-1214 Very old and bad copies 
im building construction in the Lambeth School, 1228-1233. 1261-1265. 1359, 1360. 


Statement as to its being the duty of the Government to issue good copies or examples 
‘to the local schools, 1233-1249 Advantage of the system of supplying copies to 
schools in Germany, 1235. 1322-1324 Great want of mechanical drawing copies as 
well as of architectural copies, 1236. 1239 Feeling in the country schools that more 2 
money should be spent upon good copies for them, and less upon expensive works for the es 
central department, 1237-1249 Grounds for the conciusion that local schools of art 
should be ‘subsidised out of central funds, 1240-1249. 1332-1338 Central control ex~ 


ercised by Gévernment over the local schools, much to their injury, under the new 

minutes, 1246-1250. | 
Statement by-the master of the Truro school as to the exceedingly prejudicial opera- 

tion apprehended from the new regulations, 1249, 1250. 1342. 1423-1425—— Anticipated 

closing of many schools if the new minutes be persevered. in, 1250———Impropriety in the 1 
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Sparkes, John. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


department not having consulted’ or communicated with the masters before the issue of 
the new regulations, 1251-1254——— Doubt as ‘to the extent to which the schools have 
interfered with private teachers, 1255,‘ 1256 Expediency of a large amount of encou- 
ravement being given to the class of designers, '1257~1260. 


Feeling of managers.as well as. of masters that there. is, a,breach of faith under the new 
minutes, 1268, 1269 More injurious. effect of payment by results accordingly, as a 
master has more certificates, those holding up,.to, three,not, being hkely to)lose,.1270, 
1271. 1339-1342. 1400-1407. 1421-1425 Injurious effect upon the pupil teachers of 
new system of local scholarships, 1272~1278 General complaint in the country schools 
* as to the sameness of the examples from yéat ‘to year, 1279+1281—— Large number’ of 
schools which have stated, in communication with witness, that the museum is practi- 
cally useless to them; >this does not.apply to: the, metropolitan schools, 1282-1294. 1327- 

138i. bn 787 bors 
Unduly' limited choice of books’ given’ to° schools as »prizes for national medallions, 
1295-1297 Non-encouragement to exertion in students to obtain four medals instead 
of one or two, or two national medallions instead of one, 1298-1302 Objectionable 
regulation in regard to prizes for geometry, 1300 Pecuniary injury to maste:s by the 
limitation in regard to artisans under the system of payment by results, 1303-1307 
Several instances of dismissal of pupil'teachers since the withdrawal of their salaries, 
1308, 1309——-Injury to the schools and to the artisan class through the withdrawal 

of the prize studentships, 1310. ' | 


Upon the whole witness is decidedly of opinion that there was no necessity for the new 
minutes, and that their operation will be injurious) instead of beneficial, 1911-+-- Further 
statement asto the amount of witness’s earnings forthe. last three years, 1312-1316 
Difficulty in combining a central and local action; so that, on the whole, local manage- 
ment is the soundest principle, 1317-1321-—-Advantage of students in training having 
better opportunity of attending the library, 1325, 1326. oe 

More general diffusion of art by means of the schools, the manufactures of the country 
being benefited thereby, 1332-1338. 1351-1355 Statement of the average number 
of medals, &c.; taken by twenty-five schools in 1861, 1862, and 1863; and of the average 
amount of fees to masters for teaching the artisan classes in the same schools, 1341 
Very low earnings in these twenty-five schools, according tothe system of results, 2,——— 
Further objection in regard to the examination papers and the unevenness of the standard 
of'examination, 1343-1350: 1356. 


The main complaint against the new system is, that results are demanded which the masters 
eannot supply 1357, 1358. 1370-1376—— Witness further condemns the examples issued 
by the department, and submits that the officers of the department should be stimulated 
to know the wants of the schools in this respect, 1359-1369. 1445, 1446 Advantage 
if the masters were consulted by the department in the matter of examples, 1367. 1447 
——_—Injury, under the new minutes, to a master with four certificates, even if his school 
should be suecessful,"1370,°1371——Expediency of a fixed: payment to a master, as 
under the certificate plan, 1977, 1378. 


Further statement as to the local schools’ bemg under Goverment control, that is, in 
regard to the style of art taught, 1379-1386 Approval of the principle of withholding 
Government aid in respect of ladies and gentlemen learning drawing ii the schools, 1387— 
1395 Objection, however, to payments being’ limited to the artisan class; difficulty 
of defining the term “ artisan,” 1394. 1425 Instance of an inspector having sought to 
interfere with witness in regard to a private class; the departmentidid not interfere,1396- 
1399. '1430-1432 List of the numberof masters ‘and schools that hold more‘than three 
certificates, 1432. 

Way in which the museum should be rendered more useful further adyverted to; expe- 
diency of its being circulated at Government expense, 1408-1411. 1426. 1433-1439 
Further statement as to the expediency of relaxing the rules in regard to borrowing works 
and examples, 1412-1420—— Large’ production of English' works upon art ‘and art 
manufactures since the period when the schools of art were first suggested, 1427-1429. 


1436. 7 . 
Numerous class of artisans at the Lambeth School, 1440, 1441—— Mechanical and 
engineering drawing is very successfully taught in the school, 1442, 1443——It can 


hardly be expected that architecture should be taught to artisans as a fine art, 1444 
It would be well if there were an examination in building construction, and another medal 
for copying buildings, 1445. 

With regard to the supply of examples generally, witness considers that the depart- 
ment wants stirring in the matter, 1446——The former annual meeting of the masters 
was useful as a means of bringing their wants before the Department, but these meetings 
have for some reason been stopped, 1447-1449. 1451 If possible to apply to schools 
of art the principle of payment by results, it might be applied to every department of the 
Government ;. witness contends, however, that it is utterly impossible, 1450. Third 

ir 
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Sparkes, John. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


» [Third Examination. }—Explanation, as regards the few drawings sent, up for competi- 
tion. by the. Lambeth school) this ‘year, that, the students were averse to working for 
medals on account, of their, improper treatment by the inspector. last. year,. 4255 

Information as to the circumstances under which three medals, were. taken by students 

under witness for memory sketching and time sketching; power exhibited by these 

students, 4256—— Further disapproval of the elaboration and over-finish for which 
medals are awarded, 7b. Witness delivers ina comparative statement of the payments 

to his school under the old’ and the new minutes, 4257. 


Spitalfields School. of Art... Ketumn,from_the -school,. in.answer, to. numerous, queries sub- 
mitted .by..the Committee, with..reference., to,.the. detailed.. operation, of. the school, 

/ App. 428. rf of | | e 

Stages of Instruction. ‘General approval of the stages of instruction, as/including every 
kind of drawing that can be done, Sparkes 1075 Approval of the scheme of: the 
department as to different classesor stages, in, the.schools, Wilson.2691,.:2871, 2872. 


Stewart, George. Particulars in connexion with the superannuation of Mr. Stewart, for- 
nit aeeae teacher of the Macclesfield school, appointed by the Board vf Trade, 
pp. 259. esse. ve, 


Stewart, W. Information: as) to» the -superannuation | of. Mr. Stewart, salaried, master_at 
Paisley, App. 289. | ne ae 


Stirling School of Art. Reference to a book of drawings by a student in the school at 
, Stitling ; excellence of-these drawings, Wilson 2782+2787. 
‘| Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations iof the students, during the 
year 1863, App. 369. 311. 313 ~~ Particulars’ relative to the fees received by the school 
in 1863, #6. 334. ; 


Sundry particulars stipplied by the school, in reply to questions, by order of the Select 
Committee, App. 439. . 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT SCHOOL-OF ART: 


Witness was assistant master of the Stoke school until about two: years: ago, when he 
left on account-of the pecuniary: difficulties of ‘the: school, Bacon -1650-1653———State- 
meut of the circumstances! which led» Messrs.’ Minton & Co. to. reduce theirsexceedingly 

_ liberal: contribution (above 2004. a year) to the Stoke school; consequent resignation of 
witness and another master, ib. 1653-1659. 2111-2133 === Receipts of the Stoke school ; 
large aid from jthe, Department, it being one of the old, schools, ib. 1677,.1678 
Teaching of porcelain painting and of modelling in the Stoke school, and beneficial effect 
thereof as regards the subsequent employment of the students in the Potteries, 72, 2128- 
2148. 2152-2155—-—Instances of some objects haying been sent by the Department, to 
the Stoke schvol, 76. 2196-2200, 


Witness is partner: ini the firm of Minton & Co., and is: treasurer of the Stoke! school, 
Hollins 3867, 3898. 3873 Very large support by witness’s firm (Minton & Co.) to the 
Stoke schoo! ; amount of support from other local’ sources; 2b. 3872-3875 The local 
subscriptions now amount to about 1501, a year, of which witness’s firm pay.504, 2. 3874 

—Temporary arrangement with the master of the Stoke school, he having been super- 
annuated by Government, 2b. 3879-3879-—— Impossibility of carrying on the school after 
thé termination of the services of the present master, unless a fixed salary be provided by 
Government, 2b. 3878-3886. 3891-3893. 3906. 3913. 

Considerable importance attached to the Stoke school by artizans and by manvfac~ 
turess, Hollins 3887-3894: Statement as to the committee-of the-school having pro- 
vided 200/, a-year towards the salary of the master, whilst 1007. was, provided by the 
department, 7b, 3907-391 2.,3980, 3981 Explanation as to the little value attached to 
medals by students at the school, 2b..3950-3952 The fifty students at the school are 
all artizans, or nearly so, 2b. 3958, 3959: 3993-3999. 

Items whence the school is supported. further adverted to; receipt of 150/. from 
Government, Hollins 3960-3964 Local origination of the Stoke school upon the prin- 
ciple that subscriptions should be provided to a certain amount, on condition of aid from 
Government, ib. 3982-3986——-Falling: off in, the, number of students, #5., 3996 
Gradual diminution also in the annual subscriptions, 2b. 3997-3999-——-- Obstacle to the 

_raising of a rate, 7b. 4000-4004 Explanation as to witness’s firm having reduced the 
amount of their aid, 7b. 4027-4031. 

Benefit derived by Messrs. Minton & Co., and by the Stoke school, from objects lent 
by the department, Cole 4334-4337+.4544- 

Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school in the year 1863, App. 309- 
3114-313 Amount of fees paid during the:year 1863; by the various classes of students 
under instruction in drawing, ib..334——- Statement of the amount of fees, Government 
aid, &e. in the year 1862, 7b. 348 Details relative to the conduct and operation of the 
school, as shown by answers to numerous queries on the subject, ¢d. 440, 441s 

0.53. 4B3 Stourbridge 
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Report, 1 864—continued. 


Stourbridge School, of Art. Considerable amount of the grant to the Stourbridge school, 
with reierence to the. number of pupils in the evening classes, Bowler 4229. 


Details for the year 1869, relative to the students, showing their position or trade, App. 
- 309. 311. 319+——Particulars relative to the fees received by the school in-1863, 75.334 
-——Tabular statement of the receipts from fees, the amount’ of Government aid in 


payments and prizes, in 1862, 2b..348. 


Return from the school, in answer to numerous queries ‘submitted by the Committee, 
with reference to the detailed operation of the school, App. 441, 442. 


Stroud School of Art..'The Stroud school, where. there are fifty-eight. students. in: the 
evening classes, gets 52 /. from Government, Bowler 4229. 


Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations of the students during the 
year 1863, App. 308. 311. 313——Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 by the 
various classes of students under instruction in drawing, 726..334——Statement of the 

‘amount of fees, Government aid, &c., in the year 1862, 7b. 348. 


Detailed information relative to the accommodation, attendance, the general provision 
for instruction, number of prizes taken, &c., &c., App. 442, 443. 


Students. Alphabetical list of trades, professions, and occupations of the students attending 
the several schools of art, supported, by. Parliamentary, grants.in Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the year 1863, App. 308-313. 


See also Artisans. Middle and Upper Classes. Number of Students, 
Students in Fraining. See Training School. 
Subscriptions. See Local Subscriptions. 


Sunderland School of Art. Large aid to the Sunderland school, in proportion to the number 
of students in the evening class, Bowler 4229 Closing of the school adverted to, 26. 
4231-4235. 

Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school in the year 1863, App. 309. 
311.313 Information relative to the closing of the Sunderland school, 26. 335 
‘Tabular statement of the receipts from fees, the amount of Government aid in payment 
and prizes in 1862, 7b. 348. 


Superannuation of Masters. Explanation as to the system of superannuation as applied 
to the old masters before the system of certificates, Cole and Redgrave, 307-326. 330- 
33%. 


Opinion that many of the superannuated masters.were fully competent to have gone ~ 
on with their-duties, Potter 2340 Circumstance of witness having been superannuated 
against his will, and to the surprise and_ regret of the directors of. the Glasgow school, 
Wilson 2773-2778. 2876-2881. 

Witness, who was employed for ten years as Instructor of Mechanical Drawing in the 
Department of Practical Art, was superannuated in September Jast, upon abolition of 


office, Binns 3784-3790——Complaint as to the terms of superannuation; the terms 
first arranged have been increased, but are still below what witness is entitled to, 7d. 
2™Q 11-2704 
o/Y9+*-5/ 94 


Superannuation of the old masters adverted to, as not having necessitated their retire- 
ment; cause of such superannuation, Bowler 4152-4155 Object of the superannua- 
tion of the old masters to cause a uniform action, Cole 4531. 

List of salaried teachers appointed by the: Board -of Trade inthe Science and Art 
Department to whom, on the abolition of their offices, superanuuations, have~ been 
eranted, for the year ending 31st March 1865, pursuant to Acts of Parliament, App. 289. 

See also Certificates, 4, 5. Manchester School of Art, 2. 


Swansea School of Art. Information relative to the clusing of the Swansea School! of Art 
in 1857, App. 335 tesumption of teaching at Swansea in 1859, in connection with 
Carmarthen, i. 


= 


Taunton Scheol of Art. Details for the year 1863 relative to the students, showing their 
position or trade, App. 309. 311. 313 —— Particulars relative to the fees received by the 
school in 1863, 7b. 334 Statement of the amount of fees, Government aid, &c., in the 
year 1862, ib. 348—— Sundry particulars supplied by the school in reply to sundry ques- 
tions, by Order of the Select Committee, 1b. 443. 


Tavistock School of Art. Information relative to the closing of the Tavistock school, App. 
335. ; 
: Technical 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


Technical Teaching.’ Injurious effect of technical teaching in the schools, as in the case of 
calico designs, upon the other classes of teaching, Potter 2234-2239 Witness once = | 
advocated technical teaching, but is now strongly opposed to it, ib. 2224. 2241, 2249. 


| 
D | | 
2258 Duty of Government to encourage the highest class of art, rather than techni- i 
calities of manufacture, 7b. 2336, 2337. pil 


Statement in favour of technical art being taught. in. the schools, as much as possible ns 
at first, Wilson 2675..2682-2695. 2724-2731. 2907-2909 Explanation as to. witness a 
contemplating, at the first outset of the course of teaching, the study of ornamental forms | 
and technical art, rather than of natural forms, ib. 2818-2891 Experience required 
before a master from a central school could adapt the teaching to the wants of the a 
locality, 7b. 2832-2834. See also Course of Instruction. . a 


Time Drawings. With regard to further improvements in the course generally, witness has 
recently suggested that additional encouragement be given for time-sketching of the 
figure, Bowler 4194, 4195. 4214-4217 Very few models obtained for time-sketching 
of the figure, ib. 4217 Reference to some time-drawings produced by students, thirty 
minutes having been allowed; the advanced students are put to this trial, 76. 4220. 


TRAINING SCHOOL: a | 


1. Generally as to the System and Operation of the School ; sundry Papers 
: and Returns on the subject. 
. As to the claim of the Students to receive Appointments as Masters. 
. As to the Students teaching in Parochial Schools. 
As to the facilities of the Students for using the Museum and Library. 
Maintenance Money. 
Importance attached to a Central Training School. 
. Suggested establishment of Local Training Schools. . 
. Prospect, in course of time, of dispensing with the Central School. Poe ie 
. Communications from Mr. Burchett and Mr. Macdonald. . a 
. Suggestions by the Committee relative to the Conduct of the School. | eS 


to 
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1. Generally as to the System and Operation of the School ; sundry Papers and ae 
Returns on the Subject : ; > | 
Sundry particulars in connection with the present training school at Sout h Kensington, | 
and the system of prizes and .certificates to the teachers trained there, Cole 28. 49-52 
Admission of a large number of students to the training school, and amount of 
fees paid by them, 2b. 29. 31, 32 Explanation as to the course of instruction in_the 
training school when the Department was formed in 1852 and at the present time, 
Redgrave 44 Absence of any. regular plan of trainmg masters previously to 1852, 
ib, —_—Belief as to the masters in training not being eligible to take medals, Binns op | 
3838-384. we 
Statistics respecting students in training, showing the time in class, the number of caer 
certificates obtained, the amount of teaching done, the allowance per week, &c., App. 
258, 259. 
Paper explanatory of the course of instruction in art as afforded at the Normal 
Training School at South Kensington, App. 283, 284. 


, Memorandum on the opening of the New National Art Training School, which came x | 
into use on 5th October 1863, App. 286. . | . 


Rules for admission to the training school, and conditions in regard to study and a 
instruction, App. 303, 304- | ay POH 
Return of the eost of the National Art Training Schools for tlie year ending 31st De-" 
cember 1863, App. 306. 
Total number of students in training for masters in each of the years 1855-63, 
“as Shoat ae ae a 
Return of students who have been more than five years in the training school since its is 
establishment in 1852, showing the rate of allowance in cach case, App. 342, 343- eS de 
Report of Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Maclise, in June 1858, on the operation of 
the training school for masters, together with suggestions relative to the system of studies, | 
App: 453) 454- BP 
2, As to the claim of the Students to receive Appointments as Masters : 7 
Witness has been in the training class at South Kensington for five years, Macdonald 
2911, 2912—— Slight hope at present of witness obtaining an appointment from the 
training school, 7b. 2913. 2938, 2939. 2052-2959. 3000, 3001——— Expectations under 
which witness, who was a free student in the Dundee School of Art, came to the training 
class at South Kensington ; the certificate money was the main inducement, 7b. 2914-2917. 
2936, 2937. 2974 et seqe 
0.53. 4B4 Claim 


TRAINING SCHOOL—continued. oudizimo— LOOK DALBIAAS 
2. As to the claim of the Studénts.towreceive:Ap pointments-as Masterscontinued. 
Claim of witness to the continued rece ipticf his allowance off 25s..a weekowitil’ he. is 
appointed to a school; grounds upon awhich this claim is based; Waedonald 292672927 
2950-2954. 2970-2984. 2997-3006 Some students have been six:yearsinthe training 
class, 1b. 2952-——-Consideration of the claim of those in the training class:to,be provided 


with appointments by the Department, 2b. 2980-3002. a : ea aad 


Doubt as to the young men being content with'a payment of 32. or 47..a week ih thé 
provinces, after they had been.studying.for.a.couple.of years at South Kensington, 
Bowler 4345-—- Examination relative to the claim put forward by masters in the training 
class; question hereon as to different rules having been adopted for male and feniale 
students in training, Cole and Redgrave 4422-4437. es PRRELT 


3. As to the Students teaching in Parochial Schools ; - = | 

Complaints by students in regard to their loss of time through being placed in charge’ 
of parochial schools, &c., Sparkes 1137, 1138 Payment off 64. a year by, seach \ 
parochial school to the Department in respect of instruction in art; question hereon as to 
the accuracy of this statement, 7. 1137, 1138- "1198-1207, © 7 SSE SNSS See 

Statement of the work done by witness for the Department during his five -years. of 
training; he considers that he has earned what his training has cost the public, Mac- 
donald, 2921-2925. 2928-2934. 2997. 3007-3014 Effect of ‘witness’s training” in 
rendering him more competent as a teacher, id. 2940-2943. aphesepiegs wa see a 

Witness states that the Department is a loser rather than a gainer. by the system of 
masters, who are in the training class, teaching in parochial schools, Bawler4176-—4178, 
4212-4213——Reference to the teaching in parochial schools by students in the. training 
class, as being mainly mtended for the benefit of the students themselves, and as.not 
bringing any profit to the Department, Cole and Redgrave 4438-4441. 


4. As tothe facilities of the Students for using the Museum and Library : 


Representation made by. the students in. training. at. the Central Schools in regard to. 
the want of facilities for using the museum,and library, Sparkes 1135, 1218-1227 
Illustration in witness’s case of the want. of facilities.to. those in the training school for 
studying as artists, 2b. 1136 Advantage of students in training having better oppor- 
tunity of attending the library, 7d. 1325, 1326. 

Grounds for the statement that. the museum and library at South. Kensington are not 
of such use to the.students in the training class as. they might be, Macdonald 2944-2946. 
2962-2969. 

Facilities given to students in training to use the museum and library; these are ample, 
Bowler 4179-4183. 2 . 

Return of the attendance of the students in training-at the National Art Library, for 
the week ending 23d April 1864, App. 307. 


5. Maintenance Money: re 

Allowance of maintenance money to the-teachers at the training school accordingly as 
they have taken certain prizes, Cole 29. 50-52 The maintenance allowance in London 
is given almost solely to students from the provinces, 7). 328. at « 

Considerable reduction which has been made in the mainténance allowance of 30s. a 
week, Sparkes 936-938 Witness had an allowance of 1/. a week for the first three 
years at the training school, and has had 25s. a week for therlast twosyears, Macdonald 
2918-2920. 2970-2473. 3004-3006. 


6. Importance attached to a Central Training School ; 


Expediency of retaining the training school for masters, as. well as a central museum, 
Potter 2263. 2413-2415—— The training school has done much good in producing a class 
of masters which we did not possess formerly, 2b. 2263. 2414——-Approval of the plan 
of training teachers to draw in their cwn schools, leaving them to find employment. where 
they could, Wilson 2587. 2594-2596 Approval of the masters of the provincial schools 
being all trained in the Central School, ib. 2628. 2835. 


~ - 


7. Suggested establishment of Locab*Fraining Schools: 
Expediency of training schools at Manchester, Glasgow, &c. as well as at Kensington 
Potter 2264. 2273-2282. 2307-2311. 


8, Prospect, in course of time, of dispensing with the Central School : 
Witness can even look forward to the time when the training of masters may be given 
up, and the schools left entirely to themselves, Cole 4556. 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


TRAINING SHOOL—continued. 


9. Communications from Mr, Burchett and Mr. Macdonald : 


Letter from Mr. Burchett, head master of the school, dated 11 June 1864, relative to 
certain evidence and complaints as to the management of the school and the position of 
the students, App. 344, 346. 

Letter from Mr. Macdonald to the Chairman of the 
in further explanation of the teaching done by the traini 
of Mr. Bowler’s evidence.on the subject, App.456, 457. 


Committee, dated 26 May 1864, 
ng masters, and objecting to sume 


10. Suggestions by the Committee relative to the conduct of the School : 
Recommendation that a central training school for teachers 
and sufficiently qualified scholars from local schools be admit 
the expense of the State, the study of decorative art useful 
primary object; also that other scholars 
payment of remunerative fees, Rep. xviii. 


be maintained as at present, 
ted to the training school at 
for manufactures being the 
should be admitted to the training school upon 


L'RAVELLING MUSEUM: 


Great advantage of the travelling museum or art travelling collection, lent. to local 


schools for exhibition ; instances of very profitable results therefrom, although sometimes 
it is a failure, Cole 150-167. | 


Obstacle to a profitable use of the travelling museum by the provincial schools; sugges- 
tion hereon, Sparkes 1097. 1104-1109. 1114-1116 


: Mention of several instances in 
which the loan of the travelling museum has entailed a loss upon the schools, Bacon 


1693, 1694~——Severe conditions and liabilities entailed in connection with the borrowing 
of the travelling museum, ib. 1694 Complaints received by witness from various schools 


in regard to the conditions and expense of borrowing the travelling museum, id. 1998- 
2003. 


Hardship upon Durham and other places in not having any benefit from the travelling 
museum, towards the maintenance of which they pay their share of taxation, Bacon 
1998-2002 —— Loss entailed upon the schools on account of having to pay the cost of 
carriage, as well’as'a pound a day to the attendant in charge, ib. 1998. 2002, 2003 ——— 
Question considered whether the losses made upon’ the travelling museum can be con- 
sidered as the fault of the department, ib. 2032-2037. 


Improvement if the central collections, or portions of them, could be exhibited free of 
charge in different localities, Murray 2485-2487 Losses calculated upon if the travel- 
ling museum were sent to Cork, Brenan 3210-3212. 3224-3228——— Unfairness iin attri- 
buting to the travelling museum ‘the prefit made when it was at Waterford, Dublin, and aa 
Clonmel, other and more attractive objects having been exhibited at the same time, ib. . 
3212-3228..3339-3342- 


Suggestion that the travelling collection be circulated at the entire cost of the depart- 
ment, and that. they incur any loss from its exhibition, any gain to be handed over to the 


locality, Cole 4342, 4343. 4347. 4350- 4382 Estimate of from’ 2,000 1. to 3,000/. as 
the cost of the proposed circulation, 2b. 4350. 


Statements by masters showing whether the travelling museum has resulted in a gain 
or loss toeach school using it, App: 267 Statement in return from the several schools 
whether the travelling museum has been sent to the schools, and whether gain or loss 
has-resulted, 7b. 370 et seq. 


See also Cork, 5. Dublin. Glasgow School of Art. Hanley School of Art. 


Manchester School of Art, 5.» Paisley School of Art. Sheffield School of Art. 
South Kensington Museum. 


Truro School of Art. Statement by the master of the Truro School as to the exceedingly j 
prejudicial operation apprehended from the new regulations, Sparkes 1249, 1250. 1342. 
1423-1425. 
Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations of the students during the 
year 1869, App. 309. 311. 313 Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 by the 
various classes of students under instruction in drawing, 2b. 334 Tabular statement of 


the receipt from fees, the amount of Government aid in payment and prizes, &c., in 1862, 
ib. 348, 


Details relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to 
numerous queries on the subject, App. 443, 444. 


U. 
Upper Classes. See Middle and Upper Classes. 
0.53. 4C ‘ote 
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Report, 1864—continued. 


v. Shieh W ya uh 


Vote ( Parliamentary Grants). Expediency of the grants to Schools of Art being voted by 
Parliament separately from: the) South Kensington vote, Gregory 662-664—— Propriety 
of separating the grant, and of allotting so much to the provinces and so’much to the 
central museum, Bacon 1692-——— Deception involved in the manner of preparing theesti- 
mate for examples and diagrams, the provinces not really benefiting by the: expenditure, 
ib. 2005-2010. , aE 

Grounds upon which the Committee consider it desirable that the vote for the, central 
collections should, as far as possible, be separated from the vote for the Schools of Art. 
generally, Rep. xvii, xviii——Recommendation that the votes for the museum at South’ 


Kensington, and for the Schools of Art should be kept distinct, 2. xviii, 


Ww. 


Wallis, William. Particulars in connection with thesuperannuation of Mr. Wallis, for 
merly one of the salariéd teachers appointed by the Board of Trade, App. 289. 2 


Warminster School of Art: Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school in the 
year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Partictlars relative to the fees received by the school 
in 1869, 26. 334 Statement of the amount of fees, Government aid, &c., in the year 
1862, ib. 348——-Return from the school in answer to numerous queries submitted by the 
Committee with reference to the detailed operation of the school, 2b. 444. be 


WARRINGTON SCHOOL OF ART: 


The Warrington School was established in 1853 without any grant from Government, 
the necessary funds having been raised locally, Brewinail 1453. 1457-1466-——There are 
local subscriptions to the amount of ‘about 30/. a year; doubt whether these could be 
increased to uny extent, ib. 1460, 1461. 1466, 1467. 1609-1612. 1641-1647——State- 
ment as to no attempt having yet been made to raise a rate in aid of the school, 2b, 1468— 
1475. 1607~1609———Total of 1,468 students, including those in public schools, 7b. 1476- 
1478. 

Superior character of the teaching in the Warrington School ; its effect in driving away 
the private teachers, Brewtnall 1480-1485. 1603-1605. 1618-1627. 1639, 1640 ‘Less 
beneficial effect of the school upon the artisan class than upon other classes; small pro- 
portion of medals taken by the former, 16. 1486-1493. 1538-1541. 1628-1638——Falling 
away of the pupil teachers’ class at the school, in consequence of the reduction of the 
Government ‘allowance, 7b. 1494. 1511-1515 Insufficient means for the payment of a 
second master although much wanted, 7b. 1495, 1496. 1523. ; 


Decrease since 1858 in the Government payments, whilst the students have considerably 
increased in number, Brewtnall 1497-1506—— Reduced income of the master since 185%; 
he has two certificates, ib. 1507-1509 ——Very prejudicial effect of the new code upon 
the master and upon the school, 76. 1510.'1521—1523. ; 


Expediency of a relaxation of the stringent regulations under which the, Warrington 
School now suffers; examination hereon upon the question of increased reliance.on local 
aid and self support, Brewétnall 1532-1641. 1573, ef seq--———Instance of an artisan, at 
Warrington being much benefited by the school there, i,.1541. 1628-1638--—Useless- 
ness of the Central Museum and the Loan Collection as regards the Warrington School, 
ib, 1542-1544 Loss to the school if they attempted; to make use of, the Travelling 
Museum, 2b. 1545-1547- 

Misfortune to the Warrington School if the Government were to remove all restrictions 
and at the same time to withdraw all payments, Brewtnal/ 1614,.1615 Effect of the 
system of the department in removing the master of the school,out of the ordinary course 
of an artist, so that he is unfitted for independent teaching, 2b. 1615. . ) 


Very large amount of the Government ‘aid to the Warrington School in 1863, in'pro- 
portion to the number of students in the evening: classes; five national medallions were 
taken by the school, Bowler.4229, 4230... ui ! 


Details for the year 1863 relative to the students, showing their position or trade, App. 
309. 311. 313 Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 by the various classes of 
students. under instructions in drawing, ib. 334 Tabular statement of the receipts from 
fees, the, amount. of Government aid in payment and prizes, &c., in 1862, 2b. 348—— 
Detailed information relative to the accommodation, ‘attendance, the general ‘provisions 
for instruction, number, of prizes taken, &c., 16.445, 446. 


Waterford 


Waterford School of Practical Art and Design. Fairly prosperous state of the School of 


Art at Waterford, Cole 370, 371. 


Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations 5f the students during the 
U year 1863, App, 309; 34b+/3873.+--+ Particulars yrelative to the fees received by the school 
/in, 1803; 7b. 333-—-4Statement ofthe amount ofiifees; Gov ermmientoaidy &e.) inthe year 
5A 862,.46. 348. tivotq od loum 08 yaittoll: is ,jasTy’ od} gaitetaqes Ic 
~ je Sundry iparticulars' supplied by the school in reply-to sundry ‘questions, by order of the 


“ 


Select Committee, App. 446; AgPAS? 30: 


Wenlock School of Art. Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 by the yations.classes 
of Stadents under instraction in drawing, App. 334. . Ee nate aes 


2 


Westminster. School of ‘Art. -oInforniation relative) tothe closme-of ‘tlie, Westininster School 
of Art, App. 335. 1 3 id S1A to eloosio?® aif} Dos i 


Wilson Charles Heath. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Hus since 1843 held various position’ 
in connection with schools of design and of art; for several years was head master of 
the Glasgow School, 2583, 2584——In 1843 was appointed director of the School of 
Design at Somerset House, 2583 A pamphlet 6n the subject of schools of design was 
drawn up by Mr. Dyce and witness, 2584. | 2 annex : 

Statement that the object of Parliament. in establishing schools. of. design, was, -the 
improvement of design as applied to manufacture, 2585 Gradual establishment of 
these schools in the great. centres of manufacture; ib. Machi less public-expenditure 
if the original object had been adhered to, and. if so many schools» had-iot, eventually 
been established, 2586..2591 Advantage. of facilities for-teaching drawing inaitttional 
schools, the present system however not.producing results :commengunite-witly the expeéiixe, 
2587, 2588 ——Approval of the plan of training .teachers: to, draw inicthdit»ownsischouls, 
leaving them to find employment where they could, 2587. 2594-2596. 

Absence of necessity for the large outlay now incurréd on gchools) af art, 2580 
Advantage anticipated from the place of; works of art. in. theclass rooms/of every 

“school in the country, 2589, 2590 Opinion that, the right punciple would. have. been 

“to have limited the ‘schools having grants to important manufacturing localities, 2591+ 
2593. 2597 Belief that by’ proper arrangements schools might, be supported. locally 
in places other than the principal seats of manufacture, 2597-2601——Way. in: which the 
restricticns of the Central Depaitment operate in detening subscriptions and local support, 
2601. | | 


Great falling off.in the subscriptions to. the Glasgow School, 2601-2606 The! fees 
of the school and. the number of students have been very stationary for, some times, diffi- 
culty in increasing the attendance, 2607-2611———Way in which the systemof prizes anil 
of examples tends ti discourage tle attendance-of students and has,a, depressing effect 
upon them, 2609. 2662-2668 Illustrations of ;the excellent operation of the school-in 
the case of designers, 2612-2615 Grounds for concluding that the masters of.-schools 
of ait should be paid by fixed salary instead of upon. results, 2616, 2617, 2621, 2620. 
2801, 2802--—-Instead of paying for elementary teaching throughout tie country the 
money would be better ‘spent in ‘salaries 10 @ few imasters in the more important places, 
2617. 2630-2632, . | 

Further evideace opposed to the regulation in regard to. the use of. the same examples 
in all schools; the results could easily be tested if different examples were used, by 
different localities, 2618-3620. 2091-2095. 2704-2709. 2838-2869 Expediency of-a 
discretion in the master to teach and conduct his school in compliance with the wants of 
the ‘place, 2618, 2619. 2627, 2698. 2663-2675. °2704=2709 -Advantages of continental 
countries over England in regard to the possession of schools of ornamentists, 2623-2626 

Precedents to be’ followed ‘in establishing. proper schools of art in this cquntry in 
lieu ofa system of routine and matiierism, 2626. ‘ 


Great importance attached to an excellent central school as a,model to the whole 
countiy, 2627 Approval of the masters 6f the provincial schools being all trained in 
the central school, 2628. 2835 Expediency of a central inspection of all the provincial 
schools, 2628. 2896 A‘ selection ‘of the ‘works produced in each ‘school should be 
examined in London as ‘a means ‘of testing Whether the master was fairly earning. his 
salary, 2628. .2669-2675.) 2685-2605. 28382869 Testimony to the improvement 
effected, by!,the Department in-the:schools generally,” 2628. 2699+ Limited expense 
required in order to carry out the plan contemplated by witness, 2629 Salaried’ masters 
would not be required in .more, than from twenty, to. twenty-five schools, 12631; 2682. 
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2812-2817. o. tavomA——P ig 117.06 
Belief that, Glasgow, would :support-its-own school if freed froat €éuitral: interference § 
examination aso the grounds:for! this conclusion, 263342661" 2732-2743. 2766~2768, 
2803-2870-—-Very, small. aid now. received by the school from the Depaitment;2634~ 
2940 Indisposition to subscribe. to the ‘schoall furtheradverted to, 2641-2643. 2051 
2661 Very large debt incurred. upon ‘the school fittings and premises; difficulty in 
reducing it, 2642-2650. 2769-2772. 
0.53. 4 D Approval 
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Wilson, Charles Heath. (Analysis of his Evidence)—eontinied— TRL JO L00N9G. NOM D 
Approval of a strict method of mstriétion being laid down! by the® Department, it 
being left to each masterthow!far be will apply it subject to being judged by’ the résults, 
2675. 2682-2695—— Present. condition of. the, fine; arts in, Italy, as compared, with 
England, 2676-2680—_Circumstances under, which witness. ceased to. be director of, the 
Central Schoolat Somerset House, 2681——A pproyal. of the national eompetition being 
maintained, 2687-2690—-—~Approval of the. scheme, of the..Department as to different 
classes or stages in the schools, 2691. 2871, 2872--—With regard to the successful 
operation hitherto of. the Glasgow School, witness considers it would have succeeded 
still better if conducted, onthe system advocated by him, 2696-2703. nig 
The Government,grant.to. any school should. depend, upon. the amount (raised by the 
locality, and should only be made under, a, thorough, inspection,.2710-2723—-—-Further 
statement in favour of technical art being taught in the schools as..much’as possible at 
first, 2724-2731. 2907-2909 Question as to the prospect of a rate being agreed to at 
Glasgow for schools teaching special or technical art, 2732-2734 Rate now levied in 
Glasgow for the maintenance of the gallery of pictures there, 2732. 2779-2781 
Belief as to there being a disposition to support the school although at present but very 
little money is subscribed by the manufacturers or others, 2735-2743. 2863-2870. 


With regard to there being an increase of local designing in Glasgow in calico printing 
and other manufactures, it is doubtless the case the French designs are still employed to 
an inimense extent, 2744-2760 Slight attraction of the travelling museum when in 
Glasgow, 2761-2764—Circumstance of witness having been superannuated against his 
will, and to the surprise and regret of the directors of the Glasgow School, 2773-2778. 
2876-2881 Reieease to a book of drawings by a student in the school at Stirling ; 
excellence of these, 2782-2787. 


Witness produces a set of drawings made by himself, which he is desirous of contri- 
buting for the use of the schcols if approved by the Department; explanation as to the 
object of these drawings in rendering the teaching from examples somewhat different and 
more interesting to the pupil, 2787-2796. 2803-2811. 2883-2899 In proposing the 
adoption of these drawings by the Department, witness repeats his opinion that the 
masters should have some freedom in selecting the class of drawings or examples, 
according to the requirements of each pupil, 2791-2796. 2803-2811. 2883-2899. 

Further statement as to the expediency of a system of inspection in connection with a 
latitude in the master as to the examples to be used in the different stages, 2791-2796. 
2871-2875 Better effect of Schools of Art on the Continent than in England further 
adverted to, 2797-2800 —— Explanation as to witness contemplating at the first outset of 
the course of teaching the study of ornamental forms and technical art, rather than of 
natural forms, 2818-2831 Experience required before a master from a central school 
could adapt the teaching to the wants of the locality, 2832-2834. 


Way in which the examinations might be carried out, and the results tested, in the 
event of the use of different examples in different localities, 2838-2860—— Masters with 
fixed salaries would be agents of the Central Department; but there would be the com- 
bined action of the local committees, 2861, 2862 Large sums raised in Glasgow for 
the ornamentation of the cathedral, 2866. 2900-2906 Excellent judges now appointed 
to decide upon the drawings sent up from the provincial schools, 2882——Considerable 
aptitude for drawing shown by the artizan class and the students generally, 2885. 2897- 
2899. 2010. 
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Wolverhampton School of Art. Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations 
of the students during the year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Particulars relative to the 
fees received by the school in 1863, 7b. 334 Tabular statement of the receipts from 

fees; the amount of Government aid in payment and prizes, &c., in 1862, 2b. 348 

Details relative to the conduct and operation of the school, as shown by answers to 

numerous queries on the subject, 7b. 447, 448. 


Worcester School of Art. Statistics of the occupations of the students at the school in the 
year 1863, App. 309, 311. 3183 ———Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 for the 
various classes of students under instruction in drawing, ib. 334 Statement of the 
amount of fees, Government aid, &c., in the year 1862, 2b. 348. 


Retura from the school, in answer to numerous queries submitted by the Committee 
with reference to the detailed operation of the school, App. 448-451. 


¥ 


Yarmouth School of Art. Details for the year 1863, relative to the students, showing their 
position or trade, App. 309. 311. 313 Amount of fees paid during the year 1863 by 
the various classes of students under instruction m drawing, ib. 334-———Tabular state- 
ment of the receipts from fees ; of the amount of Government aid in payments and prizes, 
&e., in 1862, ib. 348. 
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Yarmouth School of Art —continued 


oo Detailed information relative to the accommodation, attendance, the general provisions 
for instruction, number of prizes taken, &c., &e.. App. 451, 452. 


York School of Art. Statement, by the master of the York School, as to the discouraging 
effect of the regulations in regard to art teaching in the poor schools, Bacon 1998-—- 
Importance of a Government grant to the schcol at York, although York is not now a 
seat of manufacture, Ahkroyd 3731, 3732 Instances of the beneficial results of the 
school, 7b. 3731. 

Alphabetical list of the trades, professions, and occupations of the students during the 
year 1863, App. 309. 311. 313 Particulars relative to the fees received by the school 
in 1863, 7b. 334 Statement of the amount of fees, Government aid, &¢.,’in the year 
1862, ib. 348 Sundry particulars supplied by the school in reply to sundry questions, 


by order of the Committee, ib. 452, 453. 


